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**Tkepeople  who  expect  to  he  ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  civilization  expect  what  never 
was  and  never  can  6e.^— Thomas  Jefferson. 

**  Popular  government  without  popular  education  in  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  to  a 
tragedy f  or  to  60/A."— James  Madison. 

*'  In  our  country  and  in  our  time  no  man  is  worthy  the  honored  name  of  statesman  who 
does  not  include  the  highest  practicable  education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of  adminis- 
tration. He  may  have  eloquenc^y  he  may  have  knowledge  of  all  history,  diplomacy,  juris- 
prudence; and  by  these  he  might  claim  in  other  countries  the  elevated  rank  of  a  statesman; 
hut  unless  he  speaks,  plans,  labors  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  for  the  culture  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  whole  people,  he  w  not,  he  can  not  be  an  American  stattsnuinJ*^ —MoimlCJ^ 
Mann. 

**  If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish  ;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  mil  efface  it ;  if 
we  rear  temples,  they  tvill  crumble  to  the  dust ;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds  ;ifwe 
imbue  them  with  high  principles,  with  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  their  fellow  men,  we  en- 
grave on  those  tablets  something  which  mo  time  can  efface,  but  which  will  brighten  and 
brighten  to  all  c/er/ii<y."— Anon. 

'*  The  State— that  is  every  man  in  the  State— is  helped  by  everything  that  makes  the  ma- 
jority wiser,  better,  or  moi'c  enlightened.  The  State  stands  pledged,  through  its  common 
schools,  its  high  schools,  and  its  State  universities,  to  give  to  each  one  of  its  boys— and  in 
the  West  its  girls  also— the  best  education  that  he  is  willing  to  receive.'^ — President  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Indiana  University. 

'*  Education  is  an  universal  right,  a  prime  necessity  of  man,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  it, ^* — Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

'*  The  Mississippi  Valley,  where  a  few  years  ago  '  the  danger  of  barbarism  *  was  pointed 
out  by  a  gifted  orator,  has  already  become  a  most  important  factor  in  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  country.  The  center  of  population,  as  we  know,  has  already  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  arid  is  not  far  from  that  central  region  of  politicalinjluence  from  which 
$0  many  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Government  have  come.  •  »  •  The  wilderness  has 
been  explored,  the  water  power  measured,  the  railroads  built,  the  schools  and  the  churches 
hare  been  planted.  We  are  beginning  a  new  epoch  of  peace,  thrift  and  enterprise,  wiser 
and  piore  sober  as  a  nation  than  ever  before.  We  shall  attempt  better  and  greater  things 
than  hitherto  ;  we  shall  aspire  to  do  our  national  part  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
in  the  confidence  that  thus  humanity  tcill  be  benefited,  civilization  extended,  iniquity  les- 
sened, and  barbarism  subdued.  We  have  a  continaU  to  (eacA.''— President  D.  C.  GiLMAN, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  1).  (7.,  February  27,  1889. 

The  HoDomble  the  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Sir  :  The  monograph  which  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Higher  Education  in  Indiana.  It  con- 
tains an  outline  of  the  free  common  school  system  of  the  State,  a  brief 
acconut  of  the  State's  educational  history  in  the  development  of  its 
common  schools;  and  a  historical  account  of  the  origin,  growth,  and 
development  and  the  present  condition  of  Indiana^s  various  institutions 
for  Higher  Education.  It  calls  attention  to  the  early  land  legislation 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  to  the  important  influence  of  that 
legislation  upon  the  future  States  of  the  Northwest;  to  the  incidents 
and  causes  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  to  the 
great  importance  of  that  Ordinance  in  the  subsequent  educational  de- 
velopment of  these  commonwealths;  and  the  sketch  shows  that  from 
the  earliest  Territorial  days  until  the  present  time,  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  education,  both  elementary  and  higher,  has  been  close  and 
constant.  At  no  time  has  the  State  acknowledged  that  any  department 
of  education,  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  university,  was  beyond 
its  province. 

When  Manasseh  Cutler,  Kufus  Putnam,  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  and  their 
coadjutors  of  Revolutionary  days  were  planning  the  foundation  for  a 
free  State  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  they  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  give  encouragement  and  support  to  religion  and  com- 
mon schools.  The  West  gained  its  first  Puritan  colony  on  the  basis  of 
this  idea.  Congressional  endowment  for  schools  and  colleges  was  a 
I)art  of  the  agreement  asserted  in  the  grant  and  settlement  of  western 
lands.  Though  the  pressing  financial  straits  of  the  old  Confederacy 
may  have  been  the  decisive  factor  in  securing  the  early  land  endow- 
ment, and  though  the  policy  of  higher  education  by  the  State  wa«  not 
asserted  by  the  Continental  Congress,  yet  it  is  evident  that  no  doubt 
existed  in  the^minds  of  the  Puritan  colony  who  first  settled  the  Ohio 
Valley,  as  to  tU©  cjuty  and  province  Qf  th^  State  \u  ^WJ^^Wi.  T^vj 
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be^u  thoir  first  State  on  the  basis  of  Goveriiuieut  aid  for  higher  learn- 
ing. This  was  to  be  like  the  first  written  line  of  their  fundamental 
charter.  The  people  have  never  departed  from  that  principle.  Though 
the  principle  of  American  republicanism,  asserted  by  the  Continental 
Congress  as  a  part  of  tlie  earliest  law  of  these  Territories,  namely, 
that  special  favors  should  be  shown  to  no  particular  sects  or  modes  of 
worship,  and  that  no  orderly  and  peaceable  person  should  be  molested, 
either  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments,  or  for  the  lack  of  them, 
yet  it  was  none  the  less  a  part  of  that  fundamental  law  that  religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  are  to  bo  forever  encouraged. 

Religious  people  of  various  names,  encouraged  by  the  assurance  of 
Government  support  in  providing  schools  for  their  children,  sought 
homes  in  the  West.  While  they  were  yet  pioneers  ui^on  the  frontiers 
of  civilization,  they  began  casting  about  them  for  ways  and  means  to 
establish  academies  and  colleges  for  the  higher  education.  In  the  early 
years  of  Indiana  history  viirious  religions  denominations  within  her 
borders,  with  a  spirit  of  zeal,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice,  founded  insti- 
tutions for  the  college  training  of  young  men.  The  Methodists  estab- 
lished '' Asbury,"  which  has  developeil  into  the  De  Pauw  University;  the 
Presbyterians  founded  "Wabash  "and  "Hanover";  "Earlham"  became 
a  seat  of  learning  for  the  Friends;  Franklin  College  for  the  Baptists; 
and  Butler  University,  founded  under  the  name  of  the  Northwestern 
Christian  University,  became  the  literary  care  of  the  Christian  denomi- 
nation. All  these  institutions  from  small  beginnings  have  grown  into 
prosperous  condition.  This  sketch  contains  an  account  of  their  origin, 
their  earl}^  experience,  and  their  development.  The  inliueuce  which 
they  have  exerted  for  good,  in  extending  knowledge,  and  in  training 
men  and  women  for  worthy  citizenship,  is  beyond  estimate.  No  one 
who  appreciates  the  importance  of  education  in  a  government  by  the 
X)eople  will  fail  to  recognize  the  great  services  of  these  institutions  to 
the  State. 

The  direct  work  of  the  State  in  higher  learning  is  to  be  especially 
noticed. 

The  most  interesting  phase  in  the  history  and  development  of  edu- 
cation in  the  West  is  to  be  seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  State.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  the  right  of  government  to  provide  for 
education  of  some  kind  has  been  called  in  question  by  any  considerable 
body  of  thinking  x)eople.  Both  the  elementary  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion were  i)rovided  for  by  many  of  the  early  colonies,  especially  by 
those  of  New  England.  And  from  the  time  of  the  first  land  grant  for 
common  school  purposes  by  the  Congress  of  1785,  State  aid  to  education 
has  been  an  acknowledged  principle  of  the  American  people — even  those 
of  the  most  conservative  individualism  conceding,  in  some  measure, 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  educate. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  State  aid  may  be  carried,  and  in  what 
provincea  it  mAj  operate,  there  is  to  be  noticed  a  very  wide  difference 
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of  opinion.  The  discnssion  on  tliat  Riibject  rnns  back  at  lea^t  to  Plato. 
Between  theatate  of  the  public  mind  on  this  theme  a  liundrcd  years 
ago  and  the  prevailing  opinion  of  today,  a  wide  and  signiHcant  dif- 
ference is  to  be  distingnished.  In  the  pnb1iceoncei)tion  of  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  education,  there  have  been  many  changes  and  much 
growth.  The  evolution  of  the  State  university,  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  educational  x>henomena,  and  also  one  of  the  most  interesting,  is  the 
outcome  of  these  changing  opinions.  It  is  the  origin  and  history  of 
State  institutions  for  higher  learning,  to  which  this  sketch  directs  esi)e- 
cial  attention.  For  this  study  the  States  of  the  Northwest  offer  a  pro- 
ductive and  peculiar  field.  Those  who  are  interested  in  studying  the 
principle  of  State  control  of  education  will  find  m  such  a  sketch  as 
this  some  interesting  illustrations  and  some  useful  experience.  The 
educational  history  of  Indiana  will  serve  to  show  how  dominant  is  the 
idea  that  all  functions  of  education  have  come  to  be  vested  in  the  State. 

At  the  time  these  western  Territories  were  settled,  and  the  first  of 
their  States  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  it  was  a  dominant  idea  in  the 
public  mind  that  primary  education  might  well  be  promoted  by  the 
State,  but  that  the  higher  education  should  be  left  to  the  control  of  re- 
ligions .denominations,  or  to  private  benevolence.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  most  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world  had  been 
established  by  the  church,  or  by  the  king  as  the  kind  parental  guardian 
of  his  people.  It  was  forgotten  that  whatever  church  or  prince  had  to 
give  was  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  people  at  large.  Says 
President  Charles  Kendall  Adams  of  Cornell  University: 

"  Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford,  Prague,  Salamanca,  and  Cambridge  were 
endowed  in  some  cases  by  the  church,  in  others  by  kings  and  i)rinces, 
but  in  all  cases  with  moneys  which  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
masses  of  the  people.  A  peculiarity  of  the  situation  at  the  beginning 
of  our  national  era  was  the  fact  that,  while  the  State  was  inclined  to 
keep  its  hold  on  the  education  of  children,  it  appeared  to  be  not  un- 
willing to  abandon  its  direction  of  the  education  of  youth.  In  colonial 
and  provincial  days,  the  State,  as  we  have  seen,  had  iill  grades  of  edu- 
cation under  its  fostering  care,  but  now  that  the  churches  began  to  con- 
tend with  one  another  for  the  occupancy  of  the  iield  in  higher  educa- 
tion, the  State  showed  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  leave  the  endow- 
ment of  the  higher  grades  of  schools  to  the  churches.  The  doctrine 
was  often  put  forward,  and  soon  came  to  be  very  generally  held,  that 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  students  in  the  higher  schools  of 
learning  would  be  unsafe  unless  such  schools  were  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  religious  denominations — a  doctrine  built  upon  the  singular 
postulate  that  children,  so  long  as  they  are  at  an  age  that  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  religious  impressions,  may  safely  be  left  under  the  guid- 
ance of  State  schools,  while  at  the  moment  they  emerge  from  that  age 
and  enter  upon  a  perioil  less  susceptible  to  such  impressions,  they  must 
be  under  a  more  careful  religions  guulance  thau  auy  nn\v\^\v  ^c\i^«A5^ 
established  hy  the  State  can  afford.'' 
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This  conditon  of  the  pablic  ipiud  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  organiza- 
tion of  States  in  the  Northwest  Territory  led  in  large  measure  to  decen- 
tralization of  etlbrt  in  the  establishing  and  the  fostering  of  colleges.  A 
generation  later,  in  the  newer  States,  there  was  a  tendency  toward 
centralization  in  a  single  university.  The  result  of  the  differing  poli- 
cies may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  colleges  of  Ohio  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  development  of  the  University  of  Michigan  upon  the  other.  Indi- 
ana illustrates  the  effects  of  thcise  conflicting  ideas.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  century  her  people  were  influenced  largely  by  the  early  opinions. 
The  tendency  to-day  is  toward  more  vigorous  State  support,  and  toward 
centralization  of  effort.  A  study  of  such  an  educational  history  can 
not  fail  to  be  profitable  to  the  student  of  educational  problems.  Presi- 
dent Adams  points  out  the  significant  fact,  that  there  were  two  great 
statesmen  of  those  early  days,  who,  above  all,  appreciated  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  institutions  for 
higher  learning;  who  looked  forward  to  an  education  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people.  One  of  these  statesmen  was  the  founder 
of  the  University  of  Virginia ;  the  other  entertained  the  loftier  idea  of 
a  National  University  at  the  National  Capital.^ 

In  the  history  of  institutions  for  higher  learning  there  are  three 
phases  to  be  easily  distinguished.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  be  estab- 
lished, endowed,  and  controlled  by  religious  denominations.  This  has 
been  the  case  with  most  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  past.  The 
second  phase  is  to  be  seen  as  the  result  of  private  benevolence.  Clark, 
Cornell,  Yassar,  and  Johns  Hopkins  are  examples.  In  the  third  phase  we 
see  the  college  and  the  university  founded  and  maintained  by  the  State. 
President  Oilman,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  a  recent  lecture 
at  that  institution  on  ^^  The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Education,"  called 
attention  to  the  pertinent  fact  that  one  tendency  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  very  largely  toward  State  maintenance  and  control ;  and  he 
asserted  that  the  northwestern  States  offered  the  best  field  for  the 
study  of  the  operation  of  this  principle.  More  than  twenty  years  ago, 
while  professor  in  Yale  College,  in  a  discussion  of  the  question,  '*\Vhat 
sort  of  schools  ought  the  State  to  keep,"  President  Oilman  said : 

"The  State  may  say  to  private  parties,  you  may  maintain  the  schools, 
and  we  will  inspect  them ;  you  shall  have  the  responsibility,  and  we 
will  bestow  encouragement  and  bounties.  This  would  give  us  univer- 
sal private  schools.  Or  the  State  may  say  to  the  churches,  you  may  do 
this  work  in  your  own  religious  way,  and  we  will  oversee  and  assist  your 
efforts.  This  would  give  us  universal  parish  schools.  Neither  of  these 
plans  stands  any  chance  of  adoption  among  us,  at  least  in  this  genera- 
tion. Again,  the  State  may  say,  we  will  maintain  schools  for  the  des- 
titute and  neglect'Cd  only,  and  all  who  can  afford  to  pay  must  look  out 
forthemselves.  This  would  establish  pauper  schools— like  pauper  homes 
in  the  almshouses.    Or,  finally,  the  State  may  establish  Public  Schools 


>  Jefferson  and  Washington. 
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adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.    The  discnssion  is  practically  narrowed  to 
a  choice  between  these  two'conflictiug  theories." 

The  essay  from  which  I  have  quoted  related  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
to  the  subject  of  common  public  schools  for  training):  in  the  eUMuentary 
branches.  But  the  same  question  pertains  as  well  to  schools  of  higher 
grades.  Since  then,  we  think  the  discussion  has  closed  and  the  ques- 
tion, "What  sort  of  schools  ought  the  State  to  keop,"  is  answereil  In 
the  States  of  the  Northwest  by  the  unquestioned  establishment  of  pub- 
lic schools  of  all  grades  open  to  all  the  peo])Ie.  The  history  of  this 
establishment  includes  the  origin  and  development  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  State  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Institute.    This  sketch  is  a  study  along  these  lines. 

The  sketch  calls  attention  also  to  the  development  .and  value  of  the 
common  school  system.  A  writer  in  the  English  Westminster  Keview, 
for  January,  1887,  says : 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  public  education  in  America  is  that 
it  is  free.  Tuition  in  all  public  schools,  whether  elementary  or  high,  is 
essentially  gratuitous ;  in  no  other  country  has  it  been  so  clearly  recog- 
nized that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  free  instruction  for  all 
the  children  of  its  people." 

Emile  de  Laveleye,  in  speaking  of  the  United  States  some  years  ago, 
said: 

"It  is  not  simply  true  that  every  one  knows  how  to  road,  but  every 
one  does  read  for  purposes  of  instruction,  entertainment,  participation 
in  pablio  afiairs,  direction  of  labor,  gaining  of  money,  or  investigation 
of  religions  truth.  The  American  Union  in  consequence  uses  up  as 
much  paper  as  France  and  England  combined.  Free  to  all,  open  to  all, 
receiving  upon  its  benches  children  of  all  classes,  and  all  religious  de- 
nominations, the  Public  School  obliterates  social  distinctions,  deadens 
religions  animosities,  roots  out  prejudices  and  antipathies,  and  inspires 
in  all  a  love  of  their  common  country,  and  a  respect  for  free  institutions. 
It  is  the  American  public  school  which  enables  their  people  to  assimi- 
late so  great  a  number  of  foreigners  every  year  into  their  ujitioiiality." 

The  writer  of  this  monograph  believes  that  in  no  State  is  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  system  to  be  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  In- 
diana. The  School  Law  of  the  State  and  its  practical  service  have 
attracted  favorable  comment  from  various  States  of  the  Union,  and 
professional  educators  frequently  accord  to  it  precedence  over  the  laws 
of  all  other  States.  The  scheme  upon  which  the  Indiana  system  oper- 
ates and  its  official  machinery  are  here  presented. 

The  monograph  also  traces  the  early  struggles  of  pioneers  to  estab- 
lish a  public  institution  for  classical  learning,  even  before  the  State  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Union.  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  at  the 
"Boro  of  Vincennes,''  in  1807,  became  the  President  of  the  first  Board 
of  Tmstees  of  the  first  institution  of  learning  founded  in  Indiana  Terri- 
tory.  This  was  the  same  year  that  Fulton's  steamboat  made  vt&  trial  trv^ 
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on  the  Hndson ;  it  was  bat  four  years  after  Jefierson  Lad  completed 
his  purchase  of  Louisiana,  an  event  so  freighted  with  future  consquences 
to  the  Nation;  scarcely  a  decade  had  elapsed  since  Great  Britain  had 
withdrawn  her  forces  from  northwestern  soil;  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury was  to  elapse  before  the  opening  of  the  National  Road  offered  easy 
immigration  to  the  West;  and  it  was  longer  still  till  the  railway  and 
the  locomotive  should  appear.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash)  aiid  on  the  larger  interior  streams,  lived  a  few  thousand  whites, 
while  many  Indian  tribes  lived  in  rude  huts  on  the  river  banks  or 
roamed  the  forests  of  the  Territory.  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  wei^ 
yet  to  reach  the  fulness  of  their  power. 

In  these  days,  as  this  sketch  shows, "  with  the  howl  of  the  wolf  within 
hearing  of  their  homes  and  the  smoke  of  the  wigwam  within  sight, 
the  boys  of  the  hardy  settlers  were  learning  to  read,  ^arma  virumque 
cano.^^  The  story  of  these  times  is  surely  not  uninteresting  in  the  his- 
tory of  education. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  this  valuable  monograph  be  published 
at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  B.  Dawson, 

Commissioner. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  (7.,  April  11,  1889. 
Sir  :  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  27, 1889, 
in  which  you  recommend  the  publication  of  a  monograph  giving  a  sketch 
of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Authority  is  hereby  given  for  the  publication  of  the  monograph  pro- 
vided there  are  funds  in  sufficient  amount,  available  for  such  purpose. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Noble, 

/Secretary, 
The  Commissioner  op  Education. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  are  three  distiuct  periodn  of  educational  history  in  Indiana: 

First,  from  the  year  of  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787,  until  the 
adoption  of  the  first  Constitution  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the 
State  into  the  Union  in  1816. 

Second,  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  old  Constitution  from  1816 
to  1851. 

Third,  from  1851,  when  the  new  Constitution  was  adopted  until  the 
present  time. 

The  history  of  the  first  period  is  the  record  of  pioneers,  in  their  at- 
tempt under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
provision  for  the  future  education  of  the  people  under  the  care  of  the 
State.  The  period  in  our  continental  history  preceding  and  including 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  recorded  legislation  of  vital  importance  in  the 
Babsequent  history  of  Indiana  Education.  The  record  of  that  time  be. 
longs  as  much  to  the  history  of  the  other  States  of  the  Northwest  as  to 
that  of  Indiana ;  but  no  sketch  of  Indiana  educational  history  would  be 
acceptable  without  some  appreciation  of  this  influence.  To  that  early 
legislation  and  it«  influence  we  call  attention  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  work. 

The  second  period  was  one  of  preparation,  during  which  the  people 
were  getting  ready  for  the  fulfillment  in  law  of  the  educational  provis- 
ion of  their  first  Constitution.  That  Constitution  asserted  that  '^  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in 
regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State  university  wherein 
tnition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all."  Circumstances  seemed 
not  to  ^^[lermif  while  that  Constitution  endured.  Not  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  at  fault,  but  preparation  for  common  schools  in  ^^  regular  grada- 
tion^ was  necessary.  That  period  of  foundation-laying  lasted  a  genera- 
tion. For  thirty-five  years  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  left 
unsatisfied  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State.  The  college,  the 
academy,  and  the  seminary  had  yet  to  lay  the  foundation  for  free  com- 
mon schools.  This  was  the  period  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  State 
and  sectarian  colleges  and  of  the  county  seminaries.    School  lands  were 
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taken  care  of,  but  schools  for  the  people  were  not  provided.  The  school 
fand  was  growing  and  was  Jealously  guarded,  aud  the  euactmeut  of  a 
few  iuefficieut  school  laws  indicated  the  growth  of  educational  senti- 
meuty  but  no  uniform  system  of  free  schools  was  instituted  for  the  State 
until  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  For  Ave  years  or  more 
before  the  constitutional  convention  met  in  1850  an  agitation  was  going 
on  for  free  and  uniform  schools.  Colleges  and  academies  had  x)roduced 
the  agitators.  One  of  these  college  agitators,  during  the  years  from  1846 
to  1851,  as  we  have  occasion  to  relate  in  subsequent  pages,  addressed 
some  forcible  messages  to  the  legislature.  Speaking  as  ^'  one  of  the  peo- 
ple" his  purpose  was  to  give  to  the  legislators  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
dangers  aud  evils  of  the  existing  illiteracy,  and  to  press  upon  them 
their  duty  under  the  circumstances.  By  the  existing  law  there  was  no 
uniformity  throughout  the  State,  or  even  throughout  a  single  county 
or  township  in  educational  matters.  The  maintenance  of  schools 
depended  upon  the  whims  of  the  district.  Feuds,  apathy,  or  opposi- 
tion caused  abandonment  of  education  in  many  communities.  The 
•'pure  democracy '^  of  the  New  England  town  did  not  always  succeed 
in  the  West.  Not  all  communities  in  Indiana  were  like  New  England. 
Indiana  stood  twenty-third  in  the  list  of  States  in  regard  to  popular 
education,  with  only  three  slave  States  below  her.  Such  was  the  cou- 
dition  of  the  State  when  the  new  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1851. 

It  has  been  during  this  third  period,  since  1851,  and  under  the  wise 
and  liberal  provisions  of  this  second  Constitution,  that  the  present  ad- 
vanced position  of  the  State  in  educational  affairs  has  been  attained. 
The  essential  fact  in  this  period  is  that  the  fundamental  law  not  only 
required  that  the  educational  system  of  the  State  should  be  general  and 
uniform,  but  also  forbade  the  enactment  of  local  or  special  laws  for 
supporting  common  schools.  In  1852  these  provisions  were  enacted 
into  a  law  containing  the  germs  of  the  present  system.  This  act,  after 
a  few  revisions  under  the  guidance  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  was 
embodied  in  the  act  of  1865,  the  last  comprehensive  statute  on  the  sub- 
ject of  common  schools. 

Our  sketch  will  include  a  brief  analysis  of  this  system  of  schools. 
But  before  directing  attention  to  that  theme,  or  before  attempting  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  higher  education,  we  must  turn  to  the  early 
influences  which  mcide  this  development  possible.  To  understand  prop- 
erly the  educational  history  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Northwest  we 
must  recall  the  organization  of  the  territory  from  which  they  were 
formed.  This  will  lead  us  to  the  induence  in  the  Northwest  of  the  men 
of  the  Revolution  aud  of  the  Congress  of  the  Old  Confederation. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TBBRITORIAL  LEGISLATION  OP  THE   CONTINENTAL  CON- 
GRESS. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revoliitiouary  War  fonr  States  presented  claims 
to  the  same  or  different  parts  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Massachasetts  and  Connecticnt  claimed  by  their  ori^nal  royal  char- 
ters all  the  land  between  their  northern  and  southern  parallels  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

New  York  relied  chiefly  upon  her  rights  derived  from  the  Six  Na- 
tions. 

Virginia,  quoting  the  old  charter  granted  by  James  I  in  1609,  which 
gave  her  the  land  north  and  south  along  the  coast  from  Old  Point  Com- 
fort *'np  into  the  land  north  and  west  from  sea  to  sea,"  and  asserting 
the  more  tangible  right  of  possession  derived  from  the  success  of  her 
expedition  under  George  Rogers  Clark,  embraced  by  her  claim  what 
was  then  our  entire  Northwest. 

The  settlement  of  these  conflicting  claims  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  with  which  the  peace  Congress  of  the  old  Confederacy 
had  to  deal.  Through  the  courageous  and  far-seeing  policy  of  Mary- 
land the  Articles  of  Confederation  hiul  not  been  allowed  to  go  into 
operation  until  asstirance  had  been  given  by  the  claimant  States  that 
this  land,  *' won  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure  of  all,"  should  be- 
come the  common  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  cessions  guar- 
anteed on  the  part  of  New  York  as  early  as  1780  and  by  Virginia  as 
earl3'  as  1781  were  completed  by  Connecticut's  cession,  Se])tember  .'50, 
1786,  with  the  exception  of  her  "-'Western  Reserve,"  which  she  held 
until  1800. 

On  June  5,  1783,  Colonel  Bland,  of  Virginia,  moved  in  Congress  to 
accept  Virginia's  cession  of  her  northwestern  land  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment on  the  terms  which  Virginia  had  offered.  These  terms  were, 
chiefly,  that  Congress  should  guarantee  to  Virginia  the  possession  of  the 
territory  now  known  as  Kentucky.  IJis  motion  included  a  proposition 
for  the  division  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  into  districts  suitable  for 
prospective  States  and  for  a  reservation  of  land  for  the  founding  of 
seminaries  of  learning. 

This  proposition  wsis  the  first  one  looking  toward  an  appropriation  of 
public  lands  in  the  new  Territory  for  the  support  of  education.  When 
Virginia  afterward  made  her  cession  without  coiiOL\t\o\i^  l\i^  Xyt^'^'^v 
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tion  of  Colonel  Bland  was  not  revived  b^^  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  ordi- 
uauce  of  1784.  Hut  on  May  7  of  that  year,  a  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night after  the  passage  of  his  ordinance,  Jefferson  reported  to  Congress 
a  bill  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  locating  and  disposing  of  lands  in  the 
Western  Territory.  This  bill  received  no  attention  from  Congress  till 
March  4, 1785,  when  it  was  reported  from  the  committee  anchanged. 
Timothy  Pickering  noticed  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the  bill  for 
schools  and  academies,  and  in  a  letter  to  Bufus  King,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  Pickering  called  attention  to  the  fact.  On  April  12, 1785, 
the  committee  reported  the  bill  with  many  modifications  and  additions. 
During  the  month's  debate  which  followed,  the  clause  which  sought  to 
give  public  support  to  religion  was  stricken  out  and  on  May  20, 1785, 
the  bill  became  a  law. 

This  was  the  first  law  of  Congress  relating  to  education  within  the 
present  Territory  of  Indiana.  In  the  law  were  these  significant  words: 
"There  shall  be  reserved  from  sale  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  said  township.'^  ^^This 
reservation,"  says  Professor  Knight,  '^  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
IK)liisy  which,  uniformly  observed  since  then,  has  set  n^ide  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  land  in  each  new  State  for  the  maintenance  of  common 
schools."' 

The  reservation  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  nature  of  an  inducement  to  pur- 
chasers, for  the  pioneer  settlers  who  were  proposing  to  leave  their  homes 
for  the  wilderness  were  seeking  the  most  favorable  terms  they  could  se- 
cure, and  the  easiest  way  Congress  had  to  meet  its  pressing  creditors 
was  by  payment  in  lands.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of 
Congress,  whether  it  act<ed  for  revenue  only  or  from  a  public-spirited 
purpose  of  establishing  and  fostering  a  system  of  State  education,  it  is 
certain  that  the  early  settlers  in  the  Ohio  Valley  were  firm  believers  in 
general  and  higher  education  by  the  State.  If  they  dictated  terms  to  a 
needy  Congress,  it  may  still  be  said  that  the  terms  were  wise  and  gen- 
erous and  from  a  public  spirit,  and  that  the  Congress  acted  not  without 
meritorious  design.  This  act  of  the  Continental  Congress  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  beginning  of  State  education  in  the  West. 

The  system  of  education  seen  in  Indiana,  and  which  we  describe  in 
the  following  pages,  did  not,  as  we  have  intimated,  spring  up  in  a  day. 
Its  rise  and  progress  may  not  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  any  single  leg- 
islative act  nor  the  outcome  of  any  one  man's  genius  and  foresight 
The  early  law  of  1785  to  which  we  have  referred  does  not  contain  the 
permanent  principle  on  which  these  Commonwealths  have  developed  a 
system  of  free  education.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  durable  basis 
upon  which  the  structure  has  been  reared. 

Somewhere  in  law,  by  educational  foresight,  a  foundation  was  laid 
which  has  made  this  development  possible.  The  tendency  to  trace  the 
origin  of  institutions  to  some  one  act,  opinion,  or  law  has  become  a 
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noticeable  habit  with  tlio  historic  writer.  But  seldom,  we  reiveat,  may 
an  iustitutioual  development  be  truly  called  the  product  of  a  single  par- 
liamentary or  legislative  euactmeut.  Yet,  like  tiie  institutions  of  civil 
Iit)erty,the  educational  institutions  of  the  Northwest  Territory  have 
their  Magna  Charta«    That  great  charter  is  found  in 

THE  ORDINANCE  OF   1787. 

The  school  boys  and  girls  of  the  ^^Old  Northwest"  have  been  learn- 
iogin  recent  years  the  history  and  the  importance  of  this  celebrated 
ordinance.  The  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  passage  has  been  the 
occasion  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commonwealths  which  it  has 
blessed  to  the  wisdom  and  benefits  of  its  provisions.  On  the  evening 
of  Jnly  13,  1887,  more  than  5,000  American  teachers  met  in  national 
convention  at  Chicago,  the  present  metropolis  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  this  last  act  of  the  old 
C3onfederate  Congress.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  give  a 
history  of  the  events  leading  to  that  enactment,  nor  to  attempt  toesti- 
mate  adequately  its  great  consequences.  But  some  notice  of  its  wise 
provisions  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  influences  leading  to  its  adoption 
may  not  be  impertinent  iu  this  connection. 

What  was  this  celebrated  ordinance,  and  why  has  it  become  so 
fomoas.? 

In  itself  the  ordinance  was  but  an  act  of  the  Continental  Congress 
providing  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  It  bears  the 
distinction  of  being  the  model  upon  which  nearly  all  subsequent  Terri- 
torial governments  were  organized.  The  territory  to  which  it  applied, 
coming  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  1763  from  the  undefined  claim  of 
France,  known  as  Louisiana,  had  come  to  the  States  of  ]bhe  Confederacy 
in  1783  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  which  acknowledged  our  in- 
dependence. The  expedition  of  George  Eogers  Clark  had  secured 
possession  of  the  disputed  soil,  and  it  was  the  right  of  possession  which 
was  the  determining  fact  in  the  disposal  of  this  region  by  the  treaty 
closing  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  energy  of  Clark  and  the  diplomacy 
of  Jay,  Franklin,  and  Adams  which  secured  for  us  the  great  Northwest. 

Bnt  the  Territory  came  to  the  States  severally  and  not  to  the  General 
Government.  It  embraced  all  territory  south  of  the  i)re^ent  bounda- 
ries of  British  Canada,  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  north  of  the  Ohio,  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  comprising  the  now  fiourishing  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  that  part  of  Minnesota 
east  of  the  Mississippi.^  The  lines  of  the  confiicting  claims  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Oonnecticut,  New  York,  and  Virginia  ran  across  these  lands. 
Their  original  charters  usnally  gave  them  occasion  to  claim  from  sea 


^Since  the  ordinftoce  applied  only  to  tlio  land  north  of  the  Ohio,  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tneky  were  Afterward  operative  acnus  that  river  to  low-water  mark.  By  the  cut- 
ting of  the  cnneDt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  some  iuteroBtiug  laud  Uti^atioa  Uaa 
arinn  beiweeo  Jadisaa  Mid  Kentucky, 
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to  sea.  Maryland,  one  of  the  landless  States,  had  wisely  insisted  as  a 
condition  of  her  acceptance  of  the  articles  of  confederation  that  the  ter- 
ritory secured  by  the  common  toil  and  suffering  should  be  ceded  to  the 
common  possession  and  control.  The  claimant  States,  led  by  New  York 
as  early  as  February,  1780,  expressed  their  willingness  to  consent  to  the 
grant,  and  on  March  1, 1784,  the  Confederate  Congress,  accepting  the 
proposed  grants  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  the  other  States  or  rely- 
ing upon  their  pledges,  received  the  Northwestern  Territory  from  the 
delegates  of  Virginia.  Virginia  had  fitted  out  Clark's  expedition  with- 
out the  help  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  she  held  his  success  as  a 
crowning  title  to  the  land.  The  Congress  was  now  under  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest.  The  ordinance  of  1784, 
prepared  by  Jefferson,  was  the  immediate  result,  and  was  the  first  at- 
tempt of  Congress  in  this  direction. 

Except  as  the  basis  and  the  forerunner  of  later  laws  and  the  greater 
ordinance,  the  draft  of  Jefferson  is  not  important  in  this  sketch.  It 
opened  the  way  and  helped  to  niake  straight  the  path  for  the  more  im- 
portant enactment  of  three  years  later.  The  immediate  occ<asion  for 
the  ordinance  of  1787  was  the  proposition  of  the  Ohio  Company  of 
New  England  to  purchase  lands  in  the  West.  Gen.  Kufus  Putnam, 
Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  and  Gen.  Samuel  II.  Parsons,  as  the  author- 
ized directors  of  this  company,  were  pressing  Congress  for  a  favorable 
offer  of  the  public  lands.  As  early  as  1783  some  Revolutionary  soldiers 
of  New  England  had  conceived  the  project  of  forming  a  new  State  west 
of  the  Ohio,  and  Timothy  Pickering  had  outlined  a  plan  for  its  govern- 
ment. Early  in  1786  they  effected  an  organization  and  applied  directly 
to  Congress  for  liberal  terms  of  purchase.  The  financial  straits  of  the 
Continental  Government  tended  to  the  promotion  of  their  project;  Con- 
gress was  anxious  to  sell,  the  land  company  was  anxious  to  buy.  But 
the  directors  of  the  proposed  new  State  had  well-formed  opinions  as  to 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  purchase  Government 
land,  to  leave  their  New  England  homes  and  to  settle  in  the  **  far  West." 
They  were  looking  to  the  building  of  a  free  State,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Manasseh  Cutler,  their  agent  in  the  purchase,  to  secure  in  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  Territory  a  stable  foundation  for  future  Common- 
wealths. 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  ORDINANCE. 

The  controversy  over  the  authorship  of  the  ordinance  is  interesting 
only  to  technical  and  particular  students  of  history.  "Great  meas- 
ures," says  Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn,  in  his  history  of  Indiana,  "are  seldom  the 
fruit  of  any  one  mind."  It  is  well  s«iid  in  connection  with  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  Timothy  Pickering  is  credited  with  the  earliest  suggestions  of 
some  of  its  fundamental  features.  Thomas  Jefferson  outlined  the  gen- 
eral plan  for  Territorial  governments  three  years  before.  Nathan  DanCi 
a  careful  and  painstaking  lawyer,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  Con- 
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gress,  had  charge  of  the  ordinance  on  its  passage,  and  was,  no  doabt,  its 
legal  draughtsman.  Manasseh  Cutler,  the  wise  and  tar-sighted  agent 
of  pioneer  laud  purchasers,  secured  purticular  and  satisfactory  amend- 
ments, and  the  original  sixth  article  of  the  great  compact  forever  for- 
bidding slavery  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  is  found  in  his  handwriting. 
The  enactment  was  the  result  of  a  consensus  of  wisdom  and  the  ex- 
perience of  a  series  of  years  in  land  legislation.  Its  creation  and  pas- 
sage are  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  honor 
connected  with  it  belongs  largely  to  that  historic  body. 

Owing  to  the  impotence  of  its  declining  years  no  great  honor  or  re- 
nown attached,  in  the  early  opinion  of  the  American  people,  to  thesuc- 
oessor  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress.  Its  name  ha<l  become  almost  a 
synonym  for  impotence.  For  nearly  a  decade  of  years  it  hjwl  dragged 
its  weary  length  along  without  power,  without  energy,  without  respect, 
almost  without  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Later  years  have  res- 
cued its  memory  from  an  unmerited  disrespect.  Yet  this  representa- 
tive Congress  of  a  weak  confederacy  was  the  same  Congress,  in  eil'ect, 
which  had  organized  resistance  to  the  mother  country,  had  gathered 
the  Colonial  army,  had  given  Washington  his  commission,  had  negoti- 
ated foreign  assistance,  and  had  declared  and  achieved  our  national  in- 
dependence. A  small  assembly  of  great  statesmen,  sometimes  for 
months  unable  to  muster  a  quorum,  it  was  a  body  Constitutionally  so 
weak  as  to  be  despised,  but  personally  so  strong  that,  with  all  its  Con- 
stitutional imiMMliinents,  it  was  able  to  perform  a  work  which  has  won 
the  veneration  of  their  posterity  and  the  admiration  of  mankind.  The 
records  of  the  Continental  Congress  contain  two  remarkable  documents 
which  alone  entitle  the  body  to  a  memorable  place  in  history.  One  of 
these  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  other  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  The  same  body  laid  the  foundation  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Constitution,  and  these  three  documents,  in  the  opinion  of  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar,  "make  the  three  title  deeds  of  American  history ."^ 

The  great  statute  of '87,  the  last  six  articles  of  which  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the  people  of  the  new  Ter- 
ritories, contained  for  the  prospective  States  some  solemn  guarantees. 
Upon  these  guarantees  rests  the  fame  of  the  ordinance.  It  guaranteed 
to  their  i>eople  forever  : 

1.  FREE  SOIL. 

. 

''There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said 
Territory  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

These  historic  and  familiar  words,  which  became  the  model  for  subse- 
quent restrictions  upon  slavery,  had  been  inserted  by  Jefferson  in  his 
Onlinanceof  1784,  butashis  design  covered  the  Southwcstas  well  as  the 
Northwest  Territory,  Congress  refused  to  ratify  the  restriction.  When, 
three  years  later,  the  words  became  part  of  the  law  ot  Wi^YwsviV^Wikfc^ 

^Ontioa  »t  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  foiuuViug  of  M.at*\eUa,  0V\o,  K^t\\A^>*^- 
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made  slavery  forever  illegal  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  At  least,  their 
enactnieiit  into  law  made  the  future  permanence  of  slavery  impossible 
in  these  States.  They  were  also  the  words  of  the  famous  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso which  attempted  the  rescue  from  slavery  of  our  Mexican  acquisi- 
tion in  1846  and  1847 ;  and  subsequently  they  were  made  a  part  of  our 
Constitution  by  the  13th  amendment,  in  1865. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn  in  his  late  admirable  sketch  of  the  early  history  of 
Indiana  has  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  slavery  existed  in  the  In- 
diana Territory.  The  Territorial  statutes  are  evidence  enough  upon 
that  point.  In  1796,  as  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley  has  made  known,^  the  slav^ 
in  the  Northwest,  <'  as  regards  the  legal  question  affecting  their  liberty,'' 
were  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Those  subject  to  French  owners 
previous  to  the  cession  to  England  in  1763 ;  (2)  Those  held  by  British 
owners  at  the  time,  of  Jay's  Treaty  in  1796 ;  (3)  Those  brought  from 
States  in  which  slavery  was  la\\^ul.  The  first  class  had  become  merely 
an  historical  reminiscence;  English  ownership  had  transmitted  an  in- 
considerable and  a  rapidly  decreasing  number — the  only  legal  slaves 
that  ever  existed  in  the  Territory  after  its  possession  by  the  United 
States ;  it  was  the  third  chiss,  that  which  came  by  immigration,  chiefly 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  which  presented  a  slave  problem  to  In- 
diana. 

The  "act  concerning  servants,"  approved  by  Governor  Harrison 
September  17, 1807,  bears  testimony  to  a  social  condition  from  which  sla- 
very was  by  no  means  debarred.  The  language  concerning  "  negroes" 
"  mulattoes  "  and  the  "purchase  of  servants,"  the  provisions  concern- 
ing indentured  servants,  those  allowing  masters  to  bring  their  slaves 
into  the  Territory  and  to  hold  them  in  servitude  until  a  specified  age, 
attest  the  fctct  of  slavery.  But  we  do  not  find  that  any  legal  decision 
ever  gave  sanction  to  such  enactments.  In  the  course  of  events  they 
would  certainly  have  been  set  aside  in  a  constitutional  way ;  and  even 
though  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Indiana  had  not  soon  voted  to  be- 
come a  free  Territory  and  a  free  State,  it  would  have  been  decided  as  it 
was  in  Michigan  that  "  a  right  of  property  in  the  human  species  can  not 
exist  in  this  Territory."  Slavery  could  not  exist  in  the  face  of  the  ordi- 
nance  of  1787.  The  great  compact  guaranteed  the  soil  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  theory,  to  free  labor  and  free  men.  The  eloquence  of  Senator  Hoar 
at  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  April 
1888,  is  in  accord  with  the  truth  of  history  :  "  When  the  older  States  or 
nations,  where  the  chains  of  human  bondage  have  been  broken,  shall 
utter  the  proud  boast  <  With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom,' 
each  sister  of  this  imperial  groui) — Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin — may  lift  her  queenly  head  with  the  yet  prouder  answer, 
*  But  I  was  free  born. ' " 

The  importance  of  this  provision  the  events  of  history  have  in  a  meas- 
ure revealed.  Without  it  the  story  of  education  in  Indiana  as  it  is  to- 
daj  would  not  have  been  written. 
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'  2.    RELIGIOUS    FREEDOM. 

This,  also,  the  ordinauce  giiarautoed :  ^^  No  |>er8on,  donieaiiiiig  him- 
self in  a  peaceable,  orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of 
his  mode  of  worship  or  religions  sentiments,  in  the  said  territory."  This 
was  a  step  in  advance  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  age.  Establish- 
ment and  religious  discrimination  had  not  yet  been  driven  out  of  New 
England.  In  this  resi>ect  Virginia  had  gone  to  the  front.  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Mason  had  been  contending  for  some  years  in  the  Old 
Dominion  for  religious  freedom.  That  which  they  had  so  great  a 
straggle  to  secure  under  their  own  local  government  they  thus  helped 
to  guarantee  to  the  populations  of  future  States.  The  iiiduence  of  the 
fact  on  social  progress  and  education  is  best  understood  by  those  who 
most  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  idea  of  religious  freedom  in  uui* 
versal  history. 

3.  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

The  benefits  of  habeas  corpus,  of  trial  by  jury,  of  reasonable  fines,  and 
moderate  bail,  of  all  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  common  law, 
these  rights  secured  to  Englishmen  by  Magna  Charta  and  the  glorious 
revolution  of  1688,  and  which  are  embodied  in  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments of  our  Constitution  known  as  the  ^* American  Bill  of  Rights," 
were  incorporated  in  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. 

4.  SUPPORT  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  EDUCATION. 

"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  be  forever  encouraged." 

This  guarantee  is  as  familiar  to  the  ])eople  of  the  Northwest  as  the 
language  of  the  Declaration,  or  of  the  Constitution.  It  became  the  biiHis 
and  inspiration  of  the  educational  life  of  these  States.  Like  the  first 
line  of  a  written  Constitution  it  bound  each  State,  as  it  came  into  the 
Union,  to  recognize  its  obligation  to  carry  out  this  provision. 

Such  was  the  last  act  of  the  old  Continental  Congress.*  It  was  an 
exercise  of  national  sovereignty,  as  Madison  said,  '^  without  the  least 
color  of  eonstitutional  authority.''  It  h.as  been  called  "  a  usurpation  to 
meet  an  emergency."  That  such  an  exercise  of  authority  x>assed  with- 
out serious  objection  shows  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  the  States  toward 
the  national  idea.  Like  Mr.  Jefferson's  later  extra-constitutional  act 
in  the  pnrchase  of  Louisiana,  this  assumption  of  power  in  imposing  a 
form  of  government  upon  the  Northwest  has  been  fraught  with  such 
momentous  consequences  for  good  that  the  act  is  remembered  as  the 


^The  two  other  articles  of  compact  in  tbo  ordinance  related  to  the  diviBion  of  tbe 
territory  iato  States,  and  asserted  the  perpetual  jar isdictiou  o{  i\ie\3\i\\Ad.^VAXA^^^«( 
the  people  of  the  new  territoriea  &a  a  part  of  the  Federal  \3mdu. 
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chief  glory  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Congress.  -The  act  wjw  ratified 
by  the  ftrst  Congress  under  tlie  Constitution.  The  eulogies  which  it  has 
received,  though  zealous  in  admiration,  yet  may  not  be  called  extrava- 
gant. Mr.  Webster  has  said  of  it,  "  We  are  accustomed  to  praise  the 
lawgivers  of  antiquity ;  we  help  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Solon  and 
Lycurgus ;  but  I  doubt  whether  one  single  law  of  any  law-giver,  ancient 
or  modern,  has  produced  effects  of  more  distinct,  marked,  and  lasting 
character  than  the  ordinance  of  1787.  We  see  its  consequences  at  this 
moment  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  see  them  while  the  Ohio  shall  flow." 
Senator  Hoar  has  called  it  one  of  the  acts  '*  which  devoted  this  nation 
forever  to  equality,  to  education,  to  religion,  and  to  liberty."  Judge 
Timothy  Walker,  of  Ohio,  has  described  it  as  ^'one  of  those  matchless 
specimens  of  sagacious  foresight  which  even  the  reckless  spirit  of  inno- 
vation would  not  venture  to  assail."  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  his  Intrp- 
duction  to  the  Statutes  of  Ohio,  says :  "  Never,  probably,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  did  a  measure  of  legislation  so  accurately  fulfill,  and  yet 
so  mightily  exceed,  the  anticipation  of  the  legislators.  The  ordinance 
has  well  been  described  as  having  been  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night  in  the  settlement  and  government  of  the  Northwestern 
States.  Dr.  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  says  of 
this  legislation,  ^<  In  advance  of  the  coming  millions  it  had,  as  it  were, 
shaped  the  earth  and  the  heavens  of  a  sleeping  empire.  The  great  char- 
ter of  the  Northwest  had  consecrated  it  irrevocably  to  human  freedom, 
to  religion,  learning,  and  free  thought.  This  one  act  is  the  most  domi- 
nant one  in  our  whole  history  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is 
the  act  which  became  decisive  in  the  great  rebellion.  Without  it,  so 
far  as  human  judgment  caTi  discover,  the  victory  of  free  labor  would 
have  become  impossible." 

Attention  has  been  directed,  at  so  great  a  length,  to  this  law  because 
it  is  fundamental  to  all  subsequent  legislation  in  the  Territory  and  the 
State.  Its  influence  has  been  decisive,  not  only  in  determining  legisla- 
tion, but  in  shaping  thought  and  opinion  upon  popular  education,  and 
in  giving  direction  to  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Without  a  comprehen- 
sion of  its  provisions  and  itsinfiuences  the  subsequent  history  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State  can  hardly  be  explained.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
free  school  system  of  the  State  is  the  natural,  if  not  the  inevitable,  out- 
growth of  this  radical  and  organic  law. 

We  give  in  a  subsequent  chapter  a  brief  analysis  of  Indiana's  sys- 
tem of  education. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF   IIIGUEB   EDUCATION— VINCENNES 

UNIVERSITY, 

After  the  passage  of  the  ordiuance  of  1787  Congress  still  hesitated 
to  offer  satisfactory  terms  of  land  sales  to  the  Ohio  Company.  Condi- 
tions offered  in  an  ordinance,  Jnly  19  of  tbat  year,  provided  that  the 
only  reservation  was  to  be  the  lot  No.  16,  as  provided  for  in  the  law  of 
1785.  Dr.  Cutler  insisted  upon  more  favorable  terms  and  lie  made 
known  to  Congress  the  only  conditions  upon  which  the  Ohio  Company 
was  willing  to  purchase.  By  his  perseverance  and  determination  he 
gained  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  the  law  of  July  23,  1787,  two  addi- 
tional townships  for  the  perpetual  support  of  a  university.  The  prece- 
dent here  established  gave  Indiana  an  opportunity  to  claim  a  similar 
donation  from  Congress,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  she  afterwards  obtained. 

Indiana  Territory  was  organized  in  the  year  1800.  In  1804,  March 
26,  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled,  ^^An  act  making  provision  for  the 
disposal  of  the  public  lauds  in  the  three  land  districts,  viz,  Detroit, 
E^askaskia,  and  Yiucennes."  In  1805  the  Detroit  district  became  the 
Territory  of  Michigan;  in  1809  Kaskaskia  became  Illinois,  embracing 
substantially  the  present  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  The  act  of 
1804  provided  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands,  ^^  with  the  exception  of  the 
section  numbered  sixteen,  which  shall  be  reserved  in  each  township  for 
the  support  of  schools  within  the  same ;  also,  of  an  entire  township  in 
each  of  the  three  described  tracts  of  country  or  districts  to  be  located 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning." 

On  the  10th  October,  1806,  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  located  township  No.  2  south,  range  11  east,  now  in  Gibson 
County,  Indiana,  for  the  useof  a  seminary  of  learning,  as  required  by 
this  act.  We  will  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  second  reservation  of 
land  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  higher  education  in  Indiana.  By 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Indiana  as  a  State  of  the  Union, 
Congress  provided,  April  19,  1816,  "  that  one  entire  township,  which 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  the  one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such 
seminary,"  by  the  legislature  of  the  State.  Mr.  Monroe,  then  President, 
designated  the  township,  which  is  now  named  Perry,  in  the  county 
which'  received  the  name  of  Monroe  by  reason  of  the  President's  selec- 
tion. 
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The  first  representative  lawmakiug  i)ower  iu  the  Noi*thwest  Territory 
promptly  turned  its  attention  toward  carrying  out  the  declaration  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  in  regard  to  encouraging  <<goo<l  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind"  by  the  promotion  of  education.  The  Ohio 
University  at  Athens  was  founded  by  the  Territorial  legislature  Jan- 
nary  9, 1802.'  This  was  nearly  a  year  before  Ohio^s  admission  as  a  State. 
The  Indiana  Territory,  organized  as  we  have  said  in  the  year  1800,  oom* 
prised  all  of  the  Northwest  Territory  except  the  more  thickly  settled 
and  lately  separated  Territory  of  Ohio.  The  same  liberal  policy  toward 
education  was  early  instituted  in  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  in  harmony 
with  the  purpose  of  the  early  ordinance.  The  first  general  assembly  of 
the  Territory  "begun  and  held  at  the  Borough  of  Vinccnnes''  passed 
"an  act  to  incorporate  an  university  in  the  Indiana  Territory,"  which 
act  was  approved  by  Governor  William  Henry  Harrison,  November  29, 
1806.    The  words  preceding  the  "  Be  it  enacted"  are  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  the  independence,  happiness,  and  energy  of  every  republic 
'  depends  (under  the  influence  of  the  destinies  of  Heaven)  upon  the  wis- 
dom, virtue,  talents,  and  energy  of  its  citizens  and  rulers'; 

"And  whereas  science,  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts  contribute 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  improve  those  qualities  and  requirements; 

"  And  whereas  learning  hath  ever  been  found  the  ablest  ailvocate 
of  genuine  liberty,  the  best  supporter  of  rational  religion,  and  the 
source  of  the  only  solid  and  imperishable  glory  which  nations  can  ac- 
quire ; 

"  And  forasmuch  as  literature  and  philosophy  furnish  the  most  useful 
and  pleasing  occupations,  improving  and  varying  the  enjoyments  of 
prosperity,  affording  relief  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  hoi>e 
and  consolation  iu  the  hours  of  death  ; 

"And  considering  that  in  a  commonwealth  where  the  humblest  citi- 
zen may  be  elected  to  the  highest  public  offices,  and  where  the  Heaven- 
born  prerogative  of  the  right  to  elect  and  to  reject  is  retained  and  se- 
cured to  the  citizens,  the  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for  a  magistrate 
and  elector  should  be  widely  diffused  : " 

It  was  then  enacted  by  the  legislative  council  and  house  of  represent- 
atives that  an  university  be,  and  is  hereby,  instituted  and  incorporated 
within  this  Territory,  "  to  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  or  style  of 
the  Vinceunes  University."  The  following  persons  designated  by  theordi- 
nance  composed  the  first  board  of  trustees :  William  Henry  Harrison, 
John  Gibson,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Henry  Vanderburgh,  Waller  Taylor,  Ben- 
jamin Parke,  Peter  Jones,  James  Johnson,  John  Baddollet,  John  Bice 
Jones,  George  Wallace,  William  Bullitt,  Ellas  McNamee,  Henry  Hurst, 
Gen.  W.  Johnston,  Francis  Vigo,  Jacob  KuykendoU,  Samuel  McKee,  Na- 
thaniel Ewing,  George  Leach,  Luke  Decker,  Samuel  Gwathmey,  and 
John  Johnson.  Governor  Harrison  was  elected  president  of  the  board. 
This  body  was  empowered  to  make  by-laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations 
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for  its  own  government  not  inconsistent  with  tlie  charter  or  laws  of  the 
Territory  or  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  trnstees  were  to  establish  ^^  as 
speedily  as  may  be,  an  university  within  the  borough  of  Vinceunes,and 
to  appoint  to  preside  over  and  govern  it,  a  president  and  not  exceeding 
four  professors  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
English  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.^  Tlie  Aiculty  was  empowered  to 
grant,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  to 
such  students  as  were  considered  proficient  in  learning.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  *'  no  particular  tenets  of  religion  shall  be  taught  in  said 
university,^  but  it  was  provided  that  whenever  it  was  deemed  necessary 
for  the  "  good  of  the  university  and  for  the  progress  of  education,  de- 
partments of  theology,  law,  and  physic  might  be  established,  and 
whenever  the  funds  of  the  university  permitted,  all  students  were  to  be 
educated  gratis  in  all  or  any  of  the  branches  they  might  require.'' ' 

Two  other  sections  deserve  to  be  quoted  entire : 

^'And  whereas  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country  may  tend  to  the 
gradual  civilization  of  the  rising  generation,  and  if  properly  conducted 
be  of  essential  service  to  themselves,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  brotherly  love,  which  all  men  ought  to  bear  to  each 
other,  of  whatever  color,  and  tend  also  to  preserve  that  friendship  and 
harmony  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  Government  and  the  Indians: 
Be  it  therefore  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enjoined  on  the  said  trustees 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  induce  the  said  aborigines  to  send 
their  children  to  the  university  for  education,  who,  when  sent,  shall  be 
maintained,  clothed,  and  e<iucated  at  the  expense  of  said  institution.'' * 

^  Be  it  enacted,  That  the  said  trustees,  as  soon  as  in  their  opinion  the 
funds  of  the  said  institution  will  admit,  are  hereby  required  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  for  the  education  of  females,  and  to  make  such  by- 
laws and  ordinances  for  said  institution  and  the  government  thereof  as 
as  they  may  think  proper.'' 

But  the  young  Indians,  it  seems,  had  a  greater  relish  for  following 
Teenmseh  on  the  war  path  than  for  the  civilization  of  books.  Only  one 
Indian  was  ever  allured  within  the  walls  of  the  institution.  The  young 
warriors,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time,  '*  showed  a  far  greater  natural 
predisposition  for  disfurnishing  the  outside  of  other  people's  heads  than 
for  furnishing  the  insides  of  their  own." 

After  this  indication  of  their  philanthropic  interest  and  Christian 
sympathy  with  their  aboriginal  neighbors,  we  find  in  this  educational 
law  of  the  Territorial  legislators  the  further  enactment,  which  we  must 
tran8cril>e  in  full : 

**  That  for  the  support  of  the  aforesaid  institution  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  library  and  the  necessary  ])hilosophical  and  ex[>eri- 
mental  apparatus,  agre^^ably  to  the  eighth  section  of  this  law,  there 
shall  be  raised  a  sum  not  exceeding  $20,000  by  a  lottery,  to  be  carried 
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into  operation  as  speedily  as  may  be  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
that  the  trustees  of  the  said  university  shall  appoint  five  discreet  persons, 
either  of  their  body  or  other  persons,  to  be  managers  of  the  said  lottery, 
each  of  whom  shall  give  security,  to  be  approved  of  by  said  trustees, 
in  such  sum  as  they  shall  direct,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duty  required  of  said  managers ;  and  the  said  managers  shall  have 
power  to  adopt  such  schemes  as  they  may  deem  proi)er  to  sell  the  said 
tickets  [Hickets'  had  not  been  'said-]  and  to  superintend  the  drawing 
of  the  same  and  the  payment  of  the  prizes ;  and  that  as  often  as  the 
said  managers  shall  receive  $1,000  they  shall  deposit  the  same  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  board  of  trustees,  and  the  said  man< 
agers  and  trustees  shall  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings  therein 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  drawing  of  said  lottery." 

This  clause  legalizing  a  public  lottery  in  the  name  of  higher  education 
was  the  last  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  long  law,  except  that  the 
**  professors  during  their  professorship  ^  and  the  '^  students  while  at  col- 
lege "  were  to  be  exempt  from  militia  duty. 

We  do  not  find  that  much  interest  was  subsequently  taken  in  the 
successful  operation  of  the  lottery.  Public  sentiment  in  the  State,  no 
doubt,  soon  condemned  such  a  financial  policy,  and  it  soon  ceased  to 
operate.  It  was  revived  and  used  as  a  means  of  income  to  the  Yincenues 
University  at  times  in  later  years,  but  never  without  protest,  and  the 
institution  of  the  lottery  has  long  since  been  finally  abolished.  This 
practice,  formerly  existent  in  many  American  States,  has  pernmneiitly 
disax)peured  from  every  State  of  the  Union  save  one. 

Any  one  who  is  attracted  to  questions  of  casuistry  will  find  in  this 
early  legislation  some  interesting  refiections.  Perhaps  these  pioneers 
thought  the  end  justified  the  means;  oritmight  have  been  they  thought 
that,  as  corporations  have  no  souls,  so  nobody  was  answerable  to  any 
power,  temporal  or  eternal,  for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  State.  There 
is  evidence  that  they  held  the  belief,  in  harmony  with  a  doctrine  often 
seen  in  practice  in  later  days,  that  the  State  might  do  what,  by  the  law 
of  right  and  the  public  welfare,  the  individual  should  be  prevented  from 
doing.  For  we  find  in  the  Territorial  laws  an  enactment,  approved  Sep- 
tember 17,  1807,  to  the  efi'ect  that— 

"  No  person,  in  order  to  raise  money  or  other  property  for  himself  or 
another,  shall  publicly  or  privately  put  up  a  lottery  of  blanks  and 
prizes,  to  be  drawn  or  adventured  for,  or  any  prize  or  anything  to  be 
raflled  or  played  for ;  whoever  nhall  offend  herein  shall  forfeit^  to  the  use 
of  the  Territory^  the  whole  sum  of  money  or  in'operty  proposed  to  be  raised 
or  gainedJ^ 

It  may  be  that  the  Territory  intended  by  this  means  to  guard  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  people ;  or  it  is  barely  possibly  that  it  rather  pro- 
posed to  allow  no  infringement  ui>on  its  peculiar  monopoly.  At  least 
the  legislature  jiroposed  to  se^  to  it  that  if  the  lottery  device  existed  at 
all,  the  profits  should  accrue  to  the  public,  in  the  interests  of  education. 
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Thos,  YiDcenuos  Univ^ersity  was  the  first  institation  for  higher  learn- 
ing established  by  and  under  the  act  of  the  Territorial  public;  and  it 
was  the  first  snch  institation  of  learniu£r  within  the  limits  of  Indiana* 
To  it  was  given  the  seminary  township  reserved  by  the  act  of  Congress 
in  1804|  and  power  was  granted  to  sell  4,000  acres  and  to  receive  be- 
qnests,  and  to  hold  not  exceeding  100,000  acres  of  land.  In  the  wil- 
derness, among  hardy  pioneers,  before  the  State  took  its  place  in  the 
Union,  and  years  before  any  system  of  common  schools  for  its  people 
had  birth,  the  representatives  of  the  people  made  provision  for  the 
higher  education. 

The  Territorial  University  at  Vincennes  was  not  fully  open  for  in- 
stmction  till  1810.  Rev.  Samuel  Scott  was  its  first  president.  Mr. 
Scott  preached  the  first  Protestant  sermon  in  Indiana,  and  founded  the 
first  Protestant  church  in  the SUite,  the  ^4ndiana  Church"  ( Presbyterian) 
as  it  was  called.  He  opened  a  private  school  in  Vincennes  in  1808,  and 
this  school  became  the  nucleus  of  the  university.  T§  secure  sufficient 
income  for  the  institution  it  was  allowed  that  elementary  branches  be 
taught  in  connection  with  it.  The  school  at  Vincennes  was  iu  contin- 
uous existence,  in  some  capacity,  until  it  was  converted  into  the  ''  Knox 
County  Seminary  "  in  1825,  an  act  which  was  afterwards  declared  to  be 
illegal.  But  during  these  years,  from  1810  to  1825,  while  it  was  nom- 
inally a  public  institution,  it  received  no  support  from  State  taxation ; 
its  trustees  had  allowed  their  organization  to  lapse,  and  the  State  en- 
tirely withdrew  care  and  attention  from  its  alfairs.  In  1822  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  general  assembly  for  the  practical  confiscation  of  its  lands 
for  the  snpport  of  the  new  '^  State  seminary ''at  Bloomington,  and  in  182*1: 
the  State  formally  declared  the  Vincennes  institution  extinct.  This  act 
of  1822  recited  the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  Vincennes  University  "  had 
sold  portions  of  such  lands,  and  had  negligently  permitted  the  corpo- 
ration to  die  without  having  executed  deeds  to  purchasers,  and  the  act 
provided  for  the  sale  of  the  Seminary  township  In  Gibson  County,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  money  as  a  ^'  productive  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State  seminary,"  previously  established  at  Bloomington.  Subsequent 
acts,  in  1825  and  1827,  were  passed  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  sem- 
inary townshipsin  Gibson  and  Monroe  Counties,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  lands  granted  to  Vincennes  University,  in  1806.  were  still  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  Out  of  these  acts,  under  which  17,000  acres  of  the 
Gibson  County  lands  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  returned  to  the  State 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  seminary  and  college  funds,  came  the 
Bubseqnent  litigation  between  the  trustees  of  Vincennes  University 
and  the  State  of  Indiana.  This  litigation  it  will  be  proper  to  describe 
briefly  iu  this  connection. 

The  withdrawal  of  State  care  and  attention  from  this  earl}'  school  is 
not  fully  explained.  The  removal  of  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  and 
consequently  of  public  influence,  from  Vincennes  to  Corydon,  in  1813; 
the  carelessness  and  the  suspension  of  organizaUon  yax  \\;i&  o'^ixiX^^^x^Ql 
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trustees  and  tbe  indiiferencu  of  its  friends  ;  the  rise  of  similar  ^<  acade- 
mies'^  and  ^<  seuiiiiaries"  in  otlier  portions  of  tlie  State ;  the  desire  to 
have  tlie  State's  "  seminary"  near  the  centre  of  population,  which  was 
then  moving  rapidly  toward  the  north,  and,  perhaps,  iwlitical  influence — 
all  these  worked  adverst'ly  to  the  continuance  of  the  school  at  Vin- 
cennes  as  a  State  institution.  But  after  the  school  had  continued  for 
some  years  as  tlie  Knox  County  Seminary,  the  old  cori)oration  was 
resuscitated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1838,  making  provision  for 
supplying  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees.  A  clause,  however,  was 
inserted  in  this  act  intended  to  i)revent  the  renewal  of  any  claim 
to  the  seminary  township  taken  from  it  in  1822.  But  in  1845  the 
trustees  of  Vincennes  University,  thus  revived,  laid  claim  to  the  Gib- 
son County  lands,  and  to  the  proceeds  of  previous  sales  made  by  the 
State,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Indiana  University,  formerly 
the  State  seminary,  and  suit  was  brought  to  test  the  question  of  title. 
On  January  17, 1846,  in  order  to  make  legal  a  suit  against  a  State,  and 
to  relieve  the  occupants  of  the  lands  of  responsibility  and  litigation,  an 
swst  was  passed  b}'  the  State  legislature  authorizing  "  the  trustees  of 
Vincennes  University  to  bring  suit  against  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for 
other  purposes."  This  suit,  in  the  Marion  County  circuit  court,  resulted 
in  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  trustees  in  the  amount  of  $30,099.66  as  the 
proceeds  of  previous  sales.  On  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State,  this  decision  was  reversed,  the  court  holding  that  the  act  of  the 
Territorial  legislature  of  1800  granting  the  lands  to  the  Vincennes 
University  was  nugatory,  because  no  such  i»ower  was  vested  in  it  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  that  they  were  not,  at  the  time  of  this  sale  and  disposal, 
in  existence  as  a  corporation,  having  allowed  their  corporation  to  lapse. 
In  this  suit  Mr.  Samuel  Judah  iippeared  far  the  trustees  and  Mr.  O.  H. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Dunn  for  the  State. 

The  trustees  of  the  Vincennes  University  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
decision,  and  they  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which,  at  the  December  terra,  1852,  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  holding  that  when  the  Terri- 
torial k'gislature  of  1800  incorporated  a  "  board  of  tru«tees  of  the  Vin- 
cennes University,''  the  grant  of  a  township  in  the  Vincimnes  district 
by  the  Congress  of  1804,  and  which  was  located  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1800,  attaclied  to  this  board,  although  for  the  two  preceding 
years  there  had  been  no  grantee  in  existence;  and  holding  further 
that,  if  the  board  of  trustees,  by  a  failure  to  elect  when  vacancies  oc- 
curred, or  through  any  other  means,  became  reduced  to  a  le^s  number 
than  was  authorized  to  act  by  the  charter,  the  cori>oration  was  not 
thereby  dissolved,  but  its  franchises  were  suspended  until  restored  by 
legislative  action.  By  this  decision  the  State  recovered  to  the  Vin- 
cennes University  the  sum  of  $06,585,  one-fcmrth  of  which  was  retained 
as  attorney's  fees.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  on  this  topic  that  the 
trustees  subsequently  brought  suit  against  Mr.  Judah  to  compel  him  to 
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hand  over  to  tbo  university  the  $16,625  returned  by  him  as  attorney 
He  answered  that  they  had,  by  resohitiou  duly  entered  upon  their 
recoKls,  contracted  to  pay  him  one-fourth  of  what  they  should  recover 
in  the  salt.  The  trnstees  replied  that  at  the  date  referred  to  Mr.  Judah 
was  secretary  of  their  board  and  had  falsely  entered  the  resolution  upon 
their  record,  which  Mr.  Judah  denied.  Though  two  favorable  decisions 
were  gained  by  the  trustees  in  the  lower  courts,  Mr.  Judah  carried  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  ise-i  gained  a 
reversal,  and  the  suit  ended  in  his  retention  of  the  fees. 

We  have  carried  this  recital  forward  in  point  of  time  in  order  to  place 
in  connection  the  related  events  in  the  history  of  this  pioneer  institution. 
It  is  an  interesting  part  of  the  educational  history  of  the  State.  After 
the  reorganization  of  its  trustees  by  the  enabling  act  of  1838,  and  after 
they  had  recovered  by  litigation  more  than  $40,000  of  its  land  endow- 
ment, the  Vincennes  University,  in  1853,  again  opened  for  academic 
instruction.  Its  endowment  has  since  been  increased  to  over  $60,000, 
and  its  corps  of  instructors  have  brought  the  institution  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  vigorous  academic  school.  In  1856  a  department  for  women 
was  added  to  the  school.  This  continued  in  successful  operation  as  a 
separate  department  until  1870.  In  that  year  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  unite  the  two  schools,  and  since  then  pupils  of  both  sexes  have  had 
the  same  teachers  and  recited  in  the  same  classes. 

Owing  to  the  curtailment  of  its  revenues  by  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature the  school  has  never  become  the  complete  institution  designed 
by  the  founders,  but  has  corresponded  to  the  most  advanced  high 
schools  and  academies.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  more  than  this  at 
tbe  present  time.  However,  opportunities  have  been  olfered  to  those 
who  desire  to  take  a  more  advanced  course  to  do  so.  Its  regular  gradu- 
ates are  enabled  without  examination  to  enter  the  Junior  class  of  the 
State  University,  and  are  prepared  for  that  grade  in  similar  institu- 
tions. President  E.  A.  Bryan  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University, 
class  of  1878,  and  his  administration  has^wou  for  the  institution  a  con- 
fident and  growing  favor. 

The  early  history  of  Vincennes  University  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
history  of  higher  education  by  the  State.  In  its  early  life  it  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  first  eftbrt  of  the  people  toward  a  State  university. 
During  tbe  most  of  its  career  its  record  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  early  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  State  toward  higher  education. 
Naturally  its  history  leads  our  consideration  to  the  Indiana  University,  to 
the  account  of  which  we  presently  turn.  But  before  doing  so,  however, 
we  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  common  school  system  of  Indiana. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  INDIANA. 

I. — THE  OLD   CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

^^Theynro  the  most  ignorant  people  in  the  world.  There  is  not  a 
fiftieth  man  that  can  either  read  or  write." 

These  words  were  spoken  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wabash  Valley 
and  the  acljacent  country  by  Governor  St.  Clair  in  1790.  What  hath 
a  century  wrought !  Then  there  lived  here  a  people  isolated  from  civi- 
lization, almost  untouched  by  the  influences  of  refinement  and  cult- 
ai*e.  They  were  living  in  a  wilderness  among  savage  beasts  and  sav- 
age men.  The  English-speaking  population,  outside  of  the  military 
postfl,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  refugee  adventurers  who  had  come 
across  the  mountains,  or  followed  the  river  courses,  to  reach  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  French  settlements,  or  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
new  settlements  of  their  own.  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  and  Ameri- 
cans, as  Governor  St.  Clair  himself  records,  had  all  given  to  Clark's 
late  Indian  expedition  of  1786  all  that  they  could  spare,  and  ^^  often 
much  more  than  they  could  spare  with  any  convenience  to  themselves.'' 
Most  of  these  people  had  always  been  ignorant;  the  Indian  wars  had 
left  all  of  them  poor.  P.  Gibault,  priest,  and  eighty-seven  others  are 
our  witnesses  to  the  '<  statement  that  the  settlers  comprised  a  few  un- 
happy beings  who  are  scarcely  able  to  support  their  pitiful  existence, 
not  knowing  where  to  find  a  morsel  of  bread  to  nourish  their  families."^ 

At  the  time  of  which  St.  Clair  and  Gibault  spoke,  the  French  settler 
and  his  mode  of  life  had  not  yet  given  place  entirely  to  the  institutions 
and  spirit  of  English  civilization.  Within  less  than  two  decades  there- 
after the  Frenchman  had  disappeared  as  an  element  of  influence  in  the 
institutional  life  of  Indiana  Territory,  and  the  fact  that  his  civilization 
and  law  had  ever  contested  the  soil  was  attested  chiefly  by  the  names 
he  had  left  upon  the  map. 

When  Indiana  became  a  separate  Territory  in  1800  the  inhabitants 
were  still  poor,  ignorant,  unaspiring,  unchanging;  simple  and  relig- 
ious, it  may  be,  but  especially  marked  by  a  conspicuous  absence  of  the 
spirit  of  enterprise.  All  reminiscences  of  that  day,  and  some  years 
later,  go  to  prove  that  they  had  but  little  thought  to  give  to  education. 
Mr.  Washburn,  in  his  sketch  of  Gov.  Edward  Coles,  of  Illinois,  bears 
testimony  to  this  fact  in  his  description  of  the  "  poor  white''  element 
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which  came  from  the  Oarolinas,  and  other  parts  of  the  Soath.  into  the 
southern  settlements  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Jud^e  Burnett,  of  Ohio, 
in  his  "Notes"  on  the  early  life  of  the  Territory,  describes  the  inhabi- 
tants as  strikingly  ignorant  and  superstitious,  treading  iu  the  footsteps 
of  their  fathers,  imitative,  destructive  in  their  agricultural  methods,  ex- 
hausting their  fields  and  tlien  abandoning  them,  not  seeming  to  know 
of  any  improvements  in  agriculture  since  the  days  when  Noah  planted 
his  vineyard. 

These  few  indications  may  serve  to  give  ua  some  idea  of  the  land  and 
the  people  in  Indiana  in  the  two  decades  which  met  at  the  threshold 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  doubt  the  jncture,  in  large  measure,  is  one 
of  ignorance  and  poverty.  Nevertheless  the  American  had  scarcely  set 
his  foot  in  the  Territory  before  the  project  of  free  schools  followed  his 
coming.  That  he  came  in  poverty  renders  his  efforts  for  the  realization 
of  his  desire  all  the  more  to  iiis  honor. 

We  have  seen  what  beginnings  were  made  in  higher  education  in  the 
unsettled  Territory  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century.  We  wish  now  to 
trace  the  growth  and  influence  of  common  schools  for  the  i)e()ple. 

Nearly  a  half  century  elapsed  from  the  time  the  Vincennes  University 
was  established  by  the  early  pioneers  of  Indiana  before  the  j)Ian  of  the 
present  common-school  system  of  the  State  was  com])leteil  in  the  Cou- 
stitution  of  1851.  Why  was  there  such  delay  in  providing  a  common 
systenr  lor  universal  populai  education  t  Was  it  that  the  men  who 
founded  Indiana  were  indifferent  to  the  benefits  of  free  education  for 
all  the  people  f  Or,  were  they  unwilling  to  undertake  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  necessary  for  its  provision  ?  Or,  did  they  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  popular  education  under  a  popular  government  f 

The  evidence  which  we  discover  as  we  follow  the  history  of  Indiana 
pioneers  all  goes  to  prove  that  they  had  an  earnest  appreciation  of  these 
important  elements  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  State.  They  were  not  for- 
getful of  the  truth  which  Jefferson  had  taught — that  "  if  a  people  expects 
to  he  ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  can  be;"  and  they  were  far  from  endorsing,  either  in 
their  opinions  or  by  their  public  conduct,  the  old  dogma  and  heresy  of 
privileged  rulers — that  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  is  necessary  to  their 
obedience  to  law.  liather,  they  were  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  willing- 
ness to  undergo  a  continuous  struggle  for  the  sake  of  their  schools  and 
colleges.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  which  they  had  before  them,  nor  one 
which  they  could  be  expected  to  accomplish  in  a  year  or  a  decade ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  have  studied  the  conditions  of  their 
early  life  that  more  than  a  generation  elapsed  with  the  people  of  Indiana 
before  they  had  worked  out  a  comprehensive  system  of  schools  to  be 
applied  in  common  to  all  the  communities  of  the  State.  Those  who 
understand  the  impediments  and  difficulties  which  they  endured  will 
not  speak  in  disparagement  of  them  in  this  respect.  In  their  first 
State  Constitution,  as  we  shall  see,  the  people  made  it  iucumbeut  u\)ou 
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sabscqucut  legislatures  to  establish  a  system  of  common  6chools-»Q 
responsibility  from  which  sul>sequeut  generations  could  never  escape — 
and  the  early  efforts  in  this  direction,  without  precedents  or  models,  or 
means,  or  the  conveniences  of  settled  communities,  is  proof  sufficient  of 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  for  educational  advancement. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  early  home-hunters  came  into 
Indiana  they  came,  in  Ihe  great  majority  of  cases,  in  comparative  pov- 
erty. The  uplands  of  Indiana  were  in  densest  forest,  the  lowlands  were 
often  flooded,  and  tbe  prairies  were  for  the  most  part  in  undi*ained 
swamps.  Judge  D.  D.  Banta,  in  bis  account  of  tbe  early  years  of  the 
university,  says  of  tbe  early  comers :  "  Tbese  were  all  poor  men,  poor 
even  for  their  own  day.  Most  were  able  to  buy  40,  80,  or  100  acres  of 
land  at  *  Congress  price,'  but  there  were  comparatively  few  who  could 
do  more.  What  had  they  undertaken  ?  To  subdue  tbe  wilderness ;  to 
wrest  from  reluctant  nature  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies; to  construct  highways;  to  build  towns;  to  establish  churches  and 
schools— in  a  word,  to  make  a  State.  What  had  they  to  encounter! 
Tbe  story  of  tbeir  hardships  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  fully  told. 
Tbero  was  tbe  forest,  dense,  damp,  and  gloomy,  unexcelled  in  its  mag- 
nitude in  this  forest  continent  of  ours;  swamps  interminable  where  now 
are  fruitful  fields;  wild  besi^ts  waiting  to  devour  the  products  of  labor; 
the  Inte  and  early  frosts;  tbe  annual  floods;  the  want  of  markets;  a 
financial  revulsion  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences  tban  has  ever 
cursed  the  people  of  Indiana  since ;  and  tbe  almost  universal  preva- 
lence of  tbe  autumnal  and  other  sickness  peculiar  to  a  new  country. 
From  1820  to  1825  the  mortality  in  tbe  State  was  appalling.  In  the 
fall  of  1820  tbe  sickness  in  the  Blue  River  settlements  was  so  great  that 
there  were  not  enough  well  people  to  nurse  the  sick  ones.  In  1822  an 
epidemic  of  fever  broke  out  in  tbe  new  town  of  Indianapolis,  and  car- 
ried off*  72  persons,  an  eighth  of  tbe  population.  In  1820  over  100  out 
of  a  population  of  600  died  in  Yevay.  Palestine,  then  tbe  seat  of  jus- 
tice in  Lawrence  County,  was  nearly  depopulated."  "In  most  neigh- 
borhoods,'', says  another  historian,  "there  were  but  few  persons  wbo 
escaped  without  one  or  more  severe  attacks  of  fever.  Death  numbered 
his  victims  by  bnndreds.  Tbe  land  was  filled  with  mourning,  and  the 
graveyards  were  iilled  with  tbe  pioneer  dead." 

It  Wiis  in  such  times  as  tbese  that  the  snbsoiling  and  preparation 
were  going  forward  for  the  system  of  education  wbicb,  it  has  often 
been  thought,  was  conceived  and  invented  in  tbe  second  constitutional 
convention  of  1851.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  by  quick 
invention  that  lasting  and  wortby  institutions  arise.  Bather  the  slowly 
acquired  habits  of  life,  tbe  exi>eriences  gained  through  difficulties  and 
failures,  are  the  means  by  which  firm  foundations  are  established. 
The  English-speaking  people  receive  tbeir  organized  life,  in  civil  society, 
law,  politics  and  education,  not  from  persuasion,  philosophy  or  logic 
bat  from  the  realities  of  actual  experience.    Because  of  tins  is  it  so 
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fiiequently  said  that  our  institations  are  a  growth.  To  make  great 
iDStitations  ont  of  hauil,  either  educational  or  political,  lias  Keldom,  if 
ever,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people.  Noticing  this  truth  in  the  growth 
of  institations  we  may  truly  say  that  the  common -school  system  of 
Indiana,  as  it  is  to-day,  is  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  the  result  of 
these  50  years  of  apparent  neglect,  defeat,  and  failure.  The  people 
were  learning  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity. 

It  is  well  further  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Indiana  school  sys- 
tem is  not  the  prodnct  of  some  creative  genius  in  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1851,  a  body  which  has  been,  perhaps,  too  much  eulo- 
gized by  such  assertions  in  Indiana  educational  literature.  The  idea 
was  of  earlier  origin.  As  ex-Superintendent  John  W.  llolcombe  has 
said,  "  the  conception  and  invention  of  our  system  took  pliico  in  the 
minds  of  our  territorial  statesmen."  True,  the  date  of  1851  marks  an 
epoch  in  Indiana  educational  development.  Within  a  few  years,  under 
the  operation  of  a  new  Constitution  and  a  new  law,  a  great  change 
occurred  in  the  aspect  of  public  education,  and  it  seemed  that  all  these 
things  which  were  good  had  come  from  the  measures  which  were  nc^w. 
"But.  what  is  the  teaching  of  history?''  asks  a  social  reformer,  "but 
that  great  transformations,  while  ages  in  unnoticed  preparation,  when 
once  inaugurated,  are  accomplished  with  a  rapidity  and  resistless  mo- 
mentum proportioned  to  their  magnitude,  not  limited  by  it." 

The  labor  of  a  generation,  and  the  changed  conditions  resulting 
therefrom,  had  made  possible  the  realization  of  what  had  been  the  con- 
stant desire,  we  may  even  say  the  settled  purpose,  of  men  who  had 
come  before.  The  j)rinciple  of  uniform  education  in  free  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  State  came  down  through  the  Constitution  of  1810  from 
the  men  who  first  made  Indiana  a  State.  The  men  of  the  convention  of 
1851  may  be  said  to  have  recognized,  certainly  they  did  not  conceive, 
the  idea  as  a  policy  for  the  State.  To  their  honor  it  may  be  said  that, 
by  the  line  of  positive  progress  which  they  pursued,  they  gave  the  idea 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  develoj).  We  should  look  with  gratitude 
to  the  workers  of  the  later  convention,  but  wo  must  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  work  of  their  fathers,  who  laid  the  foundation  U|>on  which  tliey 
stood.  That  the  people  strove  for  a  generation  without  accomplishing 
the  object  in  view  does  not  prove  the  eftort  to  have  been  useless  or 
vain,  or  that  the  object  was  not  cl(»arly  apprehended. 

The  first  Constitution  under  which  the  people  seemed  to  be  struggling 
toward  a  goal  which  itself  had  set  before  them,  continually  reminded 
the  general  sissembly  of  what  had  yet  to  be  done.  This  Constitution 
was  adopted  in  convention  at  Oorydon  in  181G.  It  contained  these 
provisions  on  the  subject  of  education  : 

1.  *'  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  ditlused  throughout  a  com- 
munity, being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and 
spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  through  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  being  highly  conducive  to  ttvvseud^lt  aUall 
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be  tlie  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  improve- 
ment of  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  funds  which 
may  be  raised  from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  grand  object  for  which  they  are  or  may  be  intended. 
But  no  lands  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  or  seminaries  of  learning 
shall  be  sold  by  authority  of  this  State  prior  to  the  year  1820;  and  the 
moneys  which  may  be  raised  out  of  the  sale  of  any  such  lands,  or  other- 
wise obtained  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  fund 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  for  the  support  of  seminaries  and  public  schools.  The 
general  assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  such  laws  as  shall  he 
calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  im- 
provements, by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  and 
improvement  of  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural 
liistory;  and  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity, 
honesty,  industry,  and  morality. 

2.  <*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion, ascending  in  a  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State 
university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all. 

3.  "And  for  the  promotion  of  such  salutary  end  the  money  which  shall 
be  paid  as  an  equivalent  by  persons  exempt  from  militia  duty,  except 
in  times  of  war,  shall  be  exclusively  and  in  equal  proportions  applied  to 
the  support  of  county  seminaries ;  also  all  fines  assessed  for  any  breach 
of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  applied  to  said  seminaries  in  the  counties 
wherein  they  shall  be  assessed." 

*'  No  efficient  school  law,"  says  Mr.  IT.  M.  Skinner,  "  was  ever  passed 
under  that  Constitution."  However,  immediate  steps  were  taken  for 
the  care  and  improvement  of  the  school  lands.  Perhaps  under  the 
conditions  of  that  time,  which  we  have  in  a  measure  described,  this 
was  the  bCvSt  which  could  be  done.  If  they  could  not  then  support 
schools,  they  would  see  to  the  care  of  the  revenue  for  the  future.  An 
act  of  December  24, 1816,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  section  in  each  congressional  township.  It  was 
the  duty  of  this  officer  to  attend  to  the  leasing  of  the  school  lands. 
The  unimproved  lands  he  could  let  out  for  seven  years,  allowing  one 
lessee  to  a  quarter  section.  The  improved  lands  might  be  let  for  three 
years,  the  lessee  being  required  to  set  out  apple  and  peach  tree«  to  the 
number  of  100  each  on  his  allotment.  The  superintendent  was  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years,  to  be  paid  at  the  discretion  of  the 
county  commissioners. 

The  first  school  law  of  the  State  was  enacted  at  this  time,  December 
24,  1816.  It  provided  that  by  the  petition  of  twenty  householders  in 
any  Congressional  township,  there  should  be  an  election  of  three  town- 
ship trustees  for  school  purposes.    The  law  gave  to  these  trustees  all 
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necessary  powers  to  promote  edncation  and  to  oncoura^e  rcIiooIs;  but 
for  their  work  they  were  left  without  visible  means.  •  Their  chief  ]>urpose 
seemed  to  be  to  wait  for  revenue. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1321,  the  general  assembly  .appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  to  prepare  for  the  assembly  at  its  next  session  a  bill 
providiog  for  a  general  State  system  of  edncation.  They  were  in- 
structed to  ^^  guard  especially  against  any  distinction  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor."  The  vacation  during  which  the  conunittee  was  to  do 
this  work  passed  away  without  the  preparation  of  a  l)in.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion at  the  next  session,  reminded  the  committee  of  its  duty.  Rut  it 
was  not  until  January  .'H,  1824,  that  the  expected  school  law  was 
secured.  It  was  entitletl  "  An  act  to  incorporate  Congressional  town- 
ships, and  providing  for  public  schools  therein.''  By  its  provisions 
there  were  to  be  three  trustees  for  each  townshi])  who  were  to  have 
power  to  locate  school  districts,  to  appoint  subtrustees  for  these  dis- 
tricts, to  manage  the  school  lands,  and  to  have  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  The  school  buildings  were  to  be  erected  by  the 
people  of  the  several  districts,  and  the  law  levied  the  tax  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  shape  of  manual  labor.  Every  able-bodied  male  person, 
except  minors,  was  to  work  one  day  each  week  until  the  district  school- 
house  be  completed.  Every  voter  was  turned  iuto  a  builder,  some  were 
carpenters,  some  masons,  some  hewers.  In  case  the  builder  refused 
to  work,  or  to  pay  an  equivalent  in  glass,  boards,  nails,  or  other  mate- 
rial, he  was  to  be  fiued  37 J  cents  a  day  for  each  day's  failure.  Specitica- 
tions  were  made  as  to  the  schoolhouses ;  the  ciuling  was  to  be  eight 
feet  high,  the  floor  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The  trustees  were  also 
made  township  examiners,  and  the  teacher  was  required  to  prove  his 
competency  before  this  nonprofessional  body  by  examination  in  the 
three  branches  of  the  entire  school  curriculum,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

The  schools  established  by  this  law  were  neither  general  nor  free. 
They  were  not  general,  because  the  law  did  not  make  their  establish- 
ment mandatory.  They  were  not  free,  because  no  State  revenue  was 
provided  for  their  maintenance;  they  wore  sustained  by  "  rate  bills,"  a 
kind  of  graduated  tuition  fee.  The  consequence  of  these  important 
defects  was  that,  while  in  an  enterprising  neighborhood  schools  were 
sustained  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
schools  were  entirely  unknown. 

Another  general  school  law  was  passed  February  2,  1833,  but  it 
seems  to  have  had  no  considerable  influence  on  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  State.  To  the  three  trustees  in  each  Congressional  township, 
it  added  a  school  commissioner  for  the  county.  The  school  corporation 
was  evidently  growing.  It  had  passed  from  the  district  to  the  town- 
ship; it  had  now  reached  the  county. 

The  law  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  Congressional  township  the 
option  of  determining  whether,  when  their  school  land^  \\vm!L  \y^w  %A\<i^ 
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tlioy  would  leucl  the  money  in  tlioir  corporate  capacity  to  the  citizens 
of  their  township  and  county,  or  give  it  in  trust  to  the  loan  office  of  the 
Stiite.  In  the  first  instance,  there  was  no  security  beyond  the  mort-  '^ 
gage  or  note  of  the  individual  borrower;  in  the  second,  the  faith  of  the 
State  was  pledged  for  the  perpetual  payment  of  the  interest.  Many 
individual  interests  would  lead  the  townshij)  to  the  former  coarse.  The 
State  was  still  leaving  too  much  local  self-government  to  the  people. 

The  next  general  school  law  of  the  State  was  ensicted  February  6, 
1837.  By  this  law  the  county  school  commissioner  was  retained  and  to 
him  was  assigned  the  duty  of  managing  the  school  revenues.  Three 
conntj^  school  examiners  were  provided  for,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  who  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  judge  of  the  circuit  court.  There  wore  to  be  as  formerly  three  trus- 
tees to  each  Congressional  township.  The  county  commissioner  and  the 
trustees  were  to  hold  their  offices  for  three  years,  the  examiners  for  one. 
In  each  district  there  were  to  be  three  district  trustees.  All  matters 
pertaining  to  schools,  the  building  of  houses,  length  of  term,  etc.,  were 
to  be  left  to  popular  vote,  the  election  for  all  such  purposes  being  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  district  trustees.  In  this  law  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  town  and  city  schools.  These,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  provided  in  the  various  county  seats  by  the  county  seminaries, 
which  we  presently  describe. 

We  have  here  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  school  legislation 
under  the  Constitution  of  1816,*  to  the  time  when  the  agitation  began 
which  re^sulted  through, the  convention  of  1861,  and  the  law  of  1852,  in 
a  new  period  in  the  educational  development  of  the  State.  With  the 
test  of  the  law  of  1837,  the  first  epoch  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  It 
was  an  epoch  of  experiment.  This  law  and  all  its  predecessors  upon 
which  if  wa«  based  were  inadequate.  As  a  means  of  providing  for  pop- 
ular education  in  free  common  schools  they  must  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ures. They  may  have  accomplished  some  other  good;  certainly  they 
did  not  accomplish  the  principal  object  which  the  legislators  and  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  have  had  in  view. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  this  time  there  was  no  other 
school  legislation.  There  was  much ;  but  all  of  it,  as  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  see,  related  to  the  State  and  county  seminaries,  to  the  care 
and  sale  of  school  lands  and  the  ac<;umulation  of  the  school  fund.  These 
were  by  no  means  unimportant  matters,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Indiana 
school  fund  of  to-day,  which  is  held  in  such  inviolable  trust  by  the 
State,  it  does  not  beex)me  any  one  of  this  generation  to  depreciate  the 
sense  and  foresiglit  of  the  legislators  of  a  half  century  ago.  In  forming 
our  opinions  of  these  men,  we  must  think  in  part  from  their  poiqt  of 
view.  Evidently  they  thought  that  as  a  natural  stream  may  not  rise 
higher  than  its  source,  so,  indeed,  could  none  of  the  common  district 
schools  be  developed  faster  than  the  districts  themselves.   The  school,  if 
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adistrict  saw  fit  to  establish  one,  conld  be  in  no  fnrtlier  stnj^e  of  devolop- 
meut  than  the  people  whose  Kchool  it  was.    As  yet  there  was  no  thou j^lit 
that  the  State  might  control  and  use  the  schools  for  the  betti^r  growth 
of  the  local  district-    The  kinds  of  schools  the  various  townshii>s  should 
have  was  not  thought  a  proper  subject  of  legislation  by  the  State.    To 
give  the  various  counties  and  districts  an  opportunity,  or  to  take  care 
of  the  scliool  lands  was,  it  was  thought,  the  most  of  what  the  State 
needed  to  do.    And  after  all  it  is  only  upon  this  material  basis  of  se- 
cared  wealth  that  the  superstnicture  of  our  present  school  system  can 
rest.    It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  wonder  is,  tliat  in  the  promo- 
tion of  general  education  the  early  legislators  succeedcMl  so  well.    Their 
difticulties  of  which  we  have  often  heard,  we  have  i)rol>ab]y  never  been 
able  to  appreciat-e.    Certain  it  is,  they  did  not  lose  sight  for  a  moment 
of  the  cousummation  toward  which  they  labored — free  public  schools  by 
the  State  for  universal  education. 

But  why  this  failure  of  which  we  have  spoken  ! 

Such  instances  ^f  trial  and  failure  have  given  rise  to  what  is  now 
almost  an  historical  ailage,  that  a  people,  struggling  with  the  problems 
of  government  and  institutions,  are  first  to  be  taught  by  their  failures, 
afterward  by  their  successes.  The  experience  furnished  the  usual  i)roc- 
ess  of  social  development,  through  which  it  seems  the  people  had  nec- 
essarily to  go,  a  process  which  leads  us  to  observe  that  while  Jiny  pos- 
sible, but  inadequate,  measure  is  still  open  an<l  untried,  the  common- 
wealth refuses  the  final  and  radical  remedy.  The  common  schools  of 
this  period,  as  we  may  well  expect,  were  few  and  poor  indeed.  Kemi- 
ni.scences  of  them  suggest  the  old  story  of  the  rugged  i>ioneer  teacher, 
the  log  schoolhouse,  the  bare  rude  walls,  the  rough  pins  alK)ve  the 
teachei^s  desk  to  hold  his  '*gads,"  the  huge  fireplace,  the  rickety  back- 
less benches,  the  writing  exercise,  the  spelling-book,  and  "ciphering  to 
the  double  rule  of  three" — these  recall  for  us  the  early  school.  The 
buildings  were  in  most  instances  in  inconvenient  places  and  without 
furniture — such  a  matter  as  the  modern  apparatus  not  having  been 
thought  of. 

There  were  some  professional  teachers  in  those  <lays,  but  usually  the 
schools  were  managed  and  the  lessons  heard  by  men — seldoin  by  women — 
with  whom  school- teaching  was  but  an  incidental  occupation. 

The  secular  schools  in  the  Territory  before  the  admission  of  the  State 
probably  did  not  number  a  score,  and  fewer  of  them  were  free.  M. 
Rivet,  a  French  missionary,  had  opened  a  school  at  Vinceunes  as  early 
as  1793.  One  was  opened  near  Charlestown,  Clark  County,  in  l.S();5. 
John  Dumont  aiul  wife,  coming  from  New  York,  taught  in  Vevay  as 
early  as  1812. 

School  was  taught  in  the  old  fort  which  stoo<l  where  Fort  Wayne  is 
now,  in  1821,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  SbUe  there  were  occa- 
sional schools  usually  conducted  as  [)rivate  enterprises. 

Barnabas  C.  ITobbs,  a  veteran  teacher  of  the  State,  and  ex-8u\ierin- 
tendent  of  public  wstrnctioiij  in  his  reniiniacenc^s  o^  ^'' ¥iWc\^j  ^^^^ 
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Dayfl,"  says :  "  The  pioneer  teachers  were  generally  adventurere  from 
the  east  or  from  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  who  sought  tem|M)rary 
employment  during  winter  while  waiting  for  an  opening  for  business. 
Another  class  were  men  unsuccessful  in  trade,  or  who  were  lame  or 
otherwise  disabled.  I  once  went  to  school  to  a  retired  liquor  seller,  who 
was  very  corpulent  and  sedentary  in  his  habits.  He  was  extraordina- 
rily faithful  in  beginning  early  and  ^  keeping '  late.  School  commenced 
at  7  in  summer  and  7:30  in  winter.  Recesses,  morning  and  afternoon, 
were  Ave  minutes  long,  and  we  had  one  hour  at  noon.  We  were  fully  ten 
hours  in  school  in  summer.  How  scarcely  endurable  wiis  that  confine 
ment!  We  had  to  sit  on  backless  benches  all  those  long  days,  and  we 
wished — anxiously  wished — recess  or  noon  or  night  would  come.  Hours 
seemed  like  ages.  May  no  generation  ever  be  so  punished  again.  But 
there  was  some  silver  lining  to  that  cloud  in  my  early  school  days.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  supiK)se  that  250  pounds  avoirdupois  could  sit  in  one 
corner  of  any  house  all  day  without  getting  sleepy.  Peace  to  his  mem- 
ory. When  the  naps  came  there  was  relief  to  the  school.  We  ever 
enjoyed  these  genial  occasions,  and  drea<1ed  to  see  the  gentleman  wake 
up.    1  never  complained  of  his  needed  siestas." 

This  was  probably  a  type  of  a  good  many  schools  of  the  time.  But 
that  day  in  some  respects  was  not  unlike  this ;  there  were  then  as  now 
schools  and  schools,  teachers  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Ilobbs  bears  testimony  of  another  kind:  "An  accomplished 
woman  from  a  blight  center  in  North  Carolina,  tiauglit  a  summer  school 
in  southern  Indiana  in  the  early  days.  She  had  read  much  and  could 
talk  well ;  she  had  a  happy  way  of  illustrating  prose  and  i)oetry  by 
anecdotes  of  history  and  biography,  and  she  could  tell  much  about 
mythology.  The  lessons  of  poetry  in  Murray's  Introduction  and 
English  Reader,  became  intensely  interesting  after  her  stories  about 
Greece  and  Kome,  Ajax,  Pegasus,  and  Paniassus.  She  stirred  within 
me  a  love  for  classic  literature,  history  and  art  which  has  never  abated 
and  which  has  led  me  to  buy  many  books  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  bought.  She  lived  a  few  years  imperfectly  a))preciated,  and 
went  to  the  upper  kingdom.  ^ 

To  such  early  and  worthy  teachers  were  due  in  no  small  measure  the 
inlluences  which  subsequently  moulded  public  opinion  for  a  better  time. 

The  trustees  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  the  teachers  were,  as  a 
rule,  incapable;  the  teacher  himself  was  usually  without  education.  If 
one  ox)uld  write  and  show  the  boys  how  to  cipher  through  the  **  rule  of 
three"  ho  was  considered  unusually  proficient.  There  were  no  teachers* 
institutes,  normal  schools,  or  best  methods.  To  spell  well  and  to  write 
a  good  hand  were  considere<l  the  chief  ends  of  learning.  The  trustees 
were  required  by  law  to  emidoy  their  teacher  upon  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms.  Consequently  the  article  of  agreement  specified  what 
produce  should  be  i>aid  him,  where  it  should  be  <lelivered,  what  part 
sbould  be  in  money,  and  whether  or  not  the  teacher  should  ^<  board 
roamL^ 
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Thcj^  early  schools  often  lasted  from  sunrise  to  sanset.  The  first 
comers  generally  re^^eived  lirst  attention  from  tlie  teiicher,  the  subse- 
qaent  arrivals  awaiting  attention  in  turn.  Sometimes  tbe  tirst  comer 
was  awarded  the  place  of  honor  at  the  heiul  of  the  chiss,  and  in  consc* 
qaeace  the  smart  boy  would  be  apt  to  be  found  awaiting  his  teacher  at 
the  school  door  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  s(;hools  were  gener- 
ally "  Doisj-,"  every  pupil  conning  his  lesHon  as  loud  as  he  pleased. 
The  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  *'loud''  and  '^silent"  schools 
occupied  the  attention  of  educators  for  a  c<msiderable  period  of  years. 

The  capable  young  teiicher  of  those  days,  though  he  had  no  great 
drain  on  his  intellectual  capacity  in  the  schoolroom,  had  not  an  eiisy 
time  in  other  ways.  He  was  a  pioneer  worker  like  his  neighbors.  One 
of  them  who  was  afterwards  a  teivcher  in  the  Stati*.  University  has  left 
some  recollections  of  his  first  country  school  in  Monroe  County,  within 
four  miles  of  the  location  of  the  university.  It  was  in  the  early  thirties. 
The  "big  road" — the  Stiite  road  to  Columbus — was  the  only  highway 
through  the  country.  The  woods  were  full  of  deer  and  turkeys;  coons 
aud  foxes  and  wolves  and  panthers  prowled  around  occasionally,  an<l 
DOW  aud  then  a  bear  was  known  to  pass  through  the  neighborhood. 
The  boys  of  that  day,  the  young  teacher  among  them,  had  to  work 
harder  than  seems  necessary  now.  They  htid  the  trees  to  cut  down^ 
cut  up,  roll,  and  burn,  sprouts  to  grub  up,  rails  to  make  and  haul, 
fences  to  build,  corn  to  plow  and  hoe  in  the  rootiest  ground  one  ever 
saw.  At  harvest  they  had  the  wheat  to  cut  with  a  sickle,  to  tramp  it 
oat  with  horses  or  beat  it  out  with  a  flail. 

it  was  not  an  easy  task  under  such  circumstances,  while  most  of  the 
]jeople  were  striving  for  homes  aud  existence,  to  est^^blish  a  uniform 
system  of  schools  among  the  common  people. 

But  we  would  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  education  at  this 
time  in  Indiana,  depended  alone  upon  the  struggling  free  schools.  In 
such  a  case  the  outlook  would  have  been  hopeless.  But  that  common 
law  of  development,  so  noticeable  in  the  history  of  education,  was  work- 
ing here  as  it  had  invariably  worked  before.  The  foundation,  if  we  may 
euiploy  the  paradox,  was  laid  at  the  apex  of  our  educational  system.  It 
was  the  colleges  and  seminaries  which  were  destined  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  the  lower  schools.  The  colleges  had  begun  to  do  their  work, 
and  local  seminaries  were  multiplying  and  growing.  Their  iiiliuences 
were  taking  permanent  hold  on  the  State. 

We  can  not  in  this  sketch  fail  to  recognize  the  rise  and  influence  of 
the  old  county  seminaries.  Only  a  brief  outline  of  their  history  can  be 
given.  By  the  act  of  January  2i},  18 L8,  the  Governor  was  empowered 
to  ap)>o]ut  a  seminary  trustee  for  each  county  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  attend  to  the  accumulation  of  a  seminary  fund  from  fines  and  for- 
feitures, aud  to  loan  this  fund  to  the  best  advantage.  Two  years  later 
the  legislature  chartered  the  State  seminary  at  Bloomington. 

As  early  as  1821,  Bev.  William  Uaughton,  an  Irish  C^uak^t^  o\v&\\^t\^ 
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school  ill  Fayetto  County.  Ho  became  famous  as  a  teacher  through- 
out the  southeasteru  part  of  the  State,  and  largely  through  his  efforts 
theilrst  county  Heminary  in  tbe  State  was  established  in  Union  Oounty, 
February  7,  1825.  This  wns  the  beginning  of  tbe  county  seminaries, 
a  senes  of  institutions  established  in  v<irious  counties  of  the  State  to 
serve  the  need  of  advanced  pupils  and  to  prepare  students  for  college. 
Their  history  extends  through  a  perio<l  of  25  years. 

The  establishment  of  the  Union  County  Seminary  at  Liberty  in  1825 
was  by  special  charter,  but  in  1831  a  general  law  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  seminary  in  each  county.  Besides  these  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  respective  counties,  other  institutions  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  generally  called  "academies"  were  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  whose  charters  were  secured  from  the  legislature 
by  towns  and  cities  and  religious  denominations.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  founded  December  27,  1810,  in  Corydon,  then  the  capital  of  the 
St«ite.  One  followed  soon  after,  January  0,  1823,  at  Aurora,  secured 
chiefly  through  the  enterprise  of  James  Walker,  Jesse  L.  Ilolman,  and 
other  public-spirited  citizens  of  Dearborn  County.  Tlie  Territorial 
University  became  Knox  County  Seminary  in  1825. 

These  schools,  like  the  elementary  schools,  were  not  supported  with- 
out a  charge  for  tuitioh  in  the  shape  of  "  rate  bills."  As  the  buildings, 
fuel,  and  furnishings  were  supplied  by  county  funds,  the  charges  were 
not  very  heavy.  The  success  which  any  seminary  achieved  depended 
almost  entirely  upon  the  principal  who  was  placed  at  its  head  and  who 
became  its  faculty  and  directing  energy.  Many  worthy  educators  to 
whom  later  generations  in  Indiana  are  indebted  in  an  inestimable  de- 
gree, gave  the  first  and  best  energies  of  their  professional  lives  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the^?e  schools.  John  I.  Morrison, 
Samuel  K.  Iloshour,  George  W.  IIoss,  Hiram  A.  Hunter,  E.  P.  Cole, 
Barnabas  C.  Uobbs,  James  G.  May,  George  A.  Chase,  Cyrus  IS^utt,  John 
Dumont,  and  other  faithful  teach^TS  who  were  in  subsequent  years  the 
prominent  educators  of  Indiana  were  early  ])rincipal8  in  these  efficient 
schools.  From  among  their  students  have  come  many  men  known  to 
fame.  Nathan  Kimball,  Newton  Booth,  bite  U.  S.  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington  C.  DePauw,  were  students  of  the  Salem  Sem- 
inary under  Morrison.  Oliver  P.  Morton  and  Lew  Wallace  studied 
under  Hoshour  in  the  Wayne  County  Seminary  at  Centreville.  Miles  J. 
Fletcher,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  John  Coburn,  and  many  other  promi- 
nent men  of  Indiana,  received  their  preparatory  training  in  these  insti- 
tutions. 

These  old  seminaries  gra<lual]y  disappeared  after  the  passage  of  the 
first  school  lasv  under  the  new  Constitution.  The  free  public  high  schools 
have  succeeded  to  tbeir  places.  In  their  day  they  served  an  excellent, 
we  mjiy  even  say  indispensable,  purpose.  They  raised  the  educational 
standard  of  the  State ;  they  educated  teachers,  they  brought  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  within  reach  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  in 
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demonBtrating  the  great  benefits  therefrom  thoy  made  possible  the 
moYeinent  for  universal  schools.  They  were  the  main  reliance  for  the 
cdncatiou  of  the  people  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Thoy  are  to  be 
assigned  a  respectable  place  in  the  story  of  Indiana  schools^  and  their 
inflaence  is  yet  felt  in  the  educational  forces  of  the  State,  not  only  in 
the  work  of  a  few  of  their  number  which  still  survive,  but  in  the  impres- 
MODS  left  by  the  many  which  have  long  since  suspended  their  opera- 
tions. 

••The  very  names  of  the  old  seminaries,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  '*  call  biick 
in  the  minds  of  elderly  citizens  trooping  memories  of  the  days  of  youth. 
Pictures  of  faces  long  changed  by  time  or  resolved  to  dust  in  the  church- 
yard, with  glad  young  voices  that  call  no  more  except  in  memory^s  halls, 
are  evoked  with  every  thought  of  these  old  schools." 

Several  of  these  academies  and  seminaries,  instead  of  closing  their 
doors  as  most  of  them  did,  developed  into  larj^er  institutions.  The 
State  Seminary  at  Bloomington  became  the  State  University.  The 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Orawfordsville  became  Wabash  College.  Han- 
over Academy  has  grown  into  Hanover  College,  and  the  Manual  Labor 
Institute  at  Franklin  was  the  forerunner  of  Franklin  College.  Mr.  U. 
M.  Skinner  has  collected  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  these  schools 
with  the  dates  of  their  incorporation  which  we  transfer  to  our  [)ages.' 
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chanty. 


1 


Uuion 

Knox 

Gibnon. ........ 

Grange  

Jt'ffersou 

Franklin 

'Lnwrvnco 

Shelby 

Decutur 


Dat«  of  in-    | 
corporation. 

Fell.  7,l«ii5 
Feb.  12,  W2:» ' 
Jan.  21, 1826 
Jan.  26,  l^-JG 
Jan.  11, 1830 
Jan.  22.1830 
Jan.  8, 1831  ' 
Jan.  20, 1831 
Jon.  26. 1832 
...do I 


Count  v. 


Gmeno  ....... ......  .. 

Monroo   (Female  Sem- 
inary)   Jan.  29.1833 

Poaey Fob.    1, 1H34 


I 


Prrrv 

8witzerlun<l 

Doarhiirn 

Crawfonl 

HuhU 

1>.,rI-A 

Carroll. 

Clay 

XoHciiisko  (liftrslmr:;!!- 

School  SiH'ictv) 

DavioHH  

Laiiorte 

llrowu 


I)ati«  of  iii- 
('orporatitHi. 

Jan.  :;u,  ih:u  I 

Fob.  1,1  Kill 

Jan.  2, 1KJ5  ' 

Frb.  7.  1«35  ' 

h\h.  1.  1-30 

Feb.  5.  1KJ6 

Jan.  27,1837 

Feb.  2.  1837 

I'Vb.  21,  1H44I 

Ffb.  ;iM8il 

I'Vli.  »,  IS  13 

F.:b.  11.1813 
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'Namo. 


Dale  of  iii- 
ooi  {Miration. 


Corydou  Seminary !  Dt-r.  27. 1«16 

Aorora  Seminary Jan.    9, 1823 

CBmbrid;;e  Academy  (Dearborn  ('ounty) !  Jan.  13, 1H26 

Hanorer  Academy I  Jan.    6, 1<29 

Eugene  Academy '  l)i>c.  31, 1«2I) 

BUng  Snn  Seminary |  I)t»c.  30, 1820 


\ 
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We  have  now  to  approach  the  i)eriod  of  the  new  Gonstitation.  The 
agitation  leading  to  the  changes  which  occurred  in  educational  sen- 
timent and  legislation  in  Indiana,  between  the  years  184G  and  18o2, 
contains  an  interesting  and  instructive  story.  Out  of  that  agitation 
came  the  main  features  of  the  present  school  system  of  the  State.  By 
it  the  people  were  moved  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  had  stood  so 
long  and  on  account  of  which  the  State  had  made  so  little  progress  in 
popular  intelligence.    The  axe  had  to  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Firm  belief  in  the  principle  of  local  self-government  wus  dominant  in 
the  minds  of  the  early  settlers  in  Indiana.  In  their  adherence  to  this 
principle  they  consented  to  let  the  pendulum  swing  too  far  from  cen- 
tralization. They  seemed  not  yet  willing  to  concede  that  the  district 
school  should  be  a  State  institution,  and  the  teacher  a  State  officer. 
They  would  leave  each  community  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  in  school 
matters,  in  its  own  way,  without  aid,  almost  without  advice,  always 
without  interference  or  sui)ervision.    Yet  all  communities  were  not 
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Name. 


DaU*  of  in- 
corporation. 


(.Trceueaotlo  Seminary Jan.    4.1830 

CrawfortUvillo  Seminary     I  ...ilo 

ChriBtlan  College Jan.  24,1833 

Western  Union  Seminary Feb.   2,1833 

Indiana  Teacbera'  Seminary j  Feb.    1, 1834 

(*arli8leSubool Jan.  16, 1833 

Olive  Brancb  School  (Tipi>ecauoe  County) Feb.    6,1835 


Feb.    7,1835 
Jan.  23, 1836 


lUchmond  Educational  Society 

Vinc-fnuoR  Aca«iemy  

Indiana  Bapti»t  Manual  Labor  Institute Jan.  30,1836 

Peru  ColieKiate  Institute ,  Jan.    7, 1837 

Laurel  Academy \  Fob.    4, 1837 

St.  Joseph  Manual  Labor  Collej^iatu  luntitute Jan.  30. 18:{7 

W:iAhiu>;tou  S^^minary ,  Jaji.  22, 1840 

Indiana  General  Baptist  Seminary -  Jan.  31, 1840 

Rockville  Female  Seminary I  ,.  do 

Orleans  Institute !  Feb.    7,1840 

j 

Laio'ange  Collegiatu  Institute Feb.  13,1840 

CrawfordsvlUo  Female  Institute Feb.  24, 1840 

St.  Gabriel's  ("ollejie ■  Jan.   9, 1841 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  (ludiannpolis) Jan.  15, 1844 

Seminary  of  St.  Mnry's  of  the  W^oods  (Torre  Haute) '  Jan.  14, 1846 

rerrysville  Seminary !  Jan.  27, 1847 

Anderson's  rollr^iate  Institute  (Xew  Albany) —.1847 

Franklin  Institute  (Kiohmoud) Jan.  29, 1848 

Fairview  Ac-uiemy  (Kunh  County) Feb.  10, 1848 

(loodwin  Female  Institute  (L;ifayette) J  Jan.  17, 1850 

Ilartsvdle  Academy Jan.  12. 1850 

Indianai>o1is  Collegiate  Institute Jan.  19, 1850 

Cloverdale Seminary !  ...do 

Indiana  Female  Normal  School  '■  Jan.  21,1850 
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alike  in  enterprisey  nor  were  they  equal  in  the  means  at  command  to 
provide  edacation  for  their  children.  The  people  were  but  in  the  proc- 
ess of  learning  that  within  the  State,  as  within  the  Church,  the  strong 
ought  to  help  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  The  principle  of  uniform 
free  schools  where  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  migltt  be  taught 
alike  at  public  expense  was  but  making  its  way ;  it  had  yet  to  be  fully 
comprehended.  The  seminaries  and  acadeiDies,  where  tuition  was 
charged,  gave  unto  those  that  had,  but  for  those  that  had  not,  nothing 
waa.provided. 

But  it  was  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  wbich  moved  the  geuenil  assem- 
bly to  action.  Abstract  argument  seldom,  if  ever,  causes  a  popular 
movement.  In  order  to  arouse  a  people  to  action  they  must  feel  the 
moving  power  of  positive  evils.  No  sentimental  wish  for  universal  edu- 
cation could  have  secured  sufficient  school  legislation  in  Indiana.  It 
could  not  have  been  brought  about  by  the  brilliant  orations  of  some 
educational  agitator,  nor  by  a  series  of  eloquent  editorials  from  some 
wise  and  philosophic  editor,  nor  by  a  prophecy  from  some  seer  of  evils 
to  come.  Stern  reality,  the  present  facts  of  life,  the  actual  social  con- 
ditions which  the  people  see  and  feel,  these  are  the  motive  forces  in 
changes  and  reform.  These  are  the  only  effective  weapons  of  the  re- 
former, and  it  was  these  that  the  educational  reformers  in  Indiana 
began  to  use.^ 

In  1S34  a  c6mpetent  witness  asserted  that  the  '^  state  of  common  edu- 
cation in  Indiana  is  truly  alarming.  Only  about  one  child  in  eight, 
between  5  and  15  years,  is  able  to  read.  The  common  schools  and  com- 
petent teachers  are  few." 

"  In  1840,"  says  Dr.  Tuttle,  of  Wabash  College,  '*  there  were  273,784 
children  in  the  State  of  school  age,  of  whom  48,180  attended  the  com- 
mon schools.  One-seventh  of  the  adult  population  could  not  read  and 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  could  read  did  so  imperfectly.  In  spite 
of  the  constitutional  provision  of  the  State  and  the  famous  'l()th  sec- 
tion,' the  common  schools  of  Indiana  were  in  a  bad  condition.  As  late 
as  1846  the  State  rated  lowest  among  the  free  States  as  to  its  popular 
intelligence  and  means  of  popular  education.  Even  the  capital  of  the 
State  did  not  have  a  free  school  until  1853,  and  then  one  was  kept  open 
only  two  months." 

The  school  facilities  and  opportunities  were  proving  utterly  inade- 
quate for  the  rapidly  increasing  population.  Year  by  year  affairs  were 
becoming  more  serious  and  disgraceful,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
while  Indiana  stood  16th  among  the  23  States  of  the  Union  as  regards 
popular  intelligence  in  1840,  by  1850  she  had  sunk  to  the  rank  of  23d 
among  a  total  of  26.  While  her  population  had  increased  50  per  cent., 
her  illiteracy  had  increased  100  per  cent.  Only  three  slave  States  were 
below  her.    What  was  to  be  done  f 

While  a  condition,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  only  effective  weapon 
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needed  by  biiu  who  is  seeking  change  and  reform  in  the  social  life  and 
laws  of  the  people,  we  properly  honor  the  man  above  his  fellows  who 
first  seizes  the  condition  by  mental  grasp  and  knows  best  how  to  use 
it.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  No  man  stood  alone  at  that  time  in 
seeking  to  arouse  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  better  condition  in 
the  public  education.  At  Indianapolis,  Crawfordsviile,  Salem,  Green- 
castle,  Centreville,  Hanover,  Bloomington,  La  Porte,  and  other  places 
there  were  men  who  had  an  appreciation  of  educational  needs,  and  who, 
like  public-spirited  citizens,  were  using  tlieir  energies  in  the  cause  of 
enlightenment  and  progress.  They  were  making  their  power  felt 
through  voice  and  i>en  for  advance  on  educational  lines.  One  among 
them  all  has  left  a  preeminent  mark,  and  seems  to  have  stood  as  a 
natural  leader  among  the  educational  forces  then  arraying  themselves 
for  a  forward  movement,  a  lea<ler  '^  who  deserves  a  statue  in  Indiana's 
capital,"  says  President  Tuttle,  "as  much  as  Horpxe  Mann  in  front  of 
the  Boston  State  house."  Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  of  Wabash  College,  the 
leader  of  whom  we  speak,  subsequently  the  second  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Indiana,  not  only  possessed  by  nature  niany  of 
the  elements  of  a  popular  educator,  but  he  was  as  well  a  constant  and 
constructive  thinker.  He  believed  thoroughly  in  the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  people,  and  he  never  doubted  their  capacity  for  self- 
government.  He  believed  that  no  honest  appeal  to  the  people  in  a 
good  cause  would  be  in  vain,  and  the  sequel  of  his  efibrt  proved  the 
justification  of  his  contidence. 

Democratic  in  his  instincts,  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  vigorous  pub- 
lie  spirit  and  of  the  truest  aspirations.  Believing  thoroughly  in  popu- 
lar government,  he  never  doubted  the  issue  of  the  experiment  which 
the  commonwealths  of  the  Union  had  undertaken,  if  the  masses  could 
be  won  for  education.  He  thus  saw  clearly  that  the  fundamental  con- 
cern in  a  commonwealth  where  a  universal  ballot  prevails,  was  com- 
mon intelligence.  Education  in  Mills's  mind  was  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  the  State. 

Professor  Mills  was  therefore  thoroughly  interested  in  the  cause  of 
common  schools.  This  cause  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  he 
ranked  together  as  "  claiming  the  attention  of  a  patriotic  and  christian 
community."  A  classical  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  he  was 
"nominated  to  fill  the  Iiluglish  department"  in  Wabash  College  at 
Crawfordsville,  July  18,  1833.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  October 
17,  1879,  he  never  ceased  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Indiana,  and  during  the  larger  part  of  a  long  life  he  was  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  constant,  an<l  active  laborers  in  the  promotion  of  pub- 
lic education  by  common  schools.  As  early  as  1833,  while  yet  a  student, 
he  had  planned  his  "common-school  campaign"  in  Indiana.  In  a 
letter  of  that  year  he.  says : 

"  My  thoughts  have  been  directed  of  late  to  the  subject  of  common 
schools^  and  the  best  means  of  awakening  a  more  lively  interest  in 
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their  establisUment  ia  the  westeru  oouutry.  Public  sontimeut  must  be 
changed  in  regard  to  free  schools;  prejudice  must  be  overcome,  and 
the  public  mind  awakened  to  the  importance  of  carrying  the  means  of 
odacatlon  to  every  door.  Though  it  is  the  work  of  years,  yet  it  must 
and  can  be  done.  The  sooner  we  embark  in  this  enterprise,  the  better. 
It  can  be  effected  only  by  convincing  the  common  people  that  the 
scheme  we  propose  is  practicable,  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
way  of  giving  their  children  an  education.'' 

In  1846,  the  Uon.  James  Whitcomb  was  elected  Governor  of  Indiana. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  teacher  in  the  State  and  was  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  of  Indiana's  public  men.  The  friends  of  education  had  high 
hopes  that  his  annual  message  to  the  general  assembly  would  contain 
some  important  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  the  connnon  s(*,hools. 
For  ten  3'ears  the  cause  of  education  had  been  entirely  neglected  in  the 
messages  of  the  successive  Governors,  and  some  expectant  ones  were 
hoping  that  with  a  patron  of  education  in  the  Governor's  chair,  the  sub- 
ject would  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance  deserved.  The 
hope  for  a  .while  was  di8ai)i>ointed.  The  first  Monday  in  December 
came  once  and  was  gone,  and  with  it  came  and  went,  also,  the  assembly 
and  the  Governor's  message.  But  as  in  previous  j'ears,  the  schools  of 
the  State  were  left  unnoticed,  as  a  matter  not  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  law-making  body.  Who  was  there  to  call  the  legislators  to  their 
duty  f  Who  could  arouse  the  indifferent  mass  to  a  sullicient  under- 
t^tanding  of  an  alarming  condition  ?  Where  was  the  statesman  f  It 
was  the  silent  scholar  who,  twenty  years  a  thinker  and  a  teacher,  was 
DOW  ready  to  shai)e  the  course  of  events  by  shaking  the  educational 
thought  cf  the  State. 

In  the  Indiana  State  Journal  of  December  7,  1846,  appeared  a  com- 
munication in  the  nature  of  a  "Message  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Indiana."  The  "message"  was  signed  by  "One  of  the  People."  It 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  addressed  to  the  [»eople  of  the  Stat^ 
and  to  their  rei)resentatives  which,  continued  at  intervals  for  the 
next  six  years,  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  subsequent  course  of 
public  education  in  Indiana. 

"  One  of  the  People,"  the  author  of  the  "  message  "  was  i^rof.  Caleb 
Mills,  of  Wabash  College.  For  years  his  identity  was  concealed;  he 
relied  for  power  upon  the  merit  of  his  cause  and  the  intrinsic  force  of 
what  he  had  to  say.  In  the  six  papers  that  he  ])repared.  Professor 
Mills  "presented  a  remarkable  array  of  facts,  suggeste<l  plans,  answered 
objections,  and  presented  aguments,  all  bearing  on  the  one  point,  the 
free  common  school  for  all  the  children  of  Indiana."  ^ 

In  his  first  message  he  courteously  reminded  the  Governor  of  his  pre- 
vious neglect.  "Whilst  our  Governor,"  he  said,  "will  in  his  annual 
message  shed  the  light  of  executive  wisdom  upon  the  path  of  your  leg- 
islative duties  as  to  many  of  the  more  prominent  and  important  interests 
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of  the  State,  one  important  interest  has  been  neglected.  Feeling  that 
there  is  one  topic  which  has  not  received  from  him  or  any  of  his  illus- 
trious i)redece8Sors  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  degree  of  executive  rec- 
ommendation which  its  intrinsic  importiince  demands,  and  the  good  of 
the  commonv/ealth  requires,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  subjeot  before  your  minds  for  considera- 
tion at  an  early  period  of  your  labors.  Some  apology  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  novel  method  I  have  adopted  to  accomplish 
my  object.  Novel  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  nevertheless  been  taken 
with  the  utmost  deference  to  your  wisdom,  and  the  sole  desire  to  pro- 
mote, in  some  humble  manner,  the  great  object  that  should  be  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  a  legislator,  the  good  of  the  entire  mass  of  his  fel* 
low  citizens.  •  •  •  I  have  examined  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature for  the  last  twelve  years  in  earnest  ex})ectation  of  seeing  the  sub- 
ject of  education  discussed  and  disposed  of  in  some  good  degree  as  it 
deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  appointed  guardians  of  the  commonwealth. 
And  1  am  not  alone  in  my  disappointment,  for  I  often  hear  my  fellow- 
citizens  expressing  their  deep  regret  at  the  inefficient  character  of  our 
common  schools  and  the  wretched  condition  of  our  county  seminarieit, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  in  respect  to  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  •  •  ♦  There  are  gentlemen  on  this 
floor  representing  ricli  and  populous  counties  who,  perhaps,  never 
dreamed  that  one-sixth,  or  one-fourth,  or  one-third  of  their  constituents 
can  not  read  the  records  of  their  legislative  wisdom  nor  peruse  the  elo- 
quent si)eeches  made  in  these  halls !  Putnam  County,  containing  a 
university,  has  the  sixth  of  its  adults  unable  to  read;  Moutgomeryi 
worse  yet,  having  a  college,  and  yet  every  fifth  adult  can  not  read. 

"  Gentlemen  from  Jackson,  Martin,  Clay,  and  Dubois  must  feel  them- 
selves very  much  relieved  from  the  burden  of  sending  newspapers  and 
legislative  documents  to  those  whom  they  represent,  when  informed 
that  only  a  fraction  over  one-half  of  their  constituents  can  read  or 
writeV' 

*^  It  was  a  noble  message,"  says  President  Tuttle  in  his  memorial 
paper  on  Mills,  ^'packed  with  startling  facts,  spiced  with  humor,  and 
everywhere  grand  with  common  sense.  And  that  message  was  the 
startling  rill  that  has  since  swelled  into  the  river.  So  well  had  <One  of 
the  People  ^  iu  his  message  pleaded  the  cause  of  public  schools,  that  eight 
days  afterward  Governor  Whitcomb,  for  the  first  time,  opened  his  lips 
on  the  subject  in  some  very  pertinent  words  iu  his  annual  message. 
<One  of  the  people'  had  moved  the  Governor  to  speak  for  the  public 
schools  officially."  The  following  year  another  message  from  the  same 
source  appeared  on  the  desks  of  the  members  of  the  general  assembly. 
It  contained  the  same  figures  and  statistics,  repeated  the  story  of  In- 
diana's illiteracy  and  urged  the  legislature  to  action.  The  forcible 
statement  of  this  illiteracy  and  the  added  exhortation  recalled  to  the 
^vneral  asaemh]y  the  im])erative  duty  resting  uiwn  them  of  providing  for 
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ageneral  synteui  of  education  as  directed  by  the  early  Constitution.  This 
could  be  done  only  by  State  assuaiption  and  control,  by  making  out  of 
acomi>Iex  Bystem,  out  of  the  diverMitied  plans  of  various  conununitics, 
a  system  of  simplicity  and  uuity,  with  a  single  head  over  all  and  with 
the  various  parts  properly  subordinated  to  api>ointed  supervision. 

Led  by  the  force  of  Professor  rtills's  arguments  and  by  similar  influ- 
ences throughout  the  State,  the  legislature  passed  «an  act  at  the  session 
of  1847-'48,  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  State  the  (juestion  of  free 
public  schools.  The  discussion  was  conducted  before  the  people  of  the 
State  during  the  summer  of  1848,  and  in  October  of  that  3'ear  the  vote 
was  taken.  When  the  voter  had  deposited  his  ballot  at  the  regular 
election  of  that  year,  he  was  disked  by  the  judge  of  election,  "  Are  you 
in  favor  of  free  schools! '^  and  the  vote  was  taken  viva  race.  When  the 
votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that  78,523  had  voted  for  free  schools 
and  61,887  against  them — leaving  a  majority  of  10,880  in  favor  of  the 
State's  becoming  responsible  for  the  education  of  its  children.  *'  Vox 
l5oi)uli,  vox  dei;"  free  schools  had  hereafter  in  Indiana  this  measure 
of  divine  endorsement. 

Of  those  who  answered  "No"  to  this  simple  en<iuiry  which  now  seems 
to  us  to  admit  of  but  one  answer,  some  did  so  out  of  conscientious  o])po- 
sition  to  education  by  the  State;  others  out  of  chronic  opposition  to 
every  new  idea,  and  others  claimed  to  be  voting  in  defense  of  their 
"liberty ;"  they  would  not  have  the  State  interfere  with  parent  or  child 
in  8upx>orting  or  attending  school. 

In  December,  1848,  "One  of  the  People"  issued  his  third  message 
to  the  legislature.  He  analyzed  the  vote  which  had  just  been  tiiken 
and  suggested  measures  for  carrying  the  will  of  the  people  into  effect. 

A  year  later,  December,  1849,  the  fourth  message  appeared.  It 
pressed  with  even  greater  persistency  than  former  ones  had  done  the 
importance  of  an  advance  step  in  education  and  the  necessity  of  a  new 
school  law.  "The  Constitution"  said  this  message  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  general  assembly,  "has  committed  to  your  charge  the 
primary  schools,  the  only  institutions  to  which  nine-tenths  of  the  rising 
generation  will  ever  have  access.  Devise  such  measures  on  their  be- 
half that  on  the  legislature  of  1849-50  may  rest  the  benediction  of  the 
youth  of  Indiana  for  having  the  wisdom  to  devise  and  the  independence 
to  enact  such  a  system  of  free  schools  as  may  serve  as  a  model  to  her 
younger  sisters  while  it  secures  the  proper  education  of  her  own  rising 
generation."  After  showing  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  and 
the  remedy  to  be  adopted,  "One  of  the  People"  thus  concludes  this 
remarkable  message:  "With  the  fond  hope  that  the  statistics  and  sug- 
gestions contained  in  this  address  may  be  received  by  you,  gentlemen 
legislators,  as  the  contribution  of  one  who  desires  to  see  the  entire  youth 
of  Indiana  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free  schools,  and  the  ccmimunity  ex- 
perience the  incidental  results  of  such  an  educcation,  and  that  all  may 
have  occasion  to  retain  a  long  and  lively  remembrance  of  your  leq;ia- 
lative  Melity,  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  I  am,  etc.,  ^  0\\<i  o^  \i\\^  V^or^O'** 
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A  similar  work  was  being  done  tbroughnut  the  State  in  tbe  educa- 
tion of  public  sentiment  by  educators  hardly  less  able,  nor  less  inter- 
ested than  Mills.  During  these  and  several  subsequent  years,  journals 
of  State  circulation  were  publishing  able  articles  from  their  pens. 
Mills  and  his  work  may  be  taken  as  the  types  of  a  numerous  kind.  As 
a  result  of  their  effort,  the  legislature  of  1848-'49  passed  a  new  school 
law  January  17, 1849.  By  this  act,  the  office  of  county  commissioner 
was  established  and  the  number  of  district  trustees  was  limited  to  one 
in  each  district,  instead  of  three  as  required  by  the  law  of  1837.  The 
law  levie<i  for  school  purposes  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars, 
a  poll-tax  of  25  cents,  and  a  tax  on  insurance  companies.  A  special 
school  tax  for  buildings  and  supplier,  and  a  special  tuition  tax  were  to 
be  allowed  in  districts  where  the  inhabitants  so  desired. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  desires  and  motives  behind  this  law,  it 
seemed  almost  like  trifling  with  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For  it 
fatally  provided  that  each  county  should  have  the  option  of  ratification 
or  rejection  of  its  provisions  at  a  succeeding  election.  In  counties 
refusing  to  ratify,  the  old  law  was  to  remain  unchanged.  This  left  the 
root  of  the  old  difficulty  untouched.  The  counties  which  the  State  most 
needed  to  control  for  the  sake  of  intelligent  citizenship  were  the  ones 
which  would  be  most  apt  to  refuse  their  sanction.  This  is  exactly 
what  followed.  The  progressive  counties  took  advantage  of  the  new 
law  and  made  some  advancement.  The  others  lagged  still  further 
behind.  The  new  law,  like  that  of  1837,  ignored  the  cities  and  towns, 
leaving  them  to  the  influence  of  the  seminciries.  By  an  act  of  1843 
the  State  trejisurer  was  made  ex  officio  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  was  required  to  make  an  annual  report  t^o  the  general 
assembly.  This  was  an  important  progressive  step.  Henceforth  the 
common  schools  had  a  delegated  official  to  represent  them  before  the 
legislature  and  the  people,  though  his  duties  to  the  schools  were  to  be 
but  incidental  to  his  regular  office.  The  first  school  reports,  like  all 
those  which  came  from  the  8ta.le  treasurer  while  serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity, were  chiefly  statistical — not  professional,  nor  strictly  educa- 
tional reports. 

The  provision  secured  the  interest  of  the  State  treasurer  for  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  one  of  them,  James  P.  Drake,  of  Indianapolis,  ren- 
dered good  service  in  securing  subsequent  important  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  many  other  matters  of  public  interest  and  importance 
were  attracting  the  attention  of  the  people ;  and  the  legisl.ature  which 
passed  this  law  passed  an  act  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Whitcomb,  calling  a  representative  convention  of  the  people  to  take  into 
consideration  the  drafting  of  a  new  Constitution.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  friends  of  education.  In  the  work  of  this  convention  and 
in  the  immediate  law  which  followe<l  we  find  in  all  essential  parts  the 
Indiana  system  as  it  is. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  INDIANA  (Continued). 

II. — THE  NEW   CONSTITUTION  AND   THE   SYSTEM  AS   IT   IS. 

The  new  constitutional  convention  met  at  Indianapolis  October  7, 
1850.  It  finished  its  work  February  10,  1851.  An  important  part  of 
that  work  related  to  the  subject  of  free  schools.  The  agitation  of  the 
five  previous  years  and  the  experience  which  the  schools  had  endured 
were  not  to  prove  fruitless.  The  public  mind  was  ready  for  a  radical 
change,  and  those  who  had  strufjgled  long  and  watched  anxiously  while 
the  fundamental  concerns  of  the  schools  were  left  to  the  care  of  chang- 
ing and  uncertain  legislatures,  had  now  resolv(»d  to  secure  a  guarantee 
for  a  wise  state  guardianship  of  the  schools  by  the  fuiulamental  pro- 
visions of  the  commonwealth. 

Some  of  the  best  men  of  the  State  were  members  of  this  convention. 
They  bad  seen  clearly  for  years  that  the  school  interests  of  the  State 
had  suffered  from  these  principal  defects,  and  without  the  removal  of 
these  causes  there  could  be  no  confident  hope  for  the  future.  They 
would  no  longer  entrust  such  important  atfairs  to  the  caprice  of  legis- 
latures, and  experience  had  taught  them  the  wisdom  of  guarding  not 
the  people  but  communities,  falsely  imagining  themselves  to  be  the  peo- 
ple, against  themselves. 

They  therefore  proposed,  while  holding  fast  to  that  which  was  good 
in  the  old  Constitution,  and  there  was  much  good,  to  seek  a  guarantee  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  on  the  three  following  points : 

1.  The  careful  guardianship  and  the  permanent  security  of  the  com- 
mon-school fund. 

2.  Uniformity  in  the  operation  of  school  laws. 

3.  State  supervision  and  control. 

The  first  two  of  these  guarantees,  it  wjis  not  difficult  to  secure  from 
the  convention.  While  some  good  laws  had  been  passed  in  care  of  the 
school  fund,  much  revenue  which  should  have  ac(?rued  to  that  interest 
had  been  lost  by  carelessness  and  neglect.  Tlie  importance  of  carefully 
defining  and  guarding  this  fund  the  more  easil^^  recommended  itself  to 
the  members  of  the  convention  since  some  had  previously  dared  to 
raise  the  question  whether  the  State  should  keep  this  fund  inviolate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools.  It  wiis  not  hard  to  arrive  at  the  will  of  the 
people  upon  this  subject.  -    Also  the  necessity  o?  \\uvtotw\\\:^  \vi  >i\\fe  ^>^' 
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plication  of  the  laws  to  tbe  administration  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
had  been  thoroughly  taught  by  a  generation  of  experience,  and  upon 
this  point  all  the  friends  of  education  seemed  to  be  united.  The  prin- 
ciple encountered  no  serious  opposition  either  in  committee  or  in  the 
convention. 

« 

But  the  idea  of  State  supervision  by  State  snperintendency  did 
not  meet  such  e^vsy  passage.  Generally  the  friends  of  the  schools  felt 
convinced  that  without  some  scheme  of  efficient  supervision,  the  pub- 
lic-school system  could  not  succeed.  John  I.  Morrison,  the  master  of 
the  Salem  Academy,  and  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  State,  was  a 
member  of  the  cx>uvention  from  Washington  County.  He  was  made 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  education  were  due 
to  his  suggestion,  but  he  has  left  us  the  story  of  the  eighth  section  of 
article  viii,  which  provides  for  the  election  of  a  State  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction.  In  the  original  draft  of  Mr.  Morrison's  re- 
port to  the  committee  this  section  was  included.  By  a  majority  vote  of 
the  committee,  it  was  stricken  out  of  the  final  report  which  was  to  go  to 
the  convention.  This  action  Mr.  Morrison  regarded  ns  "  a  fatal  blow 
against  the  State's  undertaking  to  educate  the  children  of  the  State;'- 
and  in  this  exigency,  in  face  of  the  adverse  vote  of  the  committee,  he  de- 
termined to  submit  the  rejected  article  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  con- 
vention itself.  W^hen  the  report  of  the  committee  came  up,  Mr.  Morrison, 
weak  from  Illness, was  hardly  able  to  sUuid  before  the  convention.  In  an- 
swer to  his  brief  but  earnest  appeal,  the  convention,  as  much  moved,  as 
Mr.  Morrison  afterward  said,  by  his  anxiety  and  the  weakness  of  his 
condition,  as  by  the  strength  of  his  appeal,  accepted  the  section  rejec- 
ted in  committee  and  ordered  it  engrossed  by  a  vote  of  78  to  50.  Thus 
was  secured  to  the  State  ever  after  a  supervising  educational  officer. 

The  educational  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution,  comprising  eight 
sections  of  article  viii,  are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  dift'used  throughout 
a  community  l)eing  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and 
to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open  to  all. 

Sec.  2.  The  common-school  fund  shall  consist  of  the  Congressional 
township  fund  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto; 

The  surplus  revenue  fund  ; 

The  saline  fund,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto; 

The  bank-tax  fund,  and  tbe  fund  arising  from  the  one  hundred  and 
fourteenth  section  of  the  charter  of  the  State  bank  of  Indiana ; 

The  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  county  seminaries,  and  the 
moneys  and  property  heretofore  held  for  such  seminaries ;  from  the 
flues  assessed  for  breaches  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State,  and  from  all 
forfeitures  which  way  accrae ; 
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All  lands  and  other  estate  which  shall  escheat  to  the  State  lor  waut 
of  heirs  or  kindred  entitled  to  the  inheritauce; 

All  lands  that  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the  State, 
where  no  special  purpose  is  expresse<l  in  the  grant,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  thereof,  including  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp 
lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Indiana  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  28th 
of  September,  1850,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  selecting  and  drain- 
ing the  same ; 

Taxes  on  the  proi>erty  of  corporations  that  may  be  assessed  by  the 
general  assembly  for  common  school  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  The  principal  of  the  common-school  fund  shall  remain  a  per- 
petual fund,  which  may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished; 
and  the  income  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  common  schools,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  4.  The  general  assembly'  shall  invest  in  some  safe  and  profitable 
manner  all  such  portions  of  the  common-school  fund  as  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  intrusted  to  the  several  counties;  and  shall  make  provision  by 
law  for  the  distribution  among  the  several  counties  of  tlu^  interest 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  county  shall  fail  to  demand  its  proportion  of  such  in- 
terest for  common  school  purposes,  the  same  shall  be  reinvested  for  the 
benefit  of  such  count3\ 

Sec.  6.  The  several  counties  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  preservation 
of  so  much  of  the  said  fund  as  may  be  intrusted  to  tliem,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  annual  interest  thereon. 

Sec.  ?•  All  trust  funds  held  by  the  State  shall  remain  inviolate  and 
be  faithfully  and  exclusively  applied  to  the  i)urposes  for  which  the  trust 
was  created. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the 
voters  of  the  State,  of  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  whose  duties  and  com[)ensation 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

It  will  be  uoticed  that  six  of  these  eight  sections,  all  but  the  first  and 
the  last,  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  common-school  fund.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  first  importance  and  more  than  usual  interest.  The  amount 
of  that  fund  and  the  care  with  which  it  is  guarded  are  justly  a  matter 
of  pride  to  the  people  of  Indiana. 

The  school  fund  of  Indiana  is  divide<l  into  two  distinct  parts: 

1.  The  Congressional  township  fund. 

2.  The  common-school  fund. 

The  first  is  ejisily  comiirehcnded.  It  came  from  the  land  given  to  In- 
diana by  the  United  States  when  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1816.  It  is  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  famous  *'  sixteenth 
section.'*  The  enabling  act  passed  by  Congress  April  18, 1816,  "  to  en- 
able the  people  of  the  Indiana  Territory  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State 
government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  Uie^\3vi\ovi^  o^<^t^\ 
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to  the  people  of  the  State  "section  numbered  sixteen  in  every  town- 
ship, and  when  such  section  has  been  soUl,  granted,  or  dis(>osed  of, 
other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  for  the  use  of  schools.''  This  gift  by 
the  General  Government  was  upon  the  condition  that  the  State  "  should 
provide,  by  an  ordinance  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,''  that  this  land  should  have  exemption  from  taxation  during  the 
five  years  next  succeeding  its  sale. 

By  an  act  of  1828,  Congress  granted  power  to  the  general  assembly 
of  Indiana  to  sell  these  lands,  but  not  without  the  "consent  of  the  in- 
habitants thereof."  Provision  was  made  in  the  same  year  for  their  sale 
by  the  agents  of  the  State.  The  proceeds  were  to  be  loaned  at  interest, 
and  the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  schools. 

Acts  of  1833  and  1838  related  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  this 
fund.  In  the  latter  year,  the  Congressional  township  was  made  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  and  the  township  school  commissioner  was  author- 
ized to  sell  lands  aud  lend  the  money  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  the 
township.  The  legislation  of  these  years  was  based  ui>on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  school  section  was  intended  for  the  exclusive  appropriation 
of  the  respective  townships.  This  seemed  to  be  the  verbal  intent  of 
the  enabling  act  *of  Congress  in  181C,  which  provided  that  the  lands 
"should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  township."  This  in- 
terpretation of  the  grant  was  described  by  Dr.  Larrabee,  the  first  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  as  an  "  inequality  manifestly  never 
intended,"  for  by  it  there  was  given  to  some  townships  where  the  six- 
teenth section  hap[>ened  to  include  rich  land,  a  large  sum,  sufUcient  for 
tuition  throughout  the  year,  and  to  others  where  the  section  was  1(  ss 
valuable  the  fund  would  be  altogether  inadequate.  As  the  larger  part 
of  the  school  revenue  is  now  not  derived  from  this  source,  the  inequal- 
ity is  not  so  noticeable;  yet  some  townships  are  still  enjoying  a  larger 
income  from  that  source  than  others.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  fund 
is  an  inviolable  one,  the  State  would  probably  have  converted  it  into 
a  trust  fund  to  be  held  by  the  State  and  distributed  to  the  counties  in 
proportion  to  school  popuhition.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  each 
township  gets  from  this  source  in  proportion  to  what  its  sixteenth  sec- 
tion was  sold  for.  From  such  considerations  as  tliese  the  general  assem- 
bly in  1852  attempted  to  consolidate  the  funds. 

In  1843  the  counties  were  made  liable  to  the  Congressional  townships 
for  the  preservation  of  this  fund  aud  the  payment  of  interest.  Nearly 
$28,000  had  already  been  lost  to  this  fund  through  the  failure  or  dis- 
honesty of  mortgagees.  There  was  then  no  constitutional  provision  for 
its  security. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Congressional  township  fund  is  the  gift  of  the 
General  Government  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  State. 
Land  has  bei>.n  sold  from  this  donation  amounting  to  050,317  acres,  mak- 
ing a  fund  of  $2,487,806.30.  Twelve  counties  report  5,160  acres  still 
unsold. 
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The  commou-dcliool  fund  is  not  8o  eaAily  uiiderHtood. 

The  constitutional  convention  of  1851,  Kcekiiij^  li<(lit  on  edacational 
finances,  asked  the  Treas$urcr  of  the  State  for  an  itemized  statement 
showing  the  sources  of  this  fund.  Then  was  revealeil  the  folly  of  the 
State,  in  past  years,  that  no  comptrollerahip  had  been  provided  for  these 
imi)ortant  revenues.  No  one  knew  exactly  how  much  had  come  to  the 
fnnd  from  each  several  source.  l>y  carelessness  and  neglect,  large  sums 
had  been  lost.  No  one  could  tell  exactly  how  much  nor  to  what  ac- 
counts the  lost  amounts  were  <lue;  while  the  sources  of  this  fund  are 
known,  only  an  approxiuiate  st«itemeut  can  be  made  of  the  amounts 
which  the  various  sources  have  furnished.  The  common- school  fund 
and  its  sources  may  be  seen  in  the  following: 

1.   THE   SlTRPLUS-RF.VENrK   FUNl^. 

In  1836  the  United  States  Government  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  a  "  surplus.-'  By  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  23,  1830, 
this  surplus  revenue  was  distributed  to  the  various  States  according  to 
their  representation  in  Congress.  Indiana  received  ><8f>0,251.  In  1837, 
the  general  assembly  of  the  State  provided  that  8a.*i7,o02.1)r)  of  this 
amount  should  be  applied  to  the  school  fund.  It  was  distributed  to  the 
counties  for  the  use  of  schools  according  to  the  number  of  polls. 

By  the  terms  of  this  grant  the  United  States  Government  bound  the 
State  to  return  this  money  when  called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  it  is  therefore  held  subject  to  call. 

2.   THE  HANK-TAX  FUND. 

The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  Hon.  K.  B.  Taney, 
withdrew  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Government  from  the  Second 
United  Stiites  Bank  in  1833.  These  funds  were  distributed  among  the 
various  State  banks,  the  "  pet  banks  "  of  President  Jackson,  as  they 
were  called.  This  encouraged  the  increase  of  such  banks.  Indiana 
chartered  such  an  institution  January  28,  1834.  Within  the  following 
year  it  received  over  $1,000,000  from  the  General  Government. 

On  this  money  the  bank  paid  no  interest,  while  the  money  was  loaned 
again  at  the  current  rate.  The  bank  became  a  paying  institution.  The 
State  owned  a  large  number  of  shares,  and  the  charter  of  the  bank 
stipulated  that  at  the  winding  up  of  the  institution,  25  years  later, 
the  profits  of  the  State  should  go  to  the  school  fund.' 

It  was  also  provided  that  a  tax  of  12i  cents  on  each  share  not  held  bj' 
the  State  shoidd  be  deducted  from  the  annual  dividends  an<l  applied  to 
the  same  fund.  The  terms  of  the  charter  were  faithfully  observed,  and 
the  school  fuinl  received  from  this  source  of  the  taxation  on  this  stock 
more  than  $80,000.     In  1845  this  was  distributed  to  the  counties. 


'ThcHe  pro fita  were  very  lar^n,  aiul  liavo  Imumi  clasHifuHl  iiudor  the  Hluking  fund 
explAJDed  hereafter. 
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3.  THE  SALINE  FUND. 

The  cnabliDg  act  of  Oougress  in  1816  donated  to  Indiana  all  salt 
8[>rings  within  the  State,  and  the  lauds  reserved  neiir  them,  and  such 
other  lands  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  might  deem  necessary 
for  working  these  springs-^the  whole  amount  of  the  reserve  not  to 
exceed  36  sections. 

The  lands  were  not  to  be  sold  nor  leased  for  any  period  longer  than 
ten  years.  In  1832  this  restriction  was  removed,  and  in  1833  the  lands 
were  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriate<l  to  the  common- 
school  fund.  The  lands  sold  on  this  account  amounted  to  23,829.}  acres — 
789^  acres  more  than  the  stipulated  36  sections,  and  the  school  fund 
has  received  from  this  source  more  than  $85,000.  This  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties  by  the  act  of  1845. 

These  "salt  lands **  are  now  valuable  health  resorts,  French  Lick 
and  West  Baden  Springs  being  among  the  most  famous. 

4.   THE  SINKING  FUND. 

This  fund  has  been  classe<l  by  some  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
bank  fund.  Its  Origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  State's  relation  to  the  State 
bank  of  1834. 

In  order  to  take  stock  in  the  bank  the  State  issued  her  bonds  for  the 
money,  which  it  was  necessary  to  borrow.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  these  bonds  and  the  interest  thereon,  a  sinking  fund  was 
established  by  the  bank  law  of  1834,  which  was  to  consist  of  all  unap- 
plied balances  of  the  procured  loans,  the  semiannual  interest,  and 
the  dividends  on  the  stock  of  the  State.  It  was  stipulated  by  this  law 
that  after  paying  these  loans  and  all  expenses  relating  thereto,  '^ihe 
residue  of  said  fund  shall  be  a  permanent  fund  and  be  appropriated  to 
the  cause  of  common-school  education  in  such  manner  as  the  General 
Assembly  shall  hereafter  direct." 

A  board  of  sinking-fund  commissioners  was  appointed  to  care  for 
this  fund. 

In  1859-'60  a  small  part  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source, 
$350,948.05,  was  distributed  among  the  counties  of  the  State.  In  1865 
the  sinking-fund  commission  was  abolished  and  the  remainder  of  the 
fund  was  invested  in  State  stocks  and  Government  bonds,  and  on  this 
account  the  State  pays  interest  to  the  common-school  fund  in  the  sig- 
nificant sum  of  $3,004,783.22.  The  semiannual  interest  from  this 
source  is  $117,143.49  The  fund  is  safely  secured  to  the  purposes  of 
education  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

5.  THE  SEMINARY  FUND. 

The  State,  under  the  Constitution  of  1816,  had  not  been  very  generous 
to  the  old  county  seminaries.  The  early  Constitution  itself  provided 
that  the  money  paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty  and  fines  for 
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breach  of  the  peual  laws  should  be  given  for  the  use  of  these  semina- 
ries. The  act  of  1852,  soon  to  be  considered,  proviiled  that  "  all  county 
seminary  buildings,  grounds,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  State 
shall  be  sold  by  the  county  auditor  and  treasurer  and  the  proceeds  of 
such  sales  shall  be  added  to  the  common-school  fund." 

The  counties  did  not  make  exact  reports  of  sales  and  it  is  not  known 
what  amount  was  received  or  lost  from  this  source.  The  gain  to  the 
fand  from  this  source  is  supposed  to  be  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

The  summary  of  these  various  school  funds  of  Indiana  is  given  by 
State  Superintendent  La  Follette,  in  his  report  of  1888,  as  follows : 

Comiiioa-hcbool  fiiud  hold  by  cnuntieH,  June,  11:^8 $3,  *J47, 643. 57 

Non-negotiable  bondB,  iu terout  paid  by  State 3,  t)04, 783. 21 

Congrettsioiial  township  fund 2,  r)<)2, 1*25. 27 

Total 9,(V)4,r>52.55 

This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  $1,000,000  since  the  Centennial  exhibit 
of  187G,  and  the  school  revenues  have  increiised  more  than  $:200,(H)0 
within  the  same  time. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  gener«al  assembly,  in  the  first  school  law 
enacted  under  the  new  Constitution,  to  consolidate  all  these  funds  into 
one  common  fund,  but  the  law  to  this  elfect  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  supreme  court  in  lvS54,  the  court  holding  that  the  Con- 
gressional township  fund  could  not  be  merged  with  the  others. 

This  magnificent  snm,  now  nearly  $10,000,000,  shall  remain,  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamentt'il  law  of  the  State,  "a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  he 
increased  but  shall  never  he  diminished,  the  income  thereof  shall  be  invio- 
lably appropriated  to  tlie  support  of  common  schools  and  to  no  other  pur- 
pose tchat^verJ^ 

This  is  a  significiint  passage  in  the  Constitution  of  Indiana.  It  is  the 
solemn  guarantee  of  the  State  that  the  school  fund  shall  be  zealously 
guarded  and  never  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  education.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  has  been  carried  out  in  law,  and  the  school 
fimd  is  secured  from  loss  by  as  careful  a  scheme  as  human  ingenuity 
and  legal  science  can  devise.  It  may  be  truly  said  that,  while  the  fund 
will  constantly  increase  through  the  i)rovisions  i\iade  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law — from  swamp  lands,  fines,  escheats,  forfeitures,  and 
licenses — it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  fund  to  grow  less.  It  is 
always  gaining,  and  it  can  never  lose.  The  moneys  intrusted  to  the 
counties  are  in  the  care  of  the  county  auditors.  The  State  is  responsible 
to  the  fund — the  counties  are  responsible  to  the  State — the  auditors  are 
responsible  to  the  counties.  Each  county  is  charged  6  per  cent,  of  all 
the  money  Intrusted  to  it.  This  the  county  pays,  whether  or  not  its 
auditor  succeeds  in  making  safe  loans  of  the  amount  to  individuals. 
The  auditor  may  lend  from  this  fund  only  on  the  security  of  first  mort- 
gage on  real  estate,  and  never  in  amount  more  than  half  the  appraised 
value  of  the  mortgaged  property.   This  provision ,  in  aVmo^t  *^lU.\\v^\:^\t5ift&^ 
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secures  the  fund.  But  if  by  mistake  or  fraud,  if  by  any  eoiniivauce  of 
auditor,  assessor,  and  borrower,  more  of  the  fund  be  loaued  to  an  indi- 
vidual than  liis  mortgaged  property  will  make  good  at  public  sale,  any 
consequent  loss  falls,  not  upon  the  fund,  the  last  loser  in  any  conceiv- 
able emergency,  nor  upon  the  State,  but  upon  the  county  itself.  The 
counties  are  called  to  the  strictest  account  for  every  cent  of  the  school 
fund  intrusted  to  their  care. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  also  how  strictly  is  interpreted  the  provi- 
sion that  no  part  of  the  income  of  this  fund  can  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  tuition  in  the  common  schools.  None  of  it  can  b 
diverted  for  buildings,  grounds,  or  equipments.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  can  not  be  paid  from  this  source; 
a  special  tuition  tax  has  been  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  these 
officers,  and  their  salaries  come  from  a  distinct  and  separate  source. 

In  addition  to  the  income  for  tuition  which  comes  from  the  interest 
on  the  various  funds  which  we  have  described,  the  State,  by  a  general 
law,  has  assessed  sixteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  fifty  cents  on 
each  poll  for  tuition  purposes.  This,  with  the  interest  from  the  Con- 
gressional and  common-school  funds,  brings  a  yearly  rev^enue  to  the 
State  for  school  purposes  of  about  ^re  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
This  sum  Indiana  is  spending  every  year  for  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren in  her  primary  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  rellect  in  this  connection  on  the  influence  of  the 
General  Government  in  this  direction.  It  has  been  constantly  a  benefi- 
cent influence.  The  United  States  Government  laid  the  foundation  of 
Indiana's  school  fund  in  tlio  grant  of  the  sixteenth  section.  It  had 
previously  given  educational  encouragement  to  the  State  in  the  grant 
of  university  and  seminary  lands ;  it  added  to  the  common-school  fund 
by  the  saline  reservations  of  18U>,  and  made  possible  further  increase 
by  the  grant  of  the  swamp  lands  in  1850,  while  the  deposits  of  the  United 
States  in  1834  were  a  very  material  aid  in  enabling  the  State  to  realize 
such  a  princely  sum  to  the  school  fund  by  the  operation  of  the  old  State 
bank.  We  venture  to  think  that  if  accounts  were  strictly  reckoned 
the  people  of  Indiana  would  iind  themselves  indebted  to  the  General 
Government  not  only  for  the  conception  and  the  origin  of  their  school 
fund,  bdt  for  the  major  part  of  the  amount  into  which  it  has  grown. 
Indiana  is  under  obligation  in  many  ways  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  no  way  may  that  obligation  be  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  the  history  of  Indiana  education.  The  States  of  the  Northwest  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  source  of  so  great  a  benefit;  their  d«ep 
national  spirit  and  their  ardent  devotion  to  the  Union  have  proven  a 
memorable  reciprocal  strength. 

The  year  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted  which  gave  a  funda- 
mental guarantee  to  the  school  fund, a  new  general  school  law  was  passed 
by  the  aRsembly.  This  was  the  law  of  June  14,  1852.  It  attempted  to 
consolidate  the  various  school  funds  and  it  provided  for  a  school  tax  of 
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10  cents  on  the  handreil  dollars.  It  made  Hcbool  corporations  out  of 
the  towns  and  cities  aud  civil  towii8liii>s,  and  provided  for  special  cor- 
l)oration  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  and  the  construction  of  build- 
ings. Township  libmries  were  also  provided  for  in  this  year,  and  the 
libraries  resnlting  from  this  provinion  were  for  many  years  afterward 
very  valuable  in  an  educational  way  ^mong  the  people. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  consolidating  the  funds  and  authorizing 
special  tuition  taxes  were  soon  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court,  the  latter  provision  because  inconsistent  with  the  re(iairement 
that  the  school  law  should  be  ^^  general  and  uniform."' 

This  provision,  authorizing  a  special  tuition  levy,  was  revived  in  1855 
through  the  influence  of  the  lately  organized  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, aud  the  privilege  was  conferred  on  incorporated  cities  and  towns. 
In  1857  it  was  again  declared  unconstitutional.  In  1807  the  speci^il 
tuition  tax  was  again  revived  and  the  ])rivilege  conferred  upon  all  school 
corporations.  This  provision  has  never  been  set  aside,  and  school 
trustees  may  now  assess  taxes  for  special  purposes  at  as  high  a  rate  as 
25  cents  on  the  huudred  dollars. 

The  law  of  1852  coubiined  the  substance  of  the  present  system.  It 
has  been  many  times  amended  and  strengthened.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  trace  in  this  connection  the  various  slight  changes  through 
which  it  has  gone.  These  additions  and  changes  are  noticed  in  the 
presentation  of  the  system  as  it  is  to-da3\ 

Although  the  State  hsis  taken  no  backward  step  in  its  common-school 
law  since  1852,  aud  although  the  i)rogress  of  its  schools  since  that  time 
has  been  the  occasion  of  frequent  congratulatory  remark,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  course  of  free  schools  has  always  run  smooth  among 
the  people.  The  free  school  system,  in  spite  of  the  many  advantages  to 
recommend  it,  and  strong  friends  to  defend  it,  liad  to  overcome  many 
obstacles  and  discouragements ;  it  met  many  unreasoning,  dogged,  and 
persistent  enemies.  Prejudice  and  ignorance  ace  always  stubborn  foes 
to  encounter.  The  old  bourbon  spirit  of  opposition,  whi<^h  seems  never 
open  to  an  idea  nor  subject  to  death,  i>lanted  itself  s<iu  a  rely  to  resist 
the  introduction  and  operation  of  the  new  system.  Mr.  E.  P.  Cole, 
one  of  the  ablest  educational  leaders  of  that  time,  and  one  of  the  few 
who  were  looking  a  generation  ahead,  to  a  condition  which  the  people 
have  since  realized,  read  a  paper  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
Angnst  25, 1857,  on  the  subject  of  '^  Indiana— Her  educational  condition 
and  prospects.''  This  was  more  than  live  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  new  law.  Yet  from  this  paper  we  learn  what  the  opposition  to  the 
freesystem  was  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  And  he  spoke  *'  not  alone 
of  the  newer  and  more  uncultivated  i)ortions  of  the  State,  but  of  those 
parts  claiming  a  large  share  of  refinelnentand  intelligence.'^ 

Oue  county  for  two  successive  elections  returned  a  majority  of  1,900 
against  the  establishment  of  the  free-school  system  within  her  boun- 
daries. 
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*'  From  a  certain  class  of  people,''  says  Mr.  Cole,  "  we  frequently  hear 
language  like  the  following :  <  We  have  lived  to  old  age  and  made 
mouoy,  too,  without  any  of  tliis  book-learning,  whose  only  tendency 
is  to  make  scoundrels  of  men,  and  wishing  to  shield  our  children 
from  all  such  malign  intluences,  we  intend  that  they,  too,  shall  grow 
up  as  their  parents  before  them,  ignorant  of  the  villainies  superinduced 
by  the  district  school.'  But  the  75,000  illiterate  must  by  no  means 
bear  all  the  blame  of  an  opposition  to  our  school  system.  This  oppo- 
sition has  its  representatives  among  all  classes  of  our  population,  and 
the  motives  are  almost  as  various  as  are  the  opposers;  but  various  as 
are  the  motives,  they  are  unsanctifled  by  a  single  generous,  patriotic  or 
intelligent  feeling.  •  ♦  •  There  are  not  more  than  three  cities  in 
our  State  where  the  question  of  these  schools  seems  to  be  settled  in  the 
affirmative.  There  are  always  men  who  prefer  the  exclusiveness  of 
private  schools,  in  which  the  nobility  of  their  children  shall  not  be 
tainted  by  contact  with  the  vulgar  crowd  attendant  upon  the  free  sffliools. 
Others  resist  on  account  of  the  tax ;  having  no  children  of  their  own, 
they  ignore  their  relation  to  the  common  brotherhood  of  man,  and,  in 
the  language  of  their  great  exemplar,  exclaim,  ^Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper! '  Corporations  forget,  purposely,  too,  to  provide  the  necessary 
tax, and  the  school,  after  having  diffused  for  a  while  a  sound  and  vir- 
tuous education  and  convinced  the  people  of  its  superior  excellence, 
is  mercilessly  garroted.  •  •  •  There  has  not,  we  believe,  been  a 
single  session  of  our  legislature  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, during  which  a  bitter  hostility  to  our  school  system  has  not  man- 
ifested itself.  At  two  several  sessions  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
abolish  the  oilice  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  on  both 
occasions  the  members  making  the  same  were  so  ignorant  of  the  Con- 
stitution whose  interests  they  had  sworn  to  subserve,  that  they  did  not 
know  that  the  abolition  of  the  office  could  not  be  effected  by  the  leg- 
islature, being  constitutionally  provided  for.  Thwarted  at  this  point, 
another  tack  was  taken  and  an  effort  made  to  virtually  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  so  reducing  the  salary  that  a  perpetual  vacancy  would  be 
insured.  It  was  only  at  the  last  session  that  a  motion  was  made  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  operation  of  the  school  law.  And  all  efforts  to 
improve  that  law  and  make  it  more  efficient  were  steadily  and  persist- 
ently rejected.  These  facts  do  not  redound  much,  we  admit,  to  the 
credit  of  those  seeking  to  legislate  for  the  imperishable  interests  of  a 
great  and  growing  State." 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  opposition  which  the 
schools  endured.  Hut  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  schools.  The  new  movement  was  one  of  the  destined  re- 
forms which  are  proverbial  for  never  retracing  their  steps.  The  spirits 
of  the  men  and  women  fighting  for  the  schools  were  stronger  than  those 
which  fought  against  them. 

Changing  cctfiditions  which  touched  the  lives  of  the  i>eople,  the  isuot 
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of  improvement,  which  the  most  obtase  could  understand  and  the  most 
selfish  could  not  gainsay,  presented  argumentB  in  support  of  the  new 
system,  which  neither  indiflTerence  nor  obstinacy  could  overcome. 
Free  schools  gradually  made  their  way  to  every  county  of  the  State. 
ISo  valuable  feature  of  the  school  law  was  ever  repealed,  and  the  new 
system  grew  in  favor  in  the  State  as  rapidly,  after  its  first  few  years 
of  triaVas  the  friends  of  the  cause  had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  move- 
ment of  such  size  and  importance. 

One  of  the  most  potent  influencea  leading  in  this  direction  was  the 
organization  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association.  No  one  who 
is  careful  to  appreciate  properly  the  forces  which  have  made  for  the 
progress  of  education  in  Indiana  will  neglect  the  estimation  of  this 
organized  body  of  teachers.  They  have  been  the  recognized  leaders 
in  every  forward  educational  movement.  Usually  a  wise  and  conserva- 
tive body  of  men  and  women,  the  association  has  always  had  a  vigor- 
ous, if  not  a  decisive,  influence  in  shaping  the  scliool  legislation  of  the 
State.  No  other  influence  has  been  more  constant  and  beneficial  in 
this  direction.  Never  radical  in  its  demand  for  change  unless  it  was 
sure  of  being  right,  always  conservative  if  there  were  probabilities  of 
its  going  wrong,  the  voice  of  the  association  has  invariably  carried  great 
weight  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  State.  More  than  a  thousand 
teachers  gather  at  its  annual  meetings,  and  in  the  33  years  of  its  history 
it  has  produced  an  educational  literature  of  no  mean  value.  Through 
this  society  of  Indiana  teachers  have  been  proposed  and  worked  out 
various  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  methods  of 
teaching.  The  Northern  and  Southern  Associations  are  offshoots  from 
this,  and  the  three  annual  gatherings  exert  an  appreciable  influence 
on  the  public  toward  deeper  interest  in  educational  affairs. 

The  first  convention  of  Indiana  teachers  of  which  we  have  record 
was  held  as  early  as  1836.  Governor  Noble  presided  at  a  teachers' 
convention  in  that  year  at  Indianapolis,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Wylie,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  University,  made  the  principal  address.  There  was 
a  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Institute  in  1840  and  for  several  subse- 
quent years,  and  there  were  a  number  of  county  associations  organ- 
ized under  the  operations  of  the  old  school  laws.  These  were  mostly 
temporary  and  spasmodic.  The  present  organization,  known  as  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  was  organized  at  Indianapolis  December 
25, 1854.  Mills  was  then  State  superintendent.  In  accordance  with 
resolutions  previously  passed  by  ^*  Teachers'  Associations"  which  met 
at  Shelby  ville  and  Salem,  a  circular  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing a  convention  of  practical  teachers  with  a  view  to  the  organization 
of  a  permanent  State  teachers'  association.  This  circular  was  signed 
by  the  following  persons :  Caleb  Mills,  M.  M.  C.  Uobbs,  B.  T.  Iloyt,  K.  P. 
Cole,  Bnfus  Patch,  Lewis  A.  Ester,  B.  L.  Lang,  T.  Naylor,  J.  S.  Ferris, 
O.  J.  Wilson,  J.  Bright,  li.  B.  Abbott,  G.  W.  Uoss,  Cyrus  Nutt,  Geo.  A. 
Chase,  Charles  Barnes^  James  G.  May,  SiUis  Batty,  3o\iia.  Coo\)^t, 
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At  tbe  first  sessions  of  the  association  steps  were  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  journal  as  an  organ  of  the  teachers,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  organized  effort,  the  Indiana  School  Joamai  began 
pablication  in  1856.  For  a  number  of  years,  until  1865,  the  Journal  was 
the  organ  of  the  State  Association,  edited  by  committees  appointed  for 
that  purpose  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  had  a  '^  Resident  editor, "  a 
"  Mathematical  editor,"  and  seven  "Associate  editors."  The  ntMnes  of 
these  on  the  title  page  of  volume  ii,  we  find  as  follows: 

George  B.  Stone,  Indianapolis. 
W.  D.  Henkle,  Richmond. 

Associates. 

George  A.  Chase,  Brookville.  E.  P.  Cole,  Bloomington. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Abbott,  Dunlapsville.      R.  M.  Johnson,  La  Porte. 
Miss  M.  F.  Wells,  New  Albany.        Miss  Cynthia  M.  Bishop,  Richmond. 
Miss  M.  J.  Chamberlain,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Cole  made  a  tbur  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  journal, 
soliciting  support  for  the  new  enterprise,  collecting  information  and  sta- 
tistics on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  pressing  the  cause  of 
free  schools  on  the  people.  Though  the  journal  at  that  time  was  a  haz- 
ardous financial  enterprise,  the  vigor  thrown  into  its  first  year's  man- 
agement assured  its  success.  The  teachers  thereafter  had  a  means  of 
speaking  to  each  other  and  to  the  people— a  lever  with  which  to  raise 
the  educational  public  sentiment  of  the  State.  Since  that  time  the  In- 
diana School  Journal  has  been  an  indispensable  agency  in  the  peda- 
gogical concerns  and  educational  progress  of  Indiana,  and  while  it  ha« 
gradually  and  naturally  passed  to  individual  ownership,  it  is  not  less 
to-day  than  when  inaugurated,  except  in  a  techuicml  sense,  the  organ 
and  representative  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  four- 
teen thousand  teachers  of  Indiana.  It  has  been  for  twenty  five  years 
under  the  business  management  and  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Bell,  who 
is  probably  personally  known  to  every  teacher  of  three  years'  standing 
in  the  State.  The  Indiana  School  Journal  has  grown  with  the  State 
schools  of  which  it  is  the  organ,  and  it  stands  to-day  with  the  times,  or 
in  advance  of  them,  as  an  educational  journal  of  the  first  rank.  It  has 
l)roven  a  constant  source  of  strength  in  the  defense  of  the  free  common 
schools,  in  the  promotion  of  wise  legislation,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  a  bett<ir  and  higher  education.  Its  files  contain  a  record  of  the  prog- 
ress of  educational  thought  in  Indiana  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and 
its  influence  and  agency  as  an  element  in  this  progress  can  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Turning  from  the  history  of  the  <levelopment  of  the  Indiana  school 

system,  we  have  now  to  look  to  the  operation  of  the  system  under  the 

present;  school  J^ik  oi  the  State.    This  presents  to  us  the  system  as  it  is. 
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The  claim  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  representative  men  of  Indi- 
ana that  their  State  has  one  of  the  best  educational  systems  in  the 
Union,  and  the  excellency  of  the  Indiana  school  law  has  been  readily 
conceded  by  professional  educators  who  have  inquire<l  into  the  relative 
merits  of  State  systems.  The  law  embodies  two  generations  of  expe- 
rience. The  edncational  polity  of  Indiana  will  be  understood  by  notic- 
ing, in  brief  outline,  the  official  bodies  created  by  this  law,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  their  most^  important  duties  under  its  operation.  It  is  these 
boilies  and  the  duties  they  perform  under  the  law  which  constitute  the 
**  common-school  system  "  of  the  State. 

The  following  outline^  will  aid  the  reader  in   understanding  the 
description  of  the  officers  and  functions  which  thesysteiu  comprises: 
Officers : 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  board  of  education  (superintendent  being  president). 
County  superintendent. 
City  and  town  trustees. 
Township  trustees. 
Institutions,  general : 
Ungraded  schools. 
District  graded  schools. 
Town  and  city  schools. 
University  system : 
State  University  (at  Bloomington). 
State  Normal  School  (at  Terre  ITaute). 
Purdue  Industrial  University  (at  Lafayette). 
Institutions,  charitable : 
School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis. 
School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Indianapolis. 
Soldiers'  Orphaus'  Houie,  Knightstown. 
Institutions,  reformatory  : 
Boys'  Reformatory,  Plain  field. 
Girls'  Reformatory,  Indianapolis. 
Institutions,  special : 
County  and  township  institutes  (compulsory). 
State  Teachers'  Association  (voluntary). 

1.   THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

This  officer  is  elected  biennially  by  the  voters  of  the  State.  It  is  his 
duty  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  of  the  school  affairs  of  the 
State,  to  manage  the  funds  and  revenues,  to  guard  against  deficits  to 
the  fund  in  any  county,  to  interpret  the  school  law,  to  make  reports  to 
the  Governor  and  the  general  assembly,  to  apportion  revenue  among 
the  counties,  to  publish  and  distribute  the  school  laws,  to  compile  school 
statistics,  and  to  visit  for  supervision  the  various  couwtle^  o^Wi^^XaXfc. 


'  Smart'a  Report,  1880. 
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The  circamstances  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  ofiflce  we  have 
already  related.  Daring  the  38  years  of  its  existence  it  has  been  filled 
by  leading  educators  of  the  State.  While  the  office  is  the  object  of 
party  candidacy,  it  has  not  snfiered  from  malign  partisan  inflaences,  and 
the  people  exercise  a  large  measure  of  independence  in  their  election. 

The  office  has  been  filled  as  follows :  November,  1852,  William  Clark 
Larrabee;^  November,  1854,  Caleb  Mills  ;^  February,  1857,  William 
Clark  Larrabee;*  February,  1859,  Samuel  Lyman  Rugg;*  February, 
1861,  Miles  Johnson  Fletcher;^  May,  1862,  Samuel  Kleiufelder  Hos- 
hour  (appointeil  to  fill  vacancy);*  November,  1862,  Samuel  Lyman 
Eugg;^  March,  1865,  George  Washington  Hoss;  October,  1868,  Bar- 
nabas Coffin  Hobbs;  March,  1871,  Milton  Bledsoe  Hopkins;*  August, 

1874,  Alexander  Campbell  Hopkins  (appointed  to  till  vacancy);  March, 

1875,  James  Henry  Smart;  March,  1881,  John  McKuightBloss;  March, 
1883,  John  Walker  Holcombe;  March,  1887,  Harvey  M.  La  Follette; 
March,  1891,  H.  D.  Voris. 

2.  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  is  an  ex  officio  body  of  professional  educators.  The  membership 
of  the  board  consists  of  the  following  officers: 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  president  ex  offioio, 

2.  The  Governor  of  the  State. 

3.  The  President  of  the  State  University. 

4.  The  President  of  Purdue  University.* 

5.  The  President  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

6.  The  Superintendents  of  the  city  schools  in  the  three  largest  cities, 
of  the  State. 

These  cities,  since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  have  been  Indian- 
apolis, Evansville,  and  Fort  Wayne;  but  Fort  Wayne  has  been  lately 
supplanted  by  Terre  Haute. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  examine  applicants  for  State  certifi- 
cates, to  prescribe  examinations  for  professional  eight-years' licenses,  to 
prepare  uniform  questions  to  be  used  by  county  superintendents  in 
their  examinations  of  teachers,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  and  determine 
all  other  matters  in  the  administration  of  the  school  system  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  The  State  Board  was  created  in  1852,  and  consisted 
at  first  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Governor, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor  of  State.  The  Attorney-General 
became  a  member  in  1855.  It  was  not  until  1865  that  the  Board  was 
given  its  professional  constituency,  since  which  time  it  has  been  com- 
posed as  at  present,  excepting  that  the  President  of  Purdue  University 
was  not  made  a  member  until  1875. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  authority  sind  province  of  this  Board  are  not 
very  clearly  defined.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  State,  notice- 
able in  the  expressions  of  educational  assemblies,  in  favor  of  an  exten- 
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sion  and  a  more  accurate  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  State  Boanl  of 
Edacatiou.  The  proposition  is  seriously  considered  of  increasing  its 
membership  by  the  addition  of  tliree  county  superintendents  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Oovernor,  only  two  of  whom  may  be  members  of  the 
same  x>olitical  party.  This  was  first  proposed  by  lion.  J.  W.  Ilolcombe, 
State  Saperintendent,  in  1885,  and  was  endorsed  the  following  year 
by  the  Board  itself.  The  proposition  has  since  been  endorsed  by  the 
State  School  Journal  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  AVith  the 
enlargement  of  its  membership  Superintendent  Holcombe  suggested 
the  following  extension  of  its  jurisdiction,  all  of  which  go  to  show  the 
tendency  toward  the  control  of  local  education  by  the  State: 

1.  It  should  be  given  full  powers  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
for  the  different  classes  of  schools,  to  determine  the  grades  and  dura- 
tion of  their  licenses,  and,  through  the  county  superintendents,  to  pro- 
vide for  and  direct  their  examinations. 

2.  It  should  be  empowered  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  different  grades  and  classes. 

3.  It  should  be  empowered  to  make  general  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  location  and  construction  of  schooihouses. 

4.  It  should  be  given  full  supervisory  control  of  the  county  and 
township  institutes. 

5.  It  should  be  empowered  to  make  general  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  county  boards  of  education,  in  the  adoption  of 
text-books  and  apparatus,  and  for  the  government  of  trustees  in  the 
purchase  of  school  furniture  and  supplies. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  members  of  the  present  (1889)  State  Board 
of  Education : 
Harvey  M.  La  Follette,^  President j  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
L.  H.  Jones,  Secretary^  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 
James  H.  Smart,  President  of  Purdue  University. 
David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 
W.  W.  Parsons,  President  of  State  Normal  School. 
J.  W.  Layne,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Public  Schools. 
W.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  of  Ta-re  Haute  Public  Schools. 
Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Oovernor  of  Indiana. 

3.  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

These  supervising  officers,  one  in  eacii  count}',  are  <appointed  bien- 
nially by  the  township  trustees.  In  this  election  the  county  auditor 
has  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners has  the  power  of  dismissal  for  immorality  or  incompetency. 

It  is  the  dnty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  examine  and  license 
the  teachers,  to  direct  and  superintend  their  work,  to  revoke  licenses 
for  cause,  to  hold  county  institutes,  to  attend  and  preside  at  township 
institutes,  to  compile  educational  and  financial  statistics  for  the  county, 
and  to  report  these  statistics  to  the  State  department  of  public  vu&tvua- 


'Succeeded  in  1891  by  11.  D.  Voria. 
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tion,  to  carry  oat  the  directions  of  the  State  saperintendent  and  of  the 
State  board  of  edacation,  and  to  have  a  general  superintendence  of  the 
schools  of  his  county. 

The  county  sui>crintendency  has  been  very  efficient  in  securing  the 
better  organization  and  classification  of  the  school  machinery  of  the 
State.  The  superintendents  are  the  successors  of  the  old  examiners^ 
whose  only  duty  was  to  examine  applicants  and  to  issue  teachers' 
licenses  to  the  worthy  (?)  candidates.  This  left  the  teachers  of  the 
various  townships  without  supervision,  and  they  were  not  accountable 
to  any  professional  head.  Indiana  spends  annually  over  $5,000,000  for 
public  instruction.  It  is  asserted  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  that  the  supervision  which  these  officers  afford  ^^  secures  an 
application  and  benefit  25  to  50  per  cent,  greater  than  had  been  secured 
before  such  improvement;  there  has  been,  commercially  speaking,  a 
material  gain  by  such  improvement  of  over  $1,000,000  value  received 
annually." 

^^No  county  official,"  says  Superintendent  La  Follette,  in  his  last  re- 
port, ^Ms  required  to  do  anything  like  the  amount  of  labor  with  his  own 
hand  and  brain  that  is  demanded  of  the  county  superintendent.  To  all 
kinds  of  weather  he  must  be  exposed  in  visitation  and  inspection  of 
schools,  spending  upon  the  average  more  than  100  days  in  such  manner. 
He  must  annually  grade,  with  technical  skill  and  exactness,  several 
thousand  manuscripts  prepared  by  several  hundred  different  applicants 
for  licenses;  and  with  the  skill  of  a  specialist,  and  with  a  judgment  of 
human  nature  required  of  few,  he  must  take  into  consideration  the 
special  fitness  of  such  applicant  in  previous  school  work,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  personal  considerations,  and  local,  personal,  or  political  press- 
ure, must  so  impartially  determine  upon  such  applicants  as  to  secure  the 
best  possible  return  to  the  State  for  the  public  money  thus  expended." 

4.  THE  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

Every  civil  township  and  incorporated  city  and  town  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  is  a  distinct  municipal  corporation  for  school  pur- 
poses. In  each  civil  township  there  is  one  trustee,  elected  biennially 
by  the  people.  In  each  incorporated  city  or  town  there  is  a  "  school 
board,"  consisting  of  three  school  trustees  appointed  consecutively  for 
a  term  of  three  years  by  the  town  board  or  city  council.  These  school 
boards  and  the  township  trustee  are  charged  with  the  ownership  and 
management  of  school  property  within  their  jurisdiction ;  they  employ 
teachers,  receive  the  special  school  revenue  and  the  revenue  for  tuition, 
levy  special  taxes  for  local  educational  purposes,  have  the  management 
of  township  institutes,  and  make  financial  and  statistical  reports  to 
county  superintendents  and  county  commissioners.  Provision  is  also 
made  that  in  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  or  more  there  may  be  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  city  a  board  of  school  commissioners.  There  must 
be  one  commissioner  for  each  school  district,  and  in  the  city  as  many 
school  districts  as  there  are  wards. 
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This  board  of  school  commissiouers  performs  all  the  functions  of  the 
board  of  school  trustees  of  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and,  in  addition, 
is  empowered  to  district  the  city  for  school  purposes,  to  levy  all  taxes 
for  building,  tuition,  and  library  uses,  to  examine  and  license  teachers 
for  the  city  schools,  to  purchase  grounds,  construct  buildings,  and  to 
exercise  all  ordinary  functions  in  the  management  of  schools.  All  parts 
of  the  general  school  law,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  creating 
and  governing  the  board,  are  applicable  to  the  system  of  common 
schools  in  the  city.  The  commissioners  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  without  pay.  Indianapolis  is  the  only  city  of  the  State  which 
has  taken  advantao^e  of  this  provision. 

THE  TOWNSHIP   TRUSTEE. 

The  township  trustee  is  an  officer  worthy  of  special  notice.  There  is 
not  a  more  important  officer  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  In  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  local  interests  of  the  people,  he  is  vested  with  powers 
and  duties  of  the  highest  moment.  The  "civil  township"  and  the 
**  school  township,"  though  conterminous  in  territory,  and  popularly 
identical  in  name,  are  yet  distinct  corporations  in  law.  The  trustee  of 
the  civil  township  is  ex  officio  ** school  trustee"  of  the  township.  As 
civil  trustee  he  has  many  important  functions  entirely  distinct  from  any 
educational  relation,  such  as  the*  care  of  the  poor  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  roads.  But  it  is  as  township  school  trustee  that  his  duties  and 
powers  are  most  interesting.  Under  the  law  and  by  the  precedent  of 
legal  decisions,  he  stands  clothed  with  almost  autocratic  powers  in  all 
school  affairs.  In  all  actual  power  he  is  the  corporation.  The  voters 
and  tax  payers  of  the  township  have  not  much  voice  or  part  in  manag* 
ing  the  details  of  educational  affairs,  except  as  may  be  allowed  them 
by  the  trustee.  Though  this  officer  is  held  liable  for  all  revenues  and 
funds  intrusted  to  him,  and  must  make  accurate  and  regular  reports 
concerning  such  funds,  and  though  he  may  not  borrow  money,  with 
power  to  bind  his  township  for  it«  payment,  yet  he  may  execute  his 
notes  for  debts  which  he  contracts  in  the  purchase  of  furniture,  for  which 
his  corporation  is  liable.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  indebtedness  which 
he  may  incur  for  a  township,  short  of  the  constitutional  limit  of  2  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  taxable  property.  This  absolute  power,  or  irre- 
sponsibility, vested  in  a  single  officer,  has  been  the  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance and  dissatisfaction,  and,  in  frequent  and  recent  instances,  of  mal- 
feasance in  office.  This  part  of  the  school  law  will  probably  be  the 
next  important  feature  to  receive  amendment. 

A  memorial  of  the  Indiana  Teachers' Association  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  State,  adopted  in  annual  session  December  28,  1888,  advises 
that  township  trustees  should  take  their  office  upon  the  first  Monday 
in  August  after  their  election.  This  would  be  at  the  beginning  of  the 
financial  and  statistical  school  year,  and  would  save  the  double  reports 
on  election  years  now  required,  and  which  are  a  source  of  much  annoy- 
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ance  to  county  and  State  ofScials.  The  incoming  trustee  shoald  make 
the  school  levy  for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  apon 
his  official  duties  in  Aagust.  The  memorial  further  advises  that  the 
township  trustee  should  be  given  power  to  fix  the  time  of  opening  of  all 
school  terms.  And  all  township  orders  for  sums  greater  than  $5  should 
be  invalid  unless  recorded  or  registered  in  the  county  auditor's  office 
within  30  days  after  their  issue,  and  there  should  be  a  requirement  for 
the  annual  publication  by  the  county  auditor  of  the  itemized  indebted- 
ness of  every  school  and  civil  corporation  in  the  county,  a  report  of 
such  indebtedness  to  be  included  within  the  annual  reports  of  all  tx)wn- 
ship  and  corporation  officials. 

Any  early  changes  in  the  school  law  of  the  State  will  probably  be 
along  these  lines. 

A  school  director,  in  each  school  district,  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustee,  has  the  care  of  the  schoolhonse,  presides  at  school  meetings  of 
the  patrons,  and  has  charge,  subject  to  appeal,  of  the  local  school  affairs 
of  the  district. 

5.  THE  COUNTY  BOAKD  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  consists  of  the  township  trustees  and  the  chairmen  of  the  school 
trustees  of  each  town  or  city  in  the  county,  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent as  president  ex  officio.  This  body,  which  meets  semiannually, 
may  adopt  the  text- books  for  the  county  outside  of  the  incorporated 
cities  and  towns,^  and  it  considers  in  its  collective  capacity  the  general 
needs  and  wants  of  the  schools.  As  a  quasi  corporation  it  has  no  author- 
ity to  contract,  to  sue  or  be  sued,  nor  has  it  any  control  of  revenues  nor 
power  to  order  any  expenditure.  It  is  chiefly  an  advisory  board  with 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  schools  of  the  county  to  a  uniform  system. 

In  addition  to  these  institutions  for  common  schools,  and  the  special 
institutions  of  education  for  benevolent  purposes,  the  State  is  provided, 
in  the  completion  of  its  system,  with  three  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing :  The  State  University,  literary  and  scientific ;  Purdue  University, 
agricultural  and  mechanical ;  and  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  Sketches  of  the  history  and  work  of 
these  institutions  follow  in  subsequent  pages. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1888,  Indiana  owned  9,882  school  houses  valued 
at  $13,491,872,  and  school  apparatus  of  the  value  of  $809,942,  a  total 
valuation  of  $14,751,814.  She  had  100  efficient  high  schools  com- 
missioned by  the  State  board  of  education  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
Freshmen  classes  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Stale.  She  had 
a  force  of  14,202  teachers  and  92  county  superintendents,  more  than 
10.000  of  whom  meet  yearly  at  the  educational  assembly  of  the  county 
institute.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  514,463  children  in  her  schools, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  79  per  cent,  upon  the  enrollment. 


*  The  new  school  law  of  1889,  making  text-books  aniforui  tbrougboiit  the  State,  re- 
lieves  the  county  board  of  this  function. 
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Her  total  school  revenne  for  the  school  year,  spent  in  the  interest  of  free 
public  edacation,  was  $5,235,031.98,  and  the  fund  always  growing  from 
which  her  revenue  is  disrived  had  reached  at  this  date  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $9,654,000. 

To-day  in  Indiana  a  child  of  six  years  may  enter  the  primary  grade 
of  any  school  in  the  State,  and  if  he  earn  promotion,  may  pass  by 
{graduation  to  the  honor  of  a  diploma  from  the  State  University. 
Whether  he  be  in  the  better  classified  graded  school  of  city  or  town,  or 
in  the  common  district  school  of  the  country,  he  may  pass  by  term  or 
yearly  promotions  through  the  common-school  grades,  through  the  town 
or  city  high  school,  or  some  central  township  high  school  to  a  post- 
graduate course  in  higher  education.  The  State  board  of  education  has 
commissioned  various  high  schools  and  academies  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State  as  preparatory  schools  for  its  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  If  the  high-school  graduate  does  not  choose  to  take  a  scientific 
or  literary  training  in  the  State  University,  the  State  Normal  school 
offers  him  professional  training  as  a  teacher ;  and  Purdue  University,  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  institution  of  the  State,  offers  to  him  oppor- 
tunities in  these  directions.  On  a  certificate  of  promotion,  he  is  passed 
as  readily  from  a  commissioned  high  school  to  the  Freshman  class  of 
any  of  these  higher  institutions  as  from  one  grade  in  a  grammar  school 
to  another.  All  parts  of  the  system  are  well  articulated.  The  State 
has  assumed  all  the  functions  of  education  in  the  development  of  the 
citizen,  and  is  now  realizing  her  early  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  she  is 
attending  to  the  education  of  her  children  from  the  most  elementary 
branches  to  the  advanced  learning  of  the  university.  The  elementary 
schools  are  a  continually  widening  and  strengthening  base ;  the  uni- 
versity is  a  continually  growing  structure.  These  are  interdependent 
and  mutually  supporting.  In  these  State  institutions  of  all  grades 
there  are  offered  equal  opportunities  for  all  and  special  privileges  for 
none.  Indiana  has  fully  given  her  adherence  to  the  idea  of  State  super- 
intendence in  education. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  INDIANA  SEMINARY. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  18, 1816,  provision  was  made  for  the 
admission  of  Indiana  into  the  Union.  By  that  act  certain  propositions 
were  made  to  the  people  of  the  proposed  new  State  for  "  their  free 
acceptance  or  rejection.''  Two  of  these  related  to  education,  and  one 
was  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  donate  to 
the  new  State  a  township  of  land  <^for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing.'' 

Indiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  under  a  Constitution  adopted  at 
Corydon,  June  19, 1816.  This  Constitution  recognized  the  necessity  of 
a  free  common-school  system  for  the  people ;  it  provided  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  school  lands  of  the  State,  forbade  the  sale  of  any 
such  lands  prior  to  the  year  1820,  and  provided  that  all  money  received 
thereafter  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  should  remain  a  permanent  and 
exclusive  fund  for  the  ^^  purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  of  literature 
and  the  sciences,  and  for  the  support  of  seminaries  and  public  schools.'' 
It  was  also  provided,  as  we  have  previously  noticed,  that  'Mt  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit; 
to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  a 
regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State  University,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all." 

This  was  the  first  formal  action  of  the  State  toward  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  which  subsequently  became  the  State  University.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  new  Constitution,  adopted  in  1851,  did  not 
mention  a  State  University.  But  at  that  time  the  University  of  the 
State  was  an  established  public  institution.  It  was  so  recognized  by 
special  statute  in  1852.  It  had  been  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  ex- 
erting a  strong  educational  influence  in  the  State,  while  in  all  the  years 
between  1816  and  1851  the  early  provision  in  the  first  Constitution  for 
a  system  of  free  common  schools  ha<l  never  been  enacted  into  law  or 
put  into  successful' operation  by  the  legislature  and  people  of  the  State. 
Thus  Indiana  affords  a  very  clear  illustration  of  the  well-known  truth 
in  the  history  of  education  that  institutions  of  the  higher  learning  pre- 
cede— are  in  themselves  the  conditions  precedent  to — the  establishment, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  common  schools.  As  President  Jordan 
has  said,  "the  growth  in  educational  systems  is  from  above,  downwards. 
In  historical  sequence  Oxford  must  precede  Rugby,  and  the  German 
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aniversity  must  come  before  the  gymnasiam."  From  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  similar  institutions  the  people  received  the  edncational  life 
and  sentiment  which  made  free  schools  possible. 

The  settled  parts  of  Indiana,  at  the  time  of  its  admission  as  a  State, 
were  confined  to  a  narrow  fringe  of  territory  extending  down  the  Ohio 
border  from  Fort  Wayne  to  the  Ohio  River,  down  that  stream  to  the 
Wabash,  and  up  the  Wabash  to  Yincennes.  A  great  part  of  southern 
Indiana,  nearly  all  of  central,  and  all  of  northern  Indiana  was  a  wilder- 
ness. The  voting  population  was  12,112,  the  total  white  population 
was  63,837.  Schools  were  few  and  far  between.  There  were  no  public 
fiinds,  no  public  schoolhouses,  and  but  few  teachers ;  and  the  teachers 
who  had  wandered  from  the  East  or  South  into  this  wilderness  were 
usually  ill  qualified  for  service.  Monroe  County,  the  future  seat  of  the 
"  Seminary,"  was  then  a  part  of  Orange  County,  and  was  not  laid  off 
as  a  separate  county  until  1818.  But  few  inhabitants  had  reached  a 
point  so  far  north  in  the  migration  from  the  southeast.  The  northern 
part  of  the  county  was  tlie  southern  limit  of  what  was  known  as  the 
"  new  purchase,'^  which  embraced  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
State,  and  part  of  Illinois. 

"  By  a  treaty  made  with  the  Delawares  and  some  other  Indians  in 
the  fall  of  1818,  the  southern  Indiana  boundary  line  was  set  back  well 
up  toward  the  sources  of  the  Wabash  River,  and  two  years  thereafter 
the  door  to  all  central  Indiana,  then  and  long  after  known  as  the  hiew 
purchase,'  was  thrown  open  to  an  anxious  throng  of  hanly  pioneer 
home-hunters.  Before  the  Indians  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  new  pur- 
chase, the  advance  guard  of  white  settlers  began  to  invade  it,  and  by 
the  fall  of  1820  the  sound  of  the  i)ioneer's  axe  was  heard  in  every 
county  watered  by  the  White  River  from  the  *  Forks '  to  its  sources. 
The  immigrants  came  by  way  of  the  Indian  trails  or  cut  through  the 
woods.  Some  came  in  wagons  and  some  in  sleds.  Many  packed  in  on 
horseback  and  a  few  came  on  foot.  In  1820  the  census  showed  a  j)opu- 
lation  of  a  little  more  tlian  147,000  as  against64,000  of  five  years  before, 
and  by  1825  it  had  mounted  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  million."* 

On  January  20, 1820,  as  soon  as  the  four  years  during  which  the  Con- 
stitution required  the  lands  to  be  withheld  from  sale  had  expired,  the 
general  assembly  in  session  at  Corydon  established  a  ''  State  Seminary" 
at  Bloomington,  Oovernor  Jennings,  in  his  message  to  the  assembly, 
had  said : 

"The  Constitution  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  lands  received  for  the  use  of  the  seminary  of 
learning  are  vested  in  the  legislature,  to  be  appropriated  solely  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  is  submitted  to  your  consideration  whether  the  location 
of  such  an  institution  upon,  or  near,  such  lands,  would  not  greatly 
enhance  their  value  and  enlarge  the  funds  for  a  purpose  so  important. 


*  D.  D.  BaDta ;  *'  Seminary  Period  of  the  \3iivvoTB\t^.^^ 
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It  is  believed  that  the  Seminary  Township,  situated  iu  Monroe  County, 
would  afiford  a  site  combining  the  advantages  of  fertility  of  soil  with  a 
healthy  climate,  as  well  as  a  position  sufficiently  central  to  the  various 
sections  of  the  State.  To  authorize  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  these  lands 
under  judicious  regulations  would  increase  the  value  of  the  residue,  and 
the  sooner  enable  us  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  institution  so  desira- 
ble.» 

This  part  of  the  message  was  on  the  11th  of  December  referred  by 
the  house  of  representatives  to  a  committee  of  seven,  of  which  Mr. 
Koss  of  Clark  County  was  chairman,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise.  On  the  31st  of  December,  twenty  days  after  tlie  reference, 
Mr.  Koss,  on  behalf  of  his  committee,  reported  a  bill  to  establish  a  semi- 
nary, which,  after  two  readings,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  and  was  made  a  special  order  for  the  following  day.  But 
upon  the  next  day  and  for  several  days  following,  various  matters  of 
local  interest  to  the  members  absorbed  their  attention.  But  on  the 
11th  of  January  the  bill  was  taken  up  by  the  house,  and  passed  with 
<'  sundry  amendments." 

Four  days  later  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  senate  with  some  amend- 
ments thereto,  one  of  which  was  to  vest  in  the  trustees  of  the  State 
Seminary  the  seminary  lands  in  Gibson  County,  and  the  other  was  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  following:  "  Provided^  That  2,000  acres  of  laud 
in  Monroe  County  vested  iu  the  trustees  be  forever  reserved  by  said 
trustees  as  a  glebe  for  the  said  seminary  and  the  use  of  the  professors 
thereof.'^  Finally,  the  bill  was  passed  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  Lieut. 
Gov.  Eatliffe  Boon,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate.  The  house 
concurred  in  some  of  the  amendments  of  the  senate  and  rejected  others, 
and  upon  the  return  of  the  bill  to  the  senate  it  came  to  its  final  passage 
on  January  20, 1820.  This,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the  day  of  the 
founding  of  Indiana  Seminary,  which  subsequently  developed  into 
Indiana  [Jniversity. 

The  first  section  of  this  act  named  for  the  trustees  of  the  new  sem- 
inary Charles  Dewey,  Jonathan  Lindley,  David  H.  Maxwell,  John  M. 
Jenkins,  Jonathan  Kichols,  and  William  Lowe,  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office  to  have  perpetual  succession.  They  were  authorized  to 
meet  iu  Bloomington  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  following  June  and 
select ''  an  eligible  and  convenient  site  for  the  seminary."  It  was  made 
their  duty  to  appoint  an  agent  to  lay  off  and  sell  lands  not  exceeding 
640  acres  near  Bloomington,  the  seat  of  the  seminary.  As  soon  as 
the  trustees  should  deem  it  expedient  they  were  to  "  proceed  to  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  a  State  seminary,  and  also  a  suitable 
and  commodious  house  for  a  professor."  They  were  to  report  to  the  next 
general  assembly  their  proceedings,  together  with  a  plan  of  buildings 
by  them  erected.  In  their  rexK)rt  to  the  next  legislature  the  trustees 
say: 
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^^The  site  chosen  is  almost  ono-quarter  of  a  mile  dae  soath  from 
BloomingtoD,  on  a  beantifnl  eminence  and  convenient  to  an  excellent 
spring  of  water,  the  only  one  on  the  section  selected  that  could  with 
convenience  answer  the  purposes  of  a  seminary." 

At  this  time  the  population  of  Bloomington  did  not  exceed  300  souls. 
Migration  was  first  directed  to  this  county  by  the  location  there  of  the 
new  Seminary  Township  by  President  Monroe.  Among  those  who 
came  on  this  account  was  Dr.  David  H.  Maxwell,  of  Madison,  Jefiferson 
County.  He  came  to  Monroe  County  in  1819.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  full  of 
energy  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  education.  He  went  to  the  State  capital 
at  Corydon  to  use  his  influence  with  members  of  the  legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  location  of  the  proposed  ''  State  Seminary"  at 
Bloomington.  With  several  of  the  members  of  this  assembly  Dr.  Max* 
well  had  served  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1816.  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  a  site  so  far  north  was  chosen  for  the 
seminary.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  immediately  made  a  member  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees,  a  position  which  he  occupied  with  but  little  inter- 
mission throughout  his  life.  During  the  seminary  period,  while  the  in- 
stitution was  struggling  for  establishment,  from  1820  to  1825  especially, 
he  was  not  only  the  presiding  officer  of  the  board,  but  was  also  its  ex. 
ecutive  officer  and  corresponding  secretary,  having  the  erection  of  neiw 
buildings  under  his  supervision,  carrying  on  a  heavy  correspondence 
with  prominent  men  throughout  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  institution, 
while  having  to  contend  with  a  disaffected  element  at  home.  Solely  on 
behalf  of  the  seminary  he  solicited  election  to  the  legislature,  and  from 
1821  to  1826  he  was  a  member  either  of  the  lower  house  (where  he  was 
once  Speaker)  or  of  the  senate,  and  at  all  times  he  was  especially  iu- 
teresteil  in  watching  jealously  the  affairs  of  the  new  seminary.  In  the 
establishment  of  institutions  it  seems  that  the  life  and  services  of  some 
one  man  are  paramount  and  essential.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
Indiana  Seminary  Dr.  David  11.  Maxwell  was  the  essential  man. 

The  legislature  in  1825  authorized  the  election  by  the  board  of  a 
principal  and  professor  of  languages,  and  on  May  1  of  that  year  the 
institution  was  opened  to  the  public.  Prof.  Baynard  E.  Hall  was  the 
first  teacher,  and  for  the  first  few  years  he  was  the  "faculty"  of  the 
seminary.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  classical  attainments,  and  while 
the  general  assembly  of  the  State  was  legislating  the  seminary  into 
existence  he  was  finishing  his  course  at  Union  College  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nott.  In  his  book,  entitled  *'  The  New  Pur- 
chase, or  Seven  and  a  Half  Years  in  the  Far  West,"  he  gives  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  primitive  habits  of  the  time.  This  new  school  was  a  State 
Seminary,  therefore  it  belonged  to  the  "people;"  instruction  was  to 
be  "  free  "  in  all  branches,  including  the  most  elementary.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  perfect  stampede  from  the  private  schools  of  the  town, 
and  the  principal  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  the  pupils  back 
to  their  schools.    In  sifting  the  applicants  only  leu  v^exe  Iq\x\v\  c^^- 
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ified  for  entrance.  As  the  warm  weather  approached,  the  ^'  ten  boys 
and  young  gentlemen"  came  to  recitations  without  coats,  and  <^ as  the 
thermometer  arose,  they  came  without  shoes."  After  the  manner  of  the 
time,  the  judge  on  the  bench  sat  in  court  *'  without  coat  and  cravat,  with 
his  feet  modestly  reposed  on  the  upper  rostrum,  showing  his  boot  soles  to 
the  bystanders  and  lawyers."  The  lawyers  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  when  he  appeared  on  the  ''  stump,"  had 
the  same  careless  dress  and  manner.  In  the  election  of  the  second 
teacher,  the  ^^ people"  proposed  to  have  a  voice.  A  mass  meeting, 
with  a  local  politician  in  front  as  spokesman,  marched  to  where  the 
Board  of  Trustees  were  in  session  and  made  known  their  demands. 
But  the  trustees,  who  had  received  intimation  of  their  coming,  speedily 
determined  the  election,  whereupon  the  opposers,  moved  partly  by  sec- 
tarian motives,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  pure  democracy,  carried  their 
complaint  to  the  State  legislature.  They  objected  to  a  ^^  foreigner  "  in 
their  college,  though  the  accepted  candidate  was  recognized  as  a  schol- 
arly gentleman,  the  best  qualified  of  all  the  applicants,  and  lived  no 
farther  away  than  the  neighboring  State  of  Kentucky.  But  it  was 
suspected  by  the  men  who  opposed  his  election  that  he  <<  smelled  of 
Presbyterianism." 

From  such  things  we  have  some  idea  of  the  social  conditions  during 
the  first  years  of  the  "  State  Seminary  "  and  "  college."  Prof.  John  Ef . 
Harney,  at  whose  election  this  episode  occurred,  was  made  ^'  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  and  mechanical  philosophy  and  chemistry," 
and  was  the  second  teacher  employed  in  the  institution.  These  two 
professors  were  allowed  a  salary  at  first  of  $250  each,  which  was  soon 
afterwards  increased  to  $400,  with  fees  which  might  increase  it  to  $650. 
The  fees  of  the  students  were  $10  per  year,  and  when  the  trustees  raised 
this  to  $15,  the  opponents  of  the  college,  always  ready  for  an  occasion 
to  arouse  opposition,  complained  that  ^'  poor  persons  "  were  thus  de- 
barred from  the  privileges  of  the  institution.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  maintain  a  ^<  State  Seminary  "  in  pioneer  Indi- 
ana, in  those  early  years  of  her  history. 

During  the  year  of  the  election  of  the  second  professor  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  seminary  sent  a  protest  to  the  legislature  against 
what  they  alleged  as  the  extravagant  and  careless  and  sectarian  man- 
agement of  the  institution.  A  resolution  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives called  out  a  report  on  the  work  and  condition  of  the  seminary 
from  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  was  at  all  times  watchful  of  its  interests.  From 
that  report  we  learn  that  13  students  attended  the  seminary  the  first 
year,  15  the  second,  and  21  the  third.  Professor  Hail's  salary  of  $250 
as  originally  fixed  was  continued  at  that  sum  for  3^  years,  during  which 
he  "  preached  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Bloomington,  for  which 
service  they  paid  him  $150  in  articles  of  trade."  At  the  end  of  the  3^ 
years  the  trustees  forbade  the  preaching  and  advanced  bis  salary  to 
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It  wa8  resolved  by  the  board  some  time  dnring  the  second  year  <^  that 
in  addition  to  the  Oreek  and  Latin  languages  heretofore  taught  in  the 
State  Seminary  there  shall  be  taaght  by  the  said  Hall  English  Gram- 
mar.  Logic,  Bhetoric,  Geography,  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry;"  but  for  reasons  unaasigncd  the  re- 
qnirements  were  not  complied  with,  for  Dr.  Maxwell's  report  assei*ts 
that  "during  the  first  three  years  one  teacher  only  was  employed  by  the 
trustees,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  alone  were  taught  during 
that  time."  Dr.  Maxwell  was  showing,  in  defence  of  the  institution, 
that  the  trustees  had  exercised  due  economy  in  its  management.  So 
great  was  the  jealousy  of  the  time  against  extravagant  expenditures! 

For  the  three  years  from  1824  to  1827  Baynard  R.  Hall  was  the  sole 
professor  in  the  Indiana  Seminary.  No  catalogues  were  printed  during 
this  period,  and  the  trustees'  records  were  subsequently  destroyed  by 
Are,  so  the  history  of  the  time  is  limited. 

On  January  26,  1827,  provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  for  a 
board  of  visitors  to  the  "State  Seminary."  These  "visitors"  were  to 
visit  the  school,  inspect  its  workings,  and  report  to  the  general  assem- 
bly "any  recommendations  they  may  think  proper,  of  such  measure 
within  the  competency  of  the  legislature  as  may  tend  to  sustain,  foster, 
and  improve  the  seminary  aforesaid."  James  B.  Ray,  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  James  Scott,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  were  members  of 
the  board  of  visitors.  The  law  required  of  the  visiting  board  that  they 
examine  each  student  in  <all  the  branches  he  had  pursued,  and  after  the 
oral  examinations  had  been  gone  through  with,  one  of  the  board  was  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  boys.  The  law  seems  to  have  been  observed, 
and  the  "  visitors  "  went  away  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  school. 
The  Governor  made  his  report  through  his  annual  message;  Judge 
Scott  wrote  a  report  for  the  board  of  visitors,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  fol- 
lowed with  a  report  as  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  All 
agreed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Indiana  Seminar}^  should  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  college.  By  the  act  of  the  assembly  of  Jan- 
nary  24, 1828,  the  "  Indiana  Seminary"  was  merged  in  the  "Indiana 
College.'' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  COLLEGE  AH^D  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Indiana  College  was  established  January  24,  1828,  '^  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  the  American,  learned,  and  foreign  languages,  the 
aseful  arts,  science  and  literature,''  and  the  institution  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees. 

No  instructor  could  be  required  to  profess  any  particular  religious 
opinions,  and  no  student  was  to  be  denied  admission  or  refused  any 
particular  honors,  or  degrees,  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  and  no 
sectarian  principles  were  to  be  taught  or  inculcated. 

A  board  of  visitors  was  also  provided  for  the  new  college  with  powers 
and  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  '^  visitors  "  of  the  seminary. 

THE  FIBST  PEESIDENT. 

In  1829,  under  the  new  regime,  with  the  election  of  the  first  presi- 
dent)  came  a  better  era.  Dr.  Andrew  Wylie,  the  new  president,  came 
from  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  character, 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  successful  teacher.  He  was  an  inspiration 
to  his  students,  who,  it  seems,  held  him  in  great  veneration.  Many 
young  men  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  who  had  studied  under 
Dr.  Wylie  in  the  East  followed  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor  in  the  "far 
west."  Under  his  administration  the  college  grew  rapidly  in  numbers, 
usefulness,  and  influence,  and  at  his  death,  November  11,  1851,  after 
twenty-three  years  of  service,  he  left  it  a  well-established  institution. 
Dr.  Wylie's  services  to  Indiana  in  the  capacity  of  first  president  of  her 
university,  are  not  easily  estimated.  As  a  class-room  instructor  he 
disciplined  the  minds  and  molded  the'  characters  of  young  men  for 
useful  service  in  the  State.  By  his  personal  power  he  attached  every 
student  who  had  received  the  benefit  of  his  tuition,  to  the  welfare  of 
the  university.  As  a  public  educator  and  lecturer,  and  as  a  man  among 
the  people,  he  performed  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  in  making  known 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  of  other  States  as  well,  the  advantages 
of  higher  education.  He  thus  popularized  the  university  and  gave  it 
strength  in  its  appeals  for  legislative  support. 

A  copy  of  the  first  catalogue,  published  in  August,  1831,  contains 
the  names  of  the  president,  two  professors,  and  sixty  students,  with  a 
"  superintendent  of  a  preparatory  department."  The  classes  in  the 
college  department  had  their  "  regular  hours  of  recitation,  after  which 
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they  were  dismissed^  but  the  classes  in  the  preparatory  department 
remained  throughout  the  day,  as  in  common  schools,  under  the  eye  of 
the  superintendent."  The  single  course  of  study  was  the  old-time  clas- 
sical course.  This  embraced  Greek  and  Latin,  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics, moral  and  mental  philosophy,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
From  small  beginnings  have  grown  the  extensive  opportunities  of  elec- 
tive courses  offered  in  the  university  to  day. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  President  Wylie  that  the  student  should 
study  ^'  one  thing  at  a  time."  He  should  complete  his  languages,  then 
his  mathematics,  then  his  philosophy.  Dr.  Wylie's  thought  was  to 
make  broad  and  well-disciplined  minds  by  requiring  a  special  study  of 
various  essential  subjects  "  in  their  turn."  ^'  The  studies  of  the  insti- 
tution," we  read  in  his  first  report,  "  are  so  conducted  that  each  stu- 
dent gives  his  undivided  attention  to  one  principal  study  till  it  is  com- 
pleted. This  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  president  under  the  full 
conviction,  founded  on  twenty  years'  observation  and  experience,  that  it 
possesses  many  and  decided  advantages  over  that,  which  is  pursued  in 
most  colleges,  of  blending  together  a  variety  of  studies."  This  was 
specialization  by  rotation.  It  contained  an  essential  idea  of  the  mod- 
ern plan  that,  even  for  discipline's  sake,  the  thorougli  study  of  some 
one  subject  is  better  than  a  general  study  of  many.  It  reversed  the 
more  modern  idea  by  proposing  a  final  equalization  in  all  lines  of  study. 

The  *' Indiana  College"  was  changed  to  the  *' Indiana  University" 
by  the  act  of  February  15, 1838.  It  was  at  this  time  enacted  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Stat«  of  Indiana  that  ^Hhere  shall  be  and  hereby 
is  create  and  established  a  university  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Bloom- 
ington,  in  the  county  of  Monroe,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the 
American,  learned,  and  foreign  languages,  the  useful  arts,  sciences  (in- 
cluding law  and  medicine),  and  literature,  to  be  known  by  the  name 
and  style  of  the  Indiana  University."  The  act  provided  for  a  board  of 
21  trustees.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  this  board  of  trustees  "  to  elect, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  interests  of  the  institution  may  require,  a 
president  of  said  university,  and  such  professors,  tutors,  instructors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  same  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  the 
interests  thereof,  and  shall  determine  the  duties,  salaries,  emoluments, 
responsibilities,  tenures  of  their  several  offices,  and  designate  the  course 
of  instruction  in  said  university."  Among  the  members  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees  of  the  newly  created  university  were  David  Wallace, 
Governor  William  Hendricks,  Jesse  L.  flolmau,  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
and  Richard  W.  Thompson.  To  the  university,  as  to  the  *'  Indiana 
College,"  were  appropriated  all  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands 
in  the  Monroe  and  Oibson  reservations.  All  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  trustees  of  the  college  over  "  the  funds,  estate,  property,  rights, 
and  demands  thereof,  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  new 
university  created  by  this  act,  and  the  said  trustees  and  t\i^\t  %\wi^«is»- 
sors  in  office  shall  have,  holdf  possess,  and  exerciacb  a\\  t\i^  \>o^«t^  ^\Ji^ 
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authority  over  the  said  institution."  This  act  was  amended  in  1841, 
and  the  number  of  trustees  was  reduced  to  nine ;  and  any  trustee  who 
was  absent  from  two  consecutive  meetings  without  excuse  forfeited  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  board.  The  pay  of  the  members  was  fixed  at 
the  same  per  diem  and  mileage  as  that  allowed  by  law  to  the  members 
of  the  general  assembly  and  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  university  funds. 

There  are  traces,  but  no  records,  of  a  law  department  in  the  early 
years  of  the  college.  Hon.  Miles  G.  Eggleston  was  an  early  law  pro- 
fessor. But  in  1840  this  department  was  fully  and  legally  organized, 
and  a  sucx^essful  law  school  was  carried  on  until  1877.  It  was  abolished 
largely  because  of  opposition  in  the  State  to  the  maintenance  of  purely 
professional  schools — and  especially  to  the  education  of  lawyers — at 
public  expense.  In  its  day  this  school  contained  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  State  among  its  faculty,  and  many  of  the  prominent  men 
of  the  Indiana  bar  received  here  their  instruction  in  law. 

The  provision  in  the  law  of  1838  for  a  school  of  medicine  as  a  part  of 
the  university  was  never  realized.  The  Indiana  Medical  College  at 
Indianapolis  was,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  1871,  made 
the  medical  department  of  Indiana  university.  This  school  was  nom- 
inally under  the  control  of  the  university,  and  was  reported  in  the 
annual  catalogues  as  a  part  of  the  working  force  of  the  university  from 
1872  to  1876.    But  the  connection  was  one  of  name  only. 

After  the  adoption  in  1851  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  omitted 
mention  of  the  university,  the  legislature,  by  act  of  June  17, 1852, 
recognized  the  '^  college  established  by  the  act  of  1828 "  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State ;  and  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  were  made,  ex  officio^  a  board  of  visitors 
to  the  institution.  By  this  law  some  member  of  the  faculty  whom  the 
faculty  may  select  is  required  to  lecture  each  year  on  the  purposes  and 
work  of  the  university  in  at  least  ten  different  counties  of  the  State. 
In  1855  the  board  of  trustees  was  made  to  consist  of  eight  members,  no 
two  of  whom  could  be  from  the  same  county,  except  from  Moni*oe,  where 
the  university  is  located,  which  county  was  allowed  two  members. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Wylie  in  1851,  Rev.  Alfred  Ryors,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  Ho  occupied  the  position  for  but  one  year. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Dailey,  d.  d.,  who  was  president 
from  1853  to  1858.  Dr.  Lathrop,  who  had  been  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  [Jniversity  of  Missouri,  was  at  the  head  of  the  institution  from 
1858  to  1860.  From  that  date  until  1875  Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  ll.  d, 
was  president,  and  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  d.  d.,  from  1875  to  1885. 

In  all  these  early  years  the  university  received  practically  no  support 
from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  Its  reliance  was  upon  land  endowment. 
These  lands  had  been  sold  early  and  at  a  sacrifice,  and  no  further  en- 
dowment  or  mcteis^^  of  income  could  be  hoped  for  from  this  source. 
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The  year  1867  marks  an  advance  step  in  the  institution's  fioancial 
history.  By  the  act  of  March  8  of  that  year  it  was  asserted,  <<  Whereas 
the  endowment  fund  of  the  university  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  education  and  make  said  university  efficient  and  use- 
ful, therefore"  there  was  appropriated  $8,000  annually  out  of  the  State 
treasury.  This  sum  was  soon  found  insufficient,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  appropriate  $8,000  more  to  meet  the  debt  incurred  by  the  trustees  in 
keeping  the  several  departments  in  operation.  The  legislature  by  act 
of  February  19, 1873,  after  declaring  that  <<  the  income  of  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  State  University,  together  with  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  act  of  1867,  has  become  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  public  education,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  all  who  are  seeking  instruction  within  her  walls,  and 
to  accomplish  her  true  mission  as  the  head  of  our  present  great  system 
of  common  schools,  where  education  shall  be  free  to  all,''  enacted  that 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  be  made  to  the  university,  to  be 
paid  from  September  30,  1872.  The  stated  annual  appropriation  has 
since  been  increased  to  $23,000. 

PERMANENT  ENDOWMENT. 

The  most  notable  advance  in  the  legal  history  of  the  university,  and 
the  one  which  will  do  more  than  any  other  to  accomplish  the  fnlilllment 
of  the  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the  institution,  is  found  in  the  <^  Act  to 
provide  a  fund  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  Indiana  University," 
approved  March  8, 1883.  By  this  act,  the  passage  of  which  was  secured 
largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  alumni,  it  was  provided  that  '^  there  shall 
be  assessed  and  collected,  as  State  revenues  are  assessed  and  collected, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  in  each  of  the  sue*  ^ 
ceeding  twelve  years,  the  sum  of  one-half  of  one  cent  on  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  taxable  property  in  this  State,  which  money,  when 
collected  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury  in  each  of  the  years  named  in 
this  act,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Per- 
manent Endowment  Fund  of  the  Indiana  University."  It  is  estimated 
that  this  fund  will  in  the  twelve  years  amount  to  more  than  $700,000, 
which,  with  the  present  endowment  from  sales  of  land  and  other  sources, 
will  give  a  permanent  fund  for  the  university  of  nearly  a  million.  The 
annual  appropriation  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  university  from  the 
treasury  of  the  State  is  now  $23,000,  and  by  special  act  of  appropriation 
in  March,  1885,  $43,000  were  given,  with  which  to  improve  the  grounds 
and  buildings  of  the  university,  to  replace  the  library  and  museum,  and 
to  supply  the  chemical,  philosophical,  and  natural  science  departments 
with  apparatus  and  appliances.  The  law  declared  this  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  '*  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  buildings  with  its  contents 
in  July,  1883,  to  replace  which  the  county  of  Monroe  had  with  great 
liberality  contributed  the  sum  of  $50,000,  with  which  «um  IVi^  V^^^  ^1 
trustees  had  purchased  a  new  site  for  the  coWege  canipw^^  ^w^  ^^t^X^ 
two  new  baildiDgs  thereon  for  the  use  of  tbe  unw^TO\ta?? 
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In  1854,  and  again  in  1883,  the  university  suffered  disaster  by  fire. 
In  the  first  fire  it  lost  a  valuable  and  only  building  and  all  of  its  library; 
in  the  second  there  w^ere  destroyed  a  new  college  building,  all  of  the 
university  library,  the  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  valuable 
museum  containing  the  '^  Owen  Cabinet."  This  cabinet  was  the  largest 
geological  collection  in  the  West.  From  these  disasters  the  university, 
on  account  of  liberal  public  provisions,  has  more  than  recovered. 
Though  some  of  its  losses  can  not  be  replaced,  it  has  a  far  better  practi- 
cal equipment  to-day  than  it  has  ever  had  before  in  its  history. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  first  generation  of  its  history  the  In- 
diana University  endured  a  continuous  struggle.  It  had  to  contend 
against  the  reluctance  of  the  State  to  give  to  it  a  vigorous  and  liberal 
financial  support;  its  lands  were  unfortunately,  or  unwisely, managed, 
and  by  their  too  early  sale  it  never  realized  from  its  land  endowment 
an  income  of  more  than  $8,000 ;  it  was  troubled  by  uncertainty  and  con- 
f\ision  and  subsequent  litigation  concerning  this  endowment;  it  was 
hampered  (in  the  early  history  of  the  State)  by  the  antagonisms  of  re- 
ligious sects,  whose  adverse  influence  was  seen  sometimes  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution,  but  more  often  in  unkind  and  uncalled-for 
opposition  to  its  management  and  interests ;  it  suffered  two  disasters 
by  fire;  it  had  to  resist  an  unreasonable,  but  common,  feeling  of  suspi- 
cion, among  many  of  the  masses,  toward  higher  education  by  the 
State;—  all  these  causes,  with  some  minor  ones,  have  operated  to  make 
the  growth  of  the  university  slow  and  difficult. 

Yet  under  its  first  president,  during  its  first  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
continued  to  do  respectable  and  thorough  college  work.  Under  the 
advancing  and  more  liberal  policy  of  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  part 
of  the  State  toward  her  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  institution, 
from  being  only  a  training  school  in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  is 
rapidly  pushing  into  the  work  of  the  university  proper,  and  offers  grow- 
ing opportunities  for  advanced  and  original  investigation. 

To  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  university  idea  has  been  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  the  present  administration.  Larger  freedom  of  study, 
under  qualified  teachers,  with  a  university  environment,  suggests  the 
controlling  idea  on  which  the  university  is  moving.  After  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Moss  in  JJ^ovember,  1884,  David  Starr  Jordan  was  promoted 
from  the  professorship  of  zoology  to  the  presidency  of  the  university. 
The  present  advance  in  the  evolution  of  the  university  has  been  under 
his  direction.  Dr.  Jordan  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in 
1872.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  High  School  in  1874-75. 
He  was  professor  of  natural  science  in  liombard  University,  Illinois,  in 
1872-73;  in  Butler  University,  Indiana,  from  1875  to  1879.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  zoology  in  Indiana  University, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  this  institution.  Presi- 
dent Jordan's  special  work  has  been  in  the  field  of  natural  science.  He 
IS  best  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  his  papers  on  fishes,  which 
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The  following  principles  have  been  recognized  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  courses  of  study : 

(1)  No  two  minds  are  alike,  and  different  minds  require  different  dis- 
cipline; hence,  after  the  completion  of  certain  studies  deemed  essential 
to  all  culture,  great  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies  should  be  granted. 

(2)  The  thorough  study  of  any  subject  is  conducive  to  mental  dis- 
cipline; hence  all  departments  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing. 

(3)  The  beginnings  of  any  study  are  easy  compared  with  the  diffi- 
culties the  student  meets  after  going  beyond  the  mere  elements  of  his 
subject;  hence  a  better  mental  training  can  be  obtained  from  the  study 
of  one  subject  for  several  years  than  from  the  study  of  a  number  of 
subjects  for  a  short  period  each. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete  the  following 
work: 
General : 

English,  one  year,  daily. 
Mathematics,  one  year,  daily. 

Physical  science  (zoology,  geology,  phemistry,  botany,  physics  or 
astronomy)  three  terms  (two  of  which  must  be  spent  in  labo- 
ratory), daily. 
English  prose  composition    two  terms,  daily. 
Special : 

Every  student  must  select  for  a  specialty  a  subject  in  which  a 
four-years'  course  is  offered. 
Oollateral : 

The  head  of  each  department  may  lay  out,  in  connection  with  his 
course,  work  in  related  subjects, — such  required  collateral  work 
not  to  exceed  six  terms  of  daily  recitations,  and  to  be  espe- 
cially  arranged  for  each  student. 
Elective: 

The  remainder  of  his  work  the  student  may  elect  from  any  de- 
partments in  the  university. 
Freshmen  may  first  take  the  required  general  studies  without  select- 
ing a  specialty.  The  order  in  which  the  required  general  and  collateral 
studies  are  to  be  taken  may  vary  with  the  conditions  of  each  case ;  the 
student  is  to  be  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  advice  of  the  president, 
and,  after  choosing  a  specialty,  by  that  of  the  professor  under  whom  he 
desires  to  work.  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors  must  report  to  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  department  in  which  they  have  chosen  their 
specialty  within  a  week  after  entering  the  university;  they  may  change 
their  specialty  at  the  end  of  a  term  with  the  consent  of  the  professors 
in  the  two  departments  concerned,  but  no  changes  as  to  special,  col- 
lateral, or  elective  studies  will  be  permitted  after  the  beginning  of  a 
term,  and  no  student  will  be  graduated  who  has  not  finished  all  the 
work  required  for  graduation  in  some  one  department,  no  matter  how 
much  work  he  may  have  done  in  other  departments. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  university  is  moving  on  the  line  of  the 
elective  principle.  Of  this  advauce  President  Jordan  has  spoken  in  a 
late  address  on  <<Tbe  Evolation  of  the  College  Garricolam."  His  words 
will  give  the  best  expression  of  the  present  tendencies  of  the  nniversity 
of  Indiana.    He  says : 

'*  From  the  second  to  the  third  stage  in  its  history  the  cnrricnlum  of 
the  American  college  is  now  passing.  This  is  marked  by  the  advent 
of  the  elective  system*  It  is  impossible  to  study  everything,  or  even 
many  things,  in  four  years.  Thoroughness  of  any  sort  is  inco  npatible 
with  the  so-called  breadth  of  culture  characteristic  of  the  patchwork  era. 
True  breadth  of  culture  comes  from  breadth  of  life,  and  four  years  in  col- 
lege can  not  give  it  The  elective  system  when  carried  out  in  its  en* 
tirety  involves  the  following  elements:  (1)  A  substantial  and  thorough 
course  preparatory  to  the  college  course — this  course  including  much 
that  is  now  taught  in  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  years  in  most  of  our 
western  colleges ;  (2)  the  placing  of  all  subjects  taught  in  the  college 
course  on  an  equality  so  far  as  the  degrees  are  concerned.    •    •    • 

<<The  chief  need  of  a  college  organization  is  to  bring  great  teachers 
together,  that  their  combined  influence  may  effect  results  which  can  not 
be  reached  in  isolation.  In  other  words,  the  use  of  a  college  is  to  pro- 
duce a  college  atmosphere,  such  an  atmosphere  as  formed  itself  around 
Arnold  at  Rugby,  around  Dollinger  at  Munich,  around  Werner  at  Frei- 
berg, around  Agassiz  at  Cambridge,  around  Mark  Hopkins  at  Williams- 
town,  around  all  great  teachers  everywhere.  •  •  •  The  various 
so-called  colleges  and  universities  in  America  will  gradually  differentiate 
into  universities  and  preparatory  schools,  and  the  ultimate  line  of  di- 
vision will  be  one  of  money  as  well  as  one  of  management.  To  do 
university  work  requires  better  trained  professors  and  many  more  of 
them  than  to  teach  the  elements  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
Schools,  ill-endowed,  or  not  endowed  at  all,  can  not  attempt  this. 
Those  who  can  do  it  will  do  it,  and  the  success  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity shows  how  this  can  be  done.  The  ideas  of  Lehr/reiheit  and  Lern- 
freiheit — freedom  of  teaching  and  freedom  of  study — on  which  the  Gter- 
man  university  is  based,  will  become  a  central  feature  of  the  American 
college  system." 

The  university  maintains  no  preparatory  school.  Its  entrance  require- 
ments coincide  with  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  officially  rec- 
ognized or  << commissioned"  high  schools  of  the  State.  Thus  the  pub* 
lie  schools  of  Indiana  form,  as  contemplated  in  the  first  Constitution,  a 
cont  nuous  gradation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

In  his  address  on  Higher  Education,  Dr.  Jordan  says : 

'<  Buildings,  departments,  museums,  courses,  libraries,  catalogues, 
names,  numbers,  rules,  and  regulations  do  not  make  a  university.  It 
is  the  men  who  teach.  Go  where  the  masters  are,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment you  wish  to  study.  Far  more  important  than  the  question  of  what 
you  shall  study  is  the  question  of  who  shall  be  your  teachers.    The 
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teacher  shoald  be  a  soaroe  of  inspiration,  leading  the  student  in  his  de- 
partment to  the  farthest  limit  of  what  is  already  known,  inciting  him 
to  make  excursions  to  the  greater  realm  of  the  unknown. 

^<Ezra  Oornellsaid,  <I  will  found  an  institution  in  which  any  person 
can  find  instruction  in  any  subject.'  A  great  idea,  and  in  the  institu- 
tion he  founded,  this  idea  has  been  nobly  carried  out.  Such  a  school 
does  not  yet  exist  among  us,  but  it  will  come,  and  when  it  comes  it  will 
work  a  revolution  in  college  education.  I  do  not  know  where  it  may 
be  or  when,  but  in  my  dreams  day  and  night  I  can  see  it,  the  college  of 
the  masters,  the  college  of  the  twentieth  century,  standing  as  the 
rightful  head  of  the  school  system  of  Indiana." 

ORaANlZATION  (1890). 
THB  BOARD  OF  TR08TBB8. 

James  D.  Maxwell,  Bloomington;  Julius  W.  Youche,  Grown  Point; 
terms  expire  1889.  James  L.  Mitchell,  Indianapolis ;  Isaac  Jenkinson, 
Richmond;  Robert  8.  Robertson,  Fort  Wayne;  terms  expire  1890. 
Isaac  P.  Leyden,  New  Albany;  Robert  W.  Miers,  Bloomington ;  Robert 
D.  Richardson,  Evansville ;  terms  expire  1891. 

^  THE  FACULTY. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  M.  D.,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  President,  and  Professor  of 

Systematic  Zoology. 
Tbeophilus  Adam  Wylie,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics. 
Daniel  Kirkwood,  A.  M.,  ll.  d.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Astronomy. 
Amzi  Atwater,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Thomas  Charlton  Van  Niiys,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Orrin  Benner  Clark,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Liter- 

aturcj  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
Horace  Addison  Hoffman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Oreek  Language  and 

Literature. 
John  Casper  Branner,  ph.  d.,  Professor  of  Geology. 
Richard  Oause  Boone,  ph.  d..  Professor  of  Peda^gogics. 
Joseph  Swain,  m.  s.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Oustaf  Karsten,  ph.  d.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
William  Lowe  Bryan,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Joseph  P.  Naylor,  m.  s.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Douglas  Houghton  Campbell,  ph.  d..  Professor  of  Botany. 
Charles  Henry  Gilbert,  ph.  d..  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks,  FH.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science  and  Eco- 

Twmics. 
Earl  Barnes,  A.  b.,  Professor  of  History. 

David  Demaree  Banta,  ll.  b.,  ll.  d..  Bean  of  the  Department  of  Law. 
Gteorge  William  Saundersou,  A.  m.,  ll.  b..  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 

Oratory. 
Ernest  Wilson  Huffcut,  b.  s.,  ll.  b.,  Professor  of  Law. 
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John  Ernst  Matzke,  ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Language. 
EafoR  L.  Oreen,  B.  s.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 
James  Albert  Woodburn,  pn.  d.,  Professor  of  American  Ristory. 
William  Wesley  Spangler,  B.  l.,  a.  m.,  Librarian^  Registrar^  and  Secre- 
tary of  Board  of  Trustees. 
Carl  Osthaas,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  German. 
James  Eirkwood  Beck,  A.  M.,  Associaie  Professor  qf  Latin, 
Edward  Howard  Griggs,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Bobert  Edward  Lyons,  A.  m..  Instructor  in  Chemistry.  . 

Arthar  Lee  Foley,  A.  b..  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Schuyler  Oolfax  Davison,  A.  b..  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

l/>eatum.— Bloomington,  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  University,  issitnated 
in  Monroe  Gonnty,  on  the  Lonisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Bail- 
way,  in  a  pictaresque  and  healthfal  region.  The  town  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  5,000. 

Buildings. — ^The  buildings  occupied  by  the  university  are  five  in  num- 
ber. One  of  these,  formerly  the  main  building  of  the  university,  con- 
tains the  largest  university  assembly  room,  used  for  public  exercises 
and  for  the  literary  societies.  This  building  is  situated  on  the  old  cam- 
pus, at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  facing  the  termination  of  College 
avenue.  It  is  of  brick,  finished  with  stone,  three  stories  in  height,  145 
feet  front,  60  feet  deep. 

Near  the  main  building  stood  the  science  hall,  containing  the  museum, 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  the  recitation  rooms  for  the  sciences  and  the 
modern  languages.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night 
of  July  12, 1883,  with  nearly  all  its  contents.  After  the  fire,  a  gift  of 
$50,000  was  made  to  the  university  by  the  county  of  Monroe.  With 
this  fund,  and  the  insurance  money  obtained  on  the  burned  building, 
the  trustees  of  the  university  immediately  purchased  the  property  known 
as  '*  Dunn's  Woods,"  adjoining  the  city  on  the  east,  and  erected  on  it 
three  additional  buildings,  in  which  the  work  of  the  university  is  now 
carried  on.  The  new  campus,  the  university  park,  contains  20  acres 
of  elevated  ground,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  maple  and  beech 
timber.  The  commanding  position  of  the  land,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  forest  which  adorns  it,  render  this  one  of  the  most  attractive 
college  sites  in  the  country. 

Wylie  Hall,  the  largest  of  the  new  buildings,  is  113  feet  long  by  84 
deep.  This  is  devoted  to  the  departments  of  mathematics,  chemistry 
and  physics. 

Owen  Hall  is  71  feet  by  65.  This  is  devoted  to  the  museum,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  laboratories  in  geology,  zoology,  and  botany. 

These  two  buildings  are  of  brick,  relieved  by  native  limestone  trim* 
mings>  colored  bands,  and  terra  cotta  work,  are  slate  roofed,  have  con- 
crete floors,  supported  by  iron  girders,  are  well  lighted,  and  are  thor* 
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oaghlj  fireproo£  Each  is  two  Rtories  high,  with  ami)le  stone  basementS) 
is  lighted  with  gasoline,  heated  by  steam,  and  provided  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  bailt  In  each^  the 
internal  arrangements  were  planned  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the 
departments  specially  concerned. 

Maxwell  Hall,  a  firame  building,  has  been  erected  for  the  present 
accommodation  of  some  of  the  literary  departments,  and  contains  the 
chapel  for  the  daily  religious  exercises. 

The  pew  library  building,  recently  finished,  is  of  white  limestone^ 
140  by  70  feet.  The  central  half  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  books 
and  is  one  story  high.  There  will  be  two  floors  in  each  of  the  two 
wings,  which  will  afford  rooms  for  various  library  and  recitation  pur- 
poses. The  law  library  and  lecture  rooms  will  be  on  the  upper  floor  of 
one  of  these  wings,  and  rooms  of  the  historical  and  political  science 
departments  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  other.  A  large  reading  room 
and  the  offices  of  the  librarian  adjoin  the  main  library  room  on  the  first 
floor.  The  lower  rooms  in  the  east  wing  are  used  by  the  departments 
of  English  and  pedagogics. 

Expenses  of  the  student-^Trntion  is  free  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
university.    The  contingent  and  library  fees  amount  to  $18  per  year. 

No  dormitory  is  connected  with  the  university.  Bloomington  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  farming  community,  hence  the  cost  of  living  is  much  lower 
than  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  State,  and  is  probably  lower  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  Northwest  in  which  an  institution  of  similar  character 
is  located.  Board  and  lodging  in  private  families  cost  from  $3  to  $3.50 
per  week.  Board  in  clubs  is  furnished  at  $2  per  week,  and  room  rent 
alone  is  from  50  cents  to  $1.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  students 
exclusive  of  clothing  and  railway  fares,  will  range  from  tl60  to  $200 
per  year. 

Financial  condition  of  the  university. — The  annual  revenues  of  the  uni- 
versity for  1889-90  were  as  follows : 

Balance  on  hand  November  1,  1888 $1,578.71 

Stated  annual  appropriation  provided  by  statute 93»000.00 

Interest  on  endowment  fund  accumulated  from  sale  of  lands  given  by  the 

United  States 7,200.00 

Fees  for  library  and  contingent  expenses 5,550.50 

Interest  on  State  bonds,  issued  on  account  of  special  university  tax •.  15,741. 00 

Interest  on  unpaid  purchase  money  due  on  lands 224.59 

Diplomas 205.00 

Sundries  and  unexpended  balances • 600.00 

Total 54,099.80 

THE  LIBSARY. 

The  16,000  volumes  in  the  general  collection,  selected  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  various  departments  of  college  study,  are  on  open 
shelves,  of  easy  access,  so  that  the  utmost  freedom  of  reference  and  use 
is  afforded.    The  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  is  by  sub- 
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jects,  according  to  the  ^*  Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Glassification,"  in 
which  the  library  is  divided  into  10  clmsesj  nambered  (1)  Philosophy, 
(2)  Beligion,  (3)  Sociology,  (4)  Philology,  (5)  Natural  Science,  (6)  Useful 
Arts,  (7)  Fine  Arts,  (8)  Literature,  (9)  History,  (10)  General  works. 
Each  of  these  ten  classes  is  subdivided  into  ten  divisions  of  the  main 
subject,  and  numbered  with  the  digits  0-9,  and  each  of  these  divisions 
again  into  ten  sections,  and  so  on  as  far  as  the  subject-matter  in  each 
department  requires.  For  example,  942  is  the  second  section  (England) 
of  the  fourth  division  (Modem  Europe)  of  the  ninth  class  or  special 
library  (History).  All  the  histories  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  England, 
for  whatever  period  of  time,  are  marked  with  this  number,  942,  and  for 
more  minute  reference  decimal  subdivisions  are  affixed.  Thus,  942.03 
is  a  history  of  England  under  the  Plantagenets ;  942.05,  under  the 
Tudors;  942.09,  under  Queen  Victoria;  942.1,  a  history  of  London ;  and 
942.9,  of  Wales.  Combining  the  decimals  for  time  and  place,  942.19  is 
the  history  of  London  during  the  present  reign.  So  in  the  whole  library 
each  book  bears  the  number  determined  by  its  subject,  as  fixed  in  the 
printed  classification  scheme,  and  the  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves 
in  the  simple  arithmetical  order  of  these  class  numbers,  which  brings 
every  book  in  its  logical  place  with  reference  to  related  subjects — and 
keeps  it  there,  whatever  the  growth  of  the  library  may  be.  An  alpha- 
betical index  of  authors,  titles,  and  subjects,  referring  in  detail  to  each 
volume  thus  numbered,  is  prepared  on  cards,  giving  the  class-number, 
book-number,  volume-number,  and  page-numbers,  and  making  in  fact 
a  single  encyclopsedic  dictionary  of  the  whole  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets. 

Accessions  amounting  to  about  2,000  volumes  are  annually  made  by 
purchase. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

The  museum  of  the  university  is  in  Owen  Hall.  Tlie  principal  room 
occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  and  is  devoted  to  the  display 
collection,  while  most  of  the  alcoholic  collections  are  in  special  rooms  of 
the  basement.  The  policy  of  the  museum  is  not  the  collection  of  heter- 
ogeneous material,  but  (1)  to  give  by  means  of  selected  specimens  and 
explanatory  diagrams  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  groups  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  outlines  of  the  more  important  geological 
groups  and  phenomena ;  (2)  to  illustrate,  as  completely  as  possible,  the 
natural  history  of  the  State  of  Indiana ;  (3)  to  furnish  material  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  original  investigations  on  the  part  of  pro- 
essord  and  students. 

The  collections  now  contain  about  3,000  minerals  and  5,000  fossils. 
Among  them  is  the  finest  specimen  in  existence  of  Megalonyx  jeffersoni. 
There  are  also  several  hundred  specimens  from  the  cretaceous  strata  of 
South  America,  deposited  by  Professor  Branner. 

The  zo51ogical  collections  consist  of  about  1,900  mounted  specimens 
and  skins  of  mammals  and  birds,  and  a  conaidex^XA^  wwmX^x  q»1  \l^\]^ 
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aud  eggs.  The  fishes  number  some  50,000  specimens,  representing 
abbnt  3,000  species,  representing  fairly  well  the  fish  fauna  of  North 
America  and  Europe.  There  are  some  G,000  specimens  of  insects, 
and  about  2,000  of  marine  invertebrates,  many  of  the  latter  in  alcohol. 

LABOBATOBIES. 

Th^  geological  laboratory, — The  geological  laboratory  is  provided  with 
geological  maps  and  diagrams,  and  with  the  appliances  required  in  the 
construction  of  topographical  and  geological  maps,  models,  sections, 
diagrams,  etc  In  the  lecture-room  are  large  photographs,  illustrating 
geological  subjects,  and  a  copy  of  Hitchcock's  large  geological  wall  map 
of  the  United  States. 

The  zoological  laboratory. — The  zoological  laboratory  is  a  large,  well 
lighted  room,  fitted  with  tables,  microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents, 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  study  of  animals.  There  is  also  a  well 
equipped  laboratory  in  the  departmeut  of  botany. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 
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A — Laboratory  for  qualitative  analysis. 
B — Laboratory  for  quantitative  analysis. 
C — Laboratory  for  special  work. 
D — Lecture  room. 


E — Balance  room. 
P — Distilling  room. 
G — Store  room. 
H — Store  room. 


For  the  department  of  chemistry  there  are  two  general  laboratories 
And  a  << preparation  room"  or  special  laboratory.    In  the  two  labora- 
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tories  (A  and  B  of  the  diagram)  there  are  stands,  each  of  which  affords 
room  for  foar  students,  aud  there  being  eleven  stands  in  the  laboratory 
for  qualitative  analysis,  and  six  in  the  laboratory  for  quantitative 
analysis,  there  is  room  for  sixty-eight  students.  The  laboratory  A  is 
80  by  30  feet,  and  the  laboratory  B  is  48  by  30  feet.  The  stands  are 
12  by  4^  feet,  hence  each  student  has  6  feet  of  space,  and  as  the  aisles 
are  4  to  10  feet  there  is  ample  room,  even  when  every  place  is  occupied. 
The  laboratories  are  well  ventilated,  as  vapor  and  gases  escape  through 
flues  in  the  hoods.  Adjoining  the  laboratory  for  qualitative  analysis 
is  the  room  F,  in  which  reagents  and  the  apparatus  for  distilling  water 
are  kept.  In  the  small  room,  G,  are  supplies  for  the  stands.  In  the 
room,  E,  connected  with  the  laboratory  for  quantitative  analysis,  are 
five  balances  of  precision,  and  in  the  adjoining  room,  U,  is  the  appa- 
ratus employed  in  quantitative  work.  The  laboratory,  0,  for  special 
work  is  connected  with  the  lecture  room,  D.  Between  these  rooms  is  a 
hood,  as  shown  by  the  diagram.  The  lecture  room  has  seating  capacity 
for  seventy-five  students.  Besides  the  rooms  shown  by  the  diagram 
there  are  in  the  basement  two  store  rooms,  a  dark  room  for  special  work, 
and  a  room  containing  the  assay  and  fusing  furnaces.  The  laborato- 
ries as  now  furnished  afiord  every  means  to  facilitate  work  without  loss 
of  time,  as  nearly  every  reagent  and  piece  of  apparatus  are  supplied 
each  student.  In  qualitative  work  the  student  has  at  his  place  nearly 
thirty  reagents,  and  in  his  cupboards  and  drawers  are  flasks,  beakers, 
tongs,  evaporating  dishes,  test  tubes,  filter  aud  retort  stands,  filter  and 
test  papers,  etc.  Bach  place  is  supplied  with  gas  and  air  under  pres- 
sure, so  the  quality  of  the  flame  may  be  changed  as  desired.  At  the 
end  of  each  stand  is  a  water  supply  and  a  basin  connected  with  a  drain 
pipe.  In  the  laboratories  each  student  works  independently,  as  there 
are  no  classes. 

Facilities  are  now  afforded  "for  laboratory  practice  in  physiological 
chemistry,  embracing  the  study  of  the  constituents  of  muscular  tissue,^ 
brain,  bile,  faeces,  urine,  etc.  For  this  purpose  Geissler's  air  pump,  with 
receivers  for  evaporating  in  vacuum,  Laurent's  polariscope,  for  estimat- 
ing sugar,  peptone,  and  hemialbuminose,  and  a  spectroscope  for  study- 
ing the  spectra  of  hiemoglobin  and  its  derivatives,  have  lately  been  im- 
ported. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATOEY. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  being  rapidly  supplied  with  the  best  in- 
struments that  can  be  obtained  for  the  presentation  of  a  course  in 
modern  experimental  physics.  Besides  the  usual  apparatus  for  the 
illustration  of  the  elementary  principles  of  physics,  as  presented  in  the 
lectures,  the  laboratory  is  being  provided  with  the  best  standards  and 
instruments  for  precise  measurements.  These  are  intended  for  the  use 
of  students  in  the  laboratory.  By  working  with  them,  the  student 
may  not  only  quantitatively  verify  physical  laws  and  truths,  but,  what 
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is  of  far  greater  valae,  may  catch  the  spirit  and  methods  of  scientific 
investigatioD. 

A  partial  list  of  apparatus  may  show  some  of  the  advantages  the  In- 
diana University  is  already  able  to  offer.  For  the  fundamental  unit  of 
time,  there  are  provided  a  good  clock  with  chronograph,  a  stop-watch, 
and  a  Yerdin  chronograph  reading  to  j^  of  a  second,  with  control 
fork  by  Koenig,  of  Paris.  For  length,  a  Soci^t^  Oen^voise  standard 
meter  with  reading  microscope  for  subdivisions,  Brown  &  Sharp  scale 
and  micrometre,  spherometre  reading  to  ^sW  millimetre,  cathetometre, 
optical  lever,  and  other  standards  of  less  accuracy  are  provided.  Two 
fine  balances,  accurate  to  ^  milligram,  with  weights,  are  provided  for 
measurements  of  mass. 

A  Borda  pendulum,  thermometers,  barometers,  thermopile,  Bowland 
grating,  spectrometre,  prisms,  specific- gravity  apparatus,  vapor-density 
apparatus,  sonometre,  sirens,  polariscope,  reading  telescopes  and  scales, 
and  other  instruments  are  provided  for  general  work  in  measurements 
of  various  kinds.  For  magnetic  and  electrical  measurements,  the  lab- 
oratory is  well  provided  so  far  as  light  current  work  is  concerned.  A 
magnetometre,  a  standard  tangent  galvanometre,  by  Hartman  &  Brown, 
Oarpentiei's  ammetre,  low  resistance  astatic  galvanometre  for  thermo- 
electric work,  Elliott's  high  resistance  astatic  galvanometre  with  lamp 
and  scale,  a  low  resistance  mirror  galvanometre,  tangent  galvanometre 
with  three  coils  of  different  resistance,  Thomson's  quadrant  electro- 
metre,  resistance  boxes,  standard  ohm,  Wheatstone's  bridge,  box-form, 
by  Elliott,  divided  metre  bridge,  one-third  micro-farad,  Key's  induction 
coils,  batteries  of  various  forms,  standard  cells,  and  other  instruments 
are  provided  for  work  in  this  line. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABOBATOBY. 

This  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  number  of  superior  instruments. 
The  Hipp  chronoscope  with  full  apparatus  reading  to  y^  of  a  second, 
the  Yerdin  chronograph  with  central  fork  of  the  same  accuracy,  appa- 
ratus for  applying  graded  stimuli  of  various  sorts.  Physiological  psy- 
chology is  pursued  experimentally  for  verification  of  past  and  current 
results  and  in  original  investigation. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

It  would  be  regarded  as  an  iuexcasable  omission,  in  even  a  brief 
sketch  of  Indiana  University,  were  some  notice  not  given  to  personal 
mention  of  some  of  the  distinguished  teachers  whose  names  were  long 
identified  with  the  usefulness  and  growth  of  the  university,  and  to 
whose  services  the  State  is  very  greatly  indebted.  The  history  of  edu- 
cation in  any  State  is  the  history  of  the  thought  and  work  of  her  great 
educators.  Indiana  has  had  in  her  university  a  number  of  gifted  teach- 
ers, who  have  stamped  their  thought  and  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
State  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  shaped  and  directed  the  lives  of 
men  of  eminence  and  influence  in  various  walks  and  professions.  The 
older  alumni  of  Indiana  University  will  recall  a  group  of  Christian 
scholars  who  gave  reputation  and  dignity  to  the  university  a  genera- 
tion ago,  whose  names  will  always  be  regarded  by  the  students  who 
knew  them  as  part  of  the  glories  of  the  past. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  first  president,  Dr,  Andrew 
Wylie.  Dr.  Wylie  was  born  in  Payette  County,  Pa.,  April  12, 1789, 
He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  his  father  having  come  from  County 
Antrim,  Ireland.  His  early  education  was  such  as  he  received  at  the 
common  school.  He  graduated  with  the  honors  of  his  class  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  Cannonsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in  his  twenty- third  year,  and  within 
a  few  years  after  graduation,  he  was  honored  by  being  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  his  alma  mater.  In  1817  he  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Jefferson  College  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Washington  College,  in 
the  hope  that  the  two  institutions  might  be  united.  From  the  troubles 
attending  the  attempt  at  union,  Dr.  Wylie  was  led  to  resign  his  i>osi- 
tion,  to  leave  Pennsylvania  and  accept  the  presidency  of  Indiana  Col- 
lege. This  was  in  1828.  There  he  lived  and  worked  until  his  death,  in 
1851.  Among  the  resolutions  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death,  we  find  the  following: 

Resohedf  That  a  just  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  first  president  of  oar  nniversity, 
^'ho  has  labored  so  long  and  earnestly  to  build  np  an  institution  of  learning  worthy 
of  onr  State,  imposes  new  and  greatly  increased  responsibilities  npon  all  connected 
with  the  university  ;  and  that  the  best  and  most  permanent  monnment  to  his  name 
is  the  Indiana  University,  made  such  as  he  for  a  series  of  years  was  striving  to  make 
it — the  pride  and  ornament  of  Indiana. 

Judge  David  McDonald,  professor  of  law  in  the  university,  in  some 
remarks  to  his  class  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Wylie's  death,  made  use  of  the 
following  language :  "Andrew  Wylie  was  a  man  of  truth.  He  was  so 
not  merely  because  of  his  views  of  policy,  but  because  he  loved  the 
truth.  In  thought,  in  word,  in  action,  he  was  truthful;  and  no  man 
during  a  long  life  ever  pursued  the  truth  with  more  unwearied  search 
through  all  the  fields  of  learning  and  science."  These  quotations  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  estimate  of  acquaintances  and  students  of  Dr. 
Wylie's  character  and  ability.  Dr.  Wylie's  publications  were  not 
numerous.    A  small  work,  entitled  "  Sectarianism   is  Heresy,"  was 
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noticed  favorably  by  the  Boston  Dial,  but  criticised  uut'avorably,  while 
its  ability  was  admitted,  by  the  Princeton  Review.  These,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  bacciilaureate  addresses,  sermons,  and  some 
translations  from  Plato,  were  all  the  writings  ever  printed  from  his  pen. 
fie  was  a  man  of  active  life,  a  practical  teacher,  and  while  he  was  a 
thorough  scholar,  his  aspirations  or  inclinations  did  not  lead  him 
toward  authorship.  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  who  grad* 
uat«d  under  Dr.  Wylie's  i)re8idency  in  Jelferson  College,  said  of  him : 
*'I  proudly  boast  that  he  was  the  best  moral  philosopher,  metaphysi- 
cian, and  Greek  linguist  whom,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this 
country  has  produced,"  The  late  Dr.  Robert  Baird  testified :  "  It  can 
not  be  questioned  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  educated  men  \)f  his 
country.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  histoiy,  was  an  able  logician 
and  metaphysician,  and  in  classical  learning  his  knowledge  was  great 
and  extensive."  Dr.  Wylie's  address  at  Wabash  College,  July,  1838, 
on  '*  The  Retention  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  College  Curriculum," 
attriicted  attention  from  classical  scholars  throughout  the  countr}'. 
His  **  Eulogy  on  Lafayette,"  delivered  in  Bloomington,  elicited  a  letter 
of  praise  from  Daniel  Webster  and  other  men  of  national  reputation. 
The  students  of  Dr.  Wylie  were  charged  with  regarding  their  pres- 
ident with  inconsiderate  and  enthusiastic  ^Mdolatry."  It  is  evident  that 
President  Wylie  has  left  behind  him  the  traces  and  indic^itions  of  a 
a  great  man. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Xutt  came  to  the  presidencjy  in  18(>0.  At  that  time  the 
faculty  consisted  of  seven  professors,  including  the  president — Eli- 
sha  Ballantine,  T.  A.  Wylie,  James  Woodburn,  Judge  Bryant,  pro- 
fessor of  law.  Professors  Hibben  and  Marquis  had  lately  been  elected 
to  the  chairs  of  English  literature  and  modern  languages.  During  the 
fifteen  years  of  Dr.  Nutt's  service  he  labored  constantly,  with  great 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  in  popularizing  the  university  throughout 
the  State,  and  in  removing  sectarian  suspicion  and  opposition.  Cyrus 
Xutt  was  born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  in  1814.  He  was  educated 
at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated  in  1831. 
He  was  immediately  miule  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of 
his  alma  mater^  and  was  soon  called  from  there  to  a  similar  position 
in  Indiana  Asbury  College,  (ireencastle.  He  became  professor  of 
languages  in  that  institution  in  1837,  and  retained  tliis  chair  until  1843, 
when  he  retired  for  piistoral  work  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  church  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  leading  minister.  In 
1849  he  became  president  of  Fort  Wayne  Female  (College,  and  again  in 
1857  he  was  recalleil  to  Asbury.  He  labored  at  a  time  when  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view  Indiana  was  virgin  soil,  and  he  lived  long  enough 
to  see  and  to  reap  great  fruits  from  his  laborious  sowing. 

Dr.  Theophilu8  Adam  Wylie,  a  coworker  with  i^utt,  a  contemporary 
but  not  a  relative  of  the  elder  Wylie,  retireil  but  a  few  years  ago  from 
active  teaching  in  the  university  after  a  half-ceutury  ot  ^^\\M>\\  ^\v^^. 
12524^No.  la 7 
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acceptable  service.  Ue  is  ih)w,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  i)hy.sics  and  astronomy.  Professor  AVylie  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  born 
iu  Philadelphia  in  KSIO.  lie  came  to  Indiana  in  1837  as  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  With  the  exception  of  one  year's 
absence,  in  185:2,  during  which  he  occupied  a  professorship  in  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  01iio,he  served  thclndiana  University  continuously 
until  his  retirement,  in  1880,  a  period  of  forty-nine  years.  Dr.  Wylie 
has  the  characteristics  of  the  modest  and  retiring  scholar,  and  is  re- 
membered by  the  generations  of  students  who  have  been  4iuder  his  care 
as  a  helpful  and  thorough  teacher.  Passing  with  the  university 
through  various  calamities  and  changes,  he  has  been  called  upon  for 
services  of  various  kinds,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  versatile  men  of  his 
day  who  had  the  attainments  to  enable  him  to  teach  whatever  the  cur- 
riculum required,  l^rofessor  Wylie  was,  until  recently,  a  minister  in 
the  Keformed  Presb>  terian  (Covenanter)  Church,  and  was  a  personal 
friend  of  his  fellow-churchman,  the  distinguished  x)hilanthropist,  Hon. 
George  II.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia.  No  one  has  rendered  better  or 
more  faithful  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
than  this  venerable  scholar,  who,  without  seeking  honor  or  preferment, 
has  found  the  highest  honor  in  the  recognition  of  the  thousands  of 
students  whom  he  has  beliefiteil. 

Another  of  these  classical  scholars  was  EUnha  Ballantine^  who  gave 
his  life  and  his  talents  to  the  cause  of  the  church  and  Christian  educa- 
tion. Professor  Ballantine  was  born  at  SchodackontheHudson,  N. 
Y.,  October  11, 1800.  lie  graduated  from  the  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio,  in  1S28,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  Virginia,  and  at  Halle  and  Leipsic,  in  Germany.  He  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  from 
1831  to  1837,  and  i)rofessor  of  languages  in  Ohio  University  from  1838 
to  1840.  From  1810  to  1852  he  was  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  being  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  lour  years.  He  came  to  Indiana  University  iu  1851  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  chair  of  lan- 
guages. In  18G3  he  lesigned  his  professorship  to  accept  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  l^resbyterian  Church, 
and  in  18(>G  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  He  returned  to  the  Indiana  University  iu 
1867  as  professor  of  Greek,  and  continued  in  service  until  his  final 
retirement,  in  1878.  He  died  suddenly,  at  his  home  in  Bloomiugton, 
March  31,  1S8(),  after  a  service  of  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  ministry 
and  as  an  edu<'ator. 

Professor  Ballantine  was  recognized  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a 
scholar  and  a  teaeiier.  Dignilied,  direct,  simple,  and  sincere,  he  was 
without  dissembling  and  flattery.  Benevolent  and  kind,  he  was 
beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  was  respected  by 
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all  classes  and  denoDiiuatious  of  men.  As  a  scholar  aud  a  literary 
man, Professor  Ballantiiie  occupied  the  first  rank.  Lie  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Latin  aud  Greek,  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  aud 
was  conversant  with  other  Semitic  languages,  and  hiul  ready  use  of 
the  German  aud  Freuch  tongues.  lie  was  the  father  of  President 
William  G.  Ballantine,  of  Oberliu  (College,  who  received  from  his 
father's  tutelage  his  first  scholarly  instincts  and  impressions. 

Daniel  Kirkwood  is  another  distiuguished  name  whose  services  have 
given  luster  to  the  last  generation  of  Indiana  University.  Only  those 
who  have  known  him  x)ersonally  will  uiulerHtand  with  what  honor  his 
name  should  be  uttered.  His  work  in  applied  mathematics,  especially 
in  astronomy,  made  his  name  known  a  generation  ago  among  scholarly 
men  throughout  the  world.  Ilerschcl  and  Pri^ctor  and  Loomis  were  his 
friends,  correspondents,  and  admirers,  and  his  name  was  better  known 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  some  i>arts  of  Indiana.  Dr.  Kirk- 
wood first  published  in  18<'$9  his  "Analogy  in  the  Perioils  of  Rotation 
of  the  Primary  Planets,'^  in  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science.  This  anal- 
ogy, derived  from  La  Place's  nebular  theory,  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Prof.  Sears  C.  Walker  in  a  private  letter  from  young  Kirk- 
wood, who  was  at  that  time  principal  of  the  Pottsville  AciKlemy,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  upon  its  publication  it  attracted  much  attention  both 
in  Euroi)6  and  America.  Professor  Kirkwood  came  to  Indiana  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Indiana  University'  in  185(>,  and  he  continued 
to  occupy  this  position  until  his  retirement  as  emeritus  professor  in 
1880,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  during  which  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Jelferson  College,  Cannonsburgh,  Pa.  Professor  Kirk- 
wood published  a  x)aper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London  which  first  indicated  the  cause  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween Saturn^s  rings. 

Numerous  papers  from  his  pen  have  won  him  distinction  among 
scientific  men.  A  << Treatise  on  Comets  and  Meteors,'-  ]>ublislied  by 
Lippiucott  &  Co.,  Philadelphi<a;  *'  Kirk  wood's  Analogy,"  already  noticed; 
"On  the  Nebular  HypothesiSj'Mn  Silliman's  Journal,  1860;  ''On  the 
Formation  and  Primitive  Condition  of  the  tSolar  System,"  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philot^ophical  Society,  are  a  few  of  the 
many  original  papers  which  he  has  produced.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  the  articles  on  astronomy  in  the  annual  supplements  of  A])pleton's 
Cyclopedia.  Dr.  Kirkwood  is  still  living,  in  retirement,  and  in  good 
health,  at  Riverside,  Cal.  He  was  born  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  iu 
1814.  ne  spent  the  best  years 'of  his  life  to  promote  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  Indiana.  His  services  to  the'State  have  been  of 
the  kind  which  seldom  receive  their  due  recognition  aud  meed  of  praise 
until  the  lapse  of  years.  While  a  generation  may  seem  unappreciative, 
republics  do  not  continue  always  ungrateful  in  their  bestowal  of  honor. 
Dr.  Kirkwood  will  receive  the  highest  honor  of  tlio  teacher,  the  re>\ard 
most  acceptable  to  the  modest  scholar — his  work  iu  the  years  to  come 
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will  receive  the  recogDition  which  it  deserven  and  his  Dame  will  live  in 
the  history  of  Indiana  as  one  of  the  great  lueu  of  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

Another  name  deservedly  associated  with  Wylie,  Ballantine,  and 
Kirkwood  is  that  of  Richard  Oicen^  who  was  professor  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  chemistry  in  the  Indiana  University  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  Professor  Owen  was  born  in  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  in  1810. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  distinguished  socialist  and  philautbropist,  Kobert 
Owen,  and  a  brother  of  the  famous  statesman  and  diplomatist,  Bol>ert 
Dale  Owen.  He  came  with  his  father  from  Scotland  to  the  New  Har- 
mony communal  settlement  in  1827.  He  served  as  captain  of  a  com- 
pany during  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in 
1861  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Morton  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Fifteenth  Indiana  Volunteers.  His  military  service  extended  for  two 
years,  when,  in  1863,  he  came  to  Indiana  University  as  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Before  the  war  Colonel  Owen  had 
been  a  teacher  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  Western  Military  Institute 
of  Kentucky,  before  which  time  he  acted  as  an  assistant  to  his  brother, 
David  Dale  Owen,  in  making  a  United  States  geological  survey  of 
Minnesota.  In  1859-'60  he  made  also  a  geological  survey  of  Indiana, 
serving  during  the  latter  of  these  years  as  State  geologist.  Dr.  Owen 
was  an  explorer  and  traveler,  and  an  intelligent  and  quick  observer. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  students  in  his  classes  as  a  "professor  of  gen- 
eral information,"  for  he  had  a  good  experimental  knowledge  of  all 
lands  and  peoples,  and  in  conversation  or  class  room  he  was  a  clever 
and  delightful  talker.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  literary  and 
scientific  journals,  and  until  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  a  devoted  and 
enthusiastic  student  and  investigator  in  certain  lines  of  the  natural 
sciences.  In  1887,  ten  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  university, 
at  the  age  of  seventy -seven,  he  contested  for  a  high  prize  ofi'ered  by  the 
King  of  Belgium  for  the  best  method  foy  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
the  presentation  of  maps.  He  Wiis  one  of  the  few  who,  missing  the  i)rize, 
received  honorable  mention  from  the  Koyal  Academy'.  Dr.  Owen  died 
March  25, 1890,  at  his  home  in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  from  the  eft'ects  of 
poison  taken  accidentally.  His  name  is  one  of  the  best  known  in 
Indiana  educational  history  and  his  services  to  science  were  of  a  high 
order.  The  Owen  cabinet  came  to  the  Indiana  University  throngh 
his  influence,  and  one  of  the  present  buildings  is  named  in  his  honor. 

Among  this  group  of  scholars  there  were  others  whose  lives 
deserve  to  be  sketched,  where  their  names  can  only  be  mentioned. 
Col.  James  Thompson,  an  honored  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  soldierly 
scholar,  brought  a  healthful  spirit  of  discipline  and  training  into  the 
university  during  several  years  of  service  as  professor  of  engineering 
and  military  tactics;  i/ermami  ^.  7>0{«e7i,  professor  of  modern  languages 
during  the  seventies,  a  mental  enthusiast  and  asurpri^ng  genius,  was  a 
teacher  with  a  soul  all  instinct  with  tuition,  with  class  in  hand  the 
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inreatefit  master  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  see;^  Oeorge  W.  Hoss^ 
for  several  years  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Indiana,  was 
for  a  number  of  years  one  of  tlie  best  known  members  of  the  faculty  in 
these  days;  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  from  1850 
that  the  university  contained  a  body  of  men  who  brought  honor  to  the 
State,  whose  great  offices  to  the  youth  of  Indiana  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude,  and  among  whom  as  colaborers  in  education  it 
is  no  small  honor  to  have  been  enrolled.  The  university  has  made  its 
greatest  changes  audits  greatest  growth  under  latet  administrations, 
but  its  new  strength  and  breadth  have  been  added  to  foundations 
already  laid,  and  no  one  has  a  higher  and  truer  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  which  have  come  from  these  great  men  than  the  distinguished 
and  ingenious  young  president  with  whose  administration  the  univer- 
si^  entered  its  renaissance. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

m 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  field  of  American  i>o1itics  belief  in  the  inestimable  benefits  to 
the  States  of  the  ^'more  perfect  union"  has  long  been  a  part  of  the 
popular  faith.  Though  they  may  not  have  understood,  the  people  have 
at  least  believed  that  in  the  source  of  the  Federal  Union  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  The  sacrifices  of  years  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure bear  witness  to  the  lielief  of  the  i>eople  that  with  the  loss  of  the  Union 
would  come  the  loss  of  their  political  life  as  State  and  Nation.  In  the 
national  political  life,  in  the  broad  sense,  education  is  one  of  the  most 
important  fields  of  State  application ;  and  of  the  great  benefits  of  the 
Union  in  theinstituti6n«al  life  of  the  Stiites  the  history  of  popular  edu- 
cation affords  a  specific  and  striking  example. 

We  have  in  a  measure  recognized  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  the  development  of  education  in  Indiana.  That 
government  has  been  the  most  generous  and  powerful  patron  of  the  In- 
diana schools.  The  two  townships  for  colleges,  the  sixteenth  section 
for  the  common  schools,  the  surplus  fund,  the  Saline  lands,  and  minor 
donations,  all  coming  from  the  General  Government,  have  proved  to  be 
the  basis  for  the  growth  of  the  State  University  and  the  foundation  on 
which  the  splendid  school  fund  of  the  State  has  arisen.  The  history  of 
Purdue  University  continues  the  story  of  the  benefits  received  for  edu- 
cation in  Indiana  from  the  National  Government. 

Purdue  University  is  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  of  In- 
diana. It  has  been  said  of  Cornell  University  that  it  was  the  "  gift  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  Ezra  Cornell."  Purdue  rests  u(>on 
a  similar  basis — on  i)rivate  benevolence  ui)on  the  one  hand  and  the 
gift  of  the  Central  Government  upon  the  other.  Both  institutions, 
Cornell  and  Purdue,  like  njany  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  had 
their  origin  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862.  The  history  of 
national  legislation  upon  this  subject  is  not  without  interest  in  the 
study  of  State  agricultural  education. 

In  1860  the  National  Government  had  at  its  command,  with  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  disposal,  more  than  a  billion  acres  of  unclaimed  pub- 
lic land.^  It  had  not  yet  given  away  an  empire  to  Western  railways. 
Agricultural  societies  throughout  the  Union,  seemingly  in  concerted 

'ThfiLauil  Onice  Keport  of  1860  showed  1,4 00, OCX), 000  acres  of  public  land. 
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action,  bad  for  some  years  been  petitioninfj  Coiif^resa  for  the  donation 
of  some  of  this  land  to  the  States  for  tlie  purpose  of  a<^rieultnral  edu- 
cation. The  agitation  took  formal  sluipe  at  Unist  as  oiirly  as  1852, 
when  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  pjussed  a  resohiriou  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  i)nrpose  of  proniotinji:  a  national 
normal  agricultural  college.  It  seems  tliat  tlie  idea  of  Washinefton  in 
favor  of  a  national  institution  for  education  still  found  favor  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  people.  Propositions  came  from  several  sources  urging 
that  the  nation  should  promote  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture, 
which  would  soon  be  needed  if  we  were  to  ])reserve  our  national  her- 
itage in  forest  and  field.  Abusive  methods  in  cultivation  were  fast 
making  away  with  the  riclies  of  the  soil. 

Similar  resolutions  followed  the  one  in  Massachusetts.  In  1S5S  me- 
morials from  the  Kentucky  and  New  York  Agricultural  Societies,  and 
from  the  legislatures  of  New  York,  Oaliforniri,  and  Missouri,  ])raying 
for  lands  for  educational  purposes  in  State  agricultural  colleges,  were 
presented  in  Congress.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  in  speaking  upon  this 
subject  before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  20, 1858,  said : 
"There  has  been  no  measure  for  years  which  has  leceived  so  much 
attention  in  the  various  ptirts  of  the  country  as  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration, so  far  as  the  fact  can  be  proved  by  ])etitions  which  have  l>eeu 
received  from  the  various  Sttites,  North  and  South,  from  State  societies, 
county  societies,  and  from  individuals.  Petitions  have  come  in  ahnost 
every  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  session."'  it  will  Ixii  seen  that 
the  agitation  in  the  country  had  been  persistent  and  forcible. 

The  bill  then  before  Congress  granting  land  to  tin*  States  for  agri- 
cultural colleges,  upon  which  Mr.  Morrill  spoke  the  words  whicrh  we 
have  quoted,  was  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  one  which  became  a 
law  four  years  later.  It  was  introduced  an<l  brought  to  its  ]Kissage  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Morrill.  The  main  dilference  between  his  bill  aiul 
that  which  finally  won  success  was  that  the  measure  of  Mr.  ^Morrill 
granted  only  20,000  acres  of  land  to  each  Uepresentative  and  Senator 
in  Congress,  instea<l  of  30,000  finally  allowed.  Thus  we  are  again  re- 
minded that  temporary  loss  oft  times  results  in  permanent  gain.  The 
first  bill  passed  the  House  April  2L*,  18r>S,  and  was  indorsed  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  following  session.  It  met  the  veto  of  President  l>uchanan 
February  24,  1850. 

It  is  not  impertinent  to  our  subject  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this 
veto.  It  describes  the  controversy  through  which  we  cani<^  by  our  State 
agricultural  colleges ;  it  illustrates  the  progress  of  thought  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  State  and  Federal  governments  in  education;  it  explains 
well  the  view  of  the  cautious,  or  timi<l,  school  of  constitutional  inter- 
preters; and  it  sets  forth  the  obstacles  which  the  friends  of  national 
aid  to  education  had  to  encounter  a  generation  ago. 

The  veto  rested  mainlv,  like  that  of  Mr.  l>nchanaTrs  well-known  veto 
of  the  homestead  bill  a  year  later,  upon  coiii^UU\lwwv\V  VsVowwX^.  ^<6 
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urged  tbe  minor  objections  that  such  a  measure  was  inexpedient  in  cut- 
ting off  $5,000,000  of  revenue  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  Government  and  to  sustain  the  public  credit;  that  it  would 
be  injurious  totho  new  States  in  enabh'ng  speculators  who  might  buy  the 
land  scrip  to  withhold  their  lands  from  settlement,  and  thus  run  up  the 
price  to  the  actual  settler ;  that  tlie  Government  would  have  no  power 
to  follow  its  gift  into  the  States  to  see  that  it  was  properly  executed, 
and  that  such  a  donation  would  interfere  with  the  work  and  growth  of 
established  colleges  in  the  States.  "  It  would  be  far  better,"  siiys  the 
message,  '^  if  sucli  an  appropriation  of  land  must  be  made  to  institutions 
of  learning,  to  apply  it  directly  to  the  establishment  of  professorships 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  existing  colleges  without  the 
interference  of  the  State  legislatures.'* 

But  the  main  ground  of  the  President's  objection  was  that  the  pro- 
posed grant  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
strictest  of  the  strict  school  in  constitntional  construction^  Mr.  Buchanan 
presumed  it  to  be  <^  undeniable  that  Congress  does  not  possess  the  power 
to  appropriate  money  in  the  Treasury,  raised  by  taxes  on  the  i)eoi)le  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective States.  This  would  be  to  collect  taxes  for  every  State  purpose 
which  Congress  might  deem  expedient  and  useful,  an  actual  consolida- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  State  governments."  The  power  specifically 
given  to  Congress  "  to  dispose  of  the  territory''  and  other  property  of 
the  United  States"  was  to  be  used  only  for  the  objects  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  At  least  the  public  lands  could  not  be 
"given  away."  The  President  believed  that  the  previous  donations  of 
the  sixteenth  section,  and  later  of  the  eighteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions for  common  schools,  and  of  townships  for  universities  and  semi- 
naries, were  safely  constitutional ;  but  in  these  transactions  the  Gov- 
ernment had  not  "  given  away  "  land ;  it  had  merely  actM  as  a  prudent 
speculator  in  "  disposing  of"  some  land  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of 
the  balance.  The  message  "  [)urposely  avoided  any  attempt  to  define 
what  portions  of  land  may  be  granted  and  for  what  purposes,  to  im- 
prove the  value  and  i>romote  the  sale  of  the  remainder  without  violating 
the  Constitution." 

That  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  interesting  definition.  It  would 
have  squared  the  circle  in  a  constitutional  sense.  For  nothing  has  been 
more  impossible  in  our  constitutional  history  than  to  limit  by  rigid  and 
l)ermanent  written  definitions  the  coustitutional  powers  of  the  nation. 
It  is  now  generally  accepted  as  true  that  while  a  writteh  parchment 
can  define  broad  principles  of  government  which  may  not  be  violated, 
it  can  not  contain  specificallj-  all  the  necessary  and  i)roper  powers  which, 
under  varying  circumstances,  may  bo  exercised  by  the  State.  These 
must  be  determined  by  jnogressi ve  national  interpretation.  In  the  doc- 
trine of  implied  powers  there  was  found  "a  sleeping  giant  in  the  Con- 
stitution "  which  has  been  able  at  numerous  times  to  assert  its  strength 
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for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States.  This  giant  power  has  been 
forcibly  wielded,  always  in  a  beneficent  way,  in  the  history  of  national 
grants  in  aid  of  education  within  the  States.  I  u  seeking  to  promote  the 
public  welfare  under  the  same  written  document,  another  Congress  and 
a  new  President  found  it  possible  for  the  nation  to  extend  again  a  help- 
ing Jiand  to  the  States  in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning.   - 

^^  When  there  is  a  lack  of  argument  against  a  measure,'^  said  Mr. 
Morrill,  while  facing  the  veto  of  his  bill,  '^  the  Constitution  is  fled  to  as 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  supply."^  Firmly  believing  that  the  mesisure 
which  had  been  defeated  wtis  both  wise  and  constitutional,  Mr.  Morrill 
reintroduced  the  measureiu  the  Houseof  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  De- 
cember 16,  1861.  It  was  again  unfavorably  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  and,  seeing  its  inevitable  defeat,  Mr.  Morrill  proposed 
to  submit  a  substitute,  which  he  hoped  would  satisfy  the  committee 
and  the  House,  but  he  was  overruled  by  an  objection  from  Mr.  Holman. 
In  the  meantime  the  measure  had  found  a  champion  in  the  Senate  in 
the  person  of  Senator  Wailo,  of  Ohio.  On  May  5,  1862,  Senator  Wade 
introduced  in  the  Senate  the  bill  which  finally  became  a  law,  and 
which  became  the  foundation  of  several  State  agricultural  colleges, 
among  them  Purdue  University. 

The  measure  did  not  pass  the  Senate  without  decided  opposition. 
After  introduction,  reference  to. committee,  and  favorable  report,  it  was, 
by  request  of  opponents,  laid  upon  the  table  for  further  consideration, 
and  in  various  ways  it  was  postponed  and  delayed.  Senator  Lane,  of 
Kansas,  objected  to  the  measure,  because  it  would,  as  he  thought,  ex- 
haust all  the  valuable  public  lauds  of  Kansas,  *'  the  only  State  with  de- 
sirable public  lands  within  its  borders,'^  and  he  was  opposed  to  the 
appropriation  of  these  lands  to  the  use  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Georgia,  or  South  Carolina,  or  of  any  other  State  than  Kansas.  Senator 
Lane  finally  fell  back  on  the  constitutional  objection  and  warned  the 
Senate  against  the  danger  of  '^  giving  to  sovereign  States  the  right  of 
entering  lands  within  sovereign  States.''  Lane  and  his  coadjutors,  un- 
able to  defeat  the  bill,  made  a  successful  fight  for  the  amendmeut 


'  Mr.  W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  of  Alabama,  cbnirinan  of  the  Coiuniittce  on  Public  linnds  in 
the  House  iu  1S58,  iu  Hpeakiiig  agalust  tbo  pasnago  of  the  agricultural  college  bill, 
thougbt  tbat  if  the  proposition  became  a  law  **  the  pooplu  of  every  State  will  have 
the  rigbt  to  come  and  ask  Congress  to  provide  for  their  cominou  schools  and  other 
local  institations.  Tbe  poor  will  h:ive  a  right  to  come  and  ask  Congress  to  grant 
lands  to  aid  in  tbo  erection  of  bnildinvcs  to  shelt^'T  them  from  the  inclemency  of  tho 
weather."  Yet,  a  few  months  before,  Mr.  Cobb,  at  the  request  of  a  memorial  from 
his  State  legislatnre,  ba<l  voted  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  aid  the  establishment  of  insane 
AHyluniH  in  tbe  States.  Facing  the  diilicult  and  ombarrsissing  task  of  reconciling  this 
vote  witb  tbe  one  he  was  aboat  to  cast,  lie  explained  tbat  a  young  lady  philanthro- 
]>i8t — a  Miss  Dix  who  had  advocated  the  former  measure  in  bis  State — had  by  her 
persaaBions  **8uch  an  extraordinary  effect  that  he  gave  way  to  Ids  better  feeliugH 
withont  examining  the  constitutional  questions  involved.''  Tliore  b&vv^  V^v^^^i  wiw^^ 
interesting  iuconsistenciei)  in  the  history  of  coustitutlouaV  inlcivt^VtkVXv^M. 
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that  not  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  the  land  should  be  located  in 
any  one  State  by  assignees  of  the  land  scrip.  The  anticipated  evil 
of  the  bill  to  the  new  States,  beyond  the  generjil  objection  to  non-resi- 
derft  holdings  of  laud,  was  that  the  land  scrip  would  be  bought  up  at 
cheap  rates,  50  or  75  cents  per  acre,  by  speculators,  who  would  place 
their  claim  on  the  best  lands  within  these  States,  and  by  iTolding  for  a 
high  price  would  retard  settlements  and  the  growth  of  population. 

The  objections  and  the  repeated  postponements  for  the  consideration 
of  other  propositions  finally  lo<l  Senator  Wade  to  remark  that  he  "  would 
never  get  his  bill  througli  unless  he  stood  by  it,"  and  in  moving  the  final 
consideration  of  the  measure  in  the  Senate  he  proposed  **not  to  give  it 
up  for  anything."  The  forcible  way  Senator  Wa<le  had  of  standing  by 
what  he  believed  in  was  not  without  it«  effect  in  this  instance.  His  billy 
as  amended  by  Senator  Lane,  passed  the  Senate  June  10,  1862.  It 
]>as8ed  the  House  one  week  later,  and  on  July  2, 1862,  it  received  the 
signature  of  President  Lincoln  and  became  a  law. 

By  this  measure  it  was  "euiujted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  assembled,  that  there  be  granted  to  the  several 
States,  for  the  purposeshereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  laud, 
to  be  apportioned  to  each  State  a  quantity  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each 
Senator  and  Kepresentative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are  respect- 
ively entitled  under  the  census  of  1860."  The  lands  to  be  selected  ex- 
cluded all  mineral  lauds,  and  were  to  be  chosen  within  the  respective 
States  if  there  were  enough  such  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry 
for  $1.25.  Otherwise,  the  Secretar3'  of  the  Interior  was  to  issue  land 
scrip  for  the  amount  of  the  deficiency,  the  scrip  to  be  sold  by  the  Stati  s 
and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  the  uses  prescribed  in  this  act.  This 
land  scrip  was  to  give  the  buyer  full  claim  to  any  unappropriated  land 
of  the  United  States  which  was  tlieu  subject  to  sale  at  $1.25.  The 
buyer  had  but  to  enter  the  land  pro[)erly  to  make  it  his  own.  All  taxes 
and  expenses  attached  to  the  necessary  proceedings  of  sale  and  owner- 
ship were  not  to  come  out  of  the  funds  so  appropriated,  but  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  States.  All  moneys  derived  from  this  donation  were  to  be 
invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States  or  some  other 
safe  stock  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  par  value, 
*'  to  constitute  a  i)erpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever 
undiminished,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies  and  including  military  tiictics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such 
manuer  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  pnictical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

The  conditions  attached  to  the  graut,  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  may 
be  brieQy  iSummarized  as  follows : 
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(1)  The  fand  was  to  remain  inviolate,  never  to  be  diverted  from  the 
pnrpoaes  for  which  it  was  panted,  and  any  loss  of  i>rincipal  or  interest 
was  to  be  replaced  bj'  the  State. 

(2)  No  portion  of  the  fnnd  was  to  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  pnrchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  bnildinjr.  This 
ez])en8e  was  to  be  met  by  the  State. 

(3)  Any  State  which  might  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  was  re/inire<l  to  provide,  within  five  yours,  at  least  one 
college,  as  described  in  the  act,  or  tlie  grant  to  such  State  should  cease; 
and  the  State  should  then  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  ITnited  States  the 
amoant  received  of  any  lands  previously  sold,  and  the  title  to  purchiisers 
ander  the  State  shonld  be  valid. 

(4)  An  annnal  report  shall  be  made  on  the  progress  of  each  college, 
reconling  improvements  and  exi)eriments,  one  v.o\}y  of  which  shall  ho 
sent  by  each  to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the 
act,  and  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(5)  If  lands  were  selected  by  any  State  in  i)laces  where  railroad 
grants  or  other  ciiuses  had  raised  the  land  above  (rovernment  price, 
the  niiml)€r  of  acres  allowed  to  the  State  sliould  be  proimrtionjilly 
diminished. 

(C)  No  State  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  nnless  it  c^x- 
presse^l  acceptance  thereof  by  its  legislature  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  its  approval  by  the  President.  On  April  14, 18()4,  Congress  ex- 
tended by  two  years  the  time  within  wliich  a  State  might  signify  its 
acceptance  of  the  grant,  and  offered  the  benefits  of  tlie  grant  to  tlie 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

Indiana,  with  2  Senators  and  11  Representatives  by  the  census  of 
1860,  received  as  her  share  of  this  donation  31>0,000  acres  of  land,  or  the 
equivalent  tn  land  scrip.  From  this  source  she  realized  for  her  agri- 
caltural  college  $340,000.  The  State  accepted  the  grant  March  (J,  18G5, 
by  an  act  providing  for  the  receipt,  investment,  and  management  of  the 
donation.  She  accepted  and  claimed  the  benefits  of  the  i)ro visions  of 
the  Congressional  act  and  assented  to  all  the  conditions  and  provisions 
contained  therein.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Alfred  ]^)l]ar<l  of 
Gibson  County,  Smith  Yawter  of  Jennings  County,  Henry  Taylor  of 
Tipi>ecanoe  County,  and  Lewis  Burke  of  Wayne  County,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, were  created  a  body  corporate  for  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution under  tlie  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Indiana  Agricultural  College. 
The  land  scrip,  to  be  received  by  the  board  through  its  treasurer  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  to  be  sold  at  the  most  <advantageons 
terms,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  United  States  stocks  yielding  not 
less  than  5  per  centum  on  the  par  value  of  stock. 

The  act  of  1865,  however,  made  no  provision  f<n*  the  location  of  the 
institution,  and  so  strong  a  rivalry  sprang  up  among  several  places  in 
the  State  that  it  was  not  until  the  special  session  of  ISiJO  that  the  mat- 
ter was  finally  settled.    The  act  of  that  sess\ou  acce\\lcvV  w  vVwv^wWwv  k>S. 
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$150,000  from  John  Pardue,  on  condition  that  the  donation  be  made 
effectual,  and  in  conHideration  thereof  the  State  aj^reed  that  the  iuBti- 
tution  shouhl  bear  the  "  name  and  style  of  Purdue  University,''  and 
Mr.  Purdue  was  made  a  life  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  State 
also  at  this  time  accepted  a  donation  of  100  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
proposed  site  of  the  institution  from  the  citizens  of  West  La  Fayette,  a 
donation  of  $50,(KM)  from  Ti[>pecanoe  County,  and  some  other  minor  and 
contingent  donations.  The  act  located  the  institution  in  Tippecanoe 
County,  at  such  point  as  the  trustees  might  subsequently  decide,  gave 
it  the  name  of  Purdue  University,  and  provided  for  its  organization.^ 

Prior  to  this  time  the  trust  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land 
scrip,  amounting  to  $340,000,  had  been  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
with  the  corporate  name  "  The  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural 
College."  In  1870  the  board  was  reorganized  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions; in  1871  its  number  wiis  increased  from  live  to  nine,  aind  this 
board  purchased  the  site  of  the  university,  constructed  the  buildings  im- 
me<liately  needed,  and  made  provisions  for  the  opening  of  the  institution. 

It  was  expected  that  it  would  be  possible  to  open  the  university  in 

1873,  and  in  August,  1872,  Prof,  llichard  Owen,  of  the  department  of 
natural  science  in  the  State  University,  was  elected  president.  The 
hope  of  opening  the  university  in  1873  was  not  realized,  and  in  March, 

1874,  President  Owen  i*esigned  his  position.  To  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  which  required  the  institution  to  be  opened  as 
early  as  July,  1874,  one  of  the  professors  took  charge  of  a  class  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1871,  and  gave  instructions  until  June. 

On  September  17, 1874,  the  doors  of  the  university  were  formally 
opened,  with  A.  C.  Shoriridge,  president,  and  the  following  chairs  (ilied: 

Physics  and  industrial  mechanics. 

Mathematics  and  engineering.  « 

.    Botany  and  horticulture. 
!    Chemistry. 

English  literature  and  drawing. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which  went  into  force  August  24,  1875, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  appoint  six  trustees,  two 
of  whom  to  be  nominated  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  one  by  the 
State  board  of  horticulture,  and  throe  selected  by  the  Governor  himself. 
The  trustees  are  to  represent  different  Congressional  districts,  except 
that  two  may  come  from  the  district  in  which  the  university  is  l(K*4ited, 
and  their  term  of  service  was  fixed  at  three  years.  The  board  of  county 
commissioners  in  each  county  was  authorized  to  appoint,  in  such  man- 
ner as  it  may  choose,  **  two  students  or  scholars  to  Purdue  University, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  enter,  remain,  and  receive  instruction  in  the 
same,  upon  the  same  conditions,  qualifications,  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed for  other  applicants,  room  rent  and  tuition  fri*e.'' 

^  Credit  is  duo  for  HubHoqiient  partn  of  thiH  chapl-cr  to  Dr.  Stanley  Coulter,  profosHor 
of  biolo/ry  ill  Pnnlue  Uuiveniity. 
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We  have  thus  briefly  concladed  the  lepd  history  of  Piinlue  Univer- 
sity, except  on  iMiiuts  where  the  legishitioii  of  the  JState  touched  it« 
financial  management  in  the  line  of  carrying  oat  those  luovisions  of  ite 
foundation  which  wo  have  fully  enough  dest'Tibed. 

The  plan  of  organization  adopted  by  the  board  of  truHtecs  was  ba8e<l 
on  the  theory  of  s|)ecial  educiition,  and  the  instruction  of  the  univer- 
sity was  distributed  among  the  following  special  schools: 

I.  School  of  natural  science,  including — 

(a)  Physics  and  industrial  mechanics. 

(b)  Chemistry. 

(c)  Natural  history. 

II.  School  of  engineering,  including — 

(a)  Civil  engineering. 

(b)  Mining  engineering. 
{c)  Architecture. 

III.  School  of  agriculture,  including — 

(a)  Theoretical  and  practical  agriculture. 

{b)  Horticulture. 

(f)  Veterinary  science. 

IV.  School  of  military  science. 

Detailed  courses  of  study,  however,  were  only  adopted  and  an- 
nounced in  a^jriculture,  chemistry,  engineering,  and  i)liysics.  For  two 
years  the  university  was  conducted  on  this  plan  of  special  ednc^ation, 
but  there  seemed  little  demand  for  the  special  courses  of  instruction 
provided.  The  only  special  students  received  entered  the  school  of 
chemistry,  and  most  of  these  were  in  preparatory  branches  in  other 
studies.    Nearly  all  the  students  entered  the  preparatory  classes. 

President  Shortridge  resigned  November  5,  1875,  and  after  a  brief 
interregnum  E.  E.  White,  ll.  d.,  was  elected  president,  entering  upon 
hisduties  May  1, 1870.  In  June,  1S7G,  by  action  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  university  wjvs  divided  into  three  deiiartinents,  the  college  of  gen- 
eral science,  special  schools  of  science  and  industry,  and  the  university 
academy.  The  college  was  first  organized  with  but  one  course  of  study, 
the  scientific  course,  so  arranged  as  to  be  a  general  preparation,  not 
only  for  all  industrial  pursuits,  but  for  the  courses  in  the  special  schools. 

In  1879  the  college  was  made  to  embrace  three  courses,  the  scientific, 
agricultural,  and  mechanical;  and  the  s[)ecial  scbool  of  agriculture  with 
its  experiment  station  and  the  school  of  mechanics  with  its  workshop 
were  put  into  successful  oi)eration. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  President  White,  in  1883,  James  II.  Smart, 
LL.  D.,  was  called  to  the  presidency  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
under  his  administration  thesubse(pient  development  of  the  institution 
has  taken  place.  At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  1883  the  school  of 
industrial  art  was  made  a  distinctive  school,  and  in  1884  the  school  of 
pharmacy  was  established.  In  1887  the  school  of  eivil  engineering  was 
organized,  as  was  also  the  special  school  of  veterinary  science.     lu  this 
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year,  also,  by  vjrtae  of  the  x)rovi8ioDs  of  the  *'  Hatch  bill,"  the  aunaal 
grant  from  the  Natiouul  Goveruiueiit  for  the  use  of  experiment  sta- 
tions became  available,  aud  the  station  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity was  at  once  greatly  strengthened  and  thoroughly  equip|)ed. 
To  meet  still  farther  the  necessities  of  the  university  there  have  been 
organized  special  courses  in  various  branches  for  resident  postgnuluate 
students,  the  immediate  necessity  for  which  is  made  apparent  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  hist  two  graduating  classes  have 
entered  the  work  in  these  courses.  In  1889  the  school  of  electrical  en- 
gineering was  organized  and  provision  for  buildings  and  needed  ap- 
paratus made  by  tbe  State  legislature.  The  addition  of  these  various 
schools  has  not  beeu  made  at  the  expense  of  the  work  in  existing  de- 
partments, for  in  these  there  has  been  a  constant  and  earnest  endeavor 
to  increase  their  efHcieucy  and,  as  far  as  possible,  their  scope. 

From  the  organization  of  the  university  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  a  constant  Increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  attendance,  the 
increase  being  very  largely  in  the  college  departmentt  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  faculty,  so  that  at 
least  up  to  the  present  time  Purdue  University  has  escaped  many  of 
#  the  dangers  which  its  rapid  growth  made  probable. 

As  in  all  colleges  established  under  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to,  the 
work  of  Purdue  University  hr.s  been  in  a  certain  measure  experimental. 
The  phrase  "for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts"  was 
sufiiciently  indellnite  to  invite  the  variety  of  interpretations  it  has  called 
forth.  The  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  the  authorities  of  Purdue 
Universit3',  brietly  stated,  is  that  the  teaching  of  branches  relating  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  shall  be  the  leading  object,  and  as  a 
consequence  that  the  teaching  of  the  other  branches  shall  be  made  a 
subordinate  object.  The  experimental  part  of  the  past  work  of  the 
university  has  been  chiefly  in  determining  what  branches  of  learning 
could  be  fairl3'  classed  as  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  degree  of  subordination  necessary  to  maintain  the  leading  object 
and  still  provide  for  <*  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  piofessions  of  life."  The  courses 
of  study  as  laid  down  in  the  various  catalogues  of  the  university,  mark 
with  sulficient  clearness  not  only  the  modifications  of  the  original  plan 
of  organization  which  exi)erience  i)roved  necessary,  but  also  the  growth 
from  a  school  of  somewhat  indefinite  ends,  to  a  practical  aud  thoroughly 
equipped  school  of  applied  science. 

The  manifest  recognition  by  the  authorities  of  the  university  of  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  the  times,  there  must 
be  a  growing  excellence  in  the  character  of  the  work  done,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  signs  of  the  future.  The  policy  of  the  management 
also  warrants  the  belief  that  future  advances  will  lie  chiefly  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  not  in  further  exten- 
sion of  the  scope  of  work.    What  the  university  hopes  to  do  for  the 
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State  iQ  the  fntnre,  is  to  send  out  mt^n  and  women  thoroughly  trained 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  prosent  curriculum.  The  work  of  the 
future  will  be  cumulative,  not  different  A  brief  sketcli  (»f  the  work 
done  in  the  yarioua  departments  will  give  the  best  means  for  judging 
what  the  faturo  influence  of  the  university  will  be. 

Agriculture. — In  the  arrangement  of  this  course  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  with  a  great  deal  of  care  many  importaut  economic  prob- 
lems, and  the  courKe  presented  is  the  attempt  of  the  management  of 
Pardne  University  to  solve  these  problems. 

"Those  who  have  studied  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
will  tell  you  that  one  of  its  most  alarming  features  is  the  degeneracy 
of  the  soil.  In  many  cases  the  shrinkage  in  its  i)roductive  power  has 
been  fully  30  per  cent,  and  in  some  it  is  still  going  on  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.    This  is  certainly  alarming. 

"  In  addition,  there  is  still  a  greater  wastage  that  results  from  mis- 
directed effort  in  cropping  and  seeding,  in  cultivation  and  in  gather- 
ing and  curing  of  crops,  but  worse  than  all  is  the  enormous  destruc- 
tion of  grains,  fruits,  and  4)f  domestic  animals  through  diseiise.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  in  the  United  States  every  year  by 
fungous  diseases,  and  hundreds  of  millions  by  insect  ravages.  It  is  e^s- 
timated  that  in  the  United  States  the  loss  from  insect  ravages  alone 
amounts  to  $300,000,000  annually. 

"  We  have  not  far  to  go  to  lind  the  cause.  It  comes  chiefly  from 
the  fact,  I  think,  that  the  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  such  as  to 
edncate  the  boy  in  the  rural  districts  out  of  his  surroundings  and  away 
from  his  natural  occupation,  to  make  him  dissatisfied  and  restless  with 
his  environment,  and  to  fill  him  with  a  desire  to  move  out  and  to  move 
off."' 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  numbers  of  the  so-called  nonfiroducing  chisses  are 
increiisiug  and  of  the  i)roducing  classes,  in  the  rural  districts,  compara- 
tively decreasing.  One  of  the  greatest  industrial  problems  of  the  day 
is  involved  in  these  questions:  ''How  shall  we  kee])  our  sons  and 
daughters  out  of  the  rush  and  whirl  of  city  life,  and  in  the  pure  free  air 
of  our  rural  life!  How  shall  we  keep  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  great 
producing  classes  f  This  must  be  done  by  proi)er  education.  It  is 
the  x)rovince  of  agricultural  colleges  to  induce  the  young  men  to  remain 
uiK)n  the  farm,  not  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  but  because 
they  so  desire.  In  this  age  of  flerce  competition  every  man  must  enter 
the  conflict  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  his  work. 

^<  Science,  and  especially  agricultural  science,  has  made  such  gigantic 
strides  in  the  hist  few  years  that  agriculture  has  almost  become  a  pro- 
fession, requiring  as  much  skill  and  sense  as  it  does  to  become  a  flrst- 
rate  lawyer  or  a  first-rate  physician. 

^Indu9trial  ed^tcalwn  :  President  J.  H.  Smart,  before  tin'  Sixth  Niiiiotuil  CoiiiDiit- 
Ue  of  the  BoCMas  of  Statistios  of  Labor  uf  tUo  Uuitvd  States,  \}]}.  •&  aud  0. 
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**  Science  teaches  us  that  nature  will  not  be  cheated.  It  teaches  us 
that  we  can  not  expect  the  soil  to  respond  with  a  continued  harvest  if 
it  is  subjected  to  constant  robbery.  It  teaches  that  taking  money  out 
of  the  soil  and  putting  it  into  a  bank  may  make  rich  farmers,  but  that 
it  will  be  likely  to  make  poor  sons,  and  that  the  safest  bank  of  deposit 
for  a  farmer  is  his  farm. 

"Now,  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before,  but  it  is  possible  to  stop  this  enormous  wastage  and 
to  largely  increase  the  annual  yield  of  agricultural  products  and  to  im 
prove  their  quality. 

*'The  agricultural  college  can  not  directly  educate  all  of  the  farmers 
.  in  a  State.    What  it  can  do  and  ought  to  do  is  this:  It  can  send  out  a 
dozen  men  in  each  county  of  a  State  in  which  it  is  located,  well  in- 
formed, well  disciplined,  capable  of  applying  the  very  best  methods  of 
farming  in  the  most  practical  and  economic  way,  and  who  will,  by  ex- 
,  ample  as  well  as  by  precept,  show  the  better  methods."' 

This  is  the  work  Purdue  University  hopes  to  accomplish  for  the  State 
of  Indiana  through  its  school  of  agriculture.  The  facilities  for  the 
work  in  this  department  are  of  such  character  and  extent  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  this  hope  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact.  The  col- 
lege campus,  Peirce  conservatory,  nursery,  orchanl,  experiment  farm, 
and  meteorological  station  afford  facilities  for  practically  illustrating 
the  class-room  instruction.  The  experimental  grounds  contain  many 
varieties  of  grapes  and  small  fruits,  grains,  and  grasses,  which  furnish 
ample  means  for  observation  and  training  in  those  branches  especially 
adapted  to  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower.  The  museum  connected  with 
the  department  of  veterinary  science  contains  skeletons  of  the  various 
domestic  animals,  pathological  specimens,  dissections,  and  models. 
Free  clinics  are  held  one  day  of  each  week.  The  improved  breeds  of 
cattle  on  the  college  farm  and  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Fayette  afford  good 
opportunity  for  illustrating  the  instruction  on  live  stock  and  stock 
breeding. 

But  the  most  important  addition  to  the  facilities  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity is  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  station  by  the  United  States, 
with  an  income  of  $15,000  ])er  annum. 

This  new  endowment  is  the  most  notable  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
the  university  so  far  as  its  relation  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  plans  for  station  work  have  been  carefully  considered  and  have 
been  mapped  out  on  the  most  extensive  sciile.  A  comprehensive  series 
of  crop  rotations  has  been  planned  and  inaugurated,  a  series  of  feeiiing 
exi)eriments  has  been  arranged,  a  plant  of  lysimeters  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  members  of  the  staft'  are  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
bulletins  on  economic  agricultural  questions. 


^Industrial  Education  :  J.  H.  Smart,  pp.  G  and  7. 
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The  bailding  devoted  to  this  pdrpose  coiitaius  twenty  rooms,  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

Director's  office,  one  room. 

Library,  one  room. 

Chemical  department,  five  rooms. 

Botanical  department,  four  rooinH. 

Horticultaral  department,  two  rooms. 

Entomological  department,  two  rooms. 

Veterinarian's  office,  one  room. 

Weather  service,  one  room. 

Masenm,  one  room. 

For  recitations,  two  rooms. 

Besides,  there  are  vegetable  cellars/storage  room  for  grains,  and  a 
temporary  dissecting  room. 

The  building  is  furnished  with  water  and  gas  throughout,  and  is 
heated  by  steam,  which  is  generated  b^^  an  indei>endent  boiler.  The 
laboratories,  work  rooms,  and  offices  have  been  thoroughly. fitted  and 
supplied  with  the  most  modern  apparatus 'and  appliances. 

Mechanical  engineering. — It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  of  mechanical 
engineering  to  afford  young  men  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  col- 
legiate education  in  mathematics,  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  instruction  and  practice  in  such  lines  of  work  as 
will  fit  them  to  engage  in  the  practical  industries  of  life. 

The  student  has  his  four  years'  instruction  in  geometry,  trigonome- 
try, analytics,  calculus,  physics,  chemistry,  English  literature,  history, 
psychology,  political  economy,  and  in  modern  languages.  In  addition 
to  this  he  spends  two  hours  per  day  for  a  i)eriod  of  two  years  in  car- 
pentry, wood-turning,  pattern-making,  molding,  blacksmithing,  and  in 
machine  work. 

The  usual  methods  of  text-book  study,  recitation,  and  lecture  are  em- 
ployed, but  the  student  Is  required  to  put  into  practice,  so  fiir  as  possi- 
ble, the  instruction  which  he  receives.  lie,  for  example,  not  only  re- 
ceives instruction  in  regard  to  the  theory  and  i)rinciples  of  drawing, 
pattern-making,  and  machine  construction,  but  he  is  required  to  make 
working  drawings  himself,  to  construct  phtterns,  to  make  the  castings 
in  the  foundry,  to  finish  and  set  up  the  machine,  and  to  operate  it  when 
it  is  completed.  This  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
characterizes  the  institution. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  this  course  he  spends  two  hours  per  day 
in  making  plans  and  designs  for  machinery,  in  testing  building  material, 
in  boiler  and  engine  tests,  in  dynamometric  test^  of  power,  and  in  ad- 
vanced experimental  engineering. 

It  may  be  asked,  is  it  the  purpose  to  make  carpenters  and  black- 
smiths ?    This  is  an  incidental,  but  not  the  final  purpos(^    The  ])uriH)se 
is  to  teach  the  principles  that  underiie  all  the  constructive  trades,  and 
to  fit  the  student  to  become  a  <losigner  of  macUiw^^,  a  wvivsXv^t  vj.i  ^s^tbl- 
12624— J!fa  la S 
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Htruction ;  in  other  words,  a  mechauical  eDgineer.  It  is  held  that  a 
iiiechanical  engineer  should  himself  be  a  good  mechanic  It  is  held, 
also,  that  a  civil  engineer  should  bea  goo<l  mechanic.  Those  who  wish 
to  beiM)ine  expert  mechanics  merely  remain  for  two  years,  while  those 
who  M'isU  to  l>ecome  mechanical  engineers  remain  four. 
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The  mechanical  laboratory  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  schools  of  en- 
gineering. The  building,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  has  in  it  the 
oiiieeH,  a  testing  laboratory,  the  shoi>s,  a  cloak  and  washroom,  and  a 
large  drawing  room. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  rooms  and  the  appliances  in  them : 

The  drawing  room  is  provided  with  drawing  tables  and  boards  for 
55  students.  There  is  also  provided,  for  general  use.  a  supply  of  the 
more  expensive  drawing  tools. 

In  the  wings  of  the  building  are  a  wood-working  room,  a  foundry,  a 
forge  room,  and  a  mjichine  room,  and  connected  with  these  are  an  engine 
room  and  a  tool  room.  Between  the  wings  is  a  wash  and  cloak  room 
that  is  accessible  from  all  the  other  rooms. 

.  The  wood-working  room  contains  40  benches  with  full  sets  of  bench 
tools  for  wood,  21  latlies  for  wood  turning,  a  circular  saw,  band  saw, 
scroll  saw,  and  2  grindstones.  The  foundry  is  equipped  with  a  cupola 
furnace  for  iron,  a  crucible  furnace  for  brass,  a  large  and  a  small  core 
oven,  and  separate  benches,  each  supplied  with  a  full  set  of  molder^s 
tools  for  30  students,  besides  facilities  for  heavier  work  on  the  floor- 
The  forge  room  has  24  forges  with  air  bla«t  and  exhaust  systems,  the 
/ans  for  which  are  driven  by  power,  the  air  blast  system  being  under 
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the  floor.  Each  forge  has  an  anvil  and  the  usual  set  of  Binithing  tools. 
There  are,  besides,  general  tools  in  the  room.  Tiie  machine  room  con- 
tains one  acrew-cuttiug  lathe  of  18  inch  swing,  two  of  10-inch  swing, 
eight  of  14-iuch  swing,  and  one  of  lOinch  swing;  also,  a  machine 
planer,  a  shapcr,  a  universal  milling  machine,  an  emery  tool  grinder,  a 
cutter  grinder,  two  vertical  drilling  machines,  two  speed  lathes,  and  an 
emery  grinder.  These  luiichines  are  provided  with  all  the  small  tools 
necessary  to  their  use.  In  the  machine  room,  also,  are  benches  fitted 
with  vises  and  the  tools  used  in  hand- work  in  metal  lor  40  students. 

The  motive  power  for  the  shops  is  supplied  by  an  automatic  cut-off 
engine  of  35  horsepower. 

The  work  done  by  the  testing  laboratory  includes  the  determination 
of  the  strength  and  other  i)hysiciil  ]»roperties  of  the  materials  of  con- 
struction, the  testing  of  steam  boilers  by  hydraulic  pressure,  examina- 
tion and  coiTcctiou  of  steam  gauges,  determination  of  the  evaporative 
power  and  economy  of  combustion  of  fuel  of  steam-boilers,  and  of  the 
efficiency  and  amount  of  fuel  consumed  per  horsepower  of  steam-en- 
gines. The  laboratory  also  detorminos  the  relative  value  of  coals  for 
steaming  purposes,  conducts  competitive  tests  of  rival  engines,  boilers, 
or  other  machinery,  and  is  prepared  to  make  experimental  determina- 
tions in  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  engineering  profession. 

Students  perform  work  in  the  testing  laboratory  as  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  strength  of  materials,  boilers,  and  steam-engines,  and  assist 
in  all  commercial  and  experimental  work  done  by  the  laboratory. 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  experimental  machinery  is  a  10 
horse-power  improved  balance  dynamometer.  With  this  instrument 
reliable  experimental  work  m<ay  be  done  in  all  tests  of  engine  friction, 
and  of  the  power  transmitted  by  machinery. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  powerful  machine  for  testing  the 
strength  and  elasticity'  of  materials.  The  machine  can  exert  any  strain 
up  to  50,000  pounds,  and  ciiu  subject  the  specimen  to  tension,  compres- 
sion, or  transverse  strain.  In  addition  the  laboratory  i)ossesses  a  steam- 
gauge  tester,  steam-engine  indicator,  planimeter,  micrometer,  and  other 
necessary  appliances,  and  has  the  use  of  the  thoroughly  equipped  shops 
of  the  university. 

Civil  engineering. — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  fit  the  student  for 
immediate  usefulness  in  the  field,  and  also  to  enable  him.  after  reason- 
able experience,  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  engineer  in  the  more  responsible 
branches  of  the  profession. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  course  is  almost  identical  witli  that  of 
the  school  of  mechanical  engineering.  The  last  two  years  are  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  theory  and  i)ractice  of  civil  engineering. 

This  department  is  fully  supplied  with  field  instruments  of  the  best 
description,  comprising  a  Gurley  transit,  a  solar  theodolite,  made  by 
Holmes,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  solar  compass,  Y-^^^els,  sextant,  surveyor's 
compass,  chains,  leveling  rods,  ranging  poles,  etc.^  and  a  Li^v^kv^.  Wdj^^- 
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level.  The  mathematical  department  is  also  equipped  with  a  fine  astro- 
nomical telescope  of  high  iK)wer.  An  excellent  photograph  camera, 
capable  of  taking  a  «5  by  8  pictnroy  is  also  at  the  disiK)sal  of  students  in 
this  department.  The  department  is  also  supplied  with  a  number  of 
photographsof  existing  structures;  a  number  of  blue-print  copies  of 
details,  join t-R,  etc.,  of  existing  bridges. 

The  drawing  rooms  are  fully  equipped  with  tables,  boards,  y-squares, 
etc,  and  the  facilities  for  making  I)lucprints  of  designs  are  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

School  of  science. — The  special  object  of  the  school  of  science  is  to  give 
a  thorough  training  in  biological,  chemical,  and  ])hysica]  science.  It 
combines  with  this  as  much  literary,  mathematical,  and  philosophical 
work  as  possible. 

The  large  number  of  electives  offered  gives  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  in 
the  school  of  scienc/e  the  option  of  three  different  exjurses  of  study,  in  each 
of  which  one  of  the  following  subjects  may  engage  the  greater  part  of 
the  student's  time, viz:  (I)  biology;  (2)  chemistry;  and (3)  literature 
and  history. 

The  biological  laboratories  are  provided  with  an  extensive  outfit  of 
microscoiK>4»  and  dissecting  instruments,  together  with  all  other  appli- 
ances needed  in  instruction  or  investigation.  Forty-two  compound 
microscopes  are  owned  by  the  university  and  are  made  by  I3eck,  Bausch 
&  Lomb,  Zentmayer,  and  C.  Zeiss.  The  objectives  range  from  a  3-inch 
to  the  homogenous  immersion  lenses  of  Spencer  and  Zeiss.  The  labo- 
ratory also  owns  30  dissecting  microscopes,  chiefly  the  Rotlirock  stand. 
The  usual  accessories,  such  as  microtomes,  x)olarizers,  camera  lucida, 
micrometers,  etc.,  are  all  of  the  most  approved  models. 

Thirty-one  sets  of  dissecting  instruments  of  the  simpler  form  have 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  students  in  zoiilogy,  the  department  also 
furnishing  the  utensils  and  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  These 
laboratories  are  fully  equipped  except  in  apparatus  for  i>hysiological 
research.  It  is  expected  that  during  the  present  yeiir  the  more  essen- 
tial pieces  for  work  in  this  department  will  be  ordered.  A  botanical, 
zoological,  an<l  geological  museum  furnishes  sufficient  variety  of  material 
for  illustration  or  comi>arison. 

The  university  has  a  good  supply  of  chemical  apparatus  and  a  well- 
equip))ed  Laboratory.  Each  student  is  furnished  with  a  full  set  of  appa- 
ratus and  the  necessary  chemicals  lor  all  his  work  and  experiments^  and 
he  is  held  responsible  for  their  proper  use.  He  is  charged  with  actual 
breakage  and  damage.  Beside  the  private  laboratories  of  the  professors 
and  advanced  students,  desk  room  is  furnished  for  100  pupils. 

Electric  engineering. — In  view  of  the  growing  need  for  instruction  in 
the  applications  of  electricity,  the  trusti^es  of  this  university  have  estab- 
lished a  special  and  complete  course  in  this  important  department.  A 
recent  appropriation  by  the  State  for  this  express  purpose  enabled 
tbem  to  provide  unusual  facilities  for  students  of  electricity. 
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The  object  of  this  conrse  is  to  train  the  stadent,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  industrial  applications  of  electricity, 
and  to  fit  him  for  immediate  usefhlness  in  the  same. 

Inasmuch  as  the  practical  electrician  mnst  be  thoroaghly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  machinery  and  methods  of  machine  work,  this 
oonrse  has  been  based  on  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  being 
identical  with  it  in  the  Freshman  year,  differing  from  it  in  the  Soph- 
omore year  only  in  the  introduction  of  modern  language,  and  containing 
the  fundamental  studies  of  mechanical  engineering  throughout  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

A  large  and  handsome  building  has  been  constructed  e6i>ecially  for 
this  work. 


Plan  of  First  Floor 
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The  eqaipiueut  already  at  baud  consists  of  a  fall  sapply  of  the  nsaal 
apparatus  of  a  physical  laboratory,  together  with  the  followiug  appa- 
ratus for  the  si)ecial  study  of  applied  electricity : 


Two  standard  taugcnt  galvanometers. 

An  Edelniann  dead-heat  retloctiug  galva- 
nometer. 

An  Kdelmann  electrometer. 

One  Thomson  rellecting  galvanometer, 
litled  either  for  ordinary  nse  or  UHe  as  a 
ballistic  galvanometer. 

An  electrostatic  voltmeter. 

Two  Carpentier  voltmeters. 

Two  Carpentier  ammeters. 

A  Thomson  am^tere  balance. 

A  Thomson  balance  voltmeter. 

A  Siemens  electro-dynamomet-er. 

A  Cardew  voltmeter. 

A  portable  testing  set. 

A  portable  ballistic  galvanometer. 

A  taohometer. 

A  testing  battery. 

A  Thomson  electrometer. 


A  new  Jcnney  incandescent  dynamo. 

An  Ayrton  &  Perry  ammeter. 

A  set  of  resistance  coils  for  nse  in  getting 
the  characteristics  of  dynamos. 

Four  H.  A.  bridges. 

Three  portable  Edelmann  bridge  boxes. 

A  Granmie  dynamo  for  arc  or  incandes- 
cent lighting. 

A  Thomson- Honston  arc  dynamo. 

A  Uaxter  motor. 

A  set  of  resistance  coils  for  large  cnrreuts. 

An  Edison  incandescent  dynamo. 

A  Itrusli  arc  dyntimo. 

An  alteiiiating  dynamo. 

A  compound-wound  incandescent  dy- 
namo. 

A  Sprague  motor. 

A  20  horse-power  high-speed  engine. 

A  balance  dynamometer. 


In  addition  there  is  a  large  amount  of  minor  apparatus  for  the  study, 
of  electrical  problems. 


Plan  of  Second  Floor 
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Industrial  art^'^The  object  of  this  hcIiooI  is,  in  addition  to  gfiving  a 
good  general  education,  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  object  drawing 
in  oatline,  light  and  shade,  and  color ;  of  linear  i>er8peetive ;  of  ortho- 
graphic projection,  or  the  drawing  of  plans,  elevations, and  sections; 
of  wood  carving  or  clay  modeling,  including  historical  ornament  and 
decorative  design. 

The  appliances  of  this  department  arosaificient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  pupils  and  are  of  the  character  usually  found  in  such  schools. 


niulo^'ical  L.ilHtrutory. 
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Pharmacy. — ^This  department  of  the  university  is  designed  to  furnish  a 
thorough  training  in  the  art  of  pharuuicy  and  tlie  fun<lamental  sciences 
upon  which  it  rests.  The  course  embraces  two  terms  of  six  months 
each,  beginning  on  September  18.  The  instruction  is  both  tlieoretical 
and  practical,  the  laboratories  being  open  25  hours  per  week. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instructional  work  of  the  undergraduate 
department,  |?a«t-^raduate courses  have  been  i)rovide<l  for  resident-grad- 
uate students  as  follows : 

In  mechanical  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  (»i  ineelianieal 
engineer  (M.  £.). 

In  civil  engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  (O.  E.)* 
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In  chemistry,  leiuling  to  Mio  degree  of  analytieal  chemist  (A.  G.)* 

In  agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  (M.  S.). 

In  industrial  art,  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  (M.  S.). 

In  literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  (M.  8.). 

In  history  aud  political  economy,  leading  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  science  (M.  S.). 

In  mathematics,  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  (M.  S.). 

In  electricity  lesidiug  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  (M.  S.). 

In  biology,  leading  to  the  degreo^of  master  of  science  (M.  S.). 

The  buildings  of  the  university  are  University  Hall,  containing 
library  aud  reading  rooms,  biological  and  geologiciil  museum,  cilices  of 
president  of  the  university  and  secjretary  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  of  department  of  biology,  class  rooms 
for  professors  of  mathematics,  literature,  history,  suid  i)olitical  economy, 
modern  languages  and  elocution,  the  university  academy,  the  chapel, 
and  the  halls  of  the  literary  societies. 

Industrial  Art  Hall,  containing  rooms  of  professor  of  industrial  art 
and  instructors  in  wood  carving,  and  also  serving  as  ladie^j'  dormitory. 

Chemical  laboratory,  occupied  by  the  department  of  chemistry  and 
school  of  pharmacy. 

Mechanical  laboratory,  containing  wood  and  metal  shops,  forge 
rooms,  foundry,  drafting  rooms,  and  testing  laboratories. 

Agricultural  building,  occupied  by  the  professors  in  the  school  of 
agriculture  and  the  staff  of  the  experiment  stiition. 

Electric  labonitory,  occupied  by  school  of  electrical  engineering  and 
civil  engineering. 

The  young  men's  dormitory. 

Military  hall. 

Peirce  Conservatory. 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  farm  house,  the  large  stock  bam  built 
during  the  summer  of  1880  and  costing  over  $6,000,  the  engine  house, 
engineer's  residence,  gas  works,  and  others  of  less  importance.  The 
character  of  the  buildings  is  best  illustrated  by  the  sketches  accom- 
panying this  article. 

The  university  library,  while  not  large,  has  been  selected  with  unu- 
sual care,  and  is  a  working  library  rather  than  an  immense  ae>cumula- 
tion  of  books  of  doubtful  value.  For  the  most  part  the  books  have 
been  selected  by  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  to  meet  the 
requirements  of , their  work.  In  addition  to  the  0,000  volumes  of  the 
library  the  reading  room  is  furnished  with  all  the  more  important  scien- 
tific and  literary  periodicals,  both  from  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  present  year  will  reach  over  500, 
at  least  75  per  cent,  being  matriculates  of  the  college  proper.  The  fac- 
ulty consists  of  24  professors,  G  instructors,  an<l  6  assistants. 

The  degrees  granted  are  bachelor  of  science  to  graduates  of  schools 
of  science,  agriculture,  and  industrial  art. 
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Bachelor  of  mechaniciil  eni^ineering  to  gnulnates  of  acIiooIs  of  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering. 

Bachelor  of  civil  enp^ineeriu^  to  ^ra(lnat«8  of  school  of  civil  engi- 
neering. 

The  advanced  degrees  granted  npon  satisfactory  completion  of  pre- 
scribed courses  and  submission  of  ap[»rovod  theses  arc  nnister  of  sci- 
ence, mechanical  engineer,  and  civil  engineer,  respectively. 

Graduates  from  school  of  pharmacy  receive  the  degree  of  pharma- 
ceutical graduate.  No  honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred,  though 
uo  reason  for  this  exists  save  in  the  disinclination  of  the  faculty  to  rec- 
ommend for  degrees  those  who  have  not  at  some  time  been  students  of 
the  university. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  done  by  Purdue  University  is  of  a  kind 
not  furnished  by  any  other  college  in  the  State,  and  that  it  is  faitlifully 
endeavoring  to  fultill  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  gave  it 
existence. 

FACULTY  OF  FXRUUK  rMVERSITY    IN   1S91. 

James  H.  Smart,  ll.  d.,  President. 

William  F.  M.  Goss,  A.  M,,  Profesnor  of  Practical  Mechnnics. 

Moses  C.  Stevens,  A.  m.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Oscar  J.  Craig,  A.  m.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  History. 

James  Troop,  m.  s..  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Entomology. 

Arthur  L.  Green,  ph.  c,  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

Henry  A.  Huston,  A.  m.,  a,  c.  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRae,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Joseph  C.  Arthur,  D.  S(\,  Professor  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

Alfred  E.  Phillips,  c.  e.,  Pi'ofessor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Stanley  Coulter,  A.  m.,  ph.  d.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

William  H.  P.  Creighton,  U.  s.  N.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Anna  Von  Holland,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

Ernest  Knauti't,  Professor  of  Industrial  Art. 

Horace  E.  Stockbridge,  pn.  d.,  Pnfessor  of  Agriculture. 

Albert  P.  Carmen,  I).  Sf\,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Applied  Electricity. 

Wiuthrop  E.  Stone,  PII.  d.,  Professor  of  Organic  and  Tnvrganic  Chemistry. 

Erastus  Test,  A.  m.,  M.  i>..  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 

Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy. 

Theries  D.  Hinebauch,  m.  s.,  v.  s.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  i^cience. 

Bertha  A.  Reynolds,  Instructor  ??i  Elocution. 

Michael  Golden,  Instructor  in  Wood-shop  and  Foundry. 

William  P.  Turner,  Instructor  in  Forging  and  Machine  ^yorlc, 

Abner  Pickering,  u.  s.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  a7id  Tactics  and 

Assistant  Instructor  hi  Mathetnatics. 
George  Spitzer,  ph.  g..  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
Otto  G.  Zerse,  ph.  c.  Special  Lecturer  in  Materia  Medica. 
Anna  E.  Baker,  b. s.,  Instrurtor  in  Wood  Cmrin^. 
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Duinont  Lotz,  B.  k.,  AMshtdnt  hi  Chemical  Txiboratory. 

Kuto  Weiitz,  II.  s.,  AsHhtnnt  Tnstructor  in  Mathematics, 

Ueury  L.  Bolley,  M.  s.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Biology. 

William  J.  Lutz,  m.  k.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physics  and  Milit-ary  Tactics, 

L.  J.  Stabler,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

Jacob  M.  Bboll,  b.  m.  k.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Wood  shop. 

William  H.  Wells,  b.  m.  e.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Wood-shop. 

Wiiithrop  K.  Howe,  is.  m.  k.,  Ass^istant  Instructor  in  Shop. 

L.  D.  Swan,  lAbrarian. 

Tbo  Btatioii  staff  is  composed  as  follows: 
Horace  K.  Stockbridge,  rH.  d.,  Director. 
William  ( '.  Latta,  M,  s.,  Agric^ulturist. 
James  Troop,  M.  f?.,  Horticulturist. 
Henry  A.  Hnstcm,  A.M.,  A.c,  Chemist. 
J.  O,  Arthur,  M.  s.,  i).  sr.,  Botanist. 

Francis  M.  Webster,  i\  tS.  Department  Entomology^  Entomologist. 
T.  I).  Ilinebau^h,  M.  s.,  i).  V.  S.,  Veterinarian. 
Arthur  (loss,  A.  o.,  Assistant  Station  Chemist 
Pierre  Van  Laudeghem,  Florist. 


CHAPTER  viir. 

INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLJ 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Indiana  is  located  at  Torre  Haute,  Vigo 
County.  To  secure  the  location  of  the  school  the  city  of  Terre  Haute 
gave  the  grounds  which  the  buiUling  occupies,  and  supplemented  the 
legislative  appropriation  for  erecting  and  furnishing  the  building,  by  a 
donation  of  $50,000,  and  obligated  itself  to  pay  one-half  the  necessary 
exi)eiises  for  repairs  from  year  to  year.  Tlie  school  is  a  State  institution. 
Aside  from  the  donations  stated  the  institution  was  organized,  and  is 
wholly  maintained,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  school  is  managed 
by  a  president  and  faculty  elected  by  a  board  of  trustees.  The  trustees 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  except  the  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  who  is  ex  officio  a  member. 

The  act  which  created  the  institution  clearly  defines  its  object  in  the 
following  language :  ''There  shall  be  established  and  maintained,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  a  State  normal  school,  the  object  of  which  shall 
be  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  common  schools  of 
Indiana."  It  was  thus  declared  to  be  a  school  for  the  iirofessional 
training  of  teachers.  This  object  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  From 
the  passage  of  this  act  in  18G5  to  the  present  day  the  normal  school  has 
sought  by  all  means  at  its  command  to  develop  and  perfect  itself  as  a 
professional  institution.  It  is  not  a  school  for  general  culture  and  edu- 
cation in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  was  created,  has  been  supported,  and 
now  exists  as  a  professional  school  for  teachers.  Only  those  are  ad- 
mitted who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  teachers  and  who  promise 
to  teach,  if  practicable,  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  for  a  period 
equal  to  twice  that  spent  as  students  in  tlu^  school.  To  be  admitted, 
males  must  be  18  and  females  10  years  of  age.  Under  the  law,  a  stated 
appropriation  of  $22,000  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  institution  and 
this  has  been  supplemented  of  late  years  by  special  allowances  t^)  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  the  school.  The  school  was  opened  in  January, 
1870,  since  which  time  it  has  enrolled  about  5,500  students,  and  has  at 
the  present  an  average  term  attendance  of  about  450. 

There  are  three  classes  of  students  whose  needs  the  Normal  School 
undertakes  to  meet.  The  first  class  consists  of  young  men  and  women 
who  have  simply  a  common-school  education.  The}'  have  studied  un- 
der fair  instruction  the  eight  branches  required  by  law  to  be  tiiught  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State.    Many  of  these  are  jiersons  of  excel- 
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lent  ability,  auitl  have  had  more  or  less  experience  as  teachers  in  the 
country  schools.  They  come  mainly  from  the  fnrm,  and  x)ossess  habits 
of  regularity,  i)er8i8teuce,  and  industry  whicli  are  of  the  utmost  value 
to  them  as  students.  Tiiis  cla^s  of  students  are  required  to  pursue  a 
regular  three  or  four  years'  course,  which  embraces,  in  addition  to  an 
,  extruded  range  of  academic  study,  thorough  instruction  and  drill  in 
all  phases  of  professional  work. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  gnuluates  of  the  leading  high  schools 
of  the  State,  and  others  of  equal  scholarship. 

These  receive  a  formal  credit  of  one  year  on  the  course.  They  are 
excused  from  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  they  have  pursued  in  the 
high  school,  and  of  which  they  are  found  to  possess  a  goo<l  academic 
knowledge.  Tliey  are  required  to  study  all  the  professional  subjects 
in  the  course,  together  with  the  common  school  and  other  branches  of 
which  they  do  not  possess  a  teacher's  working  knowledge. 

The  third  class  is  made  up  of  graduates  of  colleges  and  others  of 
equivalent  scholarship.  They  possess  a  range  of  general  scholarship 
entirely  superior  to  either  of  the  other  classes  named,  but  have  made 
no  special  or  professional  preparation  for  teaching,  lieceiving  a  credit 
of  three  years  on  the  course  of  study,  they  are  subjected  to  oue  year's 
instruction  in  all  the  phases  of  ]>rofes8ional  work  done  in  the  institution. 
In  other  words,  the  course  of  study  for  college  graduates  is  a  strictly 
professional  Held  of  work. 

To  each  of  these  classes  certificates  of  graduation  are  given  on  the 
completion  of  the  cx>urse,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years'  successful  teach- 
ing after  graduation,  diplomas  are  granted,  which,  by  law  of  the  State, 
are  a  life  license  to  teach  in  Indiana. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  last  annual  catalogue,  pre- 
sents quite  fully  the  general  object  and  methods  of  the  school. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  18i»4,  it  was  enacted  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Indiana  ^^  that  there  shall  be  established  and  niaintajned,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  a  State  Normal  School,  the  <)bjec*t  of  which  shall 
be  the  i)reparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  coniinon  schools  of 
Indiana."  This  statute  clearly  defines  the  object  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  Its  sole  function  is  tlie  preijaration  of  teacliers  for  the  State. 
It  is  distinctly  a  professional  school.  Its  central  idea  is  to  confer  that 
knowledge  wiiich  constitutes  the  science  of  education,  and  to  train  stu- 
dents in  the  art  of  i  nstruction  and  school  management.  Its  leading  aim 
is  to  give  that  knowledge  and  training  which  belong  as  distinctively 
to  the  teacher  as  does  the  science  of  medicine  to  the  physician  or  the 
science  of  law  to  the  legal  practitioner.  A  school  is  a  normal  school,  in 
the  sense  contemplated  in  the  statute  quoted,  only  when  it  makes  these 
its  controlling  ends.  That  the  State  Normal  School  maybe  held  to  its 
one  object  as  a  professional  institution,  only  those  are  admitted  to  its 
l>rivileges  who  intend  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

By  what  means  does  it  seek  to  give  tluit  i>reparation  f  The  answer 
mny  he  made  iM  follows : 
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I.  It  seeks  to  lea<l  the  papil  to  acquire  a  tliorongh,  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  branfJies  he  in  to  tenc^.h.  Thifl  knowledge  is  the  prime  condition 
of  auy  saccess  in  the  schoolroom.  The  teacher's  instruction  in  a  given 
subject  can  never  rise  above  his  own  knowledge  of  that  subject.  No 
knowledge  of  methods  of  instruction,  however  excellent  in  themselves, 
no  fund  of  general  information,  however  accurate  and  extensive,  can  be 
Bubstituteil  for  the  specific  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
the  individual  is  required  to  teach.  He  must  at  least  know  these.  Gen- 
eral culture  and  information  will  greatly  augment  the  tx^aching  power  of 
one  already  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  taught, 
as  will  also  correct  methods  of  instruction  ;  but  these  are  auxiliaries  to, 
not  substitutes  for,  a  definite  understanding  of  the  matter  of  instruction. 
Tlie  teacher  must  himself  know  that  which  the  ])upils  are  expected  to 
acquire  under  his  tuition.  His  mastery  of  these  subjects  must  be 
thorough  and  complete.  Other  things  equal,  ho  is  the  best  teacher  of 
a  subject  who  ha^  the  most  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  it. 
Not  only  must  the  teacher  be  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the  various 
branches  he  teaches,  but  he  must  know  these  in  their  logical  ex)nnections. 
It  is  only  thus  that  they  form  a  subject  of  study.  The  facts  of  arith- 
metic, for  example,  constitute  the  science  of  arithmetic  only  when, 
viewed  in  the  necessary  relations  that  exist  among  the  facts  themselves. 
Knowledge  ])roper  is  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  information.  The 
latter  is  the  knowledge  of  facts,  as  facts,  i.  6'.,  in  their  isolation ;  the 
former  is  the  comprehension  of  facts  in  their  organic  connections.  In- 
formation is  not  education.  A  mass  of  information  systematized  b^' 
thinking  it  under  the  relations  which  inhere  among  the  Aicts  and  prin- 
ciples themselves  becomes  knowledge,  and  as  such  has  great  educational 
value.  The  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  study  in  the  common 
schools  must  result  in  this  latter  form  of  knowledge.  This  alone  con- 
fers real  power  upon  the  puj»il.  Many  persons,  under  the  usual  tests, 
show  a  fair  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  or  that 
branch  of  learning;  but  when  required  to  think  the  subject  as  asysteui, 
independent  of  a  text-book  treatment  of  it,  they  are  found  to  possess 
no  adequate,  coherent  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
teacher's  knowledge  that  he  shall  have  thought  the  facts  of  the  various 
subjects  of  instruction  into  a  coherent  and  systematic  whole.  While 
such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  the  only  true  one  for  any  educational  pur- 
pose, it  is  preeminently  the  teacher's  view.  Nothing  less  than  this  or- 
derly knowledge  of  the  subject  will  suffice  for  the  teacher.  As  a  pri- 
mary re(iuirement,  then,  the  normal  school  seeks  to  ground  its  students 
thoroughly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

II.  As  a  second  element  of  a  teacher's  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom,  the  normal  school  endeavors  to  give  its  students  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  processes,  laws,  and  products  of  the  human 
mind.    Mind  is  the  subject  of  the  edu(;ating  process.    The  teacher  is 
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I.  It  seeks  to  lead  the  pupil  to  acquire  a  tliorongh,  scientific  knowledf^ 
of  tlie  bniiN'JieA  he  is  to  tencli.    This  kuowiedge  is  the  prime  condition 
of  any  success  in  the  schoolroom.    The  teacher's  instruction  in  a  given 
subject  can  never  rise  above  his  own  knowieilge  of  that  subject.    No 
knowle<lge  of  methods  of  instruction,  however  excellent  in  themselves, 
no  fund  of  general  information,  however  accurate  and  extensive,  can  lie 
8ul>stitnteil  for  the  specific  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
tbeindividual  is  require<l  to  teach.    lie  must  at  least  know  tliese.    Gen- 
eral culture  and  information  will  greatly  augment  the  teaching  power  of 
one  already  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  taught, 
as  will  also  correct  methods  of  instruction  ;  but  these  are  auxiliaries  to, 
not  substitutes  for,  a  definite  understanding  of  the  matter  of  instruction. 
The  teacher  must  himself  know  that  which  the  pujuls  are  expected  to 
at^quire  under  his  tuition.    His  mastery  of  these  subjects  must  be 
thorough  and  complete.    Other  things  equal,  he  is  the  best  teacher  of 
a  subject  who  has  the  most  thorough  and  comi>Iete  knowledge  of  it. 
Not  only  must  the  teacher  be  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the  various 
bnmches  he  teaches,  but  he  must  know  these  in  their  logical  connections. 
It  is  only  thus  that  they  form  a  subject  of  study.     The  facts  of  arith- 
meticy   for  exan>ple,  constitute  the  science  of  arithmetic  only   whei^ 
viewed  in  the  necessary  relations  that  exist  among  the  facts  th<Mnselves. 
Knowledge  proper  is  to  be  distinguish(Ml  from  mere  information.    The 
latter  is  the  knowledge  of  facts,  as  facts,  /.  e.,  in  their  isolation ;  the 
former  is  the  comprehension  of  facjts  in  their  organic  connections.    In- 
formation is  not  education.    A  mass  of  information  systematized  b^^ 
thinking  it  under  the  relations  which  iuliere  among  the  fiicts  and  prin- 
ciples themselves  becomes  knowledge,  and  as  such  has  great  educational 
value.    The  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  study  in  the  common 
schools  must  result  in  this  latter  form  of  knowledge.    This  alone  con- 
fers real  power  upon  the  puj»il.    Many  persons,  under  the  usual  tests, 
show  a  fair  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  or  that 
branch  of  learning;  but  when  required  tothinl'  the  subject  as  a  system, 
independent  of  a  text-book  treatment  of  it,  they  are  found  to  possess 
no  adequate,  coherent  knowledge  of  it.     It  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
teacher's  knowledge  that  he  shall  have  thought  the  facts  of  the  various 
subjects  of  instruction  into  a  coherent  and  systematic  whole.     While 
such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  the  only  true  one  for  any  educational  imr- 
pose,  it  is  preeminently  the  teacher's  view.    Nothing  less  than  this  or- 
derly knowledge  of  the  subject  will  sullice  for  the  teaeJier.    As  a  pri- 
mary requirement,  then,  the  normal  school  seeks  to  ground  its  students 
thoroughly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

II.  As  a  second  element  of  a  teacher's  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom,  the  normal  school  endeavors  to  give  its  students  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  processes,  laws,  and  products  of  the  human 
mind.    Mind  is  the  subject  of  the  educating  process.    The  teacher  is 
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in  the  presence  of  from  35  to  5<)  cliihlren  from  5  to  0  hours  per  day.  It 
1H  hiH  function,  a.s  teacher,  to  train  and  develop  each  of  thene  individaal 
inin<lK ;  to  sti-enf^t  lien  them  in  every  coiTect  power  and  habit  of  thought; 
to  purify  and  chasten  their  feelings,  and  to  present  such  motives  as  will 
tend  to  the  discarding  of  all  bad  habits  of  boily  and  mind,  and  to  the 
formation  of  gocnl  ones.  To  train  a  faculty  or  power  of  mind  it  must  be 
exercisi'd  upon  its  proper  objects,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
its  nature.  Exercise  is  the  condition  of  mental  growth.  But  mental 
iictivity,  without  the  guidance  of  a  rational  end,  and  not  in  obedience 
to  the  pro])er  laws  of  the  faculty  exercised,  may  i)rodnce  a  distorted 
and  abnormal  growth. 

The  huiuan  mind,  in  its  natural  and  leading  forms  of  activity,  with 
their  conditions,  laws,  and  products,  bears  a  relation  to  the  art  of  teach- 
ing similar  to  that  of  the  bodily  nature  and  functions  to  the  physician's 
art.  For  the  teacher  to  attempt  to  pursue  his  art,  with  all  its  compli- 
csited  and  r(^si>onsible  duties,  without  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  laws  of  mind,  is  hardly  less  irrational  than  would  be  the 
practice'!  of  medicine  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  principal 
organs  of  the  body  and  their  laws  and  functions.  Moreover,  the  tciich- 
er's  method  of  instruction,  if  based  upon  reason  or  princij)les,  and  not 
derived  from  mei-e  authority  and  ex]>eriment,  must  spring  largely  from 
the  study  of  mind.  The  mind  is  to  be  educated.  The  instruments  of 
the  pro<!e4»s  are  the  various  subjects  of  8tu<ly.  These  two,  then — mind 
and  nnitter  of  study — must  be  the  main  factors  in  a  rational  or  scientific 
methoil  of  instruction.  In  this  thought  the  study  of  mind  in  all  its 
manifestations  occu]>ies  a  prominent  ])lace  in  the  course  of  study  in  the 
normal  school.  The  ettbit  is  made  to  study  mind  itself,  in  its  conditions, 
activities,  laws,  and  results.  Too  often  the  study  of  mental  science  is 
mmle  the  mere  learning  of  text  without  verification  by  [ippeal  to  indi- 
vidual and  personal  mental  experience.  The  true  method  of  pursuing 
this  subject  is  by  introspection,  using  the  text  mainly  as  a  guide.  For 
the  teacher's  purpose  it  must  be  chiefly  a  direct  study  of  mind.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  the  study  of  mental  science  can  become  an  ellicieut 
aid  to  the  teaicher. 

It  must  ever  be  admitted  and  emphasized  that  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  of  the  lirst  imi)ortance  to  whoever  would  teach  the  subject.  The 
teiicher  must  know  that  which  he  is  to  teach.  Nevertheless,  it  is  proba- 
bly true  that  more  failures  in  the  schoolroom  ixve  due  to  ignorance  of 
child  nature  than  to  any  other  cause.  The  chief  weakness  in  the  public 
schools  to-day  is  on  the  side  of  mind,  not  ignorance  of  subjects.  Knowl- 
edge of  motives,  conditions,  i)ix)cesses,  and  laws  of  mind  activity  is 
the  key  to  scientific  instruction,  and  it  is  not  held  by  the  majority  of 
teachers. 

III.  r>ut  the  teacher-s  preparation  must  include  more  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  to  be  taught  and  the  nature  and  operations  of 
mind.     It  is  all-important  that  the  teacher  have  clear  and  correct  ideas 
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to  the  true  euds  of  the  educatiii jc  prooeAH.  Hxh  tlieory  of  cdncatiou, 
i.  e.,  faiH  vicwH  couceruing  the  iiuiin  results  to  bo  acconiplishtHl  by  the 
proco88,  will  go  far  toward  determining  tlie  Kpirit  and  methods  of  the 
Bchool  in  all  its  work,  if  the  teacher  regards  the  informing  of  the 
mind  as  his  chief  work,  thiK  view  will  manifest  itself  in  all  lie  doi«s.  If 
to  him  the  prevailing  aim  of  the  school  is  to  lead  the  [)Upil  to  acquire  a 
large  fund  of  syst'Omatie  kuowle(l<::e,  receiving  such  training  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  as  the  acquisition  of  this  incidentally  aud  necessarily 
give-s,  this  theory  will  in  a  great  degitio  determine  the  character  of  the 
work  done  in  the  scliool.  If  the  teacher  holds  information  and  system- 
atized knowledge,  valuable  and  important  as  they  are,  to  be  necessary 
means  only,  and  the  quickening  and  unfolding  of  all  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  faculties  to  be  the  abiding  ain)s  of  the  school,  the 
instruction  given  and  the  discipline  administered  will  look  to  this  end. 
The  normal  school  holds  that  character  and  power  are  above  learning. 
While  in  nowise  underestimating  or  de])reciating  the  v.alue  of  knowl- 
edge, it  yet  tesiches  that  the  ultimate  outcx)me  of  all  school  work  must 
be  the  individual  with  trained  powers  of  intellect,  acute  moral  jjercep- 
tions  and  sentiments,  a  will  trained  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to  the 
right,  and  a  reverential  spirit.  The  man  or  woman  rounded  and  trained 
in  every  natural  capsicity  must  be  the  aim  of  the  school.  The  correct 
theory  of  the  school  is  sought  to  be  imparted  by  a  study  of  the  training 
schools  in  their  actual  work,  by  an  extended  study  of  the  history  and 
science  of  education,  and  by  the  method  of  performing  the  daily  class 
work  in  all  departments. 

IV.  If  in  a  fair  degree  litted  by  natural  aptitude  for  the  work  of  in- 
stracting  and  managing  a  school,  a  person  trained  in  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  he  is  to  teach,  ]>oases8ing  a  theoretic^al  knowledge 
of  mental  activities  and  laws,  and  grounded  in  a  correct  theory  of  edu- 
cation, will  ultimately  succeed  in  the  schoolroom.  The  problem  now  is 
how  to  reduce  the  period  of  actual  experiment  to  the  minimum.  The 
person  who  has  made  the  threefold  preparation  indicated  is  prepared 
for  two  phases  of  work  which  should  precede  his  taking  charge  of  a 
school,  namely,  (1)  the  study  of  methods  of  instruction,  and  (2)  a  ])eriod 
ofactnal  practice,  under  competent  direction,  in  instructing  and  gov- 
erning schools.  To  these  two  lines  of  work  the  normal  school  gives 
great  prominence.  It  has  a  department  of  methods  and  a  system  of 
training  or  practice  schools.  Both  of  these  are  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  teacher  of  methods.  1  n  the  first,  sullicient  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  enable  the  student  to  employ  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject  and  of  mind  iu  determining  a  rational  method  of  procedure  for 
teaching  the  subject. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  ]>rimary  instruction,  since  in 
the  lower  grades  the  foundations  of  knowledge  are.  laid,  and  the  imma- 
ture mind  has  less  power  to  seize  and  assimilate  knowledgt^  not  skill- 
fully presented.    The  schools  for  observation  and  practice  include  all 
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grades  below  the  high  scliool.  They  are  in  charge  of  coini>etent  critic 
teachers,  aud  the  instrnctiou  given  in  tliem  is  in  harmony  with  the 
theories  of  education  taught  in  the  normal  school.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  observe  and  interpret  the  work  of  the  practice  schools  during 
the  time  they  are  receiving  instruction  in  methods,  and,  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  course  of  instruction,  they  are  I'equired  to  spend  a  consid- 
erable period  in  actual  teaching  in  each  of  these  schools,  under  the  crit- 
icism of  both  the  regular  critic  teacher  and  the  teacher  of  methods. 
They  are  thus  enabled  to  leave  the  school  possessing  a  fair  degree  of 
skill  in  the  instruction  and  management  of  classes  attained  by  actual 
experience. 

The  State  Normal  School,  then,  undertakes  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
its  organization  by  (1)  leading  the  student  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be  tauglit,  the  professional  as- 
pects of  the  subject  receiving  attention  during  this  study ;  (2)  giving 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  mind ,  (3)  the  study  of  the  history  and 
science  of  education,  aud  (4)  a  system  of  instruction  in  metliods,  aud  an 
extended  period  of  observation  and  actual  teaching  in  the  training 
schools  conttecte<l  with  the  institution. 

These  have  been  the  ideas  upon  which  the  institution  was  founded. 
Its  ])residents  and  instructors  from  the  beginning  have  directed  it  upon 
this  line  of  thought.^ 

The  following  are  its  present  courses  of  study; 

KN(3LISn  COUKSK.' 


Firnt  .wnr : 

rni Theory P 

half  tcmi :  Kvml-  '  I 


FirHt  t«nii Theory Pi>iiiii:iii8hip    one-     Arithmetic Grammar. 


1  iiiR. 


Second  term  . .. 


I 
lu I        Do. 


MethmlH    in  itoadiiiK     Rcailiii^ 

ami  Nnmltor.  I 

I 

Third  term >  Mental  Science !  Malliematical  uimI  I  PhyHiolo^y  ...'  Uuitiil  States>  His- 

I  j      riiysical  <ieojrra-  tor\. 

Second  year:  ))hy. 

Fourth  term  ...  I do '  Plivrtloal  and  INdit-  '  Compusition  . .         l>o. 

i  ir  a  1    rn><»p:ra|diy,  ' 

I  with  Map    Diaw-  i 

in;;. 


Fifth  term |  M«'thu4lH  in  (rninminr,     I>r.iwlnK. 

Cii'o*;  ra  p  h  v,  nud 
('oni]M»i)ition. 


('lu'.mlniry GentTstl  History. 


^William  W.  ParsoiiH,  the  |)i*e8idoiit,  ^radiiattMl  from  th«  Staff.  Normal  School  with 
the  Hret  clans  in  187'J.  He  tauj^lit  a  country  school  in  IlliuoiH  thc^  following  year.  He 
was  teiichor  of  mathematics  and  lit^^raturo  in  ludianapoIiH  from  1874  to  1876;  was 
professorof  English  aud  rhetoric  in  the  State  Noriual  School  from  187H  to  1881 ;  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  history  for  tli*'.  Y«»arM  IKSl  to  IS-^li,  and  reocciipied  the 
chair  of  English  from  \f^'\  to  1H^»,  In  t\w.  hitter  yrar  ho  was  elected  president  and 
professor  of  the  science  and  hiHlory  of  education.  He  has  contrihut-od  many  articles  t-o 
e<\ucational  journals,  and  reail  many  papers  before  odueational  bodies,  chiefly  iu  the 
line  of  literature,  mental  science,  and  the  science  of  education. 
'One  term  of  vocal  music  is  required,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  extra  study  at  any 
staffe  of  the  course. 
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ENGLISH  COURSE—Continned. 


PhysicA. 


TbiidycftT: 

8«Teiit;h  tenn. 
Eighth  term .. 

Kinth  term . . . 


History  of  Education 


Science  of  Edacation  . 


do 

Astronomy  or  (leol- 

ogy. 
B<)t«ny 


Algebra 


(Jeneral  History 
one-half  term; 
Khetoric  one* 
half  term. 

Literatnre. 

Advanced  Compo- 
sition. 

Gradiiatiniir  T  h  e- 

sis. 


ENGLISH  AND  LATIN  COURSE.' 


nntjeM". 

First  term  . . . 

Seeond  term . 

Third  term  .. 

SNondyear: 
Fourth  term. 
Fifth  term... 


Sixth  term... 
Third  year: 
Serenth  term 
Eighth  term . 


Theory 

Methods  in   Reading 

aod  Numlier. 
Mental  Science 


...do 

Methodsin  Geography. 

Grammar,  and  Cora- 

position. 
Latin 


Practice 
....do... 


Penmanship      ono- 
balf  term;  Reading. 
Reading 


Geography 


...do.... 
Drawing 


Physics. 


...do 
Latin 


Ninth  term  . . . 

Fourth  year: 
Tenth  term . . . 
Elerenth  term 
Twelfth  term. 


History  of  Education .  i  Chemistry,  Astron- 
omy or  geology. 


SciMice  of  Education     niulogy. 

. . .  .do ;  Botany  . 

Moral  Science Zoology . 


Arithmetic 


do 


Physiology 


Composition  .. 
Latin 


Rhetoric. 


Grammar. 


Do. 


United  States  His- 
tory. 

Do. 
(icnoral  History. 


Do. 


Latin Literature. 

Algebra Advanced  Compo- 

sition. 
..do ;  Latin. 


Geometry Do. 

—  do ;        Do. 

TrigoDometry.    Latin,  Gradaating 

Thesis. 


■One  term  of  rocal  music  is  required,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  extra  study  at  any  stage  of  the  course. 

COURSE  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


Tmt  term. 


SeoMidterm 


Third  term 


Science  of  Education  .    Methmls  in  Reading 

and  Number. 


.d<^. 


History  of  Education. 


Practice  in  Training 
Schools. 


Moutal  Soi 
enco  (Intel 
lect). 

...do 


..do 


Theory. 


Methods  in  Geog- 
raphy, Grammar, 
>     and  Composition. 
Mental    S  c  i-     Elective, 
euce    (F*tO-  ! 
i  n  g     a  n  d  j 
Will). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ROSE  POLYTECnNIC  INSTITUTE.^ 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  is  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of 
young  men  in  engineering,  including  under  this  term  all  those  pro- 
ductive and  constructive  arts  by  which  the  forces  of  nature  are  made 
subservient  to  the  needs  of  man,  and  the  principles  which  underlie  those 
arts.  Its  courses  of  instruction  include  the  principles  and  practice  of 
engineering,  with  special  reference  to  mechanical  engineering,  civil 
engineering,  chemistry,  and  the  applications  of  electricity.* 

It  owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of  the  late  Ghauncey  Rose, 
of  Terre  Haute. 

Born  in  Gonnecticut,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  near  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Mr.  Rose  at  an  early  age  came  to  what  was  then  known  as  ^'  the 
Northwest  Territory,"  reaching  Vigo  County,  Indiana,  early  in  1818, 
and  becoming  a  resident  of  Terre  Haute,  just  then  laid  out,  and  consist- 
ing at  that  time  of  but  two  cabins. 

Being  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  perseverance,  and  energy,  and  of 
uncompromising  integrity,  his  success  in  the  new  settlement  was  as- 
sured from  the  beginning.  He  interested  himself  in  the  growing  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  building  of  its  railroads 
and  the  development  of  its  natural  resources. 

Throughout  bis  whole  life,  and  especially  during  his  later  years,  he 
exhibited  a  warm  sympathy  for  young  people  who  were  forced  to  strug- 
gle against  adverse  fortune  without  having  been  ])roperly  equipped  by 
previous  education  and  training,  and  he  made  many  and  liberal  gifts  to 
aid  such. 

Out  of  his  interest  in  this  direction  was  undoubtedly  developed  a  de- 
sire to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  accumulated  wealth  to  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  technical  school,  in  which  young  men  might  receive  such  a 


^By  Ex-PresideDt  T.  C.  Mendeohall. 

>Dr.  Henry  Tamer  Eddy,  the  successor  of  President  Mendenhall,  was  bom  at 
Stoughton,  Mass.!  in  1844;  graduated  from  Yale  College  iu  1867,  from  Sheffield  8oi- 
entific  School  in  1868 ;  received  the  degrees  A.  M.  from  Yale  in  1870,  C.  E.  and  Ph. 
D.  from  Cornell  University  in  1870-72.  He  was  engaged  in  teaching,  mathematics 
and  civil  engineering  iu  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  Cornell  University  from 
1868  to  1873,  and  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  1874-90.  Dr.  Eddy  has  published  many  i)aper8  in  Joomalt  of 
XDathematioB  and  engineering. 
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trainiog  aa  woald  fit  them  for  an  active  and  selfsustaiuiiig  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  world. 

After  seeking  advice  from  his  confidential  friends  and  from  those 
who,  in  virtae  of  their  long  connection  with  educational  work,  were 
competent  to  advise,  this  desire  was  crystallized  as  to  a  definitive  plan, 
and  the  proposed  school  was  incorporated  in  1874  under  the  name  of 
Terre  Haute  School  of  Industrial  Science. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Rose,  as  constituting  the  first  board  of  man- 
agers, were  Messrs.  Joseph  us  Collett,  Firmin  Ni[>pert,  Cliarlcs  R.  Ped- 
dle, Barnabas  0.  Hobbs,  William  A.  Jones,  Demas  Deming,  Ray  G. 
Jenckes,  Cren.  Charles  Cruft,  and  Col.  William  K.  Edwards. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  were  the  trusted  friends  and  business  asso- 
ciates of  Mr.  Rose,  and  all  were  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment which  he  had  inaugurated.  During  the  first  few  years  following 
the  incori)oration  of  the  institute  considerable  progress  was  made 
towards  the  erection  of  tbe  principal  buildings. 

The  corner  stone  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  academic  building"  was 
laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  on  the  11th  of  September,  1875,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  board  of  managers  amended  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, changing  the  name  of  the  association  to  the  ^'  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute."  This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  earnest  protest  of  the  ven- 
erable founder,  but  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  desire  of  his 
fellow  managers  and  of  the  entire  community  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1877,  Mr.  Rose  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  managers  on  account  of  his  failing  health,  and  on 
the  13th  of  August  of  the  same  year  ho  died,  at  the  age  of  81  years. 

Previous  to  his  death  Mr.  Rose  had  transferred  to  the  institute  board 
properties  and  securities  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  his  will,  in  addition  to  the  large  bequests  establishing  the 
<*Rose  Orphans'  Home''  and  other  extensive  charities,  he  made  a  spe- 
cial bequest  to  the  institute,  and  at  the  same  time  constituted  it  the  re- 
siduary legatee  of  his  estate. 

The  aggregate  of  his  donations  to  the  school  considerably  exceeds 
half  a  million  dollars. 

In  order  that  the  expenses  of  completing  the  erection  of  shops,  labo- 
ratory, etc.,  and  the  expenses  of  equipment,  which  would  necessarily  be 
heavy  under  the  scheme  adopted,  might  not  make  too  great  a  draft  upon 
the  principal,  the  managers  wisely  allowed  the  inten^st  of  the  fund  to 
accumulate  for  several  years  before  the  doors  of  the  institute  were 
opened  to  pupils  and  a  faculty  of  instructors  appointed.  In  the  year 
1882  active  preparations  were  made  for  the  real  beginning  of  the  work 
of  the  school. 

For  the  very  important  position  of  president  of  the  institute  the  man- 
agers were  fortunate  in  securing  Dr.  Charles  O.  Thompson,  who  for 
many  3'ear8  had  served  as  principal  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute^  at 
WoroMteri  MaMt    Dr.  Thompaoo  was  widely  aud  w^W  kivv^'^u  ^%  Q'b^^  ^ 
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the  pioneers  in  technical  education  in  this  country,  and  in  accepting  the 
direct  management  of  the  new  institution  he  brought  to  the  work  not 
only  a  successful  experience  of  many  years  but  an  enthusiastic  faith 
in  its  future,  and  a  skill  ^s  an  organizer  by  which  he  was  singularly 
fitted  for  the  administration  of  the  trust  committeil  to  him.  Under  his 
direction  the  organization  of  the  institute  was  completed,  and  in  March, 
188t3,  a  class  of  about  25  students  was  admitted,  selected  from  a  num- 
ber of  applicant-s,  and  the  real  work  of  the  liose  Polytechnic  Institute 
began. 

Another  class  was  admitted  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  in 
1884  some  advanced  students,  who  had  partially  completed  their  studies 
elsewhere,  entered  to  be  graduated  as  the  lir^t  class  in  1885. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  the  institute  suffered  a  most  serious  loss  in  the 
untimely  death  of  Dr.  Thompson,  which  occurred  just  as  he  was  begin- 
ning to  see  the  results  of  his  labors  in  directing  its  organization. 
Fortunately  for  its  interests  tlie  members  of  the  faculty  which  he  had 
gathered  about  him  had  caught  much  of  his  enthusiasm  and  spirit 
in  the  work,  and  under  their  direction,  assisted  whenever  possible  by 
the  board  of  managers,  the  institute  continued  t^  flourish  with  increas- 
ing numbers  of  students,  and  in  the  autumn  of  188G  Dr.  T.  C.  Menden- 
hall,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  elected  as  his  succeasor.  Dr.  Menden- 
hall  was  Professor  of  Physics  in  Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  from  its  organization  in  1873  to  1878,  and  again  from  18S1  to 
1884.  He  was  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan, 
at  Tokio,  from  1878  to  1881.  lie  served  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Sig- 
nal Service  Corps,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  from  1884  to  1886.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Scienci^s  and  various  other  scien- 
tific boilies,  and  at  present  is  the  president  of  the  ''  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science."  He  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  various  scientific  journals,  mostly  in  the  direction  of  physics. 

PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 

noAKI)  OF  MANAGERS. 

Josephus  Collett,  esq.,  President. 
Charles  R.  Peddle,  esq.,  Secretary. 
Demas  Doming,  esq.,  Treasurer, 
Leslie  D.  Thomas,  e^q. 
Hon.  William  Mack. 
Preston  Hussey,  esq. 
Hon.  Richard  W.  Thompson,  ll.  d. 
William  G.  Ball,  A.  M. 
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FACULTY  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

T.  O.  Mendenhall/  pu.  d.,  ll.  b.,  President^  and  Professor  of  Physics. 
Charles  S.  Brown,  ph.  b.,  Superintendent  of  Machine  Shop  and  Instructor 

in  Machine  Design. 
William  L.  Ames,  b.  s.,  Professor  of  Drawing. 
Clarence  A.  Waldo,  A.  m.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
James  A.  Wickersham,  A.  m.,  Professor  of  Languages. 
William  A.  Noyes,  ph.  d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Malvenl  A.  Howe,  c.  e.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Carl  Leo  Mees,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Thomas  Gray,  b.  sc.,f.  r.  s.  e..  Professor  of  Dynamic  Engineering. 
William  H.  Kirchner,  b.  s.,  Junior  Professor  of  Drawing. 
Clarence  A.  Waldo,  A.  m..  Librarian. 
Mrs.  S.  P.  Barton,  Registrar. 
Hiss  Hannah  F.  Smith,  Assistant  Librarian. 
James  H.  Sherman,  Foreman  of  Wood  Room. 
Oarrett  W.  Logan,  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop. 
Thomas  O'Loughlin,  Instructor  in  Forging  and  Tool-making. 
H.  W.  Dickinson,  Instructor  in  Foundry  Work. 
Benjamin  Grosvenor,  Instructor  in  Boiler  and  Engine  Management. 

PLAN  OF  INSTErCTION. 

Those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  engineering  are 
generally  agreed  that  every  yonng  man  who  is  in  training  for  an  engineer 
should  acquire  familiarity  with  the  practical  side  of  his  profession  ;  es- 
pecially that  mechanical  engineers  Mhould  understand  the  use  of  tools 
and  machinery  and  should  possess  a  certain  degree  of  manual  dexterity. 
In  this  school  the  acquisition  of  this  practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  student  neither  precedes  nor  follows  his  training  in  the  principles 
of  engineering,  but  is  contemporaneous  with  it.  His  study  of  princi- 
ples is  supplemented  by  weekly  practice  in  the  shop  or  the  field,  where 
these  principles  are  applie<l,  and  his  entrance  upon  the  life  of  an  en- 
gineer is  an  expansion  of  his  course  of  study  rather  than  an  abrupt 
transition  to  a  new  mode  of  life.  The  problems  with  which  he  deals 
during  his  school  life  are  similar  in  character  to  those  with  which  he 
will  have  to  do  after  entering  upon  his  professional  (career.  The  usually 
assumed  differences  between  i)ractice  and  theory  are  shown  to  have  no 
real  existence  and  the  student  is  made  to  understand  that  goo<l  prac- 
tice must  always  be  in  accord  with  correct  theory. 

Such  a  scheme  of  instruction  implies  and  demands  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive material  equipments,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  it  out.  In  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  it  is  believed  an  ade- 
quate equipment  has  been  provided. 

In  mechanics  this  includes  extensive  shops,  furnishing  ample  facili- 
ties for  working  in  wood  with  both  hand  and  machine  tooU^  ^ud  Ck^^ 


'Reaigned  in  1880;  siicceodod  by  Dr.  llenr>'  T,  Y^OlvX-j 
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metal  work,  inclading  molding  and  casting,  forging  and  machine  work 
of  the  most  extensive  character. 

In  the  equipment  of  these  shops,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  buildings, 
more  than  $40,000  has  been  expended. 

Among  other  things  may  be  mentioned  thirty-six  benches  equipped 
with  complete  sets  of  carpenters'  tools,  a  variety  of  wood-turning  lathes, 
circular  saws,  jig  and  band  saws,  molding  machine,  planers  and  boring 
machines  for  working  in  wood. 

In  the  machine  shop  will  be  found  a  variety  of  lathes,  planers,  milling 
machines,  gear-cutting  machines,  shaping  machines,  drills,  etc.,  many 
of  which  are  of  large  dimensions  and  all  representing  the  best  types  of 
such  machinery,  and  in  addition  a  large  collection  of  chucks,  reamers, 
standard  gauges,  squares,  surface  plates,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
smaller  tools. 

The  forges  are  furnished  with  power  blast  and  complete  sets  of  tools, 
and  the  foundry  is  also  properly  eciuipped.  Power  is  furnished  for  the 
whole  by  a  40-hor8e-power  Brown  engine,  which  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  motor  and  a  piece  of  apparatus.  It  has  a  variable  cut-off 
with  four  independent  slide  valves  and  represents  the  best  American 
workmanship. 

For  laboratory  work  in  engineering  some  of  the  best  apparatus  and 
appliances  are  now  at  hand  and  the  collection  is  constantly  increasing. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  steam  engine  with  complete  ar- 
rangements for  tiiking  indicator  cards  under  widely  varying  conditions; 
steam  engine  indicators;  an  absorption  dynamometer,  a  transmission 
dynamometer,  and  a  Bnicket  Cradle  dynamometer  for  dynamo, electric 
motor,  or  other  machine  work ;  two  testing  machines  for  studying  the 
strength  of  materials,  one  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  100,000  pounds ;  an 
accurate  dividing  engine,  a  comparator,  stsindard  bars,  a  strong  and 
sensitive  balance,  thermometers,  an  electric  chronograph,  micrometer 
gauges,  speed  counters,  and  speed  indicators,  etc. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  scheme  for  utilizing  these  school 
shops  is  that  machinery  is  to  have  a  constantly  increasing  share  in  the 
conversion  of  matter  into  a  useful  form. 

The  educated  engineer  must  understand  the  practical  limits  of  me* 
chanical  production  and  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  those  limits  can 
be  extended.  He  must  know  by  practice  how  to  design,  construct,  and 
assemble  the  parts  of  a  machine  as  well  as  how  to  finish  its  product 
by  skillful  handicraft,  and  he  should  also  know  how  to  make  his  tools. 
The  power  of  an  engineer  to  decide,  upon  general  grounds,  the  best 
form  and  material  for  a  machine,  and  to  calculate  its  parts,  is  vastly 
increased  by  blending  with  it  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  in  manipulating 
the  material. 

The  scheme  of  practice  in  operation  comprehends,  however,  more 
than  the  cultivation  of  mere  skill  in  handicraft;  it  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  constructive  power.    In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  work  the 
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student  acqnires  facility  in  the  uses  of  tools  and  machinery  in  the  mak- 
ing  of  some  of  the  Birapler  elements  of  a  machine  or  the  parts  of  a  asefal 
prodact.  At  a  later  period  these  parts  are  assembled  and  the  machine 
is  completed,  being  subjected  to  severe  tests  as  to  the  harmony  and 
adaptation  of  its  various  parts.  In  this  process  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  never  lower  than  that  of  the  best  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  commercial  value  of  these  products  is  kept  out  of  sight  in  planning 
the  practice  of  the  student,  whatever  is  best  adapted  to  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  skill  being  utilized.  Butconstructi  ve  power  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  skill  in  handicraft  and  is  of  relatively  greater 
value  to  the  mechanical  engineer.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed  to  be 
important  to  cultivate  this  power  by  shaping  the  practice  work  of  each 
student  so  that  it  shall  lead,  before  the  course  is  finished,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  variety  of  mechanical  products,  of  themselves  of  real  com- 
mercial value. 

The  school  shops  are  purely  educational  in  their  character  and  the 
rapid  progress  which  is  made  in  them  is  Lirgely  due  to  the  fact  that 
students  come  to  their  shopwork  with  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  rea- 
son, the  judgment,  and  the  taste  all  under  constant  and  careful  training 
in  other  departments  of  the  school. 

In  a  general  way  the  plan  of  instruction  in  all  of  the  departments  of 
the  institute  is  in  accord  with  that  indicated  above,  the  central  idea  of 
which  is  that  nothing  is  lost  but  much  is  gained  by  an  intimate  inter- 
mingling of  theory  and  practice. 

The  knowledge  acquired  through  the  use  of  the  textbook,  the  reci- 
tation, the  lecture,  and  the  library  becomes  in  a  much  greater  degree 
the  personal  property  of  the  student  by  being  submitted  to  the  test  of 
the  workshop,  the  laboratory,  and  the  field. 

The  material  appliances  for  instruction  in  other  departments  is  also 
commensurate  with  those  of  the  school  shop. 

The  department  of  civil  engineering  possesses  a  variety  of  the  best 
instruments  for  field  and  office  work. 

The  drawing  department  occupies  several  large  rooms,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  examples  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  drawing;  per- 
spective models,  made  at  the  Koyal  Sculpture  Gallery  at  Dresden  ;  a 
collection  of  casts  of  antique  forms,  made  by  Malpieri,  of  Bome ;  and 
a  full  set  of  models  designed  by  Walter  Smith,  of  Boston. 

The  mechanical  drawing  room  is  supplied  from  the  shop  with  exam- 
ples of  machine  construction,  and  it  also  contains  specimens  of  the 
drawing  and  machine  work  done  at  other  polytechnic  schools,  notably  a 
large  collection  presented  to  this  institution  by  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
Technology  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  chemical  laboratory  occupies  a  separate  building,  and  is  well 
equipped  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  assaying,  and  deter- 
minative mineralogy. 

The  physical  laboratory  occupies  eight  rooms  and  is  well  furnished 
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with  the  best  modem  apparatus,  inclading  instraraents  of  precision  in 
all  of  the  departments  of  physics.  Especial  attention  is  ^ven  to  elec- 
tricity, and  the  laboratory  is  provided  with  dynamos,  motors,  and  some 
of  the  best  types  of  measuring  instruments.  In  connection  with  the 
workshops,  this  laboratory  furnishes  unusual  facilities  for  those  who 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  the  intelligent  manufacture  of  electrical  in- 
struments and  machinery,  or  for  the  management  of  the  same. 

The  course  in  mathematics  includes  those  branches  of  the  subject 
which  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  higher  departments 
of  physics  and  mechanics,  both  theoretical  and  applied.  Especial  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  application  of  mathematical  principles  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  departments. 

In  language  all  students  are  required  to  study  English, .  German, 
and  French.  What  is  known  as  the  '4«aboratory  method  "  is  largely 
used  in  language  instruction,  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
reading  and  translating  of  various  French  and  German  technical  jour- 
nals. Work  in  language  is  distributed  through  the  last  three  years  of 
the  course,  at  the  end  of  which  students  have  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  German  and  French,  and  in  English  they  have  studied  with 
considerable  care  several  of  the  best  specimens  of  composition. 

As  a  means  of  further  culture  in  this  direction  each  of  the  classes 
meets  once  a  month  for  a  ^'journal  review,"  at  which  two  or  more 
members  of  the  class  present  reviews  of  the  current  numbers  of  the 
numerous  technical  and  scientific  journals  found  in  the  reading  room. 

LIBRARY. 

Although  of  very  recent  formation  the  library  already  contains  a  col- 
lection of  5,000  volumes,  which  have  been  carefully  selected  as  directly 
relating  to  the  technical  and  scientific  work  of  the  institute.  It  includes 
complete  sets  of  many  of  the  most  important  journals,  transactions  of 
societies,  domestic  and  foreign,  a  complete  set  of  the  drawings  and 
specifications  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  Journal  of  Telegraph 
Engineers,  etc.,  and  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  students. 

A  reading  room  is  provided  in  which  will  be  found  more  than  forty 
of  the  leading  scientific  and  technical  Journals  in  English,  French,  and 
German. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  study,  showing  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  given  to  each  subject.  This  outline  covers 
all  of  the  courses,  the  differences  growing  out  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
hours  under  the  head  of  ''Practice"  are  spent.  Thus,  for  those  who 
give  their  attention  exclusively  to  mechanical  engineering,  the  practice 
hours  are  si>ent  in  the  school  shops;  the  students  in  civil  engineering 
devote  the  practice  hours  after  the  Freshman  year  to  special  work  in 
that  department  in  the  field  or  in  recitation  and  lecture  room.    The 
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special  student  in  chemistry  spends  his  practice  hours  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  those  who  elect  electricity  as  a  specialty  devote  a  large 
imrt  of  the  practice  time  after  the  Freshman  year  to  work  in  the  phys- 
ical laboratory  and  to  recitations  and  lectares  relating  to  that  branch 
of  physics. 

Freshman  class. — Drawing,  6 ;  mathematics,  7 ;  elementary  mechan- 
ics, 2;  practice,  20;  physics  and  chemistry,  2;  private  stndy,  18;  to- 
tal, 55  hours. 

Sophomore  class, — Drawing,  8 ;  mathematics,  6  ;  langaage,  4 ;  chem- 
istry and  mineralogy,  5;  practice,  10;  private  study,  22;  total,  55 
hours.  « 

Junior  class, — Drawing,  6 ;  mathematics,  4 ;  language,  4 ;  physics, 
5;  practice,  10;  private  study,  2G;  total,  55  hours. 

Senior  class. — Applied  mechanics,  4;  language  and  ethics,  5;  physics, 
1;  physical  laboratory,  6;  chemical  technology,  1;  machine-design 
and  mechanical  laboratory,  6;  practice,  8;  private  stady,  20;  total,  51 
hours. 

BUILDINGS  AND   GROUNDS. 

The  institute  occnpies  a  well-gnuled  campus  of  10  acres,  lying  on 
Locust  street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets,  in  the  city  of 
Terre  Hante,  Indiana. 

Three  buildings  have  been  erected,  the  Academic  building,  the  work- 
shop, and  the  chemical  laboratory.  These  are  all  of  brick  and  of  liberal 
dimensions.  Their  character  will  be  understood  by  an  examination  of 
the  cuts  and  plans  accompanying  this  article. 

Several  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Academic  building  are  fitted  up 
for  gymnasium  and  bath-rooms.  The  gymnasium  is  well  furnished  with 
some  of  the  best  modern  appliances  for  physical  culture. 

TUITION  FEES,   ETC. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Rose  no  charge  for 
tuition  is  made  to  bona  fide  residents  of  Vigo  County,  In<l.  All  others 
pay  $75  per  year;  an<l  an  annual  fee  of  $25  for  use  of  tlie  laboratories, 
and  to  cover  the  cost  of  chemicals,  ordinary  breakage,  etc.,  is  required 
of  all,  regardless  of  place  of  resilience. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  must  be  at  least  16 
years  old,  and  must  pass  examinations  in  the  following  branches :  Eng- 
lish grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
algebra  to  quadratic  equations. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  when  properly  qual- 
ified,  and  graduates  of  certain  manual-training  schools  are  admitted  to 
the  Sophomore  class. 
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The  namber  of  stadeotB  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  is  limited  to 
fifty.  The  class  is  divided  into  sections  and  the  object  of  the  limitation 
is  to  insnre  that  the  classes  will  not  be  larger  than  is  compatible  with 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  institute. 

ALUMNI  AND  STUDENTS. 

The  first  class  was  gnulaated  in  1S85  and  contained  3  members. 
The  classes  of  1886  and  1887  contained  16  and  8  members,  respect- 
ively,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  total  namber  of  alumni  is  27. 

All  are  engaged  in  remunerative  occupations,  as  civil  engineers, 
draftsmen,  mechanical  engineers  in  the  employ  of  large  mannfinctnr- 
ing  establishments,  electric-light  companies,  or  in  other  employment 
closely  related  to  the  technical  training  which  they  secured  at  the 
institute. 

During  the  present  year,  1887-'88, 106  students  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  four  classes  of  the  institute,  the  Freshman  class  having  readied 
the  limit  given  above. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

^' After  God  had  carried  as  safe  to  New  England,  and  we  bad  bailded 
our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  oar  livelihood,  reared  convenient 
places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil  government,  one  of  the 
next  things  we  longed  for  and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning 
and  x^erpetaate  it  to  posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry 
to  the  churches  after  oar  present  ministry  shall  be  in  the  dust." 

These  words  are  recorded  in  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They 
recall  for  as  the  well-known  fact  in  the  early  history  of  American  edaca- 
tion  that  an  anxiety  for  a  pare  and  enlightened  ministry  led  to  the 
foanding  of  the  first  American  colleges.  To  promote  learning  in  order 
to  propagate  the  gospel  was  the  chief  purpose  of  John  Harvanl  and  his 
eo-laborers  in  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts.  ^<  Christ^)  et  ecclesitc^  was 
the  motto  over  this  first  New  England  college.  The  act  of  Connecticut 
chartering  Yale  College  recites  ^'  tlie  desire  of  several  well-disiK)sed 
persons,  their  sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  the  upholding  and  propa- 
gating the  Chistian  protestant  religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and 
orthodox  men;  that  youth,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  might  be  fitted 
for  public  employment  in  church  and  civil  state,  and  that  all  due  encour- 
agement might  be  given  to  such  pious  resolutions,  and  that  so  necessary 
and  religious  an  undertaking  might  be  forwarded.^ 

The  establishment  of  the  denominational  schools  in  Indiana  reveals 
a  similar  fact  in  the  record  of  higher  education.  <'  Christo  et  ecclesiwr^ 
Id  the  foundation  of  these  early  colleges  in  the  new  State,  ^'  Chrint  and 
the  church  "  have  been  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner,  coeval  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  earliest  homes.  As  soon  as  civilization  was  settled 
in  the  new  country  the  Christian  pioneers  who  had  come  to  the  State 
began  the  establishment  of  schools  to  provide  for  the  higher  Christian 
education  of  their  young  men  and  women.  These  men  believed  with 
Froebel,  'Mhat  all  education  not  founded  in  religion  was  vain."  They 
believed  with  Francis  Lieber,  not  only  that  ^^  Christianity  considered  as 
a  branch  of  knowledge  constituted  an  indispensable  element  in  a  lib- 
eral  education,  but  that  Christianity  taken  solely  as  an  historical  fact 
is  incomparably  the  mightiest  fact  in  the  annals  of  human  society ;  that 
it  has  tinctured  and  penetrated  all  systems  of  knowledge,  all  institu- 
tions, both  civil  and  exclusively  social,  the  laws,  languages,  and  litera- 
tare  of  the  civilized  nations,  their  ethics,  rights,  tastes,  and  wants." 
This  influence  and  this  religion  they  conceived  it  the  chief  end  of  edu- 
cation to  maintain. 
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The  proof  of  sucli  iiiflaonce  iu  the  habits,  minds,  wants,  and  lives  of 
the  early  citizens  of  Indiana  is  seen  in  the  struggle  they  endured  to  se- 
cure and  perpetuate  the  denominational  Christian  college.  It  is  to  the 
record  of  these  institutions  of  learning  that  we  now  invite  attention. 

De  Pauw  University. 

"  A  history  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,'^  says  Lord  Mahon, 
'^  would  be  strangely  incomplete  were  it  to  leave  untouched  that  religious 
revolution  which,  despised  in  its  commencement,  but  powerful  in  its 
effects,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Methodism.  With  less  immediate  im- 
portance than  wars,  or  political  changes,  it  endures  long  after  not  only 
the  result  but  the  memory  of  these  has  passed  away,  and  thousands 
who  never  heard  of  Fontenay  or  Walpole  continue  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts and  venerate  the  memory  of  John  Wesley.'' 

One  of  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  followers  of  Wesley  was  Francis 
Asbury.  Born  in  1745,  soon  coming  within  the  influence  of  the  great 
dissenter  and  reformer,  he  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  Wesley's 
evangelical  spirit.  Called  to  preach  while  yet  a  boy,  his  soul  burning 
within  him  with  a  desire  to  carry  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  those  who 
had  it  not,  he  volunteered  in  1771  to  leave  his  native  land  for  missionary 
work  iu  America.  From  that  time  he  has  been  known  to  the  world  as 
the  great  apostle  of  American  Methodism.  As  Methodist  bishop  of 
America,  Asbury's  visitations  carried  him  over  6,000  miles  of  territory, 
through  forests  and  rivers  and  swamps  and  prairies.  By  a  life  of 
danger,  suffering  and  toil,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  worldly  ease  and  pleas- 
ure, he  established  the  "  Soeiet}'  of  Wesley"  in  America.  Methodism 
and  Christian  civilization  in  the  new  world  owe  to  Francis  Asbury  a 
memorable  debt  of  gratitude.  He  gave  again  to  ^*  Christ  and  the 
Church"  all  that  God  had  given  him. 

A  follower  of  Wesley  and  Asbury  was  Matthew  Simpson,  the  most 
illustrious  name  iu  the  second  century  of  American  Methodism.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  same  spirit  which  had  guided  Wesley  and  Asbury, 
Simpson  spent  his  life  in  the  same  cause.  He  found  the  foundations  of 
his  church  well  established,  in  an  era  which  demanded  a  higher  and 
more  enduring  intellectual  life.  To  him,  a  natural  leader  among  the  mil- 
lion adherents  of  his  faith,  nothing  seemed  of  more  importance^  for  the 
perpetuity  and  greater  influence  of  that  faith,  than  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  young  men  and  women.  To  this  problem  he  gave  the  earliest 
and  best  years  of  his  life.  In  the  prime  of  his  young  manhood  Matthew 
Simpson,  afterwanls  for  many  years  the  senior  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  became  the  first  President  of  Indiana 
Asbury  College.  Through  him,  and  the  men  for  whom  he  stood, 
Wesley  and  Asbury  have  touched  the  educational  life  of  Indiana  in  a 
powerful  and  permanent  way. 

On  September  IG,  1840,  at  the  installation  of  President  Simpson  at 
Greencaatle^  Governor  Wallace,  of  Indiana,  spoke  of  the  pioneer  Metho- 
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dist  ministers  and  their  followers,  who  had  by  their  sacrifices  established 
this  institntion  for  Christian  education.  In  the  fervid  oratory  of  his 
day,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  historian  Parkinau  si>eaks  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  the  Governor  said:  ^'  They  have  been  the  companions 
of  our  pioneer  fathers,  they  have  been  our  moral  and  religious  instruct- 
ors. Spurning  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  refinements  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance, the  comforts  of  ease  and  afUuence,  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  Wesley  only  to  nerve  them,  they  laughed  the  dangers 
of  flood  and  field  to  scorn;  looked  the  terrors  of  the  wilderness  in  the 
face  with  cheeks  unblanched ;  endured  cold  and  hunger  without  a  mur- 
mnr;  encountered  privation  and  peril  without  shrinking,  and  dying  by 
the  wayside  even,  leaving  no  memorial  of  their  burial  place,  aud  for 
wLatf  That  the  voice  of  supplication  and  prayer  might  rise  from  the 
deepest  solitudes  of  our  valleys;  that  the  lamp  of  eternal  life  might  be  lit 
np  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  our  lonely  cabins;  that  the  departing  spirits 
of  their  rude  but  noble  tenants  might  be  cheered  and  sustained,  and  re- 
conciled in  that  awful  hour  by  the  glorious  promises  of  another  and  a 
better  world.  The  same  sternness  of  purpose,  the  same  unflngging  zeal, 
the  same  untiring  effort  iis  in  the  beginning,  still  stamp  their  every 
conduct  and  action.  They  have  suffered  no  pause  in  their  labors;  they 
follow  the  steps  of  improvement  now,  only  to  gather  materials,  and  to 
seize  occasions  the  better  to  scatter  the  choicest  of  heaven's  blessings 
along  their  pathway;  and  at  la^t,  as  if  determined  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  the  power  and  sublimity  of  the  principles  they  teach  maybe 
appropriately  displayed,  they  are  now  seeking  out  of  the  immense  miiss  of 
intellect  around  them  to  rear  amoral  and  mental  structure  for  eternity." 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  in  what  might  properly  be  called 
acharge  to  the  president  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  friends  of  the  new  enter- 
prise. Governor  Wallace  continued  in  "  a  word  of  caution,"  with  these 
manly  and  approi)riate  words:  **  I  have  heard  the  objection  rei)eatedly 
aud  sneeringly  made,  ^  Look  at  that  institution  ;  see  how  the  number  of 
its  students  has  diminished,'  as  if  its  merits  or  demerits  were  alone  to  bo 
tested  and  judged  of  by  the  length  of  its  catalogue  of  students'  names. 
Mark  it:  Whenever  the  contest  between  our  colleges  shall  become,  not 
which  shall  send  forth  the  greatest  number  of  best  educated  men,  but 
which  shall  exhibit  in  their  respective  porticos  the  greater  crowd,  we 
may  then  set  it  down  that  their  fate  is  sealed,  their  usefulness  euded, 
and  the  hopes  of  their  friends  blighted.  No,  sir ;  if  your  object  is  to  give 
to  this  institution  a  real,  a  substantial,  and  au  enduring  reputation,  to 
make  it  what  its  projectors  designed  it  to  be,  a  blessing  to  the  State 
and  nation,  and  to  place  yourself  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honor  in 
your  profession,  suffer  no  student  to  leave  with  its  parchment  in  his 
possession  unless  he  carry  with  him  all  the  elements  of  a  thorough, 
sound,  and  practical  American  education." 

These  words  give  evidence  that  there  were  men  in  the  years  of  founda- 
tion-laying who  fully  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  great  work  they 
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had  undertaken.  Many  of  the  difficalties  in  the  way  of  such  an  enter- 
prise we  can  not  to-day  fully  understand.  Besides  overcoming  the  ordi- 
nary obstacles  of  poverty  and  indifference  among  the  people,  the  new 
institutions  under  church  auspices  in  that  day  had  to  encounter  the 
positive  opposition  of  religious  rivals,  as  the  State  University  at  times 
suffered  from  the  combined  and  ungenerous  hostility  of  them  all.  The 
denominational  schools  of  Indiana  were  founded  in  a  time  when  sectarian 
strife  and  iivalr>  were  more  bitter  and  unchristian  than  is  readily  un- 
derstood by  us,  who  live  in  a  better  age  of  peace,  amity,  and  Christian 
fellowship.  The  Methodist  and  the  Presbyterian  of  those  days  fre- 
quently encountered  in  published  sermons  passages  like  the  following : 

^^If  there  be  an  uncompromising  exclusive  principle  in  Christianity, 
this  principle  we  hold  to  be  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Chrisf;,  aooording  to 
our  standards.^ 

^<  The  New  School  Theology  is  on  the  high  road  to  Deism.  If  it  were 
tosucceed  in  putting  down  all  opposition,  and  securing  the  field  to  itself, 
it  would  bring  on  the  millenium  of  Infidelity." 

^'  If  Christianity  will  renounce  her  exclusive  principle,  and  exercise  a 
liberal  charity  for  all  forms  of  idolatry;  if  she  will  recognize  or  even 
let  alone  Taylorism,  Arminianism  and  the  various  other  forms  of  infi- 
delity,— she  will  be  received  by  the  '  sister  churches 'into  the  embraces 
of  i)opular  favor." 

'^  The  wretched  heathen  Ovid  is  a  better  theologian  than  oar  Calvin- 
ists." 

Such  passages  illustrate  the  controversies  of  the  times. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  spirit  which  permeated  to  a  great  extent  the 
theology  of  the  church,  President  Simpson  felt  called  uiK)n  to  repel  the 
charge  of  ^<  sectarianism  "  brought  against  the  new  institution  over  which 
he  was  called  to  preside. 

In  his  installation  address  following  the  oration  of  Oovernor  Wallace, 
after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that ''  colleges  or  high  institutions  of 
learning  have  always  been  the  precursors  of  great  improvements, 
whether  in  government  or  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,"  the  President 
said : 

''But  the  startling  cry  of  sectarianism  may  perhaps  be  echoed 
throughout  the  land.  We  expect  it.  If  by  sectarianism  be  meant  that 
any  privilege  shall  be  extended  to  youth  of  one  denomination  more  than 
another,  or  that  the  faculty  shall  endeavor  to  proselyte  those  placed 
under  their  instruction,  or  dwell  upon  the  minor  points  controverted  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  great  Christian  family — then  there  is  not,  and 
we  hope  there  never  will  be  sectarianism  here.  Indeed  our  college 
charter  secures  equal  privileges  to  all  students  without  reference  to 
religious  peculiarities,  and  it  is  ever  to  be  hoped  that  in  collegiate  in- 
struction only  the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity  shall  be  taught 
But,  if  by  sectarianism  be  meant  that  the  professors  are  religious  men, 
A2)d  that  they  have  settled  views  upon  Christian  character  and  datyi 
tlieja  we  ever  hope  to  be  •eotarian* 
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(<Oar  own  coarse  is  ftally  determined.  Education  without  morals  is 
pernicious,  acd  to  have  moraln  without  religious  iuHtructioii  is  impossi- 
ble. Taking,  then,  our  staud  upon  the  graud  and  broad  platform  of 
evangelical  truth,  passing  by  all  minor  and  non-essential  points,  we 
shall  ever  strive  to  cultivate  the  moral  aa  well  as  the  mental  faculties 
of  those  entrusted  to  our  care.*' 

On  this  platform  laid  down  by  President  Simpson — with  this  view  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  education — Asbury  College  has 
stood  and  grown.  It  has  ever  been  willing  to  be  recognized  in  the 
prophecy  of  its  first  president ;  to  his  ideal  it  has  constantly  striven  to 
attain. 

The  institution  now  known  as  De  Pauw  University,*  then  known  as 
**  Asbury,"  was  chartered  in  1S37  under  the  name  of  '•The  Trustees  of 
the  Indiana  Asbury  University."    It  was  founded  by  the  Indiana  Con- 
fereoce  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  only  conference  at  that 
time  in  Indiana.    In  the  year  1832,  while  the  greater  part  of  Indiana 
was  still  unsettled  and  unimproved  land,  the  pioneer  Methodist  preach- 
ers of  the  St^e  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  education  among  the 
people  of  their  denomination.    In  their  annual  conference  of  that  year, 
inquiy  was  made  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  school  which 
ffcould  serve  as  a  germ  of  a  Methodist  university.    Three  years  later, 
this  inquiry  and  agitation  resulted  in  action.    The  school  was  opened 
for  instruction  in  1835,  and  two  years  later  received  its  charter,  as  we 
have  stated,  under  the  name  of  ''  Indiana  AsbHry  University."    It  was 
located  at  Oreencastle,  in  Putnam  County,  40  miles  west  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  very  nearly  half  way  between  the  north  and  south  limits 
of  the  State.    It  is  now  in  the  very  midst  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  Indiana.    In  its  specific  Methodist  constituency  it  is  suffi- 
ciently far  removed  from  schools  of  the  same  grade  and  religious  de- 
nomination. North  and  South,  East  and  West,  so  as  not  to  be  brought 
into  hurtful  competition.    It  can  develop  in  a  field  that  is  otherwise  un- 
occupied. 

The  purpose  of  the  incorporation  is  expressed  in  a  report  of  the  found- 
ers as  follows :  ^<  Deeming,  next  to  the  religion  of  the  Sou  of  God,  the 
lights  of  science  best  calculated  to  lessen  human  woe,  and  to  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  having  learned  from  observation  and 
information  that  where  superior  schools  and  colleges  are  neglected 
ordinary  schools  are  almost  universally  in  a  languid  state,  and  many 
persons  live  and  die  without  any  education,  we  therefore  report  that  a 
seminary  or  college  under  good  literary  and  moral  regulations  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our  people,  and  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution." 

The  enterprise  was  regarded  with  indilference,  or  with  hostility,  by 
manv  who  should  have  been  its  friends.    It  was  with  considerable 


'Obligation  is  dae  to  Rev.  Dr.  Poucher,  of  the  thoological  school  of  De  Paow  Uni- 
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heroism  and  self-sacrifice  that  the  religions  founders  of  this  new  inatita — 
tion  pledged  their  influence,  their  prayers,  and  a  larger  share  of  thei^ 
means  to  its  establishment  and  snpport.  They  were  men  notof  libei 
education  and  broad  culture,  but  they  had  a  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  they  had  undertaken,  and  they  understood, 
in  some  measure,  its  importance  to  the  church,  to  the  community,  an< 
to  the  State. 

For  its  first  four  years  the  university  consisted  of  only  a  preparatorjr 
school,  occupying  two  half-furnished  rooms  in  a  small  rented  house* 
The  principal  of  this  school  wiis  Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt^  one  of  the  most 
active  and  public  spirited  of  Indiana's  pioneer  teachers.  Dr.  Nutt  was 
afterwards,  for  15  years,  president  of  Indiana  University.  In  1839  the 
first  faculty  of  the  college  was  regularly  appointe<l.  This  faculty  con- 
sisted of  four  members,  its  president  being  the  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson, 
afterwards  the  distinguished  Hishop  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  the 
following  year  the  first  class,  of  four  members,  was  graduated.  Of  that 
class  two  are  still  living — Rev.  T.  A.  Goodwin,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Hon. 
Joseph  £.  McDonald,  ex-United  States  Senator  from  Indiana. 

From  it43  small  beginnings  the  college,  like  nearly  all  others  in  the 
West,  experienced  a  series  of  struggles.  It  possessed  neither  lands,  nor 
buildings,  nor  endowment.  Its  founders  who  sufiered  for  its  sake,  and 
who  knew  the  college  only  under  trial,  pmbably  never  dared  to  hope 
that  it  would  so  soon  reach  its  present  conditions  of  material  prosperity. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana  is  very  liberal,  and 
confers  on  the  university,  in  addition  to  the  usual  prerogatives,  au- 
thority to  *^  establish  professional  schools  of  law  or  of  medicine  at  such 
place,  or  places,  in  the  State,  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  think  besf 
The  21  trustees  are  elected,  on  a  nearly  equal  apportionment-,  by  the 
Indiana,  North  Indiana,  Southeast  Indiana,  and  Northwest  Indiana 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  personnel 
the  board  liafi  consisted  of  lawyers,  physicians,  bankers,  ministers, 
farmers,  merchants  and  men  of  other  occupations,  who  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  3  years,  but  have  usually  served  for  a  much  longer  period, 
unless  death,  removal  to  a  distant  region,  or  some  other  similar  circum- 
stance, has  made  a  change  necessary.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  an 
advisory  council  of  0  ministerial  visitors,  chosen  annually,  who  in  con- 
nection with  the  trustees  are  empowered  to  cast  their  ballots  in  the 
election  of  members  of  the  faculty-,  and  to  be  present  at  and  engage  in 
the  discussion  of  all  matters  of  business  pertaining  to  the  university. 
The  presence  of  at  least  one  visitor  is  necessary  to  form  a  quorum.  This 
"Joint  Board"  meets  annually  during  the  *' Commencement  season, 
and  may  a<ljourn  to  meet  in  the  interim. 

The  mlministration  of  the  internal  government  is  committed  to  a 
president  of  the  university,  as  distinct  from  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  institution  has  been  generally  very  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  the  occupants  of  this  responsible  position.    Two  of  them 
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kare  been  a^'terwards  promoted  to  the  chief  office  of  their  church,  and 
another  beci^me  equally  reputable.  Bishop  Simpson,  as  was  previously 
mentionedi  was  its  first  president.  Ho  occupied  the  i)08ition  from  1839 
%  1849.  Lucieu  W.  Berry  was  president  from  1849  to  1855;  Daniel 
Cony,  1855  to  1859 ;  Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  1859  to  1872 ;  Beuben 
Andms,  1872  to  1875;  and  Alexander  Martin  iu  1875.  Dr.  Martin  re- 
signed the  presidency  in  June,  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  P. 
D.  John,  the  vice-president  and  professor  of  mathematics.' 

The  financial  resources  of  the  institution  ha<l  heretofore  been  accumu- 
lated almost  altogether  in  small  contributions.  A  few  donors  of  large 
amounts  had  occasionally  appeared  to  rescue  the  school  from  threatened 
suspension,  but  its  previous  maintenance  luul  dei)ended  ui)ou  popular 
afilBCtion  and  beneficence.  A  few  years  ago,  Hon.  Washington  C. 
DePauw,  a  very  successful  financier  of  the  State  and  a  member  of  the 
board  at  various  times,  had  in  contemplation  the  founding  of  a  liberally- 
endowed  university  at  some  place  not  definitely  determined.  When, 
therefore,  the  friends  of  ^<  Asbury  "  learned  of  his  pur[)ose,  they  saw 
what  they  regarded  as  a  providential  opportunity  to  reli^^ve  the  college 
from  embarrassment  and  to  found  a  uuiversity  that  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  cause  of  learning  and  bo  worthy  of  apli^ce  iu  one  of  the  lead- 
ing commonwealths  of  the  nation.  After  prolonged  negotiations,  a 
happy  consummation  was  efiectcd  and  Mr.  DePauw  cousented  to  apply 
his  intended  munificence  to  this  university,  which  heretofore  had  been 
only  a  college  and  preparatory  school.  His  plan  was  to  found  an  insti- 
tation  in  which  should  be  connected  a  system  of  professional  schools. 
Mr.  DePauw  proposed  to  ask  the  friends  of  the  institution  in  Putnam 
Ooanty  to  raise  a  certain  amount  for  the  purchase  of  additional  I'eal 
estate  on  which  he  would  erect  suitiible  buildings,  and  to  solicit  other 
friends  in  the  State,  and  elsewhere,  to  contribute  enough  to  support 
without  loss  of  endowment  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  the  prepara- 
tory school  on  the  basis  then  existing.  As  an  inducement  thereto,  he 
agreed  to  give  twy  dollars  for  every  one  so  contributed.  The  terms  were 
accepted,  and  in  a  measure  have  been  met.  Mr.  DePauw  also  made 
such  provision  in  his  will  as  will  result,  it  is  believed,  in  making  this 
one  of  the  best  endowed  educational  institutions  of  the  interior.  The 
various  gifts  and  provisions  which  the  university  Iras  received  from  Mr. 
DePauw  will  probably  aggregate  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
it  is  exfiected  that  still  more  will  be  received  upon  the  final  settlement 
of  his  estate. 

*  Dr.  J.  P.  D.  John,  the  presidont  of  DePauw  Uiiiveroity,  >va8  born  at  Brookville, 
Ind.,  Nov.  25,  1843.  In  1860  he  began  teaching  iu  the  public  Hchools  of  tlio  State,  aud 
continaed  in  this  service  for  three  years.  In  18G3  he  was  elected  profcHsor  of  niatlio- 
jiiAtics  in  BrookviUe  College,  Hucceediug  to  tlie  jtresidency  of  that  institution  iu  1869. 
He  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Moore*s  Hill  College  from  187*2  to  1876,  when  he 
became  the  president  of  Moore's  Hill,  serving  until  lb8*2,  with  the  exception  of  a  year 
which  he  spent  in  travel  and  study  i  u  £uroi>e.  In  1882  he  accepted  the  chair  of  mathe- 
maiicfliii  DePaaw  University,  which  he  still  holds  iu  couuti^VvoivYjVWiVti^V^^^^^^^^^* 
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In  view  of  this  liberal  provision,  the  joint  board  of  trustees  and  visi 
ors  nnanimoosly  asked  consent  of  Mr.  DePauw  that  they  might  attac 
bis  name  to  the  unified  system  of  college  and  professional  schools.  Tii 
original  college  retaius  the  name  of  '<  Asbury,"  a  title  originally  intende 
as  distinctive,  and  given  in  honor  of  the  first  Methodist  Bishop  of  Ii 
diana,  and  the  great  fouuder  of  Methodism  in  the  State.  The  prepan 
tory  department  was  to  be  known  as  ^^  OreoncasUe  Preparatory  School 
Accordingly,  by  a  decree  of  the  Putnam  circuit  court.  May  5,  188^ 
*^  DePauw  Universit^y  "  was  made  the  legal  successor  of  <^  The  Trustee 
of  the  Indiana  Asbury  University,"  to  enjoy  all  the  rights,  i)owen 
privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities  conferred  upon  said  corporatio 
by  its  charter  and  the  amendments  thereof  and  the  laws  of  the  State  ( 
Indiana. 

The  university  embraces  at  present  the  following  departments : 

I.  The  Asbury  Gollege  of  Liberal  Arts.    This  includes  four  courses 

(1)  The  classical  course.  This  corresponds  with  that  of  the  usus 
colleges  requiring  five  years'  consecutive  study  of  the  ancient  language 
and  the  usual  quantity  of  the  sciences,  mathematics,  English  liters 
ture,eto. 

(2)  The  philosophical  course.  This  requires  an  equal  time  for  satii 
factory  accomplishment,  embracing,  in  lieu  of  the  Greek  language 
Qerman  or  French,  with  some  special  work  in  English,  science,  an< 
mathematics. 

(3)  The  scientific  course.  In  this  special  attention  must  be  given  t 
the  physical  sciences. 

(4)  The  course  in  literature  and  art.  In  this  course  opportunity  i 
given  for  special  culture  in  music  and  the  fine  arts.  During  the  Junio 
and  Senior  years  students  in  any  course  are  permitted  to  elect  two  of  th 
four  studies  required,  with  four  recitations  per  week.  Ohoice  is  offeree 
from  abroad  range  of  subjects  bordering  on  professional  or  practical  life 

II.  The  school  of  theology.  This  is  designed  for  the  higher  educatlo] 
of  ministers,  though  not  restricted  to  the  Methodist  Cfiurch,  or  that  o 
any  other  evangelical  denomination.  The  faculty  at  present  consist 
of  the  president  and  four  professors,  one  of  whom  is  dean  of  the  scboQ 
by  election  of  the  board.  It  Is  the  purpose  to  furnish  to  worth; 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  advance  themselves  in  the  knowledg 
of  what  are  known  as  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  theology. 

III.  The  school  of  law. 

lY.  The  school  of  military  science  and  tactics.  An  officer  of  th* 
XT.  S.  Army  is  in  regular  detail  as  commandant  of  the  military  corps  o 
the  university.  Into  this  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  lower  colleg 
classes  and  of  the  highest  class  in  the  preparatory  school  mujst  h 
mustered. 

V.  The  school  of  music. 

VI.  The  school  of  art 
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Tn.  The  Oreencastle  Preparatory  School.  In  addition  to  this  pre- 
pwatory  school  at  Greencastle,  Mr.  DePauw  also  left  a  bequest  to  pro- 
vide, on  certain  conditions,  for  the  opening^  of  an  academy  or  prepara- 
tory school  in  connection  with  the  DePauw  Female  College  at  New 
Albany.  The  course  of  study  in  this  preparatory  school  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  faculty  of  the  university. 

The  growth  of  some  of  these  schools,  in  view  of  the  short  period  of 
their  existence,  may  be  considered  remarkable.  The  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  a  large  and  honorable  body  of  men  and 
women,  nnmbering  955,  who  have  been  distinguished  for  their  devotion 
to  the  public  weal  in  professional,  commercial,  domestic,  and  industrial 
life.  In  1867  women  were  admitteil  to  the  privileges  of  academical 
study,  and  106  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  and  received  the 
honors  of  graduation,  the  first  class  of  4  in  1871.  At  present  about 
one  filth  of  the  academical  students  are  women.  In  this  higher  educa- 
tion the  anthorities  have  met  with  no  embarrassment  that  has  by  them 
been^ considered  serious,  and  a  high  degree  of  scholarship  in  both  sexes 
has  been  successfully  maintaiued.  Now  all  university  privileges  are 
uirestricted. 

It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  the  university  authorities,  even  before  the 
tttablishmentof  professional  schools,  to  furnish  liberal  opportunities  for 
the Bymmetrical  development  of  students.  Individual  professors  have 
left  the  impress  of  didactic  skill  on  their  pupils,  and  at  times  the  pursuit 
of  one  set  of  studies  has  been  more  popular  than  another,  but  the  uni- 
versity has  never  allowed  itself  to  advertise  superior  advantages  for 
^y  specialty.  Its  purpose  has  been  to  make  good  scholars  and  loyal 
citizens  who  will  appreciate  law,  morality,  and  religion,  and  will  exert 
tteir  cultured  abilities  for  the  general  improvement  of  society.  Never- 
Aeless,  among  the  alumni  are  those  who  have  been  noted  as  jurists, 
dentists,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  public  functionaries,  teachers,  and 
physicians.  Indeed,  if  the  institution  can  boast  of  any  distinction,  it  is 
ill  the  unusually  large  number  of  practical  and  successful  men  of  affairs 
^ho  have  received  instruction  within  its  halls.  The  establishment  of 
Hew  schools  makes  investigation  possible  in  various  fields,  and  it  is  be- 
UcTed  that  excellence  depends  on  the  application  of  students  as  well  as 
OQ  the  learning  and  skill  of  the  professor. 

BUILDINGS. 

Until  recently  the  real  estate  of  the  university  was  not  of  great  value, 
W  under  the  new  regime  important  additions  in  laud  and  buildings 
iave  been  effected.  The  original  college  building,  completed  in  1840, 
lias  been  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  transverse  sections  on  the  east  and 
West  sides.  Within  this  extensive  structure  are  found  ample  accommo- 
dations for  the  university  library,  the  departments  of  physics  and  biol- 
ogy, of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  for  all  the  variow^  d^\\^T\A£v^\i\»»^l 
the  normal  and  preparatory  schools.    Here  is  ailao  Wx^  ot&^<^  ^i  ^^ 
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Weather  Service.  The  East  College,  began  in  1871  and  finished  seven 
years  afterwards,  is  a  magnificent  brick  edifice  of  massive  proportions, 
costing  over  $100,000,  and  situated  in  a  large  and  ornamental  campns 
boanded  by  two  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  In  this  structnre  is 
a  large  auditorinra  seating  over  1,200,  two  commodious  halls  for  society 
purposes,  the  lecture  rooms  of  most  of  the  professors  in  the  college  of  lib- 
eral arts,  and  president's,  registrar's,  and  treasurer's  offices,  while  almost 
one  entire  story  is  occupied  by  the  department  of  chemistry.  Music 
Hall  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  three  stories  with  mansard  roof.  Simp- 
son's art  hall  affords  sufficient  room  at  present  for  the  school  of  fine 
arts.  These  two  are  in  the  east  campus,  separated  from  dsnter  campus 
by  a  leading  thoroughfare.  On  the  highest  knoll  of  a  large  estate,  re- 
cently purchased,  overlooking  a  charming  landscape  for  many  miles 
around,  is  located  the  McKim  Observatory,  erected  and  equipped  by 
the  munificence  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears.  The  equatorial 
is  12  feet  long  with  a  clear  aperture  of  9.53  inches,  and  all  the  modern 
adjustments  and  conveniences.  There  are  also  three  lodging  and  board- 
ing halls ;  one  on  the  West  Gampus,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  main 
buildings,  and  a  third,  for  the  special  accommodation  of  students  iu 
theology,  in  the  South  Park,  a  beautiful  plat  of  8  acres,  30  rods  away. 
The  lecture  rooms  and  libraries  of  the  schools  of  theology  and  law  are 
temporarily  located  in  the  gentlemen's  hall  on  the  west  campus.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions,  none  of  these  structures  are  very  expensive, 
as  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  board  to  apply  the  resources 
at  command  to  the  development  of  facilities  for  living  instruction  rather 
than  to  the  erection  of  costly  buildings.  They  are  of  stone  and  brick, 
slate-roofed,  and  with  water  and  other  conveniences. 

LIBBABT. 

The  original  college  circulating  library  has  been  enriched  by  several 
valuable  additions,  notably  the  private  and  official  libraries  of  the  late 
(xovernor  James  Whitcomb  and  the  lateUnited  States  Senator  Henry  S. 
Lane,  together  with  numerous  smaller  collections  and  the  libraries  of 
special  schools  and  departments.  A  special  fund  furnishes  a  small 
annual  income  to  be  expended  for  books,  and  a  nominal  fee  is  collected 
from  students  to  meet,  with  other  contingencies,  the  expenses  of  em- 
ploying an  iissistant  to  the  librarian,  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
serving  without  extra  pay.  The  general  library  is  open  several  hours 
per  day,  and  the  other  libraries  are  accessible  to  students  on  easy  con- 
ditions. The  museums  and  departmental  cabinets  are  not  remarkably 
rich,  but  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  of  curators  and  professors  with 
the  liberal  disposition  of  friends  and  patrons,  insure  constant  improve- 
ment.   The  lithological  and  anatomical  cabinets  are  especially  vain- 
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ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  enrollmeut  of  students  iu  48  years  to  1H87  is  17.748,  an  aver- 
age of  369  for  each  year  of  the  university's  existence;  but  in  the  first  12 
years  the  average  annual  enrollment  was  only  210,  while  in  the  last  12 
it  was  529.  The  "  Year  Book  ^  of  1887  reports  848  difierent  names.  If 
we  count  the  full  stay  of  a  student  for  graduation  at  an  average  of  five 
years,  and  if  all  had  finished  the  course,  there  would  have  been  3,549 
instead  of  955  graduates.  The  exhibit  therefore  indicates  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  students  have  taken  only  a  partial  course,  which  iu 
some  cases  has  nearly  reached  grailuation,  so  that  the  beneficent  in- 
flnence  of  the  institution  can  not  be  estimcated  by  the  number  of  alumni, 
however  large  it  may  seem.  In  fact,  the  aggregate  of  educational  ad- 
vantage is  doubtless  much  greater  for  the  large  number  of  those  stop- 
ping short  of  a  diploma  than  for  those  who  are  entitled  bachelors.  Three 
years  of  thorough  preparatory  study  an«l  training  are  required  for  ad- 
mission to  regular  college  class  room.  Tiie  number  of  students  now  in 
atteudance  in  the  various  departments  is  nearly  900,  and  includes  young 
men  and  young  women  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Bennuda  Islands,  Great  Britain,  China  and  Japan. 

What  have  been  the  causes  which  have  produced  a  growing  university 
from  the  small  beginning  of  Asbury  College?  It  has  not  been  alone 
the  reputation  or  personal  power  of  its  presidents  and  professors,  though 
they  have  usually  been  capable  and  efhcient  men.  Neither  has  it  been 
the  facilities  that  money  commands,  for  the  instructors  have  been  in- 
variably engaged  on  meager  salaries,  much  lower  than  in  other  institu- 
tions of  similar  grade,  and  until  recently  the  equipments  for  educational 
work  have  been  very  limited.  Yet  professors  have  willingly  served  at  a 
sacrifice,  because,  while  they  received  but  little  pecuniary  renumera- 
tion,  they  have  been  rewarded  with  the  satisfaction  of  laboring  success- 
fully with  large  chisses  of  students  who  also  were  denying  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  learning,  and  coming  from  homes  where  the  lessons  of 
economy  had  been  absolutely  necessary.  Nearly  every  student  also, 
whether  he  graduated  or  not,  has  come  under  an  enthusiasm  within 
himself  and  from  his  friends. 

The  institution  originally  was  the  product  of  many  small  gifts,  and 
the  C/Ontribution  of  a  few  dollars  to  the  endowment,  or  for  a  scholarship, 
insured  a  lasting  interest  on  the  part  of  these  patrons  who  may  be 
counted  by  thousands.  Because  of  the  insufficient  endowment,  the 
Methodist  pastors  found  it  necessary  to  present  frequently  the  claims 
of  the  institution  for  financial  aid  and  moral  support,  and,  to  enforce 
their  appeals,  they  must  also  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  school  so  that 
it  received  an  amount  of  free  advertising  which  can  not  be  estimated. 
When  Mr.  DePauw  made  his  propositions  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  the  universit3%  and  the  friends  made  a  general  canvass  reach- 
ing the  secluded  regions,  the  number  of  students  begaa  to  increase  very 
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rapidly,  so  that  by  no  means  the  least  advantage  of  that  brilliant  en- 
terprise was  the  enviable  notoriety  gained  in  respect  to  the  exceptional 
development  of  a  school  which  heretofore  had  Jiad  a  hard  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet. 

The  institution  had  ^Iso  been  the  object  of  some  denominational  pride 
and  enthnsiasm,  and  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  polity  of  the 
churchf  all  its  preachers  are  otficially  charged  to  promote  the  interests 
that  it  fosters,  and  so  these  at  all  times  have  directed  the  promising 
youth  of  their  churches  to  the  advantages  of  DePauw,  and  have  con- 
tributed very  decide<lly  to  the  increiise  ofnuinbers.  While  the  instita- 
tion  is  under  denominational  control,  the  greatetst  care  is  exercised  to 
avoid  the  cultivation  of  a  sectarian  spirit.  Many  representatives  from 
other  religious  denominations,  as  well  as  many  who  have  professed  no 
sectarian  or  theological  proclivities,  have  accepted  the  opportunities 
here  offered,  and  even  several  other  leading  ministers  of  other  churches 
have  finished  their  education  at  DePauw.  No  interference  with  a 
student's  religious  belief  or  views  is  encouraged,  yet  the  atmosphere 
is  confessedly  favorable  to  the  development  of  an  intelligent  and  de- 
voted piety.  In  view  of  this  liberal  disposition  the  attendance  of  pupils 
is  numerous  and  varied,  and  the  benefits  of  college  life  are  greatly 
promoted. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  institution  those  who  sought  admission 
were  chiefiy  children  of  toil  with  a  healthful  zeal  for  an  education. 
They  were  often  very  limited  in  financial  resources.  Conditions  of 
cheap  living  were  absolutely  necessary.  These  conditions  have  not 
entirely  passed  away.  The  number  of  those  in  easy  circumstances  has 
grown  with  the  general  increase  of  the  national  wealth,  and  many  of 
the  very  best  and  most  <liligent  students  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  affluence;  but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  faculty,  as  well  as  of  the  trus- 
tees, to  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  those  who  are  embarrassed 
with  poverty  and  other  hindrances  while  seeking  for  advancement  in 
all  the  sciences.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  in  the  Asbury  College 
of  Liberal  Art«,  or  in  the  preparatory  or  theological  schools,  and  other 
expense>s  are  moderate. 

All  the  benefits  of  Mr.  DePauw's  bequest  will  not  at  once  become 
available.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  his  legal  heirs  and  lega- 
tees have  given  evidence  of  a  liberal  disposition  towards  the  univer- 
sity. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  visitors  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  the  institution  on  the  broad  and  liberal  plan 
originally  devised.  In  the  last  few  years  the  profitable  assets  have  been 
more  than  doubled.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  annual  income  to  correspond  with  the  symmetrical  growth  of 
the  university  in  its  educational  purpose.  Little  did  the  founders  con- 
template the  possible  magnitude  of  their  enterprise,  but  they  made  very 
few  mistakes,  and  their  successors  have  managed  the  undertaking  with 
such  sagacity  and  business  skill  that  the  growth  of  that  which  was 
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planned  fifty  years  ago  has  met  with  scarcely  an  interraption,  and  its 
outlook  is  better  now  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  pro<luct  of  Indiana  life. 
It  is  at  present  within  a  few  miles  of  the  center  of  our  national  popu- 
lation. Its  spirit  is  that  of  the  great  interior  States,  where  agricniturei 
mannfactnring,  commercOf  the  civil  pursuits  and  ihe  learned  professions 
are  at  the  best.  Its  corporators  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  and  to  administer  their 
tmsts  without  favor,  afiectiOD,  or  i)artia]ity.  Its  coustituency  is  essen- 
tially and  enthnsiastically  loyal  to  national  institutions.  From  its  pe- 
culiar connection  with  the  free  and  religious  principles  of  the  country, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  its  managers 
to  educate  American  youth  to  accomplish  that  which  is  of  the  highest 
intellectual,  social,  and  moral  advantage. 

THE  FACULTY  OP  DEPAUW. 

Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor, 

John  P.  D.  John,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President j  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Director  Emeritus  of  McKim  Observatory. 

Alexander  Martin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  iScience, 

John  B.  DeMotte,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics, 

Rev.  Edwin  Post,  A.  M.,  Pli.  D.,  Oeorge  Manners  Professor  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature. 

Philip  S.  Baker,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Hillary  A.  Gobin,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Bean  of  School  of  Theology,  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology. 

Alexander  C.  Downey,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  School  of  Laic,  Professor  of  Laic. 

Joseph  Oarhart,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

Bev.  Thomas  J.  Basse tt,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Mathias,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Birch,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Hon.  Granville  C.  Moore,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Law. 

James  H.  Howe,  Dean  of  School  of  Music. 

Arnold  Tompkins,  Dean  of  Normal  School. 

William  H.  Mace,  Professor  of  History  and  Acting  Professor  of  Geog- 
raphy in  Normal  School. 

Henry  A.  Mills,  Dean  of  School  of  Art. 

James  Biley  Weaver,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Philosophy  and 
Modem  Languages. 

Belle  A.  Mansfield,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  History  and  Preceptress 
of  Ladieff  HaU. 

Leni^Eva  Alden,  Professor  of  tlie  Pianoforte. 

Julia  Druley,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Susie  G.  Kelley,  M.  B.,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Oeorge  L.  Onrtis,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Historical  Theology. 

Jennie  S.  Tompkins^  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Normal  School, 
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Bev.  John  Ponclier,  D.  D.,  Harmon  Professor  of  Exegeiieal  Tkeologff. 
Oliver  P.  Jenkius,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Prof essor  of  Biology  and  Cura- 

tor  of  the  Museum. 
Lieut.  K.  G.  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Taetics. 
Rev.  William  P.  Swahleii,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Robert  Stockwell  Professor  of 

the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Henry  B.  Longden,  A.  M.,  Assist4int  Professor  of  Latin. 
Wilbur  V.  Brown,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Director 

of  the  Observatory. 
Alice  Went  worth,  Professor  of  Voice  Culture. 
Harry  M.  Smith,  Instructor  on  Flute,  Piccolo,  and  Trombone. 
George  H.  Arthur,  Instructor  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Pianoforte  Tuning. 
Wilbur  T.  Ayres,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Herman  Hinsching,  Instructor  on  Reed  Instruments. 
Parker  B.  Graham,  Instructor  on  Band  Instruments. 
Louise  Fisher,  Instructor  in  Art. 
Rev.  Harry  L.  Beals,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Anna  A.  Smith,  Instructor  on  the  Pianoforte. 
liev.  Harry  L.  Beats,  Instructor  in  Systematic  Tlieology. 
Ermina  Fiillass,  Pii.  D.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics. 
Theodore  L.  Neflf,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 
Charles  E.  Dixon,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Minnie  A.  Haskell,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  History. 
Ida  D.  Mace,  Instructor  in  History  in  Normal  Scliool. 
Charles  W.  Greene,  Instructor  in  Geography  in  Normal  School. 
Arthur  O'Neill,  Instructor  on  Stringed  Instruments. 
Urias  J.  Hoftman,  Instructor  in  English. 
Joseph  V.  Zartman,  Instructor  in  Sight  Singing. 
Anna  L.  Bnnger,  Instructor  on  Pianoforte. 

Wabash  College. 

Wabash  College  was  founded  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  on  the  2l8t  of 
November,  1833,  by  a  convention  of  nine  Presbyterians,  five  of  whom 
were  ministers.  The  first  board  of  trustees  was  elected  the  same  day. 
On  the  next  <lay  the  site  was  solemnly  <<  dedicated  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  an<l  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  a  Christian  college."  This  site  was 
the  gift  of  Hon.  Williamson  Dunn.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1833,  the 
institution  was  opened  by  Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  with  twelve  young  men  in 
attendance.  I  n  1834  it  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana  under 
the  title  of  ^'  Wabash  Manual-Labor  College  and  Teachers'  Seminary .** 
The  ^^manual-labor  "  idea  seemed  to  have  strong  hold  on  the  minils  of 
the  early  founders  of  denominational  colleges  in  Indiana.  In  1851,  in 
the  amended  charter,  the  title  was  changed  to  its  present  corporate 
name,  "  Wabash  College."  In  18:U  its  fir.st  faculty,  consisting  of  three 
professors,  Caleb  Mills,  John  S.  Thompson,  and  Edmund  O.  Hovey, 
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was  formed,  and  in  December  of  the  Hanie  year  the  Be  v.  Eliha  W. 
Baldwin,  D.  D.,  was  elected  the  first  president  In  1835  the  present 
campos  was  purchased  and  '* South  Hall"  was  commenced.  In  Jan- 
nary,  1838,  it  was  occupied,  and  in  September  following  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  1838  the  first  class  of  two  members  was  graduated.  More 
than  4,000  students  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  college,  and 
the  number  of  its  alumni  is  532.  In  actual  life  the  students  and  alumni 
have  been  saccessful,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  achieved  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  prominence. 

The  college  derives  its  corporate  name  and  powers  from  a  charter 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana.  It  has  no  organic  connection 
with  any  ecclesiastic  body,  but  is  closely  afilliated  with  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  college  is  controlled  by  a  boanl  of  trustees,  21  in  number, 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  serving  four  years.  One  class  is  elected 
each  year  by  the  boanl.  Tiie  board  of  trustees  has  entire  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  college,  ailministering  its  finances,  appointing  its  in- 
structors, conferring  its  degrees,  and  determining  its  general  policy. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  is  held  during  Oonunencement  week, 
and  its  continuous  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  college  is  exercised  by 
its  executive  committee.  The  board  of  trustees  has  pursued  a  conserva- 
tive financial  policy,  avoiding  debt  iis  far  as  }>ossible,  and  the  results  of 
this  wise  but  difficult  course  have  been  to  give  the  college  an  estab- 
lished prosperity. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  are  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees  and 
bave  charge  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  all  the  usual  details  of  col- 
lege work.  To  them  is  delegated  the  duty  of  recommending  to  the 
board  those  upon  whom  the  degrees  of  graduation  are  to  be  conferrad, 
and  also  the  privilege  of  naming  suibible  persons  for  receiving  the  ail- 
vauced  or  honorary  degrees  of  the  college. 

Wabash  College  is  situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Grtiwfordsville  is  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  44 
miles  northwest  from  Indianapolis,  in  the  richest  agricultural  section 
of  the  State. 

The  city  is  beautifully  located  on  the  bluff  of  Sugar  Greek,  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley,  i^nd,  with  its  complete  system  of  water- 
works, gas,  and  electric  light,  is  one  of  the  niost  tiourishiug  towns  in 
the  Central  States.  The  college  buildings,  which  are  situated  in  a 
grove  of  native  forest  trees,  containing  X]  aen^s,  are  heated  by  steam, 
and  are  directly  connected  with  the  city  gas  and  water  works  and 
electric-light  system. 

Center  Hall  contains  the  chapel,  the  college  library,  the  president's 
lecture  room,  recitation  rooms  for  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, and  the  continentiU  languages,  mathematics,  a  drafting  room, 
the  halls  and  libraries  of  the  literary  societies,  and  the  prayer  hall  of 
the  Tonng  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Peck  Sdentifio  Hall,  the  building  erected  iu  ^u^cotii^w^!;^  ^\\Xi\Xi^ 
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beqae8t ofMr.  Kdwin  J.  Peck,fr»r  thedepartment of phrsics  and  chemis- 
trr,  ooDtaiiis  2  large  lecture  rooms,  0  general  laboratorie^i  4  rooms  for 
apparatus  and  supplies,  1  room  for  the  special  use  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  o  lar^e  basement  ro<)ms  for  assaying,  uianufacmreof  gases, 
and  storage.  Particular  attention  bas  been  given  to  arrangements  for 
furnaces,  gas  and  water  pipes,  motive  power,  aud  light,  in  order  to  fnr- 
uihli  the  best  facilities  for  general  work. 

The  physical  laboratories  are  equipped  with  apparatus  for  illostratiou 
and  research  in  the  branches  included  in  mechanics,  hydrodynamics, 
acoustics,  heat,  optics,  and  electricity. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  furnished  with  special  work  tables, 
chemicals,  furnaces,  and  other  appliances  needed  for  all  kinds  of  chem- 
ical work. 

Hovey  Museum  is  devoted  to  biology,  and  is  occupied  by  all  the  col- 
lections, the  lecture  room,  and  the  laboratories  of  that  department. 

The  collections  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

3Iiueralogy«  including  complete  and  valuable  sets  of  minerals  aud  ores 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Paleontology,  including  complete  series  of  fossils  from  every  geolog- 
ical formation,  supplemented  by  a  set  of  casts  of  fossil  vertebrates. 
The  collection  of  local  crinoids  is  unsurpassed. 

Zoology,  containing  skeletons  mounted,  and  alcoholic  specimens  rep- 
resenting all  groups  of  animals,  and  an  abundance  of  material  for  dis- 
section. 

Botany,  including  40.000  specimens  of  dried  plants,  besides  a  large 
collection  illustrating  economic  botany.  The  herbarium  contains  plants 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  an  almost  complete  series  from  North 
America,  and  a  very  large  and  valu;%ble  working  library. 

Archaeology,  containing  a  great  variety  of  s|)ecimens  illustrating 
especially  the  implements  and  ornaments  of  the  Indians  and  mound 
builders. 

The  biological  lalH)ratories  are  supplied  with  microscopes,  dissecting 
instruments,  reagents,  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  practical 
work  in  all  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

South  Uall  contains  a  chapel,  six  recitation  rooms,  and  an  apparatus 
room  for  the  preparatory  department. 

The  libraries  of  the  college  contain  27,500  volumes.  This  is  the 
largest  and  it  is  probably  the  U^st-selected  college  library  in  the  State. 
Friends  of  the  college  have  liberally  endoweil  several  alcoves,  which 
have  been  tilled  with  i»arefully  seU^cte*!  books  purchased  in  this  country 
and  in  Euroiie.  Among  them  are  full  sets  of  the  best  European  and 
American  reviews  and  magazines. 

The  library  is  rich  in  tMn^yclopedias,  lexicons,  and  books  of  refer- 
ence. Facilities  aix»  |»n)vided  tor  those  who  desire  to  pursue  lines  of  in- 
vestigation suggesteil  in  the  class  nxnix.  New  publications  of  impor- 
tance are  bought  and  made  accessible  to  the  students.    Over  forty  of 
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tbo  best  reviews,  mngaziues,  and  joarnals  are  re^larly  placed  on  file 
for  the  students'  ase. 

The  literary  societies  have  large  and  well-furnished  halls  and  afford 
exodlent  advantages  for  training. 

The  college  offers  the  following  courses  of  study :  The  classical ^  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  the  scientific,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science,  and  a  post-graduate  course  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy. 

These  courses  of  study  have  been  carefully  prepared  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  thorough  preparation  for  professional  or  business  life, 
and  are  believed  to  be  equal  to  those  proposed  by  similar  institutions 
of  learning. 

Special  courses  of  study  may  be  taken  by  persons  not  candidates  for 
a  degree. 

The  preparatory  department,  which  is  closely  associated  with  the  col- 
lege, offers  a  two  years'  course  in  the  elementary  studies  which  are  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  The  work  of  this  depart- 
ment is  designed  to  furnish  a  r<ipid,  but  thorough  preparation  for  en- 
tering college.  No  particular  age  is  required  for  admission.  Students 
entering  for  the  first  time  are  examined  only  so  far  as  to  ascertain  their 
fitness  for  the  classes  which  they  propose  to  enter.  If  coming  from 
other  institutions  they  may,  without  examination,  be  admitted  on  cer- 
tificate, the  condition  being  that  they  sustain  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  their  first  term. 

Graduates  of  the  high  schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  oil  certificate  without  examination,  and  their  connection  with 
the  class  is  conditioned  on  their  ability  to  pursue  the  prescribed  course. 

In  order  to  bring  the  college  into  closer  relations  with  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Indiana,  a  prize  scholarship  is  offered  each  year  to  the  male 
graduate  of  any  high  school  in  the  State  who  attains  the  highest  rank 
in  his  class.  The  holder  of  such  a  scholarship  will  bo  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  institution  during  his  course  free  of  tuition  and  all  other 
college  bills.    Wabash  is  not  a  coeducational  institution. 

The  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  extend  to  young  men  the  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education.  Its  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  to  give  the 
best  possible  prepcaration  for  subsequent  professional  study,  as  well  as 
to  give  that  broad  culture  which  should  be  the  posse^jsion  of  every  in- 
telligent man.  Kecogiiizing,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  importance  of 
religious  training,  attendance  upon  daily  worship  is  required,  and  all 
class-room  instruction  must  be  consistent  with  Christianity.  The 
methods  of  instruction  are  those  most  approved  by  modern  teachers, 
going  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  recitation  rooms,  and  seeking 
to  develop  in  laboratories  and  library  the  strongest  self-reliant  work. 
In  accordance  with  this  spirit  the  equipments  for  such  work  are  very 
complete,  and  the  facilities  furnished  commend  the  institution  to  friends 
of  soand  learning. 
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Tlie  college  has  had  only  three  preftidents  sinee.its  forndation:  Bev. 

Blihu  W.  Baldwin,  I).  D.,  from  1835  to  1840,    Kev.  Charles  White,  I>. 

jy.j  from  1841  to  1861;  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  from  1862  autil  1891. 

President  Tattle  is  still  presiding  over  Wabash  College,  which  he  has 

continued  to  do  faithfnlly  and  snccessfally  for  26  years.    Dr.  Tattle  was 

born  in  New  Jersey  in  1818,  was  graduated  from  Marietta  College  in 

1841,  and  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Lane  Theological  Semin- 
ary in  Cincinnati. 
The  faculty  of  Wabash  in  1890  was  as  follows: 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  I).,  LL.  D.,  Prenident^  and  Beecher  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy, 

John  Tj.  Campbell,  LL.  1).,  Baldwin-Peck  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

Henry  Z.  McLain,  M.  A.,  LaFayette  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and 
JAterature. 

Jacob  Norris,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

John  M.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  Mose  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

Henry  S.  Kritz,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

Arthur  B.  Milford,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  JAterature. 

Chase  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Peck  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Winslow,  M.  A.,  Williams  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

James  H.  Oj^borne,  M.  A.,  Associate  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment, 

Walter  H.  Evans,  M.  A.,  Assistant  in  Biology. 

Albert  F.  Knersteiner,  H.  A.,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 

Lucien  E.  McCord,  B.  A.,  Tutor  in  Preparatory  Dipartment. 

Butler  University.* 

The  epoch  in  which  this  university  was  founded  was  one  of  col- 
lege building.  For  a  generation  from  1820  the  extension  of  college 
work  in  America  was  remarkable.  The  "Northwestern  Christian 
University,  ^  by  which  name  this  institution  was  first  known,  came  into 
existence  like  the  majority  of  colleges  organized  at  this  time  in  the  West. 
It  sprang  from  the  energy  of  the  church.  Men  of  faith  and  philanthropy 
in  Indiana  were  called  upon  by  the  church,  then  in  its  feebleness  in 
the  State,  to  make  no  small  ssicritices  for  the  cause  of  education. 

As  early  as  1841,  the  question  of  establishing  a  college  was  publicly 
considered  in  the  general  meeting  of  the  Christian  churches  of  the 
State,  but  owing  to  pecuniary  inability,  it  was  deci<led  to  defer  an 
attempt  of  such  magnitude  until  more  propitious  times. 

At  a  State  meeting  held  atGreensbnrgh,  October  2,  1847,  an  item  of 
business,  couched  in  the  following  brief  words,  was  taken  up  for  con- 


*Tho  chief  Hoiirco  of  inforinntion  for  thin  skotch  is  an  HiHtorieal  Address  on  Butler 
University,  from  tlie  pen  of  President  Benton,  of  that  institution. 
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sideration:  ^^  Resolved,  Tbat  the  brothcrhooil  in  tliis  State  ought  to 
make  some  8|>ecial  effort  iu  the  cause  of  edneatioii. "  From  this  simple, 
nnpreteDtious  sentence,  after  many  tentative  efforts  and  measures,  the 
North-Western  Christian  University  had  its  oriii^in.  At  tliis  meeting, 
a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  receive  proposals  from  these  and 
other  points  in  the  State  that  desired  to  compete  for  the  location  of 
tlie  institution,  now  seriously  and  earnestly  contemplated.  Ovid  But- 
ler, Elijah  Goodwin,  L.  II.  Jameson,  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  and  T.  P.  Con- 
nelly, constituted  a  committee  to  make  decision  of  the  matter.  They 
met  December  3, 1847,  in  Indianapolis,  and  having  considered  all  the 
propositions  then  made,  they  concluded  that  it  was  not  Judicious  to 
decide  at  that  time  the  matter  submitted  to  them.  They  adjourned  to 
tlie  following  May,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  more  thorough  canvass 
of  the  matter,  and  for  a  fuller  exi^ression  of  views  from  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

At  this  time, also,  they  judged  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  the 
location,  and  concluded  to  refir  the  whole  matter  to  the  next  State 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Flat  Rock,  Kush  County,  in  October,  1848. 
This  meeting  appointed  Elijah  Goodwin  to  vinit  as  many  churches  as 
iwssible,  and  to  learn  their  wishes,  both  with  respect  to  building  such 
an  institution,  and  if  wishing  one,  at  what  point. 

The  visitation  was  made,  and  at  the  next  State  meeting,  held  Octo- 
ber 1,  1849,  ill  Indianapolis,  Elijah  Goodwin  reported  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  churches  visited  were  in  favor  of  building  a  college, 
and  of  locating  it  at  Indiana))olis. 

Ovid  Butler  was  appointed  at.  this  time  to  draft,  and  to  secure  from 
the  legislature  a  suitable  charter,  one  that  should  be  comprehensive  iu 
its  character,  and  fitted  to  <;arry  out  the  purposes  of  the  projectors. 

A  liberal  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature,  making  the  pro- 
posed corporation  a  joint  stock  C/Ompany,  with  shares  of  $I()0  each,  on 
which  when  paid  up,  or  when  the  interest  on  the  same  was  regularly 
imid,  the  stockholder  received  interest  at  0  per  cent,  and  payable  in 
tuition. 

The  minimum  amount  of  the  stock  was  fixed  at  $75,00<),  and  the  max- 
imum at  $500,000.  In  the  <;hurter,  persons  were  named  as  commission- 
ers, 43  in  number,  who  were  authorized  to  open  books  for  subscriptions 
to  the  capital  stock,  and  to  continue  the  work  until  the  minimum  amount 
necessary'  to  constitute  the  stockholders  a  corporation  should  be  ob- 
tained. This  charter  became  a  law,  and  went  into  effect  January  15, 
1850.    This  may  be  considered  the  date  of  organization. 

OOMMISSIONEKS. 

The  commissioners  named  in  the  charter  held  their  first  meeting  in 
Christian  Chapel,  March  5, 1850,  and  at  that  timeOvid  Butler  was  elected 
president  of  the  boanl,  and  J.  M.  Bramwell,  secretary.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  was  to  organize  and  to  adopt  meaHures  {oc  t&^iiixc- 
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ing  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  university.  A  committee  of  Ave 
was  appointed,  to  whom  the  matter  of  obtaining  subscriptions  was  in^ 
trusted. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1850,  Blder  John  O'Kaue  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  special  soliciting  agent  for  the  university,  and  June  22, 
1852,  about  18  months  from  the  time  he  entered  the  liehl,  he  turned  over 
to  the  commissioners  subscriptions  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $75,200. 
During  this  time  he  delivered  about  300  discourses  and  visited  60 
churches  iu  Indiana  alone. 

U|)on  his  removal  from  the  State  and  retirement  from  the  l)oard.  Rev- 
erend O'Knne  receive<l  the  approval  and  sincere  thanks  of  the  commis- 
sioncrs  '^  for  his  great  ability,  indefatigable  exertions,  and  untiring  i»er- 
severance  ^nd  industry  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  univerrsity.''  The 
board  of  commissioners  held  their  last  meeting  June  23, 1852. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IDEAS. 

The  name  of  the  college,  given  by  its  founders,  was  meant  to  he  ex- 
pressive of  its  import— expressive  of  the  most  important  ideas  which 
they  sought  to  embody  and  perpetuate  in  this  institution  of  learning. 
**  North- Western  "  was  adopted  to  emphasize  the  intention  that  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  by  which  the  great  North- West  was  forever  consecrated 
to  freedom,  should  in  its  own  domain  be  buttressed  and  supported  by  the 
invincible  bulwarks  of  liberal  education  and  catholic  Christianity ;  that 
this  college  had  for  its  puri)ose  the  inculcation  of  truth,  the  truth  which 
makes  all  men  free. 

Another  constructive  idea,  and  which  doubtless  took  precedence  of 
all  others,  was,  that  this  should  be  preeminently  a  Christian  institu- 
tion— not  in  any  sectarian,  illiberal,  or  even  denominational  sense — but 
should  be  broad,  catholic,  and  philanthropic  as  Christianity  itself.  It 
is  designed  as  a  monument  to  the  Author  of  Christianity. 

Under  the  impulse  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  of  good-will  to  man, 
and  for  the  honor  of  Christ,  the  work  was  undertaken.  The  conviction 
was  entertained,  that  no  education  is  sound  enough,  or  broad  enough, 
that  does  not  inculcate  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  truths— 
those  which  form  the  substructure  of  a  true  life. 

By  enlightened  and  ])ious  princes,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  Old  Eng- 
land were  founded,  enriched  with  princely  endowments,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  without  cost  a  liberal  education  to  intelligent  young 
men,  for  the  service  of  the  church  ;  and  at  Cambridge  in  New  England, 
only  18  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  college  was  founded 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  training  an  able  and  learned  ministry ;  and 
to  signify  this  purpose,  they  adopted  the  motto  for  that  university,  as 
it  is  to  this  day,  *'  Pro  Christo  et  EcclesiiC  ^ — for  Christ  and  the  church. 
With  such  educational  traditions  and  tendencies,  the  North-Western 
Christian  University  was  founded,  in  order  to  lay  a  broad  foundation, 
And  to  give  due  emphasis  and  prominence  to  Christian  scholarship,  and 
aef  a  protest  agaiost  the  increasing  seculan&iu  o(  Wx^  UmQ% 
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ADOtber  fandamental  idea  sought  to  be  rouHzed  in  this  nuiversity 
was  the  liberal  edaeation  of  woman.  At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
institation,  the  idea  that  woman  needed  or  would  be  benefited  by  snch 
aa  edaoation  was  generally  questioned,  if  not  decried.  No  institution 
of  college  grade,  East  or  West,  with  barely  one  exception,  was  willing 
to  commit  itself  to  the  principle  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes.  The  plan 
was  generally  derided  as  impracticable,  and  its  advocates  ridiculed  as 
Yisionary.  But  with  firm  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  jus- 
tice of  this  coarse,  the  projectors  of  this  institution  opened  wide  its 
doors  to  all  who  were  qualified,  regardless  of  sex. 

lathe  days  of  obloquy  and  reproach,  this  university  sought  to  make 
practical  the  idea  of  coeducation,  before  Antioch  College  was  opened 
by  Horace  Mann,  or  any  college  in  the  West  but  Oberlin  had  given  it 
endorsement,  theoretically  or  practically. 

In  entire  harmony  with  these  broad  and  generous  purposes  of  its 
foanders,  it  was  proposed  to  make  this  institution  a  university,  a  col- 
lection of  colleges  not  only  for  general  culture  in  literature,  science  and 
art,  but  for  si)ecial,  technical,  and  professional  instruction  in  all  the 
various  pursuits  of  life.  Perhaps  suflicient  consideration  was  not  given 
to  the  teaching  of  experience  that  universities  grow,  tliey  are  not  man- 
nfactared.  They  have  a  life  developed  by  time  and  especially  shaped 
by  the  circumstances  that  environ  them.  To  this  law  of  develoi>ment 
the  North- Western  Christian  University  has  been  no  exception.  Ever 
true  to  its  great  constructive  ideas,  it  has  come  by  growth  toward  the 
realization  of  its  original  plans. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  first  board  of  directors,  eUnited  by  the  stockholders,  under  the 
the  order  of  the  comuiissioners,  convened  in  Indianapolis,  July  27, 1852, 
aod  of  the  21  members  elect,  19  resi)ondcd  to  their  names  at  this  first 
meeting. 

At  this  meeting  Ovid  Butler  was  elected  as  the  first  president  of  the 
board.  Before  the  opening  of  the  university  proper,  it  was  decided  by 
the  lioanl  of  directors  to  open  if  possible  a  preparatory  school  in  the 
university  building,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  17th  of  April, 
18o5.  A.  B.  Benton,  having  been  already  elected  to  the  chair  of  hin- 
gnageSy  consente/d  to  conduct  the  school  until  the  proper  college  work 
was  begun.  This  school  continued  open  during  the  summer  of  1855, 
and  until  the  university  was  formally  opened  for  college  classes,  Novem- 
ber 1|  1855.  The  corps  of  instructors  the  first  year  consisted  of  John 
Toung,  professor  of  natural  sciences,  and  acting  president ;  A.  II.  Bon- 
ton,  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  James  R.  Challen,  principal  of 
the  preparatory  department,  assisted  by  Love  IT.  Jameson. 

Though  beginning  late  in  the  college  year,  the  number  of  students 
in  all  departments  was  113,  of  which  number  three  were  graduated,  hav- 
ing completed  their  course  chiefly  at  another  college.    The  first  v^^^^&v 
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dent  of  the  aaiversitj  was  John  Young,  who  was  elected  to  that  posi- 
tion  in  1856,  and  resigned  his  position  at  the  close  of  the  college  year 
in  1858.  During  his  term  of  service  he  labored  with  great  industry  and 
zeal,  not  only  in  the  class  room  but  also  by  public  addresses  in  order  to 
give  influence  and  prominence  to  the  university.  During  his  adminis- 
tration of  three  years  there  was  a  steady  and  healthful  increase  in  the 
number  of  students,  commencing  with  113  and  ending  with  178,  of 
which  number  9  were  graduated  in  the  literary  department,  and  4  in 
the  law  school. 

Samuel  K.  Hoshour  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution 
July  2, 1858,  and  entered  on  the  work  assigned  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  He  had  long  been  identified  with  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  State,  a  man  of  large  and  varied  attainments,  of  extensive  acquaint- 
ance throughout  the  West,  and  enjoying  in  an  unusual  degree  the  con- 
fidence of  all  classes  and  parties.  During  the  three  years  of  his  incum- 
bency as  president,  the  number  of  students  increased  from  178  to  247, 
of  which  number  27  were  graduates  in  the  literary  department  and  18 
in  the  law  school. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  university  the  late  Civil  War  broke 
out.  Students  were  enlisting  in  large  numbers,  the  finances  were  de- 
ranged, and  apprehension  of  national  disaster  was  filling  all  hearts* 
In  this  emergency  it  became  necessary  to  curtail  expenses  and  to 
diminish  the  number  of  i)rofessors. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  faculty  to  meet  these  new  necessities, 
A.  B.  Benton  ws\s  elected  president  of  the  faculty,  in  1861,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  i>osition  until  the  annual  (Commencement  in  June,  1868, 
a  period  of  seven  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  alarms  of  war,  and  the  distraction  prevailing 
throughout  the  country,  the  first  year  of  this  administrative  period 
reached  the  respectable  number  of  181 ;  in  18G6  the  number  had  risen 
to  271,  which,  up  to  this  time,  was  the  highest  number  enrolled  in  the 
university,  and  the  last  year  of  this  period,  1808,  the  students  in  at^ 
tendance  were  204. 

The  successor  to  A.  K.  Benton  was  Otis  A.  Burgess,  who  became 
president  of  the  faculty  in  the  fall  of  1808.  He  had  served  for  several 
years  as  pastor  of  the  Central  Christian  Church,  Indianapolis,  was  a 
preacher  of  unusual  power,  a  laborious  worker,  and  always  had  been  a 
warm  friend  of  the  university. 

Mr.  Burgess  resigned  the  presidency  in  1870  to  accept  a  call  from  a 
church  in  Chicago,  and  was  succeeded  b^'  W.  F.  Black,  the  pastor  of 
the  Central  Christian  Church  in  Indianapolis.  Elder  Black  continued 
to  act  in  that  capacity  until  the  Commencement  in  1873.  During  this 
period  of  three  years  the  largest  number  was  reaehed  in  the  history  of 
the  institution  ;  that  of  1871  amounting  to  345,  but  in  1873  and  1874 
falling  to  172. 

In  the  summer  of  1874  Elder  O.  A,  Burgess  was  recalled  as  president 
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of  the  focalty.  President  Burgess  died  in  1881,  and  Prof.  A.  B.  Benton 
was  again  called  to  the  presidency,  which  he  continaes  to  occupy. 
President  Benton  had  retired  from  the  university  to  become  a  member 
of  the  fitcnlty  of  Alliance  College,  Ohio.  He  was  called  from  Alliance 
to  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  which  institution 
he  organized  in  the  fail  of  1871.  This  position  he  occupied  for  five 
years,  when  he  returned  to  the  North -Western  Christian  University  as 
profeasor  of  mental  and  moral  science.  ' 

In  1873  the  institution  was  removed  to  Irvington,  four  miles  from  Indi- 
anapolis. By  this  removal  the  university  secured  the  liberal  donation 
of  26  acres  of  land  for  a  campus  and  $150,000  for  the  erection  of  new 
college  buildings.  The  ground  of  the  old  campun  was  sold  in  city  lots, 
and  from  this  source  $163,000  were  added  to  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  university.  The  present  endowment  is  about  $300,000,  the  greater 
part  of  which  came  from  the  liberality  of  Ovid  Butler  in  honor  of 
whom  the  university  is  named. 

From  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1855  to  the  present  time  there 
have  been  enrolled  as  matriculates  of  the  university  over  5,000  students, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  v^om  have  been  women. 

In  its  various  departments  the  university  has  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  men  whose  names  are  prominent  among  the  educators  of  Indiana. 
Among  these  are  G.  W.  Hoss,  W.  M.  Thrasher,  Byland  T.  Brown,  Alfred 
Fairhurst,  H.  W.  Wiley  and  D.  S.  Jordan. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

Generons  men  have  contributed  liberally  to  endow  chairs  in  the  insti- 
tntion.  The  Demia  Butler  chair  was  established  by  Ovid  Butler  in  1869, 
as  a  memorial  to  his  daughter,  who  was  the  first  lady  graduate.  One 
of  the  conditions  in  the  establishment  of  this  chair  was  that  it  should 
be  filled  in  perpetuity  by  a  woman.  Mr.  Butler's  desire  was  to  give  an 
emphatic  recognition  of  the  rights  of  woman  to  occupy  any  position  for 
which  she  is  qualified.  Miss  Catherine  Merrill  was  elected  as  the  first 
professor  of  this  chair — which  position  she  accepted — April  21, 1869. 
The  chair  is  now  filled  by  Miss  Harriet  Noble. 

Jeremy  H.  Anderson,  in  1872,  endowed  the  chair  of  Greek  language 
and  literature  with  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Since  1870  there  has  been  maintained  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity a  department  of  business,  in  which  commercial  calculations,  book- 
keeping, and  methods  of  business  are  taught. 

The  change  in  the  name  of  the  university  was  made  February  28, 
1877,  after  full  deliberation  by  the  board  of  directors.  They  adopted 
the  name  *^  Butler  University  "  in  honor  of  him  who  had  given  largely 
to  its  endowment,  and  who  for  twenty  years  had  given  a  large  part 
of  his  time  to  its  interests. 
12B2i^No.  la 11 
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THE  FACULTY   IN  1890. 

Allen  II.  BentOD,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  Science  and 

Biblical  JAterature. 
William  M.  Thrasher,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathei^uitics  and  Astronomy. 
Harriet  Noble,  A,  M.,  Demia  Butler  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature. 
Scott  Butler,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Oliver  P.  Hay,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Geology. 
Hugh  C.  Qarvin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literature. 
Demarchns  O.  Brown,  A.  M.,  Anderson  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and 

Literature. 
Thomas  M.  Iden,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
T.  J.  McAvoy,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 
Hugh  T.  Miller,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 
Thomas  C.  Howe,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  German  and  Latin. 
Henry  T.  Mann  and  India  Martz,  Tutors. 

Three  courses  of  study  are  offered  to  the  students  of  the  university — 
the  classical,  scientific,  and  philosophical.  These  courses  lead  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  respectively  in  arts,  science,  and  philosophy.  Ad- 
vanced courses  are  provided,  leading  to  the  master's  degree.  A  prepar- 
atory course  of  two  years  is  also  provided.  Graduates  of  high  schools, 
whose  course  of  study  is  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  are 
admitted  without  examination. 

The  library  of  the  university  contains  about  5,000  volumes,  valuable 
and  well  selected  books.  The  reading  room  of  the  library  contains  the 
most  desirable  periodicals  of  Europe  and  America,  and  is  daily  acces- 
sible to  students. 

The  apparatus  in  chemistry  and  physics  is  adequate  to  usual  college 
work,  in  many  respects  extensive  and  full.  The  laboratories  in  chemis- 
try and  natural  history  are  well  supplied. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS.— (Continued.) 
Fbanklin  College. — Historical  Sketch^ 

Professor  Haagbam,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  Franklin  College, 
and  who  well  understands  the  social  development  of  Indiana  dnring  the 
first  years  of  her  history,  says : 

*<  Many  of  the  pioneers  of  this  State  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
those  who  introduced  civilization  into  the  borders  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  the  Carolinas ;  neither  the  memory  nor  the  fire- 
side traditions  of  these  people  extend  backward  to  a  time  when  their 
progenitors  were  not  pioneers. 

<<  Thus  they  formed  habits  of  acting  and  thinking  peculiarly  their 
own.  They  acknowledged  few  conventionalities.  •  •  •  Few  of 
them  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  *  *  *  As 
a  consequence  •  *  *  soon  many  thousands  of  native  adults  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

'<  If  this  was  so  in  general,  it  was  especially  so  among  Baptists. 

^*  The  demand  for  ministeral  labor  was  so  great  in  those  days  that 
many  were  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  work  of  preaching  who  could 
hardly  read  a  hymn  or  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  intelligibly,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  were  pressed  into  service  ♦  •  •  who  could  not 
read  a  word  when  they  began  to  '  exercise  their  gifts.'  Many  preachers 
brought  forth  by  these  throes  of  the  churches  were  full-grown  at  birth. 
They  ordinarily  ranged  themselves  into  two  classes :  First,  those  who, 
distrustful  of  themselves  because  they  had  few  resources  to  draw  upon, 
went  humbly  forward,  groping  and  feeling  for  the  ways  of  truth  in  an 
nncertain  twilight,  but  with  a  faith  sublime  in  it^  primitive  simplicity 
tliat  reached  upward  and  took  hold  of  the  omnipotent  arm ;  and  sec- 
ondly, those  who  were  but  too  faithfully  personated  and  not  caricatured 
by  the  inimitable  man  who  '  played  on  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings, 
sperits  of  just  men  made  i)erfeck.' 

^*  The  more  sagacious  and  pious  of  the  denomination,  looking  forward, 
*  *  *  saw  little  hope  for  themselves  as  a  Christian  organization, 
unless  some  powerful  conservative  intluence  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  interests." 


By  Profo88or  John  W.  Moncrief,  Frank! iu  College. 
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These  were  reinforced  by  large-ininded  men,  of  various  degrees  of 
cultare,  moving  in  from  the  Eastern  States.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  cir- 
camstances  like  these  that  a  number  of  Baptist  ministers  and  laymea 
met,  June  5, 1834,  at  Indianapolis  to  form  an  ^'  educational  society »" 
and  this  is  the  inception  of  what  is  now  Franklin  College.  Those  who 
attended  this  meeting  were  natives  of  6  States.  Four  of  Massachusetts 
(1  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College),  2  of  Pennsylvania,  2  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 2  of  Kentucky,  1  of  New  York,  1  of  Tennessee.  If  amalgamation 
gives  strength,  Franklin  College  received  strength  at  the  first  meeting 
of  these  founders.  And  surely  strength  was  needed,  for  it  did  not  re- 
quire the  gift  of  prophecy  to  see  that  the  college  about  to  come  into 
being  was  fated  to  pass  through  a  struggle  which  was  for  many  years 
to  render  its  future  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt. 

After  some  competition  it  was  decided  to  locate  the  school  at  Frank- 
lin. Two  years  later,  a  <^  frame  house  26  by  38  feet,  one  story  high,"  had 
been  erected.  But  since  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  trustees  to  get  a 
^<  suitable  teacher,"  the  building  was  rented  for  a  x)rivate  school. 

It  was  not  until  autumn  1837  that  the  trustees  secured  the  services 
of  the  Bev.  Albert  Freeman  Til  ton,  a  native  of  Deerfieid,  N.  H.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Waterville  College,  now  Colby  University,  Maine.  Mr. 
Tilton  is  described  as  a  '^  tall,  manly  man  of  superior  natural  and  ac- 
quired abilities,"  who  was  a  successful  teacher,  but  who  ^'  undertook 
more  than  any  one  mortal  could  accomplish." 

The  institution  was  called  <^  The  Indiana  Baptist  Manual  Labor  In- 
stitute," and  ^'  it  was  just  what  its  name  imports.  The  young  men 
who  came  to  seek  instruction  built  log  huts  in  which  to  live  and  study ; 
and  with  their  own  hands  cut  cord  wood  and  made  barrels  to  pay  their 
necessary  expenses,"  ^ 

About  1844  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  Franklin 
College ;  a  college  charter  was  secured ;  and  college  instruction  began 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bev.  George  C.  Chandler,  a  graduate  of 
Madison  University,  New  York. 

From  the  first,  the  idea  of  scholarship  was  high,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  was  equal  to  that  of  other  colleges  in  the  West.  In  the 
earliest  catalogues  we  read  that  ^<  the  design  of  this  institution  is  to 
teach  men  to  think  independently  and  correctly."  *'  We  want  no 
loungers  here ;  therefore  it  is  hoped  chat  the  indolent,  careless,  and  dis- 
sipated will  not  seek  admittance.  If  any  wish  only  the  name  of  be- 
ing in  college,  or  the  honor  of  receiving  a  diploma,  we  hope  they  will 
seek  this  in  some  other  place." 

Everything  indicat/CS  that,  notwithstanding  shortness  of  funds  and 
fewness  of  students,  the  college  has  stood  fearlessly  and  firmly  by  these 
statements. 

In  1843  a  building  84  by  40  feet  and  three  stories  high  was  begun. 
"During  the  whole  time  of  its  erection,  the  board  was  using  the  trowel 


'  History  of  Fraiiklm  College,  in  a  sketch  by  President  W.  T.  Stott,  p.  1. 
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or  hammer  with  one  hand,  and  warding  off  impatient  creclitors  with  the 
other.  Various  were  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  order  to  procare 
money.  Goods  and  wares  donated  to  the  college  were  sold  either  at 
Franklin  or  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  At  one  time  the  board 
eonsalted  the  county  commissioners  and  took  legal  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  peddling  clocks  donated  to  the  college ;  clock  peddling  in  those 
days  the  essence  of  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  law."'  But  at  last,  in  1847, 
the  building  was  completed  and  paid  for.  The  first  degree  of  A.  B. 
wasconferrecl  in  1847.  But  after  various  successes  and  failures  Presi- 
dent  Chandler  grew  weary  and  resigned.  The  two  succeeding  years 
were  full  of  gloom. 

In  1852  Dr.  Silas  Bailey  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  Dr.  Bailey, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  a  man  of 
ripe  scholarship  and  profound  thought,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  his  mag- 
nificent powers  were  exhausted  in  the  college  which  he  soon  learned  to 
love  better  than  his  own  life.  There  was  very  marked  improvement 
under  Dr.  Bailey's  admiuistration.  A  second  building  similar  to  the 
first  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $7,000.  Endowment  increased,  the 
college  was  rapidly  winning  the  respect  of  both  the  thinking  and  the 
onthinking.  But  in  1862  failing  health  necessitated  Dr.  Bailey's  resig- 
nation. Immediately  a  feeling  of  insecurity  began  to  grow,  and  in 
Jane,  1864,  it  seemed  best  to  ^<  suspend  the  exercises  until  such  time  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board  it  may  be  proper  to  resume  operations." 
Among  the  causes  of  this  collapse  may  be  enumeratvcd  (1)  the  apathy 
of  the  natural  constituency ;  (2)  the  difliculty  of  collecting  subscrip- 
tions to  the  endowment;  (3)  the  great  Civil  War,  which  drew  largely 
npon  the  young  men  in  attendance  and  unsettled  the  finances  of  the 
whole  country ;  (4)  and  not  least,  the  question  of  location  had  been 
raised  and  debated  in  a  spirit  too  mildly  expressed  by  the  word  *'  earn- 
^tness."  The  college  suffered  greatly  from  this  division,  which  lasted 
nntil  very  recently. 

Ill  1867  Professor  Hill  began  the  work  of  reviving  the  college.  He 
conducted  a  very  successful  school  until  the  board  assumed  full  control 
again  in  1869,  with  Professor  Stott  acting  president. 

In  1870  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  son  of  President  Wayland,  of  Brown 
University,  was  elected  president.  Various  schemes  for  endowment 
failed.  Dr.  Wayland  <'  was  a  most  earnest  and  able  instructor.  His 
noble  generosity  inspired  all  his  pupils.  His  ideas  were  broad  and  ))ro- 
gressive.  That  he  did  not  succeed  was  not  that  he  lacked  earnestness 
or  power,  but  patience  to  abide  the  slow  development  of  the  State.": 
He  resigned  in  January,  1872.  At  the  same  time  the  board  resolved' 
^'  That  so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned  the  college  is  suspended."  But 
the  Baptists  of  Indiana  did  not  intend  to  allow  Franklin  College  to  die. 

» Jabilee  paper  of  W.  C.  Thompson,  pp.  36-7. 
'President  Stott's  Historical  Sketch, p.  10. 
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This  last  saspension  left  the  board  in  debt  $13,000,  and  the  college 
grounds  were  sold  at  sheriflPs  sale  to  The  Franklin  College  Association. 
This  time  one  of  her  own  sons,  Dr.  William  T.  Stott,  a  native  of  In- 
diana, was  chosen  president,  and  the  school  was  opened  in  September, 
1872. 

President  Stott  thoroughly  understood  fh>m  the  start  the  peculiarities 
of  Indiana  people.  His  caution  amounts  to  conservatism,  but  he  has  in 
a  large  degree  the  faculty  of  '^  conservative  innovation,''  which  Mr. 
Bagehot  defines  to  be  ^^  the  gifb  of  matching  new  institutions  to  old."^ 

School  opened  with  a  faculty  of  three.  From  the  first  there  was  such 
enthusiasm  that,  notwithstanding  difliculties,  it  was  evident  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  over  and  that  the  question  was  simply  one 
of  extension.  From  then  till  now  the  college  has  slowly  but  steadily 
grown.  The  number  of  friends  has  rapidly  increased.  Each  year  has 
found  a  larger  number  of  students  than  the  preceding  year.  The  courses 
of  study  have  been  changed  and  enlarged  and  have  been  fully  equal  to 
the  courses  in  other  Indiana  colleges.  The  assets  have  grown  from 
$78,000  in  1873  to  $207,434.89  in  1888.  The  old-style  buildings  have 
been  completely  outgrown,  and  in  1887  a  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing, with  all  modern  improvements,  was  begun  and  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  use  in  September,  1888.  The  library  has  grown  from  a  few 
hundred  volumes  in  1873  to  nearly  6,000  volumes.  At  the  organization 
of  the  college  there  were  chairs  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
Oreek  and  Latin  combined,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  com- 
bined, and  a  lecturer  on  chemistry,  which  was  dropped  after  two  years. 
All  these  departments  were  well  manned.  In  1853-^54  a  chair  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  kindred  sciences  was  added,  and  so  the  depart- 
ments remained  until  the  suspension,  in  1864. 

In  the  first  year  after  revival  the  only  departments  were  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy  and  mathematics.  The  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments was  distributed  among  professors  and  tutors.  But  in  1875-'76 
the  department  of  natural  science  was  organized.  Greek  and  Latin 
have  been  separated  into  two  distinct  departments.  But  in  1877-'78 
the  chair  of  natural  sciences  is  again  vacant,  to  be  occupied,  1878-'70, 
by  a  professor  of  geology  and  chemistry,  to  drop  again,  1879-'80,  into 
the  management  of  a  tutor  who  was  to  be  made  professor  in  1883. 
This  ends  the  vicissitudes  of  the  scientific  department.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  of  late,  and  in  June,  1887,  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  physics 
was  created.  There  are,  then,  by  recent  action  of  the  board,  two  de- 
partments in  natural  science,  biology,  and  chemistry  and  physics. 

In  August,  1881,  the  board,  in  view  of  the  growing  interest  in  his- 
torical research  and  the  wide  application  of  historical  methods,  estab- 
lished the  chair  of  history,  and  in  1888  created  a  separate  department 
of  modern  languages.  Thus  at  present  there  are  eight  organized  de- 
partments. 

'  Physics  and  PoUtlos,  p.  >il. 
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The  flEtculty  in  1890  was  as  follows : 
Bev.  William  T.  Stott,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and 

Moral  Philosophy. 
Kev.  GoluDibuH  H.  Hall,  B.  D.,  Vice  President^  and  Professor  of  Oreek 

Language  and  Literature. 
Miss  Bebecca  J.  Thorn psou,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Welliugton  B,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
David  A.  Owen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Bev.  Francis  W.  Brown,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 
John  W.  Monorief,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History. 
C.  E.  Goodell,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages. 
Mrs.  Arabella  B.  Stott,  Instructor  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 
James  M.  Dungan,  Instructor  in  Music,  Instrumental  and  Vocal. 

The  following  are  the  principal  officers  of  the  board  of  directors : 
Hon.  James  L.  Bradley,  President,  Indianapolis. 
J.  T.  Polk,  Vice  President,  Greenwood. 
Dr.  Bamett  Wallace,  Treasurer,  Franklin. 
Bev.  Norman  Carr,  Financial  Secretary,  Franklin. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  run  over  the  list  of  institutions  whose  grad- 
uates have  been  teachers  in  Franklin  College.  She  has  taken  many  of 
her  teachers  from  her  own  alumni  and  alumna),  but  among  the  other  insti- 
tntions  that  have  given  her  teachers  are  Brown  University,  Michigan 
University,  Princeton  College,  Colby  University,  Denison  University, 
Asbnry  (now  DePauw)  University,  Young  Ladies'  Institute  (Granville, 
Ohio),  Georgetown  College  (Kentucky),  University  of  Chicago,  Kalama- 
zoo  College,  University  of  Leipsic,  Germany,  and  perhaps  others.  It 
is  believed  that  something  of  what  is  distinctively  good  in  each  of  these 
institutions  has  entered  into  the  conception  of  Franklin  College. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  present  faculty  that  it  must  keep  in' 
close  connection  with  other  faculties,  and  that  a  professor  can  best'  do 
his  own  work  by  frequently  seeing  how  other  professors  in  his  line  do 
their  work.  Hence  the  president  and  the  board  encourage  members  of 
the  faculty  frequently  to  visit  other  colleges  and  universities  and  to 
attend  the  great  national  associations  of  specialists  which  meet  from 
year  to  year. 

Franklin  College  has  never  claimed  the  rank  of  the  university.  She 
is  absolutely  clear  in  her  conviction  that  she  is  only  a  college ;  that  her 
business  is  to  give  a  liberal  education;  that  in  her  Junior  and  Senior 
years  she  may  start  specialists  for  the  universities  in  our  country  or  in 
Europe,  but  that  she  can  not  make  specialists. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  further  that  while  Franklin  College  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Baptist  denomination  she  is  not  and  never  has  been  nar- 
rowly sectarian.  Members  of  other  denominations  and  persons  of  no 
denomination  have  been  on  her  board.  Some  of  these  have  been  her 
truest  friends  and  wisest  counselors.    Among  her  students  have  been 
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and  are  members  of  the  varioas  Protestant  sects,  and  of  late  years 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  in  regalar  attendance. 

To  any  one  looking  over  the  records  of  this  college  the  conviction 
mast  abide  that,  all  things  considered,  the  progress  has  been  remark- 
able; that  while  the  area  of  its  operations  has  been  small,  the  heroism 
of  its  founders  and  early  workers  has  been  genuine  and  great 

It  may  be  said,  that  although  the  college  is  53  years  old,  it  has  only  a 
beginning ;  but  the  beginning  is  well  made.  It  remains  for  the  college 
faithfully  to  do  its  part  in  advancing  the  civilization  of  its  own  com- 
monwealth and  tfie  world ;  and  it  will  &nd  reward  of  honest  work  in 
steady  growth. 

Hanover  College,  Hanovbb,  Ind.^ 

Hanover  College  is  an  institution  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Indiana. 

It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  this  church  to  pro- 
vide itself  with  an  educated  ministry,  which  could  not  at  that  early  day 
be  obtained  from  the  East.  With  this  in  view,  the  Presbytery  of  Salem, 
which  embraced  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  was  connected  with  the  Synod 
of  Kentucky,  in  1826  requested  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hanover, 
£ev.  John  Finley  Crowe,  to  open  and  conduct  an  academy  until  fhr- 
ther  provision  could  be  made.  Hanover  contained  one  of  the  largest 
congregations  in  the  Presbytery,  and  was  easy  of  access  by  the  river. 

Mr.  Crowe  having  consented  to  make  the  experiment,  opened  a  gram- 
mar school  January  1, 1827.  This  school,  which  consisted  of  six  boys, 
was  held  in  a  log  cabin  on  Mr.  Crowe's  own  premises.  Four  of  these 
six  boys  afterwards  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

When  in  May,  1826,  the  Synod  of  Indiana  was  constituted,  the  care 
of  the  proposed  school  at  Hanover  was  transferred  by  the  Presbytery 
of  ^alem  to  that  of  Madison.  This  Presbytery  applied  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  for  a  charter,  and  that  body  passed  an  act  December 
30, 1828,  incorporating  Hanover  Academy.  The  next  year  the  acad- 
emy was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Indiana,  on  condition 
^<  that  the  trustees  of  the  academy  will  permit  the  Synod  to  establish  a 
theological  department  and  appoint  theological  professors." 

This  condition  was  readily  granted,  and  the  Synod  at  once  unani- 
mously elected  Rev.  John  Matthews,  D.  D.,  of  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  to 
the  chair  of  theology.  Dr.  Matthews  accepted  the  appointment,  bat 
before  removing  to  Hanover  secured  the  support  for  five  years  of  an 
additional  professor  and  a  number  of  volumes  for  the  library.  The 
theological  department  was  continued  at  Hanover  for  ten  years,  when 
it  was  removed  to  New  Albany  in  1840,  and  from  thence,  in  1859,  to 
Chicago,  III.,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  McCormick  Theo* 
logical  Seminary.    Dr.  Matthews  remained  with  the  seminary  till  his 


^  By  Prof.  J.  B.  Garritt,  Hauuver  College. 
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death  in  1848.  There  were  associated  with  hlin  at  varioas  times  five 
other  professors,  among  whom  were  Eev.  Dr.  L.  W.  Green  and  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Wood.  Daring  the  oontiunance  of  this  department  at  Hanover 
forty  ministers  received  their  theological  training  in  it. 

In  the  meantime  tlie  academy  had  been  steadily  growing.  The  6 
students  had  become  20  in  1828,  and  in  1832  there  were  70  in  attend- 
ance. A  full  coarse  of  stndy  was  adopted,  identical  with  that  of  Miami 
University,  Ohio,  and  regular  classes  were  formed.  A  building  25  by 
40  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  had  been  erected  in  1829 ;  but  this  was 
sooo  found  too  small,  and  in  1832,  anticipating  their  charter  by  a  few 
months,  the  college  buiidiug  was  erected.  It  was  100  feet  by  40,  and 
three  stories  high,  so  placed  that  the  former  building  became  its  east 
wing. 

The  same  year,  also  in  anticipation  of  their  charter,  the  Eev.  James 
Blythe,  D.  D.,  of  Lexington,  Ey.,  extensively  known  throughout  the 
church,  was  elected  the  first  president.  Three  weeks  after  his  inaugu- 
ration in  1833,  the  institution  was  incorporated  as  Hanover  College. 

The  first  catalogue  issued  after  the  incorporation  presents  for  all  de- 
partments a  faculty  of  7  professors  and  4  assistants,  with  183  students; 
7  theological,  63  collegiate,  113  preparatory. 

While  the  institution  was  still  an  academy  its  directors  had,  in  1829, 
adopted  the  manual  labor  system  as  a  means  of  obtaining  and  support- 
ing students.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Crowe  and  Judge  Williamson 
McKce  Dunn  gave  each  50  acres  of  land  for  a  ftirm.  Carpenter,  cooper, 
and  wagon-maker  shops  were  erected,  and  printing  presses  were  ob- 
tained, and  the  students  were  required  to  spend  a  portion  of  time  each 
day  in  labor.  So  remarkable  was  the  success  of  the  college  under  this 
plan  in  gaining  students,  that  the  catalogue  of  1834-5  shows  an  aggre- 
gate of  236  students.  But  the  manual  labor  system  was  financially  a 
foilore.  It  involved  the  college  in  a  heavy  debt,  and  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

In  1836  the  venerable  Dr.  Blythe  resigned  the  presidency.  His  suc- 
cessor, a  Dr.  McAulay,  proved  an  ^'  impostor."  This  fact,  with  the 
destruction  of  a  college  building  by  a  tornado,  and  the  pressure  of  ^'hard 
times"  in  the  West  from  1837  to  1843,  made  the  following  years  a  time 
of  trial  and  difficulty,  and  the  attendance  materially  decreased  owing 
to  these  causes. 

The  third  president  of  the  college  was  Bev.  Dr.  E.  D.  McMaster.  He 
was  elected  in  1838  and  brought  to  the  position  eminent  talents,  ripe 
scholarship,  and  great  executive  ability.  He  introduced,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  board,  a  law  department.  Judge  Miles  C.  Eggleston  was 
elected  professor  of  law,  accepted,  and  remained  in  the  college  for  sev- 
eral  years. 

The  presidency  of  Dr.  McMaster  continued  for  five  years  and  was  ter- 
minated in  a  movement  which  almost  destroyed  the  college.  Dissatis- 
fied  with  the  condition  of  things  at  Hanover,  disa\>po\\\tAdL  \\i  \\i^  ^\£l^^ 
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number  of  students,  and  thinking  it  impossible  to  build  up  his  ideal 
institution  at  Hanover,  he  induced  a  majority  of  the  board  to  adopt  a 
resolution  to  surrender  their  charter  to  the  legislature  in  return  for  the 
charter  of  a  university  at  Madison.  Madison,  at  that  time,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  future  metropolis  of  southern  Indiana.  This  change  was 
made  in  1843,  and,  a  suitable  building  haviug  been  obtained,  the  presi- 
dent and  professors  (except  Dr.  Crowe)  and  about  sixty  of  the  students, 
with  the  libraries  and  apparatus,  removed  to  Madison  and  commenced 
operations  under  the  name  ^^  Madison  University." 

Dr.  Crowe  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  this  movement.  He  could 
not,  with  equanimity,  see  the  toils,  hopes,  and  prayers  of  eighteen  years 
coming  to  naught,  and  so,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  friends  of  the 
college,  he  immediately,  in  January,  1844,  opened  in  the  college  building 
(which  he  had  bought  in  when  exposed  for  sale  by  the  Madison  Univer- 
sity) ''  The  Hanover  Classical  and  Mathematical  Academy." 

A  charter  was  soon  obtained,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  in  Sep- 
tember, a  large  number  of  students  had  returned  and  all  the  college 
classes  were  formed  again.  He  was  able  to  publish  a  catalogue  with 
72  students  in  attendance,  and  the  following  faculty :  Bev.  J.  F.  Crowe, 
Chairman  of  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy ;  S.  Harrison 
Thompson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences ;  Minard 
Sturgus,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages ;  F.  Eckstein,  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages ;  Bev.  T.  W.  Hyner,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Languages. 

In  the  fall  both  institutions  were  ofifered  to  the  Synod  of  Indiana,  to 
be  taken  under  its  care.  The  Synod  gave  the  preference  to  Hanover, 
thus  a  second  time  adopting  it  as  their  college.  In  December,  1844,  a 
new  charter  was  obtained,  conferring  the  powers  of  a  university,  and 
placing  the  college  under  the  oversight  of  the  Synod  of  Indiana,  by 
giving  it  the  power  of  appointing  one-half  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

In  1846,  Eev.  Dr.  Sylvester  Scovel,  of  New  Albany,  was  elected  pres- 
ident. The  transfer  of  the  institution  to  Madison  had  stripped  it  of 
everything  except  the  college  building.  It  needed  library,  apparatus, 
and  endowment.  Dr.  Scovel,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Crowe,  soon 
raised  an  endowment  of  $40,000.  President  Scovel  died  in  1849,  but 
not  until  he  had  succeeded  in  starting  the  college  again  on  a  prosperous 
career.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Thomas,  who  served 
from  1849  to  1854.  During  Dr.  Thomas's  presidency  the  attendance  was 
greater  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  board  was  induced  to  begin 
the  erection  of  the  present  building.  This  building  was  begun  too 
early,  for  the  financial  condition  of  the  college  involved  the  board  in 
debt  from  which  it  did  not  soon  recover. 

Eev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  the 

college,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  talents  and  culture,  was  president 

from  1866  to  1857;  and  Rev.  James  Wood,  D.  D.,  who  had  in  former 

years  been  Profeasor  of  Biblical  Literature  iu  the  theological  depart- 
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menti  and  was  widely  known  and  honored  in  the  chnrch,  from  1859  to 
1866. 

If  the  efficiency  of  the  college  is  to  be  measured  by  the  work  done 
in  its  walls,  these  years  will  bear  comparison  with  auy  in  its  history. 
The  high  standard  of  duty  and  scholarship  was  firmly  maintained. 
Bat  they  were  not  years  of  prosperity,  if  that  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance,  100  in  1855  and  in  1868  only  56. 
This  decrease  was  caused  by  the  debt  on  the  college,  resulting  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  future,  and  by  the  approach  of  civil  war.  A  large  part 
of  the  patronage  of  the  college  was  from  the  Southern  States.  Thirty- 
one  per  cent,  of  its  students  were  from  the  South  in  1853 ;  in  1860  it 
had  only  two  students  south  of  Kentucky. 

During  the  years  1867  and  1868,  the  college  had  no  president,  but  its 
work  was  carried  on  by  three  Professors,  viz :  S.  H.  Thomson,  Dr. 
J,  W.  Scott,  and  J.  B.  Garritt.  By  teaching  six  hours  per  day,  they 
were  enabled  to  accomplish  the  entire  work  of  instruction. 

From  1869  up  to  the  present  time,  the  college  has  been  making  steady 
advancement,  notwithstanding  difficulties  and  perhaps  mistakes. 

The  timely  benefactions  of  its  friends  enabled  the  trustees  to  increase 
its  faculty  and  to  elect  a  president.  Rev.  Geo.  I).  Archibald,  D.  D., 
became  president  in  1868,  and  remained  two  years;  liev.  Geo.  C.  Heck- 
man,  D.  D.,  was  president  from  1870  till  1874;  and  on  his  resignation, 
Bev.  D.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  was  elected,  who  is  still  at  his  post  in  the 
college.  The  average  number  of  students  during  these  years  has  been 
130. 

The  first  year  of  Dr.  Heckman's  administration  was  signalized  b}'  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  free  tuition.  It  was  based  upon  the  entiow- 
ment  of  the  college,  and  was  designed  to  make  education  in  a  church 
college  as  free  as  in  that  of  the  State. 

• 

In  1880,  the  college  in  all  its  departments  was  with  great  unanimity 
opened  to  women.  The  experience  of  the  years  which  have  passed 
since  then  is  such  as  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  this  step.  During  these 
yeiirs,  too,  marked  advance  has  also  been  made  in  the  curriculum  of 
studies,  especially  in  the  departments  of  history,  literature,  modern 
languages,  and  natural  sciences ;  so  that  it  is  believed  that  the  course 
of  study  is  now  equal  to  that  of  any  college  in  the  State. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

The  classical  course  is  in  substance  identical  with  that  which  is  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  best  American  colleges.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  the  more  complete  preparation  for  the  profession  of  teaching 
and  post-graduate  studies  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  science  of  all 
kinds.  Graduates  in  this  course  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
students  who  enter  this  course  are  also  at  liberty  to  take  special  stud- 
ies of  the  scientific  course,  so  far  as  this  may  be  practicable. 
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SCIENTIFIC  COUBSE. 

The  scientific  coarse  requires  the  s«iine  time  as  the  classical,  and 
differs  from  it  mainly  by  the  substitution  of  German  and  additional 
studies  in  physical  science  and  mathematics,  for  the  Greek.  Graduates 
in  the  course  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  German  is 
begun  in  the  Freshman  class  and  is  completed  in  the  Sophomore  class. 

ELBCTIVES. 

In  the  advanced  classes,  when  it  is  thought  to  be  best  and  is  practi- 
cable, an  election  within  certain  limits  is  allowed  as  to  studies.  The 
studies  chosen  must  always  be  in  amount  and  character  sufficient  to 
place  the  respective  sections  of  the  classes  as  nearly  as  possible  on  an 
equality  as  to  wofk  required.  For  most  purposes  the  election  between 
the  classical  and  scientific  courses  is  all  that  is  desirable. 

The  college  now  has  a  faculty  of  the  president  and  six  professors ;  it 
has  libraries  of  10,000  volumes,  which  are  open  daily  and  in  daily  use ; 
a  well  selected  scientific  apparatus  and  a  good  cabinet  It  is  out  of 
debt  and  has  an  income  sufficient  to  meet  its  present  expenses,  and  is 
in  a  better  condition  to  do  a  good  work  for  the  church,  the  world,  and 
for  God  than  ever  before.  It  has  625  graduates,  and  at  least  400  stu- 
dents have  been  wholly  or  in  part  educated  within  its  walls. 

It  will  be  proper  in  closing  this  sketch  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few 
who  have  aided  the  cause  of  higher  education  through  Hanover  College. 
First  among  them  is  its  founder.  Dr.  John  Finley  Crowe,  D.  D.,  "  who 
for  more  than  thirty  years  with  heroic  benevolence,  self-denial,  and  for- 
titude identified  his  time,  talents,  and  interests  with  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  our  church."  Intimately  associated  with  him  was  Judge  Wil- 
liamson Dunn,  who  was  among  the  founders  of  both  Hanover  and 
Wabash  Colleges.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Lapsley,  of  New  Albany,  has  been  the 
most  munificent  benefactor  of  the  college ;  but  with  her  deserve  to  be 
named  Rev.  William  A.  Holliday,  of  Indianapolis,  John  King,  esq.,  of 
Madison,  Kev.  James  M'Eee,  D.  D.,  of  Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Don- 
nell,  of  Greensburgb,  Ind.  '^  A  like  spirit  animated,  and  still  animates, 
many  others  of  smaller  means,  whose  names  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
early  annals  of  Presbyterian  education  in  Indiana.'' 

FACULTY,  HANOVER  COLXEGB,  1890. 

D.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  Holliday  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Mental  Philosophy,  and  Crowe  Memorial  Professor  of  Biblii^l  In- 
struction. 


Note. — The  followiDg  are  the  sonrces  for  a  fall  history  of  the  college :  1.  Minutes 
of  the  board  of  trastees  and  of  the  faculty.    2.  The  catalogues  of  the  college,  espe- 
cially the  general  catalogue  pnblished  in  1883.    3.  Various  sketches  of  college  his- 
tory :  (a)  in  Hanover  Miscellany,  April,  1634 ;  (b)  appeal    of  Dr.  Crowe,  1858 ;  (o) 
Semi-CentenniBl  Sketch  by  Dr.  Heckman,  1876;  (d)  the  general  catalogue.    4.  Hifl- 
^*vjr  oftbe  College  (wanuacript)  by  Dr.  Crowe,  from  th©^g>umTi^U\iL\ft\^. 
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Bev.  Joshua  B,  Oarritt,  A,  M.,  Ph.  D.,  King  Professor  of  Greek  Lan- 
gttage  aiid  Literature^  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Frank  Lyford  Morse^  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Silas  C\  Day  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

A.  Harvey  Young,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Ayers  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Bev.  A.  P.  Keil,  A.  M.^  Mary  Edward  Hamilton  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Modem  Languages. 

Bev.  John  F.  Baird,  A.  M.,  James  A.  M^Kee  Professor  of  Ethics  and 
Christian  Evidences. 

Bev.  Alexander  S.  Hunter,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

George  P.  Hays,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  Extraordinary  on  English  Con- 
stitutional Law. 

John  DeWitt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  Extraordinary  on  History. 

John  Jay  Francis,  Lecturer  Extraordinary  on  English  Literature. 

,  Tea4iher  of  Piano  and  Organ. 

J.  Q.  Donnell,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  Extraordinary  on  Political  Economy. 

James  C.  Nelson,  Tutor. 

Alexander  Hartmau,  Tutor. 

Leila  A.  Garritt,  Librarian. 

STUDENTS. 

Post' Graduates, — Eva  M.  Fitzgerald,  B.  S.,  Hanover;  Ida  M.  Hen- 
nessy,  B.  S.,  Madison.    Post-gradutes,  2. 

Eablham  College. — Historical  Sketch.* 

QUAKER  element. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  eastern  Indiana  the  Friends  constituted  a 
large  and  influential  element  of  the  population. 

Bichmond,  the  seat  of  Earlham  College,  from  its  first  founding  has 
been  characteristically  a  Quaker  city.  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  includ- 
ing originally  in  ils  membership  all  the  Friends  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  was 
organized  here  in  1821'  and  has  continued  to  make  Bichmond  the  place 
of  its  annual  session. 

systematic  measures  for  education. 

As  early  as  1829,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  inauguration  of 
the  free  public  schools  in  Indiana,  this  bod^^  took  definite  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  schools  for  the  general  education  of  the 
children  of  its  members.  Thus  there  came  into  existence  among  the 
population  of  the  then  new  St>ates  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  numerous  schools 
of  both  primary  and  academic  grade,  under  Quaker  control,  and  patron- 
ized both  by  Friends  and  the  general  public. 

Nine  flouiishing  academies,  with  courses  of  study  preparatory  to 
Earlham  College,  are  still  maintained  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  southern  Mich- 
igan, and  eastern  Illinois,  as  monuments  of  this  enterprising  educational 
spirit  which  characterized  the  early  Friends  in  these  States. 


By  President  J.  J.  MIWe. 
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In  1832  the  first  movement  was  made  by  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
toward  the  founding  of  a  boarding  school  of  high  grade  which  should 
stand  as  the  head  of  this  wide-spread  system  of  denominational  schools. 
The  limited  means  of  these  pioneer  people  together  with  their  desire  to 
cultivate  habits  of  thrift  and  independence  in  their  children  led  them 
to  incorporate  into  the  plan  of  the  proposed  boarding  school  a  provision 
for  manual  labor  by  the  students.  AccordingFy  a  large  tract  of  land 
was  secured  as  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  school 
The  industrial  theory  was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable  and  wae 
abandoned,  but  to  it  Earlham  now  owes  an  exceptionally  fine  campus 
and  an  ample  athletic  field.  The  whole  amount  of  land  now  belonging 
to  .the  college  is  120  acres. 

OEOV^TTH. 

After  six  years  of  effort  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  for  the  school,  work  was  begun  with  a  nucleus  oi 
less  than  $6,000.  Throughout  its  history,  aside  from  the  income  from 
tuition  fees,  the  institution  has  been  dependent  upon  private  contribu- 
tions for  its  support  and  material  development.  Not  less  than  3,00€ 
names  in  America  and  Great  Britain  are  found  upon  its  list  of  benefac- 
.  tors.  Within  the  last  three  years,  the  friends  of  the  college  have  been 
especially  liberal  in  their  aid  and  the  present  estimated  value  of  iU 
grounds  and  buildings,  apparatus  and  invested  funds  is  $200,000. 

The  school  was  opened  in  June,  1847,  and  was  maintained  as  a  board- 
ing school  of  exceptionally  high  standard  until  1859,  when  it  received  a 
charter  from  the  State  under  the  name  of  ^'  E^arlham  College."  A  de- 
partment of  preparatory  instruction  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  beer 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  college. 

The  numerical  increase  of  the  Friends  in  the  Central  States  having 
led  to  the  establishment  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  embracing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  west  of  the  center  of  Indiana,  that  body  in  1879, 
by  invitation,  joined  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  in  £hemanagement  of  the 
college,  so  that  itisnow  underthejoint  control  of  the  largesttwo  bodies 
of  Friends  on  the  American  continent. 

During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  as  boarding  school  and  col- 
lege, about  5,000  students  have  been  in  attendance  upon  Earlham'^ 
classes.  Of  these  more  than  20  per  cent,  have  been  engaged  as  teachers 
in  public  and  private  schools  and  colleges. 

Two  hundred  students  have  been  graduated  from  the  college.  The 
number  of  students  of  full  college  standing  in  1886-'87  was  144,  oi 
whom  20  were  in  the  Senior  class. 

COEDI^CATION. 

^  Earlham  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  coeducation  in  this  country, 
Students  of  both  sexes  were  admitted  at  the  opening  of  Friends  Board- 
ing School. 
Tlie  £rat  class  graduated  from  the  college  ^m  1^^^^  ^?^  composed  ol 
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one  man  and  one  wpman.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  have  been 
women. 

Although  under  denominational  control,  Earlham  is  in  no  sense  a 
sectarian  college.  The  expressed  design  of  its  founders,  to  provide  for 
the  ^'  guarded  religious  education  "  of  youth,  survives  as  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  institution. 

The  religious  instruction  within  the  college  has  always  been  of  a 
positive  character  and  in  haroiony  with  evangelical  Christian  doctrine. 

But  in  connection  with  the  religious  work  of  the  college  there  has 
never  been  the  slightest  admixture  of  proselyting  influences.  The 
courses  of  study  and  the  instruction  have  at  all  times  been  such  as  to 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  broad  and  impartial  research  in  every  department 
of  truth. 

The  college  faculty  is  at  present  composed  of  eleven  professors.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  are  seven  teachers  in  the  departments  of  prepara- 
tory instruction,  music  and  painting.  The  total  number  of  officers 
and  instructors  is  twenty-two. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Four  buildings  accommodate  the  several  departments  of  the  college. 
Lindley  Hall,  erected  in  1888,  is  a  substantial  three-story  brick  and 
stone  structure  of  modern  design,  with  a  frontage  of  174  feet  and  depth 
of  159  feet.  It  contains  the  President's  office,  a  cabinet  61  by  70  with  bal- 
cony on  three  sides  and  a  professor's  private  workroom  immediately 
adjoining;  a  biological  laboratory  24  by  40  with  adjoining  private  work- 
room, a  library  and  reading  room  3'5  by  61  with  alcoves;  15  large  class 
rooms ;  an  art  gallery  60  by  38  with  two  alcoves ;  4  rooms  for  the  depart- 
ment of  music;  two  large  literary  society  halls;  a  ladies' gymnasium ; 
and  an  auditorium  having  a  seating  capacity  of  1,100. 

The  biological  laboratory  in  Lindley  Hall  is  furnished  with  an  ex- 
cellent microtome,  fifteen  compound  microscopes  (Bausch  and  Lomb 
model),  and  a  good  supply  of  accessory  apparatus. 

THE   CABINET. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  usefulness  of  the  cabinet  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  inventory : 

(a)  Twenty  complete  and  well-mounted  skeletons,  including  the  skel- 
eton of  a  large  elephant,  of  a  lion,  of  a  horse,  of  an  eagle,  and  of  a 
python  16  feet  in  length. 

(b)  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  stuffed  and  mounted  birds  and  ani- 
mals. 

(c)  Five  hundred  and  ninety  species  of  shells. 

{d)  Six  hundred  specimens  of  coral,  mainly  from  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands— many  of  them  very  fine, 

(e)  Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  specimens  of  volcanic  origin. 

(/)  Two  hundred  and  fifty  archaeological  specimens,  exclusive  of 
arrow-head£i. 
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[g)  Fifteen  handred  paleoutological  Bpeciea. 

(A)  Oue  tbousaiKt  aud  twenty  minerals  and  ores. 

(i)  One  hondred  and  fifty  botanical  Bpeciea  not  belonging  to  the  vi- 
cinity. 

(j)  A  collection  of  nearly  twelve  hondred  coins.  A  few  of  these  ate 
ancient,  inclading  some  Boman  copper  coins  of  great  value.  Borne  are 
mediicval,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  collection  is  made  np  of  modem 
coins.  Almost  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  are  represented.  There 
are  floe  collections  of  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Mexican,  Ital- 
ian, Turkish,  and  Egyptian  coins,  both  gold  and  silver.  Nearly  all  the 
German  and  Soath  American  States  are  represented ;  also  the  early 
Korth  American  colonies,  Obiua,  and  Japan. 

(it)  The  Earlfaam  College  Missionary  Society's  collection  of  miscella- 
neooB  articles  ftom  various  missionary  fields.  Thisincladesiuterestiug 
and  valuable  specimens  from  Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica, 
Mexico,  Obioa,  and  other  lauds. 

(I)  One  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  including  textile  fabrics, 
implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
heathen  idols  fVom  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  other  objects  of  edu- 
cational valne. 

The  ooltege  baa  a  fairly  good  working-library  of  5,000  volumes.  This 
ia  supplemented  by  the  10,000  volumes  in  the  Morrison  Library  of  Rich- 
mond, to  which  students  have  ft-ee  access. 

Parry  Hall  containa  a  laboratory  of  analytical  chemistry,  with  work- 
ing tables  and  complete  equipments  for  ii  students ;  a  balance  room ; 
a  physical  laboratory  well  supplied  with  apparatus;  a  battery  room; 
two  rooms  for  professors,  aud  an  admirably  arranged  lecture  room  with 
seats  for  160  students. 

The  astronomical  observatory  is  a  small  unpretentious  building,  but 
afibrds  good  facilities  for  the  practical  study  of  astronomy. 

It  is  furnished  with  an  achromatic  telescope  having  a  6j  inch  object 
glass,  6  eyepieces  affording  high  and  low  magnifying  powers,  and  a 
focal  length  of  8  feet ;  a  transit  instrnment,  and  sidereal  olock. 

Earlham  Hall,  the  original  boardiug-school  building,  is  now  devot«d 
exclusively  to  the  hoarding  department.  It  furnishes  good  accommo- 
dations for  150  students.  The  dormitory  system,  as  ordinarily  onder- 
stood,  has  never  prevailed  at  Earlham,  but  in  its  stead  a  well-ordered 
and  attractive  home  for  students  of  both  sexes  is  maintained  ander 
liberal  but  efficient  supervision. 

This  featnre  of  the  college  is  populitr  with  utudents,  although  mem- 
bers of  the  college  classes  have  the  option  of  boarding  within  the  opi- 
lege  or  with  families  in  the  vicinity. 

COUESES  OF  STDDT. 

Six  regular  collegiate  courses  of  study  a£, 
vided,  viz: 
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(1)  The  coarse  in  ancient  classics,  having  for  its  distinctive  studies 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literatures.  It  provides  for  the 
equivalent  of  4  hours  a  week  in  Greek  for  3 J  years  and  4  hours  per 
week  in  Latin  for  3  years,  2  years  of  preparatory  Latin  being  required 
for  admission  to  the  course. 

(2)  The  course  in  modern  classics,  in  which  the  German  and  French 
languages  and  literatures  are  the  characteristic  studies.  The  first  year 
of  this  course  corresponds  to  the  first  year  of  the  Latin  scientific  course. 
The  subsequent  three  years  are  almost  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
years  of  the  course  in  ancient  classics,  except  that  German  and  French 
are  substituted  for  Greek  and  Latin.  It  offers  three  full  years'  work  in 
German  and  two  in  French. 

(3)  The  Latin  and  science  course,  which  has  all  the  Latin  of  the 
course  in  ancient  classics  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  natural 
science,  mathematics,  and  English  of  the  scientific  course. 

(4)  The  natural  science  course,  embracing  the  usual  range  of  studies 
required  in  that  course  by  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  It  pro- 
vides for  2  full  years  (5  hours  per  week)  in  chemistry — one  year  being 
elective.  In  addition  to  12  full  weeks  preparatory  work,  11  weeks  of  6 
hours  each  are  given  to  physics.  Biology  is  a  required  study,  10  hours 
per  week  through  one  term,  and  is  offered  as  an  elective,  10  hours  per 
week  through  an  additional  year.  Geology  is  required  through  two 
terms,  5  hours  per  week  during  one  term  and  4  during  the  other.  Three 
hours  per  week  through  cue  term  is  devoted  to  mineralogy.  Students 
are  required  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  human  physiology  and 
botany  before  entering  this  course.  Psychology  and  related  subjects 
occupy  4  hours  per  week  throughout  the  Senior  year. 

(5)  The  history  course,  which  offers  as  a  specialty  nine  full  terms' 
work  (4  hours  per  week)  in  history  and  the  science  of  government. 

(6)  The  English  course,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  nine  full 
terms'  work  (4  hours  per  week)  upon  the  English  language,  English  lit- 
erature, and  Anglo  saxon. 

The  mathematical  studies  common  to  all  the  courses  are  geometry, 
solid  and  spherical ;  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical  ^  and  analytical 
geometry. 

In  addition  to  these  branches,  the  Latin  scientific  and  scientific 
courses  include  mathematical  drawing,  descriptive  geometry  and  calcu- 
lus, and  scientific  students  have  one  term  in  surveying. 

Analytical  mechanics  is  a  re(]uired  study  in  the  scientific  course  dur- 
ing one  term  of  the  Senior  year,  and  is  elective  in  the  Latin  scientific 
course. 

-  Descriptive  astronomy  is  a  required  study  through  one  term  in  all 
courses,  except  the  English  course,  in  which  it  is  elective.  Mathemat- 
ical astronomy  is  required  during  one  term  of  the  scientific  course,  and 
is  elective  in  the  Latin  scientific  course. 
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For  admission  to  tbe  Freshman  class  of  all  the  foregoing  courses  of 
study  examinations  are  required  in  English  grammar  and  composition, 
geography.  United  States  history,  and  general  history,  human  physi- 
ology, natural  philosophy,  botany,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  geom- 
etry, Latin  grammar,  Otesar's  commentaries,  and  Virgil's  uEneid. 

No  president  was  chosen  for  the  faculty  of  Earlham  College  until 
1866,  when  Barnabas  0.  Hobbs,  ll.  d.,  was  elected  to  the  place.  He 
continued  in  the  position  two  years,  until  1368,  when,  having  been 
elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Indiana, 
he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph 
Moore.  President  Moore  served  fifteen  years.  In  1883  he  was  obliged 
by  failing  health  to  withdraw  from  the  college.  During  the  year  1883-84 
Prof.  William  P.  Pinkham  acted  as  president  |>ro  tem.  In  the  spring  of 
1884  Joseph  J.  Mills,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  and  entered 
upon  his  duties. 

President  Mills  is  a  native  of  Marion  County,  Indiana.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  upon  a  farm  and  his  preparatory  education  was  received  at  a 
county  school  near  Indianapolis.  In  1865  he  entered  Michigan  Cni- 
versity,  passing  examinations  upon  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year 
and  taking  Sopbomore  standing. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  want  of  money  with  which  to  meet  expenses 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  college  work.  He  at  once  began  teach- 
ing as  principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  prepared  for  college — 
holding  that  position  until  tbe  winter  of  1868.  He  then  spent  five  months 
as  a  student  in  Earlham  Oollege.  In  1869  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Wabash,  Ind.,  and  after  two  years  of  service  in  that 
capacity  he  was  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Wabash 
schools,  in  which  position  he  continued  for  two  years.  In  1873  he  re- 
signed his  place  at  Wabash  to  accept  the  assistant  superintendency  of 
the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis.  In  1878  Earlham  Gollege  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  In  1884  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Indiana]>oIis  schools  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Earlham 
Oollege.  Under  his  administration  the  college  has  advanced  in  thorough 
scholarship,  and  in  its  president  the  institution  has  a  strong  represent- 
ative among  the  college  men  of  the  State. 

NoTBE  Dame. 

The  Roman  Gatholic  priesthood  as  well  as  the  Protestant  ministry 
were  enterprising  and  energetic  in  pushing  their  way  into  the  north- 
west, and  in  planting  their  schools  and  colleges.  In  this  vast  region 
the  Jesuit  fathers  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  first  of  pioneers. 
In  the  promotion  of  thorough  classical  learning  they  nave  not  been  be- 
hind their  Protestant  brethren. 

In  the  year  1830  the  tract  of  land  now  known  as  Notre  Dame  was 
purchased  from  the  Government  by  the  Very  Rev.  S.  T,  Badin,  the  first 
Oatbohc priest  ever  ordained  in  the  United  States.    Father  Badin,  whose 
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(1)  The  course  in  aucieDt  classics,  having  for  its  distinctive  studies 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literatures.  It  provides  for  the 
equivalent  of  4  hours  a  week  in  Greek  for  3J  years  and  4  hours  per 
week  in  Latin  for  3  years,  2  years  of  preparatory  Latin  being  required 
for  admission  to  the  course. 

(2)  The  course  in  modern  classics,  in  which  the  German  and  French 
languages  and  literatures  are  the  characteristic  studies.  The  first  year 
of  this  course  corresponds  to  the  first  year  of  the  Latin  scientific  course. 
The  subsequent  three  years  are  almost  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
years  of  the  course  in  ancient  classics,  except  that  German  and  French 
are  substituted  for  Greek  and  Latin.  It  offers  three  full  years'  work  in 
German  and  two  in  French. 

(3)  The  Latin  and  science  course,  which  has  all  the  Latin  of  the 
course  in  ancient  classics  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  natural 
science,  mathematics,  and  English  of  the  scientific  course. 

(4)  The  natural  science  course,  embracing  the  usual  range  of  studies 
required  in  that  course  by  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  It  pro- 
vides for  2  full  years  (5  hours  per  week)  in  chemistry — one  year  being 
elective.  In  addition  to  12  full  weeks  preparatory  work,  11  weeks  of  6 
hours  each  are  given  to  physics.  Biology  is  a  required  study,  10  hours 
per  week  through  one  term,  and  is  offered  as  an  elective,  10  hours  per 
week  through  an  additional  year.  Geology  is  required  through  two 
terms,  5  hours  per  week  during  one  term  and  4  during  the  other.  Three 
hours  per  week  through  cue  terra  is  devoted  to  mineralogy.  Students 
are  required  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  human  physiology  and 
botany  before  entering  this  course.  Psychology  and  related  subjects 
occupy  4  hours  per  week  throughout  the  Senior  year. 

(5)  The  history  course,  which  offers  as  a  specialty  nine  full  terms' 
work  (4  hours  per  week)  in  history  and  the  science  of  government. 

(G)  The  English  course,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  nine  full 
terms'  work  (4  hours  per  week)  upon  the  English  language,  English  lit- 
erature, and  Anglo  saxon. 

The  mathematical  studies  common  to  all  the  courses  are  geometry, 
solid  and  spherical ;  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical ;  and  analytical 
geometry. 

In  addition  to  these  branches,  the  Latin  scientific  and  scientific 
courses  include  mathematical  drawing,  descriptive  geometry  and  calcu- 
lus, and  scientific  students  have  one  term  in  surveying. 

Analytical  mechanics  is  a  required  study  in  the  scientific  course  dur- 
ing one  term  of  the  Senior  year,  and  is  elective  in  the  Latin  scientific 
course. 

Descriptive  astronomy  is  a  required  study  through  one  term  in  all 
courses,  except  the  English  course,  in  which  it  is  elective.  Mathemat- 
ical astronomy  is  required  during  one  term  of  the  scientific  course,  and 
is  elective  in  the  Latin  scientific  course. 
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For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  all  the  foregoing  courses  of 
study  examinations  are  required  in  English  grammar  and  composition, 
geography,  United  States  history,  and  general  history,  human  physi- 
ology, natural  philosophy,  botany,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  geom- 
etry, Latin  grammar,  GsBsar's  commentaries,  and  Yirgil's  ^neid. 

No  president  was  chosen  for  the  faculty  of  Earlham  Gollege  until 
1866,  when  Barnabas  0.  Hobbs,  ll.  d.,  was  elected  to  the  place.  He 
continued  in  the  position  two  years,  until  1868,  when,  having  been 
elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Indiana, 
he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph 
Moore.  President  Moore  served  fifteen  years.  In  1883  he  was  obliged 
by  failing  health  to  withdraw  from  the  college.  During  the  year  1883-84 
Prof.  William  P.  Pinkham  acted  as  president  j>ro  tern.  In  the  spring  of 
1884  Joseph  J.  Mills,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  and  entered 
upon  his  duties. 

President  Mills  is  a  native  of  Marion  County,  Indiana.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  upon  a  farm  and  his  preparatory  education  was  received  at  a 
county  school  near  Indianapolis.  In  1865  he  entered  Michigan  CTni- 
versity,  passing  examinations  upon  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year 
and  taking  Sopbomore  standing. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  want  of  money  with  which  to  meet  expenses 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  college  work.  He  at  once  began  teach- 
ing as  principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  prepared  for  college — 
holding  that  position  until  the  winter  of  1868.  He  then  spent  five  months 
as  a  student  in  Earlham  Gollege.  In  1869  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Wabash,  Ind.,  and  after  two  years  of  service  in  that 
capacity  he  was  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Wabash 
schools,  in  which  position  he  continued  for  two  years.  In  1873  he  re- 
signed his  place  at  Wabash  to  accept  the  assistant  superintendency  of 
the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis.  In  1878  Earlham  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  In  1884  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Indianapolis  schools  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Earlham 
College.  Under  his  administration  the  college  has  advanced  in  thorough 
scholarship,  and  in  its  president  the  institution  has  a  strong  represent- 
ative among  the  college  men  of  the  State. 

NoTBE  Dame. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  as  well  as  the  Protestant  ministry 
were  enterprising  and  energetic  in  pushing  their  way  into  the  north- 
west, and  in  planting  their  schools  and  colleges.  In  this  vast  region 
the  Jesuit  fathers  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  first  of  pioneers. 
In  the  promotion  of  thorough  classical  learning  they  nave  not  been  be- 
hind their  Protestant  brethren. 

In  the  year  1830  the  tract  of  land  now  known  as  Notre  Dame  was 
purchased  from  the  Government  by  the  Very  Rev.  S.  T,  Badin,  the  first 
Oatholicpriest  ever  ordained  in  the  United  States.    Father  Badin,  whose 
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missionary  field  embraced  the  whole  uorthwestern  territory,  had  becon 
acquainted  with  the  locality  in  his  travels,  and  admiring  its  beauty  d< 
termined  to  secure  it  for  a  future  college.  With  this  in  view  he  tran 
ferred  it  to  the  bishop  of  Yincennes,  who,  to  accomplish  the  design  < 
the  venerable  priest,  deeded  it,  in  1842,  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Hoi 
Gross,  a  religious  society  organized  in  France  by  the  Abb6  Moreaa,  A 
the  instruction  of  youth. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  Father  Badin  the  place  seems  to  have  bee 
consecrated  to  religion,  being  known  to  the  Indian  converts  and  tl 
few  Catholic  settlers  of  the  surrounding  country  as  St.  Mary's  of  tl 
Lake.  It  was  made  the  headquarters  of  two  zealous  missionaries,  tl 
Bev.  L.  Deseille  and  Bevi  B.  Petit,  who,  after  converting  many  Indiai 
to  the  faith,  at  last  went  to  their  reward,  and  their  ashes  now  quiet) 
re)>ose  under  the  church  at  Notre  Dame. 

The  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross  took  possession  of  Notre  Dame  i 
1841 ;  and  the  Very  Eev.  E.-  Sorin,  then  the  superior  of  the  congregatic 
in  America,  went  to  work,  although  his  means  were  very  limited,  an 
began  clearing  the  forest  preparatory  to  building  the  college,  in  ordi 
to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  bishop.  The  name  of  tl 
place  was  clianged  from  St.  Mary's  to  Notre  Dame  du  Lac  (Our  Lady  < 
the  Lake),  which  in  the  course  of  time  was  shortened  to  Notre  Dame. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years  other  members  arrived  fh> 
France,  and  after  having  erected  some  small  buildings  to  the  south  < 
the  lake  the  little  band  found  itself  strong  enough  to  undertake  tl 
building  of  the  college,  and  on  the  28th  of  August  the  corner-stone  wi 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Before  the  winter  set  in  the  bnil 
ing  was  under  roof,  and  the  next  spring  it  was  completed. 

In  June,  1844,  the  few  students  were  removed  from  the  farmhouse  i 
the  new  building,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  first  Commencemei 
exercises  took  place.  Through  the  spontaneous  kindness  of  Hon.  Jol 
D.  Defrees,  then  a  member  of  the  legislature,  a  charter  giving  the  insi 
tution  university  privileges  was  granted,  and  Notre  Dame  was  fair 
placed  on  its  feet.  By  degrees  the  farm  was  cleared,  and  the  hand 
labor  grasping  the  hand  of  culture,  the  hum  of  industry  was  mingU 
with  the  voice  of  prayer. 

The  first  president  of  the  college  was  the  Very  Eev.  B.  Sorin,  wil 
whom  in  the  early  days  of  Notre  Dame  were  associated  Bev.  F.  Oointc 
who  died  in  1854,  and  the  Very  Bev.  A.  Granger,  who  still  resides  \ 
Notre  Dame.  Father  Sorin  held  the  office  of  president  from  1844 
1865,  when  he  became  provincial  of  the  order  in  the  United  States,  ai 
the  increased  cares  of  office  obliged  him  to  delegate  to  another  tl 
immediate  direction  of  the  college. 

During  the  administration  of  Father  Sorin  the  foundations  of  Not 
Dame  were  deeply  and  solidly  laid.    Save  the  bare  land  and  the  syi 
pathy  of  the  benevolent  and  charitable,  the  young  community  had 
the  beginning  actually  no  means  except  the  bY^^m^  ot  ^^«^^\^^^ 
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own  feeble  strength,  and,  after  a  time,  the  tnitiou  of  a  few  students, 
which  for  many  a  year  was  a  very  smaU  sam  indeed.  But  faith  and 
zeal  did  not  go  unrewarded.  Little  by  little,  every  year  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  last.  Slowly  the  number  of  students  crept  up  from  1 
to  100.  These,  spread  over  the  country,  became  the  best  advertisement, 
and  soon  there  were  200  matriculates,  then  300,  400,  and  500,  until  the 
halls  were  overflowing. 

In  1865,  the  old  college  building  was  in  the  short  space  of  two  months 
transformed  into  a  more  imposing  structure,  160  feet  in  length,  80  feet 
in  width,  and  six  storieB  high,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Notre 
Dame.  On  May  31,  1866,  this  edifice  was  dedicated,  and  the  statue 
blessed  by  Bishop  Spalding,  assisted  by  five  bishops  and  a  very  great 
number  of  priests,  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  concourse  of  |)eople 
ever  gathered  until  then  at  Notre  Dame. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1879,  Notre  Dame  was  subjected  to  one  of  the 
severest  of  trials.  Five  of  the  university  buildings,  including  the  main 
one,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  contents  of  the  museums, 
libraries,  class  rooms,  study  halls,  etc.,  were  burned  to  ashes,  or  irre- 
trievably ruined.  But  the  energy  and  recuperative  powers  of  the  insti- 
tution were  equal  to  the  emergency.  While  the  fire  still  lingered  among 
the  smouldering  ruins,  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  new  building  was 
begun ;  and  when  the  students  returned  in  September  following,  they 
found  on  the  site  of  the  old  building  a  large  and  magnificent  edifice. 
Since  then  the  progress  of  Notre  Dame  has  rendered  necessary  the  con- 
struction of  a  wing  on  either  side  and  several  large  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  This  seat  of  leai*ning  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  yearsv 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  E.  Walsh,  who  is  known  as 
a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  a  priest  of  thorough  training,  singularly 
amiable,  and  full  of  zeal  in  his  sacred  calling,  whose  rare  administra- 
tive ability  and  enterprising  spirit  have  exercised  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  university. 

The  present  condition  of  the  institution  is  that  of  a  prosperous,  well- 
manned,  classical  college,  where  the  students  are  thoroughly  drilled. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  perfection  attained  in  the  Latin 
language  in  an  institution  conducted  by  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  church, 
among  whom  that  classic  tongue  has  never  been  allowed  to  die.  The 
poetry  in  hexameter  and  the  difficult  Horation  measures,  which  from 
time  to  time  appear  in  the  periodicals  of  the  college,  bear  witness  that 
Notre  Dame  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule  in  Catholic  institutions. 

Nor  is  science  neglected.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  fertile  St.  Joseph 
Valley  give  increasing  occupation  to  the  naturalist,  the  fruits  of  whose 
labors  are  preserved  in  the  herbarium  and  museum.  The  geology  of 
the  Great  Lake  Basin,  and  the  multifarious  mineral  specimens  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  open  other  interesting  fields  of  science, 
which  have  been  duly  tilled,  and  the  philosophical  apparatus  appears 
to  have  gathered  no  rust  or  dust  from  neglect.    The  courses  of  law  and 
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civil  engineering  are  in  active  operation,  and  there  is  a  preparatory 
coarse  of  medicine  wbich  has  long  been  conducted  under  the  care  of  an 
eminent  and  experienced  practitioner.  A  commercial  school  here  has 
always  borne  a  good  reputation  among  business  men,  so  that  its  gradu- 
ates find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment,  which  is  probably  the 
best  test  of  worth. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
establishment,  but  non-Catholics  have  always  availed  themselves,  in 
large  numbers,  of  the  educational  advantages  here  offered. 

SCIENCE  HALL  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  ENOINEEBINQ. 

Science  Hall  at  Notre  Dame  is  a  large  structure,  in  the  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture,  131  feet  long  by  104  feet  broad,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  30  large  rooms.  The  school  of  mechanical  engineering  occu- 
pies the  basement  and  consists  of  a  central  room,  or  hall  50x46,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  number  of  laboratories  and  workshops,  12  in  num- 
ber, all  for  the  mechanic  arts.  Next  to  this  Is  the  spacious  metallurgical 
laboratory  of  the  school  of  mines. 

Connecting  with  the  school  of  mechanical  engineering  is  a  large, 
airy,  well-lighted  room  devoted  to  electrical  engineering.  Among  a 
number  of  other  things  here  we  noticed  a  100-light  Edison  dynamo 
presented  to  the  Notro  Dame  Science  Hall  by  the  Edison  Electric  Light 
Company.  This  furnishes  light  for  the  Academy  of  Music,  close  by, 
and  for  the  various  laboratories,  lecture-rooms  and  cabinets  of  science 
hall.  It  is  also  used  for  experimental  work  when  very  strong  currents 
are  required.  Besides  the  Edison,  there  is  a  Yaudepoel  dynamo  of 
smaller  size,  and  one  of  the  Maxim  type,  which  supply  electric  currents 
for  ordinary  work  in  the  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms.  The  power  for  running  these  dynamos  is  generated  by  an 
Armingtou  <&  Sims  highspeed  automatic  engine,  donated  to  Science 
Hall  by  the  Armington  &  Sims  Engine  Company,  of  Providence,  B.  I. 

Connected  with  Notre  Dame  there  are  also  a  gymnasium,  well- 
equipped  for  the  physical  training  of  its  students,  and  a  musical  col- 
lege for  the  education  of  those  who  seek  its  benefits  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  important  art.  The  literary  societies  offer  the  usual  advantages 
of  such  institutions,  and  their  halls  and  libraries  are  equipped  for  use- 
ful work. 

The  college  course  at  Notre  Dame  is  equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored 
classical  college,  and  the  college  bears  throughout  the  Northwest  an 
enviable  reputation  for  the  thorough  training  which  the  students  receive 
within  its  walls.  As  a  Christian  institution,  built  and  maintained  upon 
Catholic  principles,  it  is  fostered  and  maintained  for  the  promotion  of 
sound  learning  and  for  the  glory  of  the  church|  and  it  offers  to  the 
young  people  of  all  denominations  a  valuable  mental,  moral,  mechan- 
ical and  manual  training.  It  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  its  gen- 
eration and  within  its  sphere. 
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FoBT  Wayne  CoLLEaE. 

• 

At  the  third  session  of  the  North  Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  held  at  Lafayette,  lud.,  In  September,  1846,  the  Fort 
Wayne  Female  College  was  organized.  The  first  session  of  the  board 
of  trustees  was  held  informally  on  the  28th  of  September,  1840.  They 
were  regularly  organized,  however,  under  a  charter  June  19, 1847,  and 
the  corner  stone  of  the  college  building  laid  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  Bev.  Samuel  Brenton  delivering  an  address  on  the  occasion. 

Hon.  A.  O.  Huestis  was  the  first  president,  serving  from  September, 
1847,  to  May,  1848,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  O.  H.  Rounds,  who  held 
the  position  until  July  30, 1849.  Upon  his  resignation  the  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Bev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  who  held  the  position 
until  he  resigned  on  September  3, 1850.  Hon.  A.  C.  Huestis  was  acting 
president  until  April  19, 1852.  Rev.  S.  T.  Gillett  was  president  until 
September  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Brenton,  who  held  the  position  until  August  4, 1855.  Rev.  Reuben  D. 
Robinson  was  president  from  the  last  date  mentioned  until  December 
18, 1866,  and  then  again  for  the  five  years  succeeding  March  20, 1872. 

Dr.  Robinson,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Yocum,  D.  D.,  who  served 
the  college  as  president  for  eleven  years,  tendering  his  resignation  June 
14, 1888.  The  trustees  at  this  meeting  elected  Rev.  H.  N.  Herrick  as 
president,  who  is  still  (August^  1889)  serving  in  that  capacity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  progress  of  the  school  was  not  the  most  satisfiEic- 
tory,  but  steps  were  taken,  as  occasion  seemed  to  demand^  to  remedy- 
existing  deficiencies.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1849,  the  president  laid 
before  the  board  of  trustees  a  communication  from  Rev.  Samuel  Bren- 
ton on  the  subject  of  a  male  department  in  connection  with  the  college, 
which  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Edsall 
and  Williams.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1849,  a  resolution  looking  to  the  consummation  of  the  above  plan 
was  laid  on  the  table.  In  M^rch,  1850,  the  faculty  in  a  written  request 
to  the  board  asked  the  privilege  of  admitting  male  students  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  term.  This  request  was  granted,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  on  the  17th  of  August,  1852,  ^'  it  was  resolved  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  college  for  the 
education  of  males  at  this  place,  to  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
North  Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that  the 
Fort  Wayne  Female  College  does,  and  that  we  will  co-operate  with  the 
North  Indiana  Conference  and  the  friends  of  education  in  carrying  into 
effect  such  a  project." 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1855,  the  "Fort  Wayne  Female  College" 
and  the  "  Fort  Wayne  Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Men  "  were  con- 
solidated, forming  a  new  institution  known  as  "  Fort  Wayne  College." 

The  college  has  had  a  continued  struggle  for  existence  from  its  be- 
ginning until  within  the  past  few  years.    Rev.  R.  D.  Robinson,  D.  D^ 
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who  presided  over  the  institation  for  seventeen  years,  and  Rev.  W.  P. 
7ocum,  D.  D.J  who  sustained  the  same  relation  to  it  for  eleven  years, 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  faith^l,  conscientious,  and  persist- 
ent efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  school.  They  were,  however,  ably  as- 
sisted by  such  men  as  William  Rockhill,  Allen  Hamilton,  Joseph  K. 
Bdgerton,  John  M.  Miller,  George  Breckeuridge,  and  many  others. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Local  Preachers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
September  11  to  14,  1S80,  the  following  action  was  taken: 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  September  14, 1886. 

To  the  National  Association  of  Local  Preachers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church : 

Dear  Brethren  :  Your  committee  on  education  would  respectfully 
recommend  the  following  plan  for  the  educational  work  of  the  associa- 
tion: 

First.  That  the  efforts  of  the  association  shall  be  confined  and  di- 
reoted  to  only  one  institution  of  learning  at  a  time. 

Second.  That  such  benefactions  shall  be  continued  until  such  institu- 
tion be  placed  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  and  be  thereby  made  perma- 
nently an  honor  to  the  association  thus  fostering  it. 

Third.  That  the  institution  selected  shall  be  required,  before  receiv- 
ing any  aid  from  the  association,  to  adopt  in  a  legal  manner,  in  consider- 
ation of  such  aid,  resolutions,  or  other  suitable  binding  action,  providing: 
That  special  rates  and  facilities  shall  be  granted  to  all  students  who 
are  local  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or  the  children 
of  such,  and  also  to  all  students  who  may  be  preparing  themselves  for 
missionary  work. 

Fourth.  That  all  funds  of  the  association  not  otherwise  specifically 
appropriated  or  designated  by  the  donors  thereof  shfiCll  belong  to  the 
educational  fund,  and  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  institution, 
under  the  direction  of  the  educational  committee. 

Fifth.  That  the  educational  committee  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
prepare  and  adopt  plans  lor  collections  in  aid  of  the  educational  fund. 

And  your  committee  further  report  that  they  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Fort  Wayne  College,  which 
they  append  hereto. 

Your  committee  have  inquired  into  the  status  of  the  college  and  find 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Fort  Wayne  College  are  a  legally  organized 
body  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  under  a  special  char- 
ter  granting  unusual  privileges. 

They  also  learn  that  the  local  preachers  of  the  North  Indiana  Confer- 
ence, acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  your  association  offered  at  its 
last  annual  session,  have  organized  and  agreed  to  raise  $3,000  for  the 
college,  as  their  [)art  of  your  aid  thereto.  Of  this  sum  $795.65  has 
already  been  secured. 
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And  yoar  committee^  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  statements  in 
said  oomnmnication  from  the  board  of  trustees,  also  in  view  of  the  action 
your  body  heretofore  had,  and  that  said  college  is  the  first  applicant, 
therefore  and  in  consideration  of  its  central  location,  its  healthy  Chris- 
tian work  and  influences,  and  the  promising  field  of  its  operations,  we 
recommend  that  the  Fort  Wayne  College  be  selected  by  the  association 
to  be  the  recipient  of  its  benefactions,  and  be  declared  to  be  under  its 
patronage. 

Geo.  W.  Moonby, 
W.  B.  Chad  WICK, 
Lewis  H.  Cole, 
Chauncey  Shaffer, 

Com,  Advisory. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  the  trustees  to  the  association  referred 
to  above : 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Mooney,  W.  B.  Chadwick,  and  C.  H.  Harding,  educa- 
tional committee,  and  Messl's.  Chauncey  Shaffer  and  L.  H.  Cole,  ad- 
visory committee  thereto,  of  the  JS^ational  Association  of  Local  Preach- 
ers, M.  E.  Church. 

Dear  Brethren  :  In  view  of  the  favorable  action  taken  by  your 
association  in  behalf  of  the  Fort  Wayne  College,  at  its  session  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1885,  we  feel  emboldened  to  present  our  institution  again  to  your 
consideration. 

We  have  adopted  resolutions  providing  for  special  rates  and  facilities 
for  students  who  are  local  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  also  for  the  children  of  local  preachers,  and  for  students  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  missionary  work. 

We  desire  your  endorsement  as  an  association.  In  the  event  of  your 
aid  to  the  extent  of  the  endowment  of  a  chair  in  our  college,  we  suggest 
that  it  be  named  in  a  manner  to  become  a  permanent  record  of  your 
munificence  and  practical  aid  to  the  cause  of  education.  Should  your 
association  be  enabled,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  do  more  than  this, 
we  would  meet  it  in  a  corresponding  spirit,  and  give  you  an  equitable 
representation  upon  the  board  of  trustees.  You  would  then  be  joint 
owners  with  us  of  our  college,  for  the  legal  title  is  The  Trustees  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  College. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  Hartman, 

Ftc6  President 

D.  C.  WOOLPORT, 

Secretary. 

Favorable  action  was  taken  by  this  association  at  subsequent  meet- 
ings and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  visitors  held  June 
19  and  20, 1889,  propositions  were  made  by  the  representatives  of  this 
association  that  they  would  furnish  the  college  certain  needed  financial 
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aid  provided  the  name  of  the  institution  was  chanf^ed  to  William  Taylor 
College  or  University  as  might  be  hereafter  determined  upon.  The 
proposition  was  accepted,  the  proper  committees  appointed  looking  to 
the  proposed  change,  and  at  the  present  time,  August,  1889,  the  pre- 
liminary steps  have  been  taken  and  the  change  is  apparently  an  assured 
fact. 

The  institution  has  numbered  among  its  faculty  some  excellent 
teachers,  and  the  grade  of  its  college  work  has  been  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  usual  preparatory  training  schools. 

The  following  represents  the  faculty  and  the  departments  of  Fort 
Wayne  College : 

FACULTY. 

C.  B.  Stomen,  A.  M.,  M.  !>.,  LL.  D.,  Dean,  25  Broadway,  Professor  of 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
William  P.  Whery,  M.  D.,  M.  R.,  C.  P.,  Secretary^  26  Madison  street, 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Obstetrics, 
George  W.  McCaskey,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Medicine  and  Clinical  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Nervous  System. 
Joseph  L.  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Charles  R.  Dryer,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
I.  Ellis  Lyons,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Kent  K.  Wheelock,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 
George  B.  Stemen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Walter  W.  Barnett,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Alpheus  P.  Buchman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
Neal  Hardy,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
H.  D.  Wood,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Abdominal  Surgery. 
Vesta  M.  W.  Swarts,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 
R.  W.  Thrift,  M.  D.,  EmerituH  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
James  S.  Gregg,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Moore's  Hill  Collbge. 

Moore's  Hill  College  is  situated  at  Moore's  Hill,  in  Dearborn  County, 
southeastern  Indiana.  It  was  founded  in  1864.  In  December,  1853,  a 
meeting  of  citizens  in- that  vicinity  was  held  to  consider  the  question  of 
establishing  a  seminary  or  college  at  that  place.  Among  those  present 
and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  initial  steps  of  the  enterprise  were 
Rev.  T.  G.  Beharell,  D.  D.,  John  C.  Moore,  Dr.  H.  G.  Bowers,  Joseph 
McCreary,  and  others.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
solicit  contributions,  and  instructed  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
At  a  meeting  held  shortly  after  this,  in  December,  1853,  the  amounts 
contributed  were  reported  and  were  considered  snfQcient  to  justify  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  The  necessary  steps  toward  in- 
corporation were  taken,  and  in  the  following  January,  1854,  the  insti- 
tution was  duly  incorporated. 
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The  college  was  organized  and  for  a  time  controlled  on  tlie  joint  stock 
plan.  In  1855  the  trustees  tendered  to  the  Southeastern  Indiana  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch  the  fee  simple  of  the  prop- 
er^ of  the  said  institution.  The  conference  accepted  the  generous  offer, 
and  appointed  commissioners  ^<  to  receive,  hold,  and  vote  the  stock  of 
said  institution  on  behalf  of  the  conference.'' 

The  college  is  supported  by  income  from  endowment,  by  tuition,  and 
by  public  contributions.  The  grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  and  appa- 
ratus are  valued  at  $28,200.  The  endowment  is  $20,000.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library  is  1,000. 

The  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  and  the 
faculty.  The  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  extends 
through  four  years,  and  embraces  the  ordinary  branches  of  advanced 
academic  learning,  and  much  of  what  is  taught  in  representative  Amer- 
ican  colleges. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  study  there  have  been  established 
a  normal  department,  a  department  of  music,  and  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment. There  are  seven  instructors  and  an  annual  enrollment  of  130 
students. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  presidents  and  the  time  during  which 
each  served:  Bev.  Samuel  E.Adams,  1856-'62;  Eev.  William  O.  Pierce, 
1862*'64 ;  Eev.  Thomas  Harrison,  1864-'70  j  Eev.  J.  H.  Martin,  1870-72; 
Eev.  F.  A.  Hester,  1872-76 ;  Eev.  John  P.  D.  John,  1876-79,  and 
1880-'82  5  Eev.  J.  H.  Doddridge,  1879-'80;  Dr.  L.  G.  Adkinson,  1882-»87; 
Bev.  6.  F.  Jenkins,  1887  to  present  time.  Moore's  Hill  College,  like 
many  other  institutions,  has  passed  through  many  stormy  seasons. 
During  the  past  ten  years  the  interest  in  this  college  has  been  gradually 
increasing.  The  college  building  is  a  large  three-story  brick  structure, 
located  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  campus  of  seven  acres,  and  present- 
ing a  good  appearance. 

The  following  list  shows  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Moore's  HiU 
Oollege  in  1890 : 
G.  P.  Jenkins,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 

Philosophy  and  English  Literature. 
Monroe  Vayhinger,  A.  M.,  Vice  President^  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

and  German. 
Edward  B.  T.  Spencer,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Andrew  J.  Biguey,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Charles  W.  Lewis,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Normal  Department 
Miss  Lillian  Carter,  Tutor  in  Latin. 
Miss  Estella  Leonard,  Principal  of  Music  Department 
Miss  Estella  Leonard,  Secretary, 
E.  B,  T.  Spencer,  Librarian. 
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Habtsyille  College. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1850,  this  institution  was  chartered  under 
the  name  of  ^^  The  Hartsville  Academy."  It  was  founded  by  the  In- 
diana Conference  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  with  the  aid  of  citi- 
zens in  Bartholomew  County.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  with  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  board,  also 
^*  to  appoint  a  president,  professors,  and  other  instructors  who  should 
constitute  the  faculty  of  Hartsville  Academy,"  who  ^^  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  trustees  should  have  power  to  grant  all  such  degrees  in 
the  sciences  and  arts  as  are  customary  in  other  such  colleges,  univer- 
sities, or  academies  of  the  United  States."  On  the  first  Monday  of 
May,  1850,  the  school  was  oi>ened,  with  Prof.  James  McD.  Miller,  A.  M., 
a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  University,  class  1849,  in  charge. 
Soon  other  conferences  of  the  church  cooperated  in  maintaining  the 
school. 

By  act  of  the  legislature  February  8,  1851,  the  name  was  changed 
from  the  "  Hartsville  Academy  "  to  the  "  Hartsville  University,"  with 
power  ^^  to  establish  the  various  schools  of  a  university."  But  failing 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  conferences  which  had  been  expected,  the 
institution  was  continued  as  an  academy  until  about  the  year  1865, 
when  it  began  to  employ  professors  as  in  the  difl:erent  departments  of 
a  college.  March  5, 1882,  the  charter  was  again  changed.  The  number 
of  trustees  was  reduced  from  27  to  16,  four  from  each  of  the  coopera- 
ting conferences,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  conference  and  to  con- 
tinue in  ofiice  four  years,  and  the  institution  was  made  in  name  what  it 
was  in  reality — ^a  college. 

Professor  Miller  was  succeeded  in  1852  by  the  Bev.  David  Shuck, 
A.  M.,  also  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  class  of  1846.  Bev. 
Shuck  continued  in  the  presidency  for  thirteen  years.  Within  this 
period  a  scholarship  endowment  plan  was  instituted,  and  scholarships 
amounting  to  ne^ir  $200,000  were  sold;  also  the  present  building,  a  brick 
structure,  60  by  80  feet  and  three  stories  high,  was  erected  in  the  center 
of  a  beautiful  campus  of  seventeen  acres,  immediately  south  of  the  town. 
In  1865  Professor  Shuck  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  J.  Woodbury  Scribner, 
A.  M.,  of  Dartmouth  College.  Under  his  administration  the  institution 
took  on  the  form  and  undertook  the  work  of  a  college.  System  was 
introduced  and  the  school  took  rank  with  other  colleges  in  the  State. 
A  hall  was  also  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  lady  students,  which 
was  consumed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago.  In  1873  Professor  Shuck  was 
again  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution  for  one  year,  when  he 
was  followed  by  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Pruner,  M.  S.,  of  the  class  of  1866,  also 
a  graduate  of  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio.  For  five  years, 
with  Professors  J.  J.  Riley,  S.  Wertz,  L.  Mobley,  J.  L.  Funkhouser  and 
Mr.  Fix  as  his  associates  in  the  various  departments,  he  carried  forward 
the  work,  when  Kev.  C.  H.  Kiracofe,  A.M.,  an  alumnus  of  Otterbeui 
University,  Ohio,  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  \iiBi&t^v\NsyDL* 
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Within  his  administratiou  the  library  has  been  largely  increased,  the 
courses  of  study  have  been  improved,  and  the  institution  brought  into 
more  complete  harmony  with  the  genius  and  polity  of  the  XT.  B.  Oborch. 
Equality  in  privilege  is  not  denied  to  women. 

The  courses  of  study  are  such  as  are  offered  in  the  higher  academies. 
It  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  place  where  many  a  poor  boy  or 
girl  may  secure  an  education,  who  for  want  of  means  could  not  secure 
it  elsewhere.  To  all  such,  as  well  as  the  more  wealthy,  the  doors  of 
Hartsville  College  are  ever  wide  open. 

There  are  other  colleges  and  academies  in  the  State  of  local  reputation 
which  are  doing  valuable  educational  service  in  their  several  communi- 
ties. They  are  manned,  usually,  by  careful,  painstaking  instructors, 
and  their  students  receive  an  efficient  preparatory  training  either  for 
the  advanced  courses  of  the  university  or  for  professional  careers  in 
life.  These  minor  schools  are  doing  much  to  educate  the  citizenship  of 
Indiana. 

Merom,  Bidgeville,  De  Pauw  Female  College  at  New  Albany,  Ooates 
College  near  Terre  Haute — these  institutions,  and  others,  private  high 
schools  and  academies,  are  exerting  a  good  influence  throughout  In- 
diana. It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  some  of  these  are  of  equal  rank  with 
institutions  to  which  this  sketch  has  given  a  more  extended  notice. 
But  for  their  provision  many  young  men  and  women  would  be  denied 
the  literary  training  and  classical  attainments  which  now  are  within 
their  reach. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  INDEPENDENT  NOKMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  sketch  of  Indiana  education,  however  meagre,  woald  bo  unsatisfac- 
tory without  some  notice  of  the  independent  normal  school. 

Although  the  direct  purpose  of  this  sketch  is  to  trace  the  growth  and 
to  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  collegiate  life  of  Indiana,  while  the 
normal  has  to  do  more  directly  with  the  common  schools,  yet  the  recent 
growth  in  the  independent  normal  schools  of  the  State,  especially  in  their 
collegiate  departments,  and  the  influence  which  these  institutions  have 
exerted  upon  the  educational  life  of  the  State,  call  for  recognition. 

Under  the  old  constitution  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  new,  the 
"normal  school"  existed  for  temporary  periods  and  at  various  places. 
They  were,  professedly,  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  most 
instances  they  were  makeshift^}  and  impositions.  One  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  State  referred  to  them  as  ^^  so-called  schools  which  are 
abnormal." 

The  schools  of  the  country  districts  and  villages  were  then  not  nu- 
merous or  lucrative  enough  to  create  a  body  of  professional  teachers  in 
such  numbers  as  would  make  the  su[)port  of  iirst-class  normal  schools 
possible.    The  graduates  of  the  colleges  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  teaching  were  in  the  seminaries  or  academies.    As  the  free-school 
system  grew  in  favor  the  increase  of  teachers — or  of  those  offering  them- 
selves as  such — was  rapid  and  constant.    The  demand  arose  in  the 
State  Association  of  Teachers  and  in  smaller  educational  assemblies,  for 
a  normal  school  designed  fur  the  special  preparation  of  teachers.    The 
State  answered  the  demand  in  1865  by  the  establishment  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute.    Ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  there  was 
a  demand  still  unsatisfied.    The  number  of  applicants  for  positions  in 
the  schools  had  largely  increased.    Many  of  these  were  grossly  im 
competent;  some  were  rejected,  some  were  accepted  for  lack. of  tneni 
and  women  who  were  better  prep«ired  and  who  were  willing  to  accept: 
the  meagre  emoluments  offered  in  the  common  school  for.  those  who  • 
had  spent  many  years  in  preparation.    There  has  always  been  aui 
ignorant  class  of  people  in  Western  communities  who  imagine  any/ 
able-bodied  person,  however  narrow  his  intelligence,  competent  to> 
"  hold  school."    Among  such  a  class  the  requirement  of  a  test  of  in- 
telligence and 'Capacity  seemed  an  imposition  upon  equal  privileges.    It . 
has  not  been  two  decades  since  men  appliedior  positions  at  the  teacher's , 
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desk  in  ludiana  who  thought  the  '^  metropolis  of  Illinois  was  corn, 
wheat,  and  rye,"  and  that  Shakespeare  and  Virgil  were  American 
poets.  It  has  been  the  business  of  the  schools  and  the  laws  to  make 
it  morally  impossible  for  such  ignoramuses  to  present  themselves  in  a 
body  of  teachers.  To  that  end  the  schools  must  be  supplied  with  effi- 
cient material.    Teachers  had  to  be  provided  for  aud  taught. 

There  arose  a  general  demand  in  the  State  for  a  school  with  good 
teachers  which  could  offer  to  mature  miiuls  in  a  brief  period  of  time 
carefuU  drill  and  instruction  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar  and  the  other  common-school  branches  of  study. 

Many  young  men  and  women,  of  good  sense  aud  intellect  and  with 
pedagogical  ability,  aspired  to  teach  in  the  common  schools,  who  had 
not  time,  nor  money — perhaps  not  the  disposition — to  undergo  in  prepa- 
ration, what  seemed  to  them,  the  long  course  of  the  curriculum  in  col- 
lege or  in  the  classical  normal  school.  They  had  only  a  few  years,  in 
many  instances  only  a  few  months,  to  spend  in  school,  aud  in  that  time 
they  wished  to  study,  not  what  some  fixed  aud  prescribed  course  dic- 
tated for  them  on  examination,  but  those  thiugsonly  which  they  wished 
to  teach  and  in  which  they  felt  themselves  deficient.  They  would  have 
a  school  where  they  might  come  for  any  period  of  time  and  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  study  what  subjects  they  pleased  and  begin  where  they 
chose.  They  were  seeking  trainiug  as  teachers,  aud  instruction  in  the 
common-school  branches. 

Thcestablishment  by  private  enterprise  of  good  schools  in  answer  to 
this  demand  has  been  an  instrument  in  materially  raising  the  educa- 
tional standard  among  the  common-school  teachers  of  the  State.  No 
one  can  despise  the  work  which  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing,  and 
their  representative  graduates,  filling  positions  of  honor  and  responsi- 
bility, speak  well  for  the  intellectual  and  pedagogical  training  which 
these  schools  have  to  offer. 

THE  VALPARAISO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  spring  of  1873  the  idea  of  establishing  a  school  which 
would,  it  was  thought,  accommodate  a  large  number  of  students  whose 
wants  had  not  already  been  met,  was  put  iu  operation.  The  design  was 
to  build  up  such  an  institutiou  as  would  enable  all  to  secure  a  thorough, 
practical  education  at  the  very  least  expense  possible,  and  thus  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  were  depending  largely  on  their  own  resources 
for  their  education  and  who  would  not  be  able  to  attend  school  in  con- 
secutive terms.  Owing  to  the  fact  of  its  close  proximity  to  Chicago,  the 
metropolis  of  the  West,  the  x)eculiar  railroad  facilities,  and  especially 
the  healthfulnessof  the  climate,  Valparaiso  was  selected  as  the  location 
of  the  school.  The  extensive  college  buildings  once  occupied  by  the 
Methodists  were  purchased  and  work  was  at  once  commenced  for  such 
improvements  as  then  seemed  necessary. 

The  founder  of  the  institution,  well  knowing  that  his  plans  could  not 
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be  cnrried  out  withont  great  care,  undertook  the  personal  Bupervisioii 
of  not  only  the  school  proper,  but  of  all  the  business  details  of  the 
boanling  department,  furnishing,  etc.  Ample  arrangements  were  made 
and  the  school  opened  September  16, 1873,  with  an  enrollment  of  35 
students  and  four  regular  instructors.-  Expecting  to  make  this  a  i>er- 
manent  institution,  the  foundation  was  well  laid ;  from  the  beginning 
none  but  experienced  teachers  were  employed.  Not  having  any  endow- 
mentf  it  was  necessary  to  provide  even  more  than  the  regular  institu- 
tions, so  that  everything  that  would  in  any  way  advance  the  interests  of 
the  students  was  provided ;  in  fact,  no  expense  was  spared  in  making 
such  provision.  During  the  first  year  about  250  dififerent  students  were 
enrolled,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  second  year  it  increased  so  rapidly 
that  new  buildings  were  a  necessity.  These  were  erected,  and  since,  from 
time  to  time,  school  buildings  have  been  erecteil,  the  value  of  which  ex- 
ceeds $200,000.  Not  only  have  buildings  been  erected,  but  apparatus 
of  all  kinds  has  been  supplied,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  libraries 
known  at  any  school  has  been  provided.  As  a  result  of  this  careful, 
conscientious  effort  the  attendance  has  rapidly  increased,  until  now  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  each  year  exceeds  4,000,  with  an  average 
term  enrollment  of  1,750;  thus  making  this  the  largest  normal  school 
In  the  United  States.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  of  its  appoint- 
ments. Department  after  department  has  been  added  until  now  the 
following  are  fully  established,  and  the  character  of  the  work  in  each 
is  as  indicated : 

Preparatory, — This  department  is  designed  to  receive  students  of  any 
age  and  any  stage  of  advancement. 

Tea43heri^  department — This  is  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  making  preparation  for  work  in  the  schoolroom.  Such  arrange- 
ments are  made  as  will  enable  those  who  have  a  short  respite  from  their 
schools  to  spend  their  time  and  means  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Beginning,  advanced,  and  review  classes  are  formed  in  all  of  the 
branches,  not  at  the  beginning  only,  but  at  different  periods  during  the 
term.  This  accommodates  teachers  whose  schools  close  before  the  open- 
ing of  a  regular  term.  The  teachers'  training  class  is  made  a  special 
feature  of  this  work,  and  besides  the  idea  of  teaching,  x)lans  are  given 
for  the  organizations  of  a  school,  making  reports,  etc. 

The  collegiate  department  embraces  the  scientific  course  and  the  classic 
course.  The  work  in  this  department  has  been  establisheil  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  that  broader  culture  which  has  always 
been  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  professional  work,  and  is 
becoming  equally  indispensable  to  the  honorable  discharge  of  the  com- 
mon duties  of  citizenship.  The  fundamental  principles  that  shape  the 
practical  work  of  all  the  classes  are  these :  Culture,  dissociated  from 
some  definite  end  in  everyday  work,  is  intellectual  and  moral  dissipa- 
tion. All  that  any  school  can  safely  give  its  pupils  is,  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  instruments  of  culture,  an  oy^jottwwxt^  \A^^^iNiSsiL^2i^ 
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themselves  by  actnal  use  of  the  instrumeuts  that  nothing  can  prevent 
their  pursuing  the  culture  unaided  to  the  utmost  limit  fixed  by  natural 
ability  and  the  duties  of  life,  and  that  no  pleasure  is  so  perfect  as  that 
which  comes  from  the  unaided  employment  of  these  instruments.  Ac- 
cordingly these  principles  are  rigidly  applied  in  the  work  connected 
with  the  languages.  The  authors  road  are  studied  as  literature,  illus- 
trations of  natural  habits  of  thought,  and  the  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  the  times.  In  both  the  scientific  and  the  classic  course  a 
systematic  course  of  reading  in  standard  English  authors  is  maintaiued| 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  nothing  the  student  can  do  will  prove 
of  more  real  value  to  him.  Very  few  leave  without  a  genuine  taste  for 
good  reading,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  read,  and  a  good  outline  of  what 
to  read.  Both  classes  receive  regular  training  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  rhetoric,  outlining  themes  in  explanation  and  argumentation, 
the  themes  being  taken  from  the  class  work  of  the  term  of  the  current 
discussions  of  the  times. 

In  logic  and  psychology  a  clear  and  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
whole  subject  is  obtained,  and  each  pupil  familiarizes  himself  with  some 
of  the  more  recondite  problems  by  Si)ecial  investigations  and  reports 
which  are  discussed  by  the  class.  The  great  systems  of  thought  now 
dividing  the  philosophic  world  receive  special  attention.  The  practical 
applications  to  self-culture  and  the  philosophy  of  education  are  worked 
out  with  the  utmost  care.  The  class  in  political  economy  first  master 
the  great  leading  features  of  production,  consumption,  and  distribution, 
value,  exchange,  labor,  capital,  currency,  and  then  apply  the  principles 
thus  obtained  in  the  discussion  of  tbe  particular  phases  of  economic 
questions  occupying  the  public  mind  at  the  time. 

In  higher  mathematics  every  effort  is  made  to  have  the  work  thor- 
ough and  comprehensi  ve.  Practical  trigonometry  is  fully  illustrated 
by  its  application  to  land  surveying — problems  being  solved  from  data 
taken  in  the  field  by  the  students.  Botany  and  geology  are  studied,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  objectively.  The  former  is  begun  with  analysis  of 
flowers,  and  technicalities  are  learned  as  needed.  The  principles  of 
dynamical  geology  are  worked  out  with  care,  and  no  pupil  is  supposed 
to  understand  a  principle  until  he  is  able  to  recognize  it  in  operations 
going  on  in  every  neighborhood.  The  w^ork  in  natural  philosophy,  phys- 
iology, chemistry,  etc.,  is  conducted  on  the  same  ])lan.  The  whole 
course  in  the  sciences  keeps  constantly  in  view  the  needs  of  the  pupil 
after  he  has  left  school,  and  everything  is  done  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age independent  study. 

The  civil  engineering  department  gives  the  student  a  proficient  pre- 
paration for  work  as  a  civil  engineer. 

The  law  department  admits  the  student  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
this  State  and  requires  2  years  of  30  weeks  each  for  its  completion. 

The  musical  department  is,  in  fact,  a  conservatory  of  music.    The 
building  is  arranged  for  this  especial  purpose  and  the  best  of  instra- 
jnents  are  in  use* 
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The  work  in  elaotition  and  oratory  is  such  as  prepares  tbo  young  people 
for  public  readers^  or  speakers,  or  teachers.  The  iustructiou  is  biised 
upon  the  principle  that  *^ Expression  is  the  outward  manifestation  of 
that  which  is  already  in  the  consciousness.'^  Hence  the  student  is  not 
taught  to  iinitat43,  but  assisted  in  forming  proper  habits  of  reading  and 
8i)eaking,  on  the  principle  that  we  can  do  without  conscious  effort  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  methods  of  the  late  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Oratory  are  closely  followed  in  voice  culture  and  the  gen- 
eral presentation  of  the  subject.  Gesture  is  taught  mainly  by  the  Del- 
sarte  system. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  line  art  department,  a  department  of 
phonograi)hy  and  typewriting,  and  a  commercial  department,  each  of 
which,  instea<l  of  being  a  department,  is  in  reality  a  school  by  itself, 
and  is  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  one  who  gives  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  of  that  particular  department 

The  influence  of  the  school  is  being  felt  not  only  in  this  State  but  in 
other  States  sis  well.  The  best  evidence  that  the  institution  is  meeting 
the  design  of  the  founder  is  its  continued  growth,  and  the  demand  for 
those  trained  in  it.  Already,  though  the  school  is  comparatively  young, 
many  of  its  graduates  are  holding  positions  in  the  best  public  schools 
and  roUeges,  and  not  a  few  have  become  not«d  in  State  and  National 
politics.  One-fifth  of  the  present  county  superintendents  of  the  State 
are  from  this  school,  while  nearly  the  same  ratio  exists  in  other  States. 
It  is  now  upon  a  sound  financial  basis  and  has  sufficient  means  to  meet 
every  expense  regardless  of  the  attendance,  so  that  in  this  respect  it  is 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  endowed  institutions. 

The  Valparaiso  Normal  School  is  the  largest  of  its  kind,  x)nblic  or 
private,  now  existing  in  America;  and  its  rapid  growth  and  present 
great  success  are  a  monument  to  the  energy,  enterprise,  devotion,  ability, 
and  pedagogical  skill  of  a  single  man — Prof  H.  B.  Brown,  its  founder 
and  only  president.  President  Brown  has  impressed  his  influence 
widely  upon  the  common-school  teachers  of  this  and  neighboring  States. 
The  school  which  he  has  founded  covers  a  wide  field  in' its  usefulness 
and  has  added  very  appreciably  to  the  educational  forces  of  Indiana. 

CENTRAL  NOB]Sii.L  COLTjEGE  AND  GOMMEBOIAL  INSTITUTE,  DANVILLE, 

HENDRICKS  COUNTY,  IND. 

This  institation  was  organized  by  J.  W.  Darst  and  W.  F.  Harper  at. 
Ladoga,  Montgomery  County,  Ind.,  in  1876.  The  first  term  opened  in 
September  of  that  year,  48  students  being  in  attendance.  The  work 
was  prosecuted  with  vigor.  The  attendance  rapidly  increased.  The 
second  year  opened  with  bright  prospects.  The  building  was  soon 
found  to  be  too  small.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure  money  enough  to 
construct  a  larger  one,  but  in  vain.  The  promises  made  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  school  could  not  be  fulfilled.  President  Harper  de- 
cided to  remove  to  a  town  where  ample  accom\tvov\^\\cv\\'^  ^jwvsWX^^Xv^^* 
On  May  10, 1878,  the  teachers,  accompauted  \)y  ^^  ^\.\xvi^\i\A^  ^^^"^  ^*^ 
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Danville,  Ind.,  wliere  a  large  building  had  been  Rccnred.  The  people 
threw  open  their  homes  and  the*  wan ti}  of  all  wore  met. 

This  year,  1878,  Prof.  Frank  P.  Adams,  the  most  iK)palar  instrnctor 
of  the  college,  succeeded  to  the  presidency.  He  threw  his  whole  soul 
into  the  work.  Being  endowed  with  a  strong  mind,  remarkable  energy, 
and  great  personal  magnetism,  he  infused  new  life  into  the  institution. 
Being  wholly  without  financial  aid  of  State  or  church,  he  labored  un- 
der great  difficulties.  He,  however,  called  to  his  assistance  such  prom- 
inent educators  as  Miss  A.  Kate  Huron,  Miss  O.  Dora  Lieuellen,  John 
A.  Steele,  Dr.  G«  Dallas  Lind,  Dr.  Joseph  Tingley,  Alexander  G.  Hop- 
kins, G.  Walter  Dale,  W.  T.  Eddingfield,  and  GustavusL.  Spillmann. 
In  three  years  he  had  paid  for  the  buildings  and  grounds,  had  secured 
a  fine  library  and  ample  apparatus,  and  had  an  annual  enrollment  of 
nearly  1,000  different  students. 

The  college,  though  wholly  private  property,  was  now  on  a  sure 
foundation.  Its  students  were  in  nearly  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Union.  Wherever  they  were  found  the  institution  was  favorably 
known. 

President  Adams  died  November  25, 1882,  being  but  30  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  Ora  A.  Adams,  his  wife,  then  became  president.  Professor  Steele 
was  made  vice-president,  which  position  he  filled  until  his  death,  May 
5, 1885.  Under  the  control  of  Mrs.  Adams  the  attendance  increased. 
Many  improvements  were  made  in  the  building.  The  library  was  in- 
creased and  new  apparatus  purchased.  Several  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  have  been  assisted  in  their  efilbrt  to  become  better  citi- 
zens. The  graduates  have  taken  prominent  positions  in  all  the  pro- 
fessions and  avocations  of  life. 

July  10,  1889,  President  Adams  was  married  to  Prof.  James  A. 
Joseph,  and  desiring  to  be  relieved  of  public  duties  was  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  Charles  A.  Hargrave,  who  since  1885  has  been  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  institution. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  persons 
who  have  not  the  necessary  money  and  time  to  complete  a  long  college 
course  of  study.  The  classes  are  so  arranged  that  students  can  enter 
at  any  time  and  begin  profitable  work  without  delay.  Perfect  liberty 
In  selecting  studies  is  allowed.  While  there  are  regular  courses  of 
study,  a  majority  of  those  in  attendance  are  irregular.  The  farm  boy 
attends  during  the  winter.  The  teacher  comes  at  the  close  of  his  school. 
The  clerk  enters  whenever  ho  can  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the 
store.  The  founders  of  tliis  institution  believed  that  thousands  of 
young  people,  who  would  never  attend  the  State  institutions  or  denom- 
inational colleges,  could  be  led  to  enter  such  a  schooU  The  enormous 
attendance  of  this  and  kindred  colleges  shows  that  they  were  right  in 
the  opinion.  A  few  montlis  of  enthusiastic,  vigorous  study  make  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  district  teacher.  A  commercial  conrse 
of  study  five  months  in  length  has  enabled  hundreds  of  young  men  Just 
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euteriug  business  to  increase  their  wages,  and  has  placed  edacated 
men  and  women  in  charge  of  affairs  of  state. 

The  regular  courses  are  as  follows :  Teachers',  scientific,  classical,  spe- 
cial science,  commercial,  surveying  and  engineering,  law,  preparatory 
medical.  There  are  departments  of  music,  art,  phonography,  type- 
writing, and  telegraphy.  The  first  three  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  the 
order  named  and  make  a  three  years'  course  of  well  graded  study.  This 
course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  common  branches,  mathematics 
to  calculus,  two  years  of  Latin,  one  year  of  Greek,  a  brief  study  of  each 
of  the  natural  sciences,  one  and  a  half  years  in  literature  and  general 
history,  one  year  in  mental  science  and  philosophy. 

An  honest  endeavor  is  maile  to  inspire  the  student  with  a  love  for 
learning.  He  is  taught  to  investigate  closely  and  to  think  for  himself. 
An  efibrt  is  made  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  student.  The 
graduate  is  well  prepared  for  positions  of  importance  in  life,  if  he  does 
not  choose  to  continue  the  higher  collegiate  education.  Some  take  the 
courses  here  preparatory  to  the  regular  courses  of  the  best  universities. 

Although  the  school  is  non-sectarian,  it  is  in  every  sense  conducted 
on  Cliristian  principles.  Strength  of  character  is  developed  in  the  stu- 
<lent  by  having  him  rely  upon  himself.  He  is  made  strong  by  proper 
exercise  of  the  judgment  as  well  as  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind. 

THE   SOITTHERN    INDIANA    NORMAL    COLLEGE  AND    PRACTICAL  BUSI- 
NESS INSTITUTE 

Is  an  independent  normal  college,  located  at  Mitchell,  Lawrence 
County,  Ind.  Tlie  school  is  the  product  of  private  enterprise  and  was 
established  April  6,  1880.  and  incorporated  June  7  of  the  same  year. 
In  1881  a  substantial  twostory  brick  building  was  erected  for  the  school 
at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000  and  furnished  at  still  further  expense. 

The  first  »^r  »sident  was  W.  F.  narper,the  founder  of  the  Oentral  Nor- 
mal at  Dun ,  '  who  served  from  April,  1880,  to  April,  1882.  He  was 
succeeded  by  vv .  E.  Lugenbeel,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity  from 
April,  1882,  to  September,  1885,  when  he  associated  with  him  in  the 
control  of  the  institution  Mr.  Fj.  F.  Sutherland,  the  present  president, 
wlio  became  sole  director  in  March,  1888,  and  has  so  continued  since. 

The  school  sustains  the  following  departments :  Preparatory,  teach- 
ers', scientific,  classical,  engineering,  business,  fine  art,  musical,  pho- 
nogra[>hic,  typewriting,  manual  training,  and  a  preparatory  medical 
department.  This  institution  instructs  annually  in  its  different  depart- 
ments 000  to  700  different  students,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  is 
at  present  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  The  object  of  the  school  is 
to  impart  as  thorough  a  course  of  training  in  any  department  as  csin  be 
si'cured  at  any  other  institution  and  this  for  the  least  possible  money. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  college  more  than  3,000  young  men  and 
women  have  received  special  training  for  the  work  of  the  teacher  and 
have  gone  forth  to  perform  the  teacher's  duties.    A%\v^^\d\«^>s;\:«iftkV2i^ 
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the  trainiDg  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  iDOst  importaut  of  all  the  depart- 
ments. This  college  has  become  widely  and  favorably  known  through 
this  single  line  of  work.  Diplomas  are  awarded  to  all  who  complete 
the  courses  and  pass  the  examinations. 

The  library  is  new,  but  contains  about  two  thousand  volumes  upon 
all  subjects,  and  is  always  open  for  fre-e  use  of  all  students. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  objective  points  which  the  faculty  of 
the  Southern  Normal  seek  constantly  to  attain : 

1.  Training  in  the  common  branches. 

2.  Classification  of  courses.  ' 

3.  Gradation  of  pupils  according  to  advancement. 

4.  Training  in  philosophy  of  education  and  school  management  and 
methods. 

5.  Attention  to  primary  work. 

6.  History  of  Educational  Beformers. 

7.  Principles  of  Kindergarten  Culture. 

8.  Imparting  Professional  Spirit. 

There  are  similar  institutions  to  these,  newer  enterprises  and  on  a 
smaller  scale,  at  various  places  in  the  State,  which  offer  to  the  common- 
i^chool  teacher  a  cheap  and  rapid  instruction  in  the  common-school 
branches.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  counties  in  the  State  support 
during  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  summer  mouths  a  *' summer  normal" 
for  the  si>ecial  instruction  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching. 
Of  the  14,000  teachers  of  the  State  the  vast  majority  are  not  college 
graduates,  and  in  present  conditions  can  not  be;  the  training  which 
the  normal  schools  have  to  offer  gives  them  material  improvement  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Indiana  has  been  a  State  of  the  Union  but  a  little  more  than  three- 
score years.  Her  i>eople  are  but  one  generation  removed  from  the  rough 
and  hardy  ))ioneers.  That  generation  could  have  had  but  little  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  culture  and  requirements  of  the  college  classics. 
Some  of  them  are  still  living,  and  are  yet  exercising  an  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  tlie  State.  As  the  first  to  come  from  civilization,  they  cleared 
the  Indiana  forests,  drained  her  soil,  and  endured  all  the  conflicts  of 
frontier  life.  In  their  struggle  for  material  existence,  while  making 
homes  for  themselves  and  contesting  the  ground  with  the  wolf  and  the 
savage,  they  held  education  in  high  esteem,  and  they  were  not  unmind- 
ful of  their  duty  to  posterity.  They  prei)ared  the  way  for  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  are  now  coming  to  harvest.  With  their  first 
log  cabins  in  which  they  lived,  they  introduced  the  principle  of  State 
education  in  tlieir  log-cabin  schools  and  in  their  Territorial  "univer- 
sity," and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have  not  wavered  in  their  detiT- 
mination  to  develop  the  idea  of  public  education  with  the  development 
of  the  commonwealth. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wa8ht7igtonj  I).  C,  December  13,  1890. 

Sm:  I  have  th% honor  to  transmit  the  manuscript  of  a  circular  upon 
the  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress,  hold  at  St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sia, June  15  to  24,  1890. 

The  circular  has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Hon.  G.  D.  Ran- 
dall, of  Michigan,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  this  country  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  prison  management  and  reform.  It  is  intended  to 
present  to  the  public  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the 
three  previous  international  congresses  and  the  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  one  last  held. 

Believing  this  subject  to  be  one  of  great  interest  and  to  bear  very 
directly  upon  many  educational  problems,  I  respectfully  recommend 
the  publication  of  the  monograph  as  a  circular  of  information  of  this 
Burean. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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(]oi.DWATEB,  Mich., 

December  8, 1890. 

Dear  Sib:  I  herewith  respectfully  present  you  my  report  of  the 
Fourth  iDternatioual  Prison  Congress,  held  in  St.  Petersburg  in  Jane 
last,  which  I  had  the  honor  ti)  attend  by  arrangement  with  you  and 
under  appointment  by  the  Department  of  State  as  official  delegate.  To 
this  has  been  added  an  ap[>endix  giving  an  account  of  the  entertain- 
ments and  excursions  tendered  to  the  Congress,  a  monograph  by  Mr. 
Galkine-Wraskoy  relative  to  the  monuments  in  Russia  to  the  memory 
of  John  Howard,  an  abstract  of  the  conference  of  the  managers  of  the 
reformatory  and  industrial  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  in  Glasgow, 
which  I  attended  in  part  on  my  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  an  account 
of  an  interview  w^ith  Mr.  Komorsky,  the  inspector-general  of  the 
prisons  of  Siberia,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Soci6t6  G^ndrale  des  Prisons  in 
Paris,  in  December  last. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  D.  Bandall. 
Hon.  William  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner  of  Education^  Washington^  D.  C 
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THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

HELD   IN 

ST.    PETERSBURG,  JUNE,  1890. 


PART    I. 


PREVIOUS  CONGRESSES  AND  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  FOURTH. 

THE    INVITATION  AND   THE   CONGRESS. 

By  iiivitatiou  of  the  Emperor  of  Enssia,  the  Fourth  International 
Prison  Congress  was  called  to  meet  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  June,  1890, 
to  be  composed  of  ofilicial  and  non-official  delegates,  as  were  the  con- 
gresses of  London,  Stockholm,  and  Borne.  In  these  congresses  the 
European  nations  have  been  represented  as  well  as  this  country.  With 
others,  this  country  was  invited  to  send  a  delegate  and  also  to  take 
part  in  the  exposition  of  prison  labor  and  construction. 

The  congress  is  not  of  Russian,  but  of  American  origin,  as  will  be 
shown  in  this  paper.  Its  formation  and  management  are  with  a  per- 
manent body  known  as  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission, 
composed  of  delegates  from  various  nations.  The  articles  of  organiza- 
tion will  be  found  herein.  This  commission  holds  stated  sessions,  makes 
preparations  for  the  congresses,  publishes  the  proceedings,  and  by  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  useful  information  labors  for  prison 
reform. 

This  commission  prescribes  a  programme,  or  list  of  questions,  and  ap- 
points in  various  nations  persons  interested  in  social  questions  to  write 
thereon.  These  reports  from  specialists,  when  received,  are  published 
in  pamphlet  form  before  the  session  of  each  congress,  and  serve  as  a 
basis  for  discussion ;  and  out  of  these  discussions  come  the  resolutions 
adopted.  These  pamphlets  are  distributed  to  delegates  in  advance  of 
the  sessions.  Some  are  a  few  pages  in  length,  while  others  are  a  hun- 
dred or  more,  forming  extended  and  able  essays  on  the  question  sub- 
mitted. 

The  proceedings  of  the  congresses  are  published  in  book  form  and  in 
the  French  language,  all  discussions  and  publications  being  in  that  lan- 
guage.   All  questions  of  the  programme  are  to^t  OasK^vs^aAi^v^  ^w.^ q'^>^^ 
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three  sections,  preventive,  reformatory,  or  ])enal,  and  afterwards  in  the 
general  assembly,  where  the  conclusions  are  adopted.  The  proceedings 
of  the  congress  of  London  are  in  one  lar^e  octavo  volume  in  the  English 
langnage.  The  congress  of  iStockholm  occupies  two  large  volumes,  and 
that  of  Komo  six,  all  of  which  are  in  French.  These  volumes  form  a 
unique  and  highly  valuable  literature,  covering  the  various  branches  of 
penology.  Among  the  speakers  and  writers  are  men  of  international 
reputation,  scholars,  statesmen,  and  specialists^.  These  volumes  on 
social  questions  would  enrich  any  library.  These  congresses  are  held 
about  five  years  apart.  Marked  interest  has  each  time  been  shown  by 
the  governments  in  the  puri>oses  and  labors  of  the  congresses,  and 
every  courtesy,  attention,  and  encouragement  has  been  extended  to 
the  members. 

The  object  of  this  report  is  to  call  attention  to  what  the  International 
Prison  Congress  is  doing  for  prison  reform,  to  show  the  interest  taken 
therein  by  most  of  the  nations,  and  to  inform  the  general  public  con- 
cerning a  subject  of  most  vital  importance,  though  seldom  so  consid- 
ered. 

Other  governments  have  been  brought  into  this  work  through  influ- 
ences emanating  from  America,  and  the3'  now  very  naturally  exi)ect 
that  this  country  will  continue  its  efforts  in  prison  reform  in  these  con- 
gresses. While  the  United  States  made  appropriations  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  representation  in  the  congress  in  London  and  in  Stockholm, 
where  it  was  represented  by  the  lamente<l  Dr.  Wines,  it  has  not  con- 
tinued that  material  aid  which  other  nations  now  uniformly  extend. 
At  the  sessions  of  the  commission  in  Geneva  the  following  language 
appears  in  the  procee<lingH : 

Wo  shonld  not  paRH  in  Hilcnce  the  letter  aildrosfied  by  our  ])re8idcnt  to  His  Excel- 
lency Geuerul  Harrison  at  the  time  of  IiiA  aceoHsion  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  to  present  the  congratnlationHof  the  ConiinisHion  and  to  draw  his  attention 
to  the  future  work  of  the  congress.  We  Iiopo  that  the  country  of  Dr.  Wines  will  b^ 
oflQcially  represented  at  the  reunion  at  St.  Pcternbuvi;. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  CONGRESS— PRISON  REFORM. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  congress  of  Rome,  his  excellency  Mr. 
Mancini,  deputy  of  Parliament  and  minister  of  state,  spoke  as  follows 
relative  to  prison  reform : 

While  I  have  the  hf)nor  to  address  you  I  do  not  think  it  nseless  to  add  a  word  to 
dissipate  an  unfortUDuto  prejudice  which  has  generally  arisen  and  to  refute  a  pro- 
found error  which  attributes  Uy  the  studies  and  discussions  of  our  prison  congresses, 
as  well  as  to  the  reforms  they  promote,  an  end  exclusively  humane  and  philanthropic ; 
as  if  we  would  protect  malefactors  and  subject  society  to  dangerous  ntopiau  experi- 
ments. No,  gentlemen  ;  we  strongly  protest  against  this  dangerous  error.  We  labor 
to  discover  a  system  of  just  and  enicient  repression,  above  all  a  sufficient  safeguard 
to  the  peace,  security,  and  good  order  of  human  society.  This  truly  social  and  civil- 
izing object  requires  the  abandonment  of  every  nseless,  dangerous,  or  corrupting 
penalty  now  in  use. 
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Gtontlemen,  this  iDYeBtigation  is  worthy  of  yonr  efforts  and  worthy  the  codperation 
•fall  men  of  heart.  I  hope  your  noble  work  in  the  Congress  of  Rome  will  be  fniitftil 
in  useful  and  practical  results. 

M.  Ferdinand  D^sportes,  the  accomplished  secretary  of  the  "Soci^t6 
G^n^rale  des  Prisons''  and  author  of  '*  La  Science  P6uitentiaire,"  in  bis 
preface  to  that  work  states  the  object  of  the  congress  as  follows : 

Is  it  not  necessary  at  least  to  investigat-e  this  terrible  problem,  how  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  guilty  can  be  secured  without  sacrificiug  the  principle  of  punishment; 
to  what  extent  the  yoIco  of  humanity  can  be  obeyi^d  without  weakening  the  act  of 
correction  and  rendering  it  illusive  by  mitigation  ;  how  a  just  anxiety  for  the  indi- 
vidual can  be  reconciled  to  the  interests  of  society ;  how  we  can  at  the  same  time 
pnnish  the  malefactor  and  protect  the  community;  by  what  moans  childhood  and 
youth  can  be  saved  from  the  contagion  of  vice;  in  a  word,  the  criminal  from  the  first 
relapse  to  evilT  Such  questions  are  calculated  to  arouse  the  solicitude  of  the 
Christian,  the  moralist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  constant  consi'ieration  of  statesmen 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  if  anything  can  aid  in  their  holntion  it  is  the  tried  experi- 
ence of  civilized  nations,  the  acquaintance  with  examples  tbey  furnish,  and  the  coun- 
sels and  suggestions  of  ni«^n  who  in  different  places  have  passed  their  lives  in  a  pro- 
found study  of  these  problems. 

This  is  why  the  International  Prison  Congress  is  of  such  high  importance  and  prac- 
tical scope.  This  is  why  it  can  be  so  useful  in  popularizing  its  results  and  extending 
it-s  information  and  in  calling  public  atteution  to  the  most  formidable  social  evils  and 
their  proper  remedies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  work  M.  D^sportes  further  says : 

Prison  reform  will  succeed  everywhere,  because  it  will  be  everywhere  desired* 
Onr  centnry,  which  has  required  and  prepared  for  it,  will  see  it  accomplished.  In  a 
few  years  there  will  no  longer  be  a  people  who  do  not  comprehend  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  not  only  to  arrest  crime,  but  to  dry  up  the  source;  not  only  to  punish,  but 
to  render  punishment  useless ;  not  only  to  construct  prisons,  but  to  empty  them. 
And  that  to  empty  them  two  things  are  necessary :  to  make  better  those  who  have 
been  brought  there,  and  to  divert  to  other  ways  those  who  have  been  led  there  by 
vice,  abandonment,  or  poverty.  *  •  •  The  Congress  of  Stockholm  has  had  in 
view  the  public  good  only,  the  security  of  society,  its  legitimate  defense  against 
crime,  and  it  has  found  the  secret  of  this  defense  in  the  equal  development  of  two 
principles — reform  and  expiation. 

Concerning  prison  reform,  the  late  venerable  and  distinguished 
Charles  Lucas,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  who  for  over  sixty 
years  had  been  the  most  intelligent  and  able  advocate  of  prison  reform, 
in  his  opening  address  at  the  formation  of  the  '^  Societe  G^u6rale  des 
Prisons,"  said : 

For  more  than  twenty  centuries  the  problem  of  education  in  society  and  in  the 
family  has  been  discussed.  Ah,  well;  this  problem  is  discussiHl  to-day.  Wo  always 
jabor  for  its  solution.  And  it  is  only  a  half  ceptury  since  the  problem  of  prison  educa- 
tion was  presented,  and  we  have  already  seen  the  results.  Cau  we  say  we  have  accom- 
plished nothing?  Without  doubt  we  always  seek  a  dcfluite  solution.  But  then, 
I>enitentiary  reform  has  made  its  way,  and  the  present  should  inspire  hope  for  the 
fntnre.  We  can  not  assuredly  give  a  civilizing  idea  an  impulse  like  the  power  of 
transmission  by  electricity.  If  man  has  to-day  conquered  space,  he  has  not  con- 
qnered  the  time  it  requires  for  the  solution  of  all  qucHtions  of  reform,  the  gradual 
development  of  civilization,  the  softening  of  manners,  and  the  a<lvance  of  public  in- 
telligence. It  is  on  this  condition  alone  that  reform  advances  surely  to  the  future. 
Bat  when  such  a  reform  as  that  of  prison  regime  can  eo  o^xiKc^VX^  %&q,x3lt^  «^^0^  ^tMni>^» 
we  have  the  right  to  say  with  confideuoe  tbat  Vta  fwWt^  wiocn^  \^c«c\aKt\.« 
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Thi)  object  of  these  coogresses  is  to  discuss  the  many  qaestions  rel- 
ative to  poverty  and  crime.  How  to  preveut  aud  reduce  them  to  the  low- 
est possible  iniuimum ;  how  to  cut  oft'  the  si>urces  of  crime  by  the  care 
aud  education  of  dependent  children,  restoriu^^  them  to  family  homes; 
how  to  reform  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  old  aud  young,  that  they  may 
be  respectable  self  Hupporring  citizens,  are  some  of  the  problems  under 
discussion.  Prison  (;oustruetion  also,  its  adaptation  and  economy,  and 
various  systems  of  uianagement,  diet,  and  clothing,  and  the  best  method 
of  child  saving  by  the  State  or  private  aid  and  prisoners'  aid  societies, 
are  also  fully  considered.  In  all  tliese  discussions  the  experience  of 
practical  men  in  all  civilized  countries  is  brought  forward  to  enlighten, 
explain,  and  convince.  The  objects  are  broad  as  humanity  itself,  and 
the  purposes  are  Christiau  and  statesmanlike. 

RUSSIA   AS  THE    LOCATION  FOR  THE   CONGRESS. 

The  invitation  of  the  Russian  Government  to  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress,  to  meet  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  earnest,  fiiendly, 
and  cortlial.  In  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people  this  has  created  some 
surprise,  for  the  reason  that  a  seutiment,  growing  out  of  the  publication 
of  alleged  cases  of  cruel  treatment  of  criminals  and  [>oliticals,  has 
widely  prevailed,  causing  an  impression  that  there  was  no  desire  in  that 
country  for  humane  prison  management  and  that  prison  reform  was 
substantially  unknown.  This  has  made  many  of  our  people  believe 
that  the  Russians  were  a  hard  and  cruel  people,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
the  fact.  As  a  people  they  are  generous  and  friendly.  It  is  not  in  the 
province  of  this  paper  to  discuSvS,  admit,  or  refute  these  cases  of  alleged 
cruelty.  In  e-on versing  with  prominent  Russians,  with  those  very  near 
the  Emi>emr,  they  frankly  said  to  the  writer:  "Wo  do  not  dispute  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  these  charges,  but  what  we  claim  is  that  only 
the  worst  side  of  our  system  is  given,  and  thsit  very  many  kind  words 
could  be  said  of  us  which  would  arouse  a  friendly  sentiment  in  our  be- 
half." This  report  can  not  approve  or  excuse  transportation.  Social 
science  and  ])nblic  sentiment  long  ago  condemned  it.  Its  injurious 
effect  on  the  convicts  and  on  the  colony  and  its  admitted  retlex  in. 
tiuence  on  the  country  sending  out  its  citizens  are  well  established. 

It  is  not  because  Russia  has  serious  faults  in  her  prison  system — all 
countries  have  them — that  the  congress  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg, 
It  was  because  there  are  few  nations  for  the  past  100  years  that  have 
taken  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  prison  reform,  nor  is  there  any  coun- 
try which  in  that  time  has  made  greater  advances.  Russia  has  always 
been  a  powerful  friend  and  nlly  of  America,  and  what  Americans  say 
or  do  should  be  in  appreciation  of  that  friendship  which  was  certainly 
once  a  powerful  factor  in  preserving  our  nationality.  We  should  never 
forget  that. 

Jtis  doubtful  whether  any  country  in  the  past  one  hundred  years 
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has  made  greater  progress  in  prison  reform  than  Bnssia.  During  that 
time  it  has  made  penology  a  subject  of  thoughtfnl  and  constant  study. 
The  different  sovereigns  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  investiga- 
tion^  appointing  learned  commissions  for  the  purpose.  These  com- 
missions have  thoroughly  investigated  i)risons,  their  systems  and 
conditions,  both  in  Russia  and  western  Europe,  making  extended  re- 
ports to  their  Government  which  have  served  as  the  basis  of  many 
reforms.  While  all  the  best  features  of  prison  management,  at  home 
and  abroad,  Vere  not  always  immediately  adopted,  there  was  a  steady 
advance  on  the  whole,  a  steady  progress  from  the  semi- Asiatic  methods 
of  over  a  hundred  years  ago  to  the  modern  methods  of  western  Europe. 
Great  reforms  have  been  slow  in  Russia.  They  have  always  been  slow 
even  under  our  skies,  where  we  have  had  for  centuries  all  the  light 
afforded  by  Christianity,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  civil  and  common  law, 
and  by  every  powerful  civilizing  force.  It  was  only  a  short  time  since 
that  we  Americans  hung  women  for  witchcraft  and  banished  men  and 
women  from  the  colonies  for  religious  opinion ;  tiiat  we  enslaved 
4,000,000  people;  and  yet  have  in  our  borders  the  chain-gang-lease 
system.  It  may  be  that  we  ought  to  keep  silent.  Even  the  superficial 
student  of  history  knows  that  Russia  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
was  more  Asiatic  than  European,  and  knows  of  her  great  advance  since 
then.  It  may  be  some  time  before  her  social  and  political  systems  are 
logical  and  correct  in  all  respects.  Iler  civilization  may  be  Russian, 
peculiarly  so,  and  yet  as  acceptable.  There  is  a  strong  Russian  party 
that  believes  in  a  Russian  and  not  a  western  European  civilization. 
It  is  only  since  Peter  the  Great  that  Russia  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
great  civilized  European  power.  In  that  time  it  has  made  enormons 
strides.  Much  of  its  time  and  effort  have  been  required  to  subdue  robber 
tribes  and  clans  of  the  Caucasian  and  Asiatic  border.  Law  and  order, 
if  not  liberty,  have  everywhere  followed  its  flag.  It  is  now  bringing 
into  the  domain  of  civilization  northern  and  central  Asia.  Before 
this  century  closes  it  will  open  by  transcontinental  railways  and  other- 
wise an  immense  region  to  travel  and  commerce.  A  government  that 
does  this  has  done  a  vast  work  for  the  Christian  world. 

At  home,  Russia  has  established  and  maintains  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools  of  a  high  order.  Common  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  slowly  increasing,  though  inadequate  for  their  purpose. 
Civilization  in  Russia  is  not  at  rest.  There  is  a  constant  and  steady 
progress.  There  are  usages,  methods,  laws,  and  systems  which  have 
long  prevailed  and  still  exist  which  could  not  exist  in  this  country. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  other  European  nations.  But  new  laws  and 
new  systems  will  in  time  make  their  way  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  Europe 
generally. 

In  prison  reform  the  best  may  be  anticipated.  Russia  has  a  special 
prison  department  in  its  central  administration,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  very  accomplished  and  humane  gentleman,  Mr.  Galklue-W^AJsks^^^ 
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aud  the  improvement  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline  are  matters  of  his 
careful  and  profound  study.  Tlie  correction  of  abuses  may  seem  slow, 
but  this  prevails  everywliere  when  the  correction  or  management  is 
left  to  officials,  and  the  difficulty  is  immensely  increased  where  the 
I0C21I  administration  is  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  central  office. 
The  only  efifective  remedy  for  such  abuses  under  any  system  is  the  free, 
searching;  insi)ection  of  the  public  press,  which  in  time  must  prevail  in 
all  countries.  In  this  resi)ect  what  Russia  most  needs  to-day  is  a  press 
with  reasonable  freedom  to  discuss  social  and  political  questions  and 
all  acts  or  omissions  of  the  administration.  The  power  of  the  press  is 
a  growing  one  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  of  an  abnsed  censorship.  The 
newspapers  of  Russia  are  now  permitted  to  speak  with  more  freedom 
than  foreign  papers  of  its  internal  policy.  At  the  same  time,  travel, 
commerce,  and  social  intercourse  with  other  countries  will  continue  to 
exert  a  healthful  influence  aud  will  gradually  work  changes  in  her  polit- 
ical and  social  system. 

And  it  can  bo  tnithfnlly  said  that  of  all  great  reforms  in  Russia  since 
the  advent  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  greatest  have  found  their  origin  and 
promotion  in  the  sovereigns,  whether  in  general  or  in  prison  adminis- 
tration. Peter  the  Great  endeavored  to  force  his  people  too  rapidly 
into  European  methods,  which  were  not  always  adapted  to  them.  There 
has  been  too  hurried  an  a<loption  of  laws  of  western  Europe  into  the 
Russian  code.  The  result  of  this  has  been  a  code  of  laws  which  has 
been  divergent  in  principle  and  contradictory  in  provisions  without  a 
precise  criterion  of  responsibility.  It  has  borrowed  provisions  which 
were  ill  adapted  to  accomplish  the  ends  designed  In  many  instances 
the  system  of  punishment  is  impracticable  and  unsuitable.  The  new 
code  is  intended  to  remedy  these  defects  and  will  soon  do  so.  On  the 
whole,  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code  are  very  mild  compared  with 
the  laws  of  other  countries.  Under  it  the  death  penalty  no  longer 
exists  except  for  crimes  against  the  safety  of  the  state  or  the  person  of 
the  Emperor.  The  new  code  aims  to  reduce  the  extent  of  penalties  aboat 
one-half.  Aside  from  the  exile  feature  and  the  administrative  process 
for  i)olitical  prisoners,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  more  humane  prison 
system  exists.  The  ten<len<!y  is  strongly  towards  the  gradual  discon- 
tinuance of  the  exile  system,  and  by  many  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  en- 
tirely discontinued  within  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Leonidas  Schmourlo, 
a  Russian  writer,  says  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Societe  Generale  des  Prisons 
of  France,  ^'  The  prison  administration  is  inclined  to  suppress  within 
two  years  transportation  to  Siberia;"  but  there  are  several  reasons 
why  this  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  England  tried 
transportation  for  many  years  and  abandoned  it.  France  still  adheres 
to  the  system.  Its  history  does  not  encourage  its  continuance.  The 
few  accounts  we  have  of  the  operation  of  the  system  in  Russia  come 
from  outside  sources,  and  may  be  true  and  may  be  sensational  to  some 
extent.    The  accounts  we  receive  from  European  sources  are  mainly 
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from  those  who  are  anfriendly  to  Kaasia.  ISo  Russian  jurist  has  ever 
yet  treated  the  subject  for  the  250  years  it  has  existed,  and  so  its  true 
history  must  remain  unwritten.    We  might  say  with  Jules  Sandean: 

I  wish  that  Experieuco  had  a  Honl,  that  it  might  remember  the  tears  it  had  cost. 

But  when  we  would  censure  the  existing  Government  of  that  country 
for  the  exile  of  prisoners,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  not  entirely  ac- 
countable for  a  custom  250  years  old,  deeply  incorporated  in  the  penal 
system,  and  acceptable  to  a  great  extent  to  the  public  sentiment  of  that 
country  so  far  as  its  relates  to  criminals.  It  would  take  many  years 
and  great  expense  to  substitute  fully  other  methods  for  it.  Whether 
transportation  will  be  decreased  or  discontinued  entirely  must  depend 
on  public  sentiment  and  on  prison  construction  in  Russia  and  in  h^ibe- 
ria.  Very  much,  however,  is  being  (constantly  done  to  relieve  the  exile 
system  of  its  many  hardships,  especially  in  the  establishment  of  better 
methods  for  transfer  by  land  and  by  water. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked  whether  the  congress  dis- 
cussed Siberian  exile.  A  general  answer  may  be  given  that  the 
congress  did  not  discuss  the  penal  system  of  any  country.  It  discussed 
general  principles  only.  The  international  prison  commission  had  not 
placed  on  the  programme  any  question  directly  relating  to  transporta- 
tion,  and  hence  it  could  not  have  been  prox)erly  introduced.  This 
may  have  been  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  commission.  No 
member  of  the  congress  appeared  to  have  any  tendency  to  act  other 
than  in  a  most  friendly  manner  to  Russia  and  its  people,  who  placed 
before  the  congress,  by  the  great  exposition  and  its  reports,  full  infor- 
mation regarding  its  prison  and  exile  management.  There  was  no 
apparent  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Russians  or  the  Impierial  Govern- 
ment to  present  any  feature  of  its  system  which  members  exhibited 
any  desire  to  understand.  Apparently  all  was  open  and  free  for  investi- 
gation by  the  foreign  visitors. 

PROGRESSIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  RUSSIAN  PRISON  REFORM. 

To  present  some  of  the  advances  in  prison  reform  in  Russia  this  out- 
line is  made : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  prison  system  in  Rus- 
sia was  absolutely  barbarous.  The  ordinary  punishments  were  death, 
transportation  to  Siberia,  and  various  corporal  punishments,  with  or 
without  mutilation. 

In  the  reign  of  Empress  Elizabeth,  1741-1762,  an  ofiQcial  report 
relates  the  death  of  a  prisoner  by  starvation,  and  states  that  one- 
thirtieth  die  from  the  same  cause. 

Empress  Catherine  II,  1702-1796,  undertook  to  remedy  this  deplorable 
condition.  In  1767  she  organized  a  commission  charged  with  preparing 
a  new  code  of  laws,  and  issued  herself  lengthy  instructions  to  that  body. 
She  abolished  mutilation,  and  proclaimed  a  principle  new  in  RusaiaAi. 
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legiKlation,  that  of  reformation ;  that  panishroents  chosen  shoald  be 
those  which  woiihl  make  the  nlO^«t  de^^irahle  impression  on  the  mind  and 
would  lie  less  cruH  to  the  body.  She  declared  that  the  death  of  the 
criminal  would  be  )r*ss  deterrent  than  lon^  imprisonment,  by  which  the 
prisoner  could  repair  by  his  subsefjiient  life  the  damage  he  had  done 
ti}  scMriety. 

The  new  lawn  orpinized  the  local  mana$;ement  of  prisons,  and  pro- 
vided in  each  i^rovincM*  a  bureau  of  public  charities,  which  was  to  estab- 
lish houses  of  repression,  destined  for  disorderly  i>ersons  who  might  be 
confined  by  the  courts,  or  by  parents  or  masters.  In  1783  workhouses 
weni  established.  The  duration  of  imprisonment  was  not  fixed.  By 
his  labor  the  prisoner  could  repair  the  injury  \n  had  done,  contribute 
to  his  own  support,  and  shorten  his  term  by  good  behavior.  In  1787, 
under  the  inspiration  of  John  Howard,  C'atherine  II  nudertook,  under 
her  own  hand,  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  prison  management.  In 
each  province  there  was  to  be  a  prison,  with  three  departments;  the 
first  for  the  accused,  the  second  for  those  condemned  for  a  term,  and 
the  third  for  those  under  sentence  of  death  or  for  life ;  in  the  second 
were  also  to  be  those  cimdeinned  to  transportation.  The  accused  and 
convicts  were  to  be  placed  in  cells,  and  the  exiles  in  common.  Labor 
was  to  l)e  introduced  for  life  prisoners  and  others.  Priests  were  to 
visit  the  condemned  and  labor  for  their  reformation.  These  were  the 
first  steps  in  prison  reform  in  Russia;  well  planned  but  little  execnteil 
under  Catherine  II. 

Alexander  I  ecm t in ued  ])rison  reform  under  the  inspiration  of  another 
Englishman,  a  disciple  of  John  Howard.  This  was  Walter  Yenning, 
who  by  hisintluence  induced  the  Government  to  establish  the  "Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Prisons,"  which  existed  until  18(53,  and.  was  a 
very  important  factor  in  prison  a<lniinistration.  It  was  composed  of 
both  sexes,  who  paid  an  annual  subscription,  and  elected  a  president, 
who  was  approved  by  the  Kinperor.  The  declared  object  of  the  society 
was  'Ho  secure  the  moral  reform  of  prisoners  and  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition." An  executive  committee  met  at  least  monthly  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  int<»rest  to  the  society.  It  was  purely  a  private  association 
which  supervised  and  assisted  the  administration  of  prisons,  and  by  its 
ctmnsels  and  pecuniary  aid  improved  the  regime.  It  especially  aimed 
to  classify  the  [>risoners,  to  secure  their  improvement,  and  to  organize 
labor.  Afterwards  the  (lovernment  intrust<Hl  the  feeding  of  prisoners 
to  the  executive  committee,  by  which  it  attained  a  quasi-public  position. 

During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  prison  reform  in  Russia  was  mate- 
rially advanced.  A  new  criminal  code  was  made  and  published,  and 
among  other  things — 

First.  It  discriminated  between  criminal  and  correctional  punish- 
ments. 

Second.  It  instituted  a  double  scale  of  punishments,  one  of  which  was 
applied  to  those  subjected  to  chastisement  and  named  the  others  who 
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were  exempt    The  latter  were  the  nobles,  members  of  the  clergy,  hon- 
orable citizeus,  and  merchants  of  the  two  highest  guilds. 

Third.  The  punishment  by  the  knont,  of  Tartar  origin,  was  sup- 
pressed. Sometimes  an  hour  was  exhausted  in  giving  twenty  blows  of 
the  knout.  Often  on  the  caprice  of  the  executioner  depended  the  life 
of  the  condemned. 

Fourth.  The  corporal  punishments  retained,  such  as  the  roil,  were 
to  be  only  accessory  to  imprisonment. 

The  new  prison  regulations  were  published  at  the  same  time  as  the 
new  code.  They  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  the  moral  reform  of  the 
condemue<1,  by  the  separation  of  individuals  susceptible  of  reform  5  by 
teaching  trades,  by  organizing  labor,  and  by  moral  instruction. 

The  death  penalty  was  retained  only  for  criuies  against  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  Confinement  at  hard  labor 
was  applied  to  the  gravest  crimes.  However  severe  the  punishment,  it 
still  favored  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  who,  after  a  certain  time, 
by  good  conduct,  could  pass  into  the  reform  <livision,  receiving  less 
severity  in  treatment.  Be  no  longer  was  to  be  in  irons;  could  attend 
public  festivals  and  be  relieved  from  work ;  could  earn  money,  and  after 
a  while,  by  permission,  might  marry  and  construct  a  house  in  the  limits 
of  the  public  workyards  or  near  the  mine  or  factory  where  he  labored. 
This  system  contained  the  elements  of  conditional  liberation. 

The  institution  of  coriectional  companies  v  as  another  unique  pro- 
vision. Vagrants  and  the  vicious  and  incorrigible  who  were  held  ior 
reformation,  as  well  as  for  punishment,  were  organized  into  companies, 
and  were  utilized  by  tbe  State.  Under  orders  and  submitting  to  mil- 
itary commands  they  were  employed  in  exterior  work  on  forts,  fortifi- 
cations, etc. 

The  workhouses  or  houses  of  repression  were  for  prisoners  committed 
for  1  to  3  years,  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  age:  First, 
those  under  20  years ;  second,  those  20  to  45  years ;  and  third,  those 
above  45  years.  The  regime  was  to  some  extent  reformatory.  For 
good  conduct  they  were  to  receive  part  of  their  earnings. 

In  the  prisons  [proper  were  received  those  sentenced  for  terms  ranging 
from  3  months  to  2  years.  The  prisoners  of  the  two  chisses  were  lodged 
separately,  the  convicts  being  confined  in  cells.  The  men  were  separated 
from  the  women,  minors  from  aduU«,  and  nobles  and  oiliccrs  from  the  in- 
ferior classes.  There  was  yet  no  reformatory  discipline  in  these  prisons. 
The  system  of  transporting  prisoners  to  Siberia  had  never  been  satis- 
factory. It  was  first  established  as  a  humane  measure — as  a  substitute 
for  the  death  penalty.  The  families  of  the  condemned  were  allowed  to 
go  with  them.  The  exiles  sufiered  greatly  by  the  long  journey.  In  1853 
the  prisons  were  so  overcrowded  that  in  order  to  diminish  the  numbers 
transportation  was  increase<l  and  given  i)reference.  Colonization  was 
attempted  and  was  very  expensive.  Houses  built  by  the  Government 
for  families  remained  empty,  and  those  couatcuct^^  t<(^\  ^Sxi^^  \s^ks^ 
23738— JiTo.  2 2 
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were  the  resort  of  brigands.  ^^  If  you  meet  on  the  highroad,''  said  an 
ofQcial  report,  <^a  man  half  naked,  notwithstanding  the  frost  and  cold, 
emaciated  by  hnnger,  with  countenance  depressed,  despair  and  resig- 
nation upon  his  features,  know  that  he  is  a  colonist"  Escapes  were 
frequent,  and  vagrancy  kmong  the  exiles  became  a  scourge.  In  1882, 
in  four  districts,  out  of  20,ld9  exiles  7,375  were  fugitives.  The  crimes 
the  convicts  committed  exasperated  the  inhabitants,  who  treated  them 
without  pity.  The  number  of  vagrant  exiles  in  Siberia  was  estimated 
at  40,000.  The  average  number  of  exiles  yearly  was  10,000.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Siberia  strongly  objected  to  the  system.  They  said  that  it 
<*  arrested  the  development  of  the  country  and  inspired  indifference  for 
its  welfare,  and  although  rich  in  resources  it  remained  backward  more 
than  any  other  country  of  the  Orient.'"  Colonization  has  been  improved 
since  then.  The  reign  of  Alexander  II  led  to  greater  reforms  in  the 
penal  system.  The  abolition  of  serfdom  February  19, 1801,  was  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  reign.  That  act  alone  made  its  author  illus- 
trious. 

In  1863  the  following  modifications  were  made  in  regard  to  punish- 
ments : 

1.  All  corporal  punishments  supplementary  to  imprisonment  were 
abolished. 

^.  Women  were  always  to  be  exempt  from  corporal  punishment. 

3.  The  mark  or  brand  was  abolished. 

4.  Corporal  punishment,  as  the  main  punishment,  was  replaced  by 
imprisonment. 

5.  The  law  of  1853,  for  relieving  the  prisons,  by  substituting  corporal 
punishment  for  imprisonment,  was  abolished. 

6.  The  substitution  of  transportation  for  detention  in  the  correctional 
companies  was  also  abolished. 

7.  The  maximum  detention  in  correctional  companies  was  reduced  to 
4  years,  and  imprisonment  in  houses  of  repression,  workhouses,  and 
fortresses  was  reduced  one-third. 

In  1862  Alexander  II  inaugurated  a  great  reform,  the  separation  of 
the  judicial  and  executive  departments  of  the  government.  The  in- 
quisitorial criminal  procedure  was  abolished.  No  one  was  to  be  con- 
victed except  on  a  regular  judicial  trial. 

The  ukase  of  1863  put  all  prisons  under  the  direction  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior.  Houses  of  arrest  and  correctional  asylums  for  young 
delinquents  were  to  bo  established. 

The  houses  of  arrest  were  to  be  constructed,  supported,  and  directed 
by  the  provincial  states,  which  should  receive  from  the  government  for 
this  purpose  the  receipts  from  fines.  The  punishments  in  these  houses 
were  to  consist  of  imprisonment  with  all  alleviation  possible.  Leave 
of  absence  for  three  days  was  to  be  granted  in  case  of  the  sickness  of 
parents.  Tb^  tipae  spent  qu  ledve  of  absence  waa  Xq  bQ  deducted  from 
the  term. 
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Correctional  asylams  for  young  delinquents  were  created  by  the  pro- 
vincial states  or  provinces,  by  private  associations,  or  by  individuals. 
The  young  prisoners  were  to  receive  primary  instruction  and  some 
were  to  have  an  agricultural  or  industrial  apprenticeship.  In  case  of 
good  conduct  they  could  obtain  conditional  liberation.  The  adminis- 
tration of  each  establishment  was  to  act  as  a  prisoner's  aid  society  or 
^^  patronage "  society  for  discharged  prisoners.  In  1883  Russia  had 
eleven  asylums  or  colonies  for  young  convicts  with  GOO  inmates. 

On  the  island  of  Saghalien,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  Biver  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  Russia  has  established  a  prison  depot  to  which 
she  now  sends  many  prisoners  not  confined  in  the  local  prisons.  It  is 
believed  that  this  will  in  time  displace  banishment  to  Siberia. 

Alexander  II  reorganized  the  transportation  of  prisoners  on  a  more 
humane  basis.  In  1830  this  branch  of  the  service  was  barbarous. 
Loaded  in  irons,  chained  in  couples,  the  convicts  made  the  journey  on 
foot,  in  all  seasons,  from  the  prisons  of  Russia  to  distant  parts  of 
Siberia;  2  years  being  occupied  before  the  destination  was  reached, 
and  the  sufferings  were  untold.  By  improved  methods  the  convicts 
were  to  go  only  in  the  summer  and  so  far  as  practicable  wagons,  rail- 
roads, and  steamboats  were  to  be  used. 

In  1879  the  following  scale  of  punishments  was  established: 

1.  Transportation  at  hard  labor  for  a  long  term  or  for  life  was  con- 
tinued. 

2.  Detention  in  a  house  of  correction,  the  maximum  to  be  six  years, 
undergoing  for  a  part  of  the  time  a  cellular  regime. 

3.  Imprisonment  for  one  year  with  constant  cellular  regime  and  labor. 

4.  Confinement  for  three  mouths  in  police  stations  or  in  houses  of 
arrest. 

In  1879  there  was  established  a  bureau  known  as  the  Grcneral  Admin- 
istration of  Prisons,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  able  Mr.  Galitine-Wras- 
koy.  Under  general  instructions  from  the  Imperial  Government,  to  this 
body  has  been  committed  the  vast  and  complex  questions  of  prison  re- 
form as  presented  in  the  administration  of  the  Russian  prison  system. 
To  this  commission  the  Government  says : 

Acting  nnder  the  scale  of  punishmentB  as  prescribed  Id  1879,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Geoeral  Administration  of  Prisons  will  put  iu  operation  measures  which  experience 
shall  indicate,  and  which  will  reform  and  perfect  the  prison  8>  stom  of  the  country. 
To  attain  this  result  no  precise  programme  has  been  indicated  by  the  Quverumeut, 
but  the  final  end  shall  be  prison  reform. 

No  more  important  step  has  been  taken  in  Russia  than  iu  the  for- 
mation of  this  bureau,  and  the  world  may  look  for  a  very  material 
advance  in  this  respect  in  Kussia  within  the  next  few  years.  While 
changes  may  not  be  introduced  with  hastCi  tbey  will  be  the  outgrowth 
of  experience  and  when  made  will  be  permanent. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  paper  to  relate  all  the  modifications  introduced. 
To  £Etcilitate  the  solution  of  delicate  problems  coauQ<it/^^  mXJoL  ^^xx^iv 
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tioual  educatiou  of  young  [iriHoiiers,  the  GovernmeDt  has  institated  peri- 
odical  conferences  between  the  directors  of  juvenile  establishments. 
Three  of  these  conferences  liave  taken  place — one  in  Mosoow  in  1881, 
one  at  Kiew  in  1881,  and  the  third  in  Moscow  in  1889. 
These  are  some  of  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  conferences: 

1.  Farm  labor  answers  the  purpo.ses  of  correctional  education  better 
than  learning  trades;  yet,  on  account  of  social  conditions,  it  is  desirable 
to  establish  correctional  institutions  of  a  mixed  character. 

2.  Correctional  education  should  aim  to  produce  intelligent  artisans, 
ca])ab1e  of  pro<lncing  complete  articles. 

3.  Young  prisoners  should  not  receive  comj^ensation.  On  their  dis- 
charge they  should  have  a  bounty  for  gooil  conduct. 

4.  There  may  be  admitted  to  the  same  establishment  young  delin- 
quents of  different  religions. 

5.  Corporal  punishments  should  be  forbidden,  with  some  exoeptions. 
G.  There  should  not  be  discharged  from  prisons  convicts  who  are 

profoundly  corrupt  aiid  who  appear  refractory  to  all  moral  reform. 
7.  The  patronage  of  discharged  prisoners  is  indispensable. 
The  conference  in  Moscow  in  188L  declared  as  follows: 

1.  The  term  of  imprisonment  of  young  delinquents  m  reformatories 
should  be  fixed,  not  by  the  courts,  but  by  the  administration  of  the 
institutions.    This  would  be  an  indeterminate  sentence. 

2.  The  authority  of  parents  who  abuse  their  children  should  be 
limited. 

3.  The  administration  should  accord  to  young  prisoners  temporary 
leave  of  absence. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  interdict  the  transfer  in  common  of  young  and 
adult  prisoners. 

Some  other  subjects  received  attention,  and  among  them  were: 

1.  The  organization  of  prison  labor,  which  question  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  of  the  empire. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  corps  of  si)ecial  wardens  receiving  tech- 
nical educatiou. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  local  inspection  of  i)risons. 
This  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  and  tendencies  of  prison  reform 

in  Russia  may  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  better  side  of  the  system 
in  that  country,  and  if  so  it  will  accomi>lish  its  purpose. 

By  those  who  know  the  most  of  the  history  of  Russia  it  is  believed 
that  no  country  in  the  past  100  years  has  made  greater  progress  in 
civilization  and  especially  in  her  prison  system.  Former  commissions 
and  able  writers  have  produced  a  rich  literature  in  penology,  to  which 
extended  and  valuable  additions  were  made  as  contributions  to  the 
Fourth  International  Prison  Congress.  She  has  many  able  writers  in 
penology,  and  the  authors  are  gentlemen  distinguished  in  social  and 
political  life.  Prominent  among  them  are  Mr.  Galkine- Wraskoy,  chief 
of  the  administration  of  Russian  prisons  and  president  of  the  conuuis- 
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sion  of  the  Fonrth  InternatioDal  Prison  Gou^ress,  iind  Connt  SoUohub, 
BOW  deceased^  who  was  one  of  the  very  first  prouiotersf  with  our  Dr.  E. 
C.  Wines,  of  the  international  prison  congresses.  Since  1874  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  gives  annually  a  course 
of  lectures  on  penitehtiary  science.  The  first  agricultural  colony  or 
institution  for  juvenile  delinquents  was  established  in  1870  near  St. 
Petersburg.  Since  then  others  have  been  organized  in  the  various 
provinces,  and  they  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  people.  In- 
dustrial and  reformatory  schools  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  in  the 
provinces  are  successfully  managed.  In  the  larger  cities  there  are 
numerous  asylums  for  children,  vagrants,  orphans,  and  mendicants 
After  the  age  of  10  or  12  years  they  are  taught  trades.  They  are  largely 
supported  by  private  charity.  The  Eussian  i)eople  are  characterized  for 
their  benevolence,  and  readily  contribute.  Patronage  societies  have 
been  established  for  discharged  prisoners.  The  importance  of  prevent- 
ive and  reformatory  work  seems  to  be  already  fully  understood  in  this 
great  nation,  which  so  lately  has  entered  into  association  and  competi- 
tion with  the  highest  civilizations. 

Some  statistics  relative  to  exile  may  be  of  interest.  The  Emperor  is 
directly  accountable  for  only  'a  very  few  sent  to  Siberia.  There  are 
four  classes  of  exiles:  First,  those  sentenced  to  hard  labor;  second, 
penal  colonists;  third,  those  simply  banished,  and  fourth,  women  and 
children,  voluntary  exiles. 

The  banished  are :  First,  vagrants  ;  second,  banished  by  the  courts ; 
third,  banished  by  the  village  communes  or  the  village  mtr,  and  fourth, 
banished  by  order  of  tiie  minister  of  the  interior,  the  politicals.  The 
political  exiles  do  not  average  over  150  a  year.  In  1887  there  were  ex- 
iled politicals  as  follows : 

Noble  class : 

Men 50 

Women 17 

Children 4 

—  71 

Nonprivileged  class : 

Men 70 

Women 18 

Children 6 

—  94 

Total 165 

The  theory  of  penal  administration  in  Russia  is  a  comparatively  mild 
treatment  for  criminals  convicted  in  court,  and  the  severest  treatment 
for  politicals.  This  has  especially  been  the  attitude  of  the  present  Em- 
peror. His  great  predecessor,  who  liberated  the  serfs,  had  already 
prepared  a  plan  for  a  representative  government.  He  had  signed  the 
document,  which  was  to  be  immediately  published.  But  like  our  great 
martyr,  Lincoln,  who  had  liberated  four  million  slaves,  he  was  struck 
down  the  next  day  by  assassins,  and  his  successor  inau^a\^t/^^\X^^\!^- 
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icy  of  crushing  out  the  terrorists,  no  mercy  to  be  shown.  This  brought 
in  especial  force  the  administrative  process^-a  military  trial  with  no 
jury.  In  all  other  cases  the  accused  hasin  court  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
If  banished  he  may  be  sent  as  a  colonist,  his  family  allowed  to  go  with 
him,  and  he  is  furnished  with  a  house,  with  land  and  seeds,  and  a  year's 
subsistence.  He  can  not  return.  The  country  he  goes  to  is  quite  similar 
in  climate  to  the  one  he  leaves,  and  it  is  not  so  deadly  as  the  colony  for 
French  exiles.  In  most  American  States  we  send  the  man  to  prison 
for  a  term  of  years  and  allow  him  no  part  of  his  earnings  by  which  he 
might  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family,  who  often  become  desti- 
tute, and  the  children  find  their  way  into  the  almshouses  and  reforma- 
tories. Though  we  can  not  approve  of  traDSi>ortation  in  any  way,  yet, 
so  far  as  it  aftects  family  relations,  it  is  in  some  resi>ects  superior  to  our 
general  prison  system.  Since  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II  the  ad- 
ministrative process  for  politicals  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  military 
trial,  a  court  martial.  While  as  Americans  we  can  not  sanction  a  return 
to  the  star-chamber  days  of  England,  yet  we  can  hope  that  if  the  Em- 
peror succeeds  in  stamping  out  terrorism  with  an  iron  hand,  he  will,  when 
he  finds  he  csin  control  the  situation,  reissue  the  great  proclamation  his 
august  father  prepared  for  the  liberation  of  all  his  people,  and  in  that 
way  establish  a  representative  government  and  guarantee  trial  by  jury 
in  all  cases. 

In  general  prison  administration  Russia  claims  a  great  advance  in 
the  last  10  years,  under  Mr.  Wraskoy's  management.  This  gentleman 
has  recently  published  a  report  of  the  work  for  the  period  of  10  years 
1870-1889,  which  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1890,  in  the  French  and 
Russian  languages.  Copies  were  presented  to  members  of  the  congress. 
This  work  covers  210  royal  octavo  pages,  and  treats  of  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  State  of  prison  regime  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1870. 

2.  Measures  relative  to  the  constructive  service  of  prison  buildings. 

3.  Measures  relative  to  prison  administrations. 

4.  Measures  relative  to  the  economic  service  of  prisons. 

5.  Measures  destined  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  the 
organization  of  prison  work. ' 

6.  Measures  relative  to  the  regime  of  forced  labor  and  transportation. 

7.  Measures  relative  to  the  transport  service. 

8.  Measures  relative  to  the  sanitary  service. 

9.  Measures  relative  to  the  expense  of  prison  service  and  general  con- 
siderations of  the  subject  of  such  expenses. 

10.  Views  of  the  future  of  the  general  administration  of  prisons. 
This  work  shows  in  detail  the  new  prisons  constructed  and  the  old  ones 

repaired,  claiming  that  all  has  been  done  that  was  i)0S8ible  in  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  Russia  succeeding  the  eastern  wars  of  1877  and  1879. 
During  the  10  years  there  has  been  expended,  as  stated  in  this  re- 
port— 
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RablM. 

For  the  oriifaniziog  of  new  places  of  detention 4,431,004 

For  enlarging  and  reorganizing  places  of  detention 2, 962,  S70 

For  annual  repairs  of  prisons 3,660,595 

Total 11,064,469 

If  converted  ioto  Anierieaii  dollars  this  would  be  about  $8,250,000. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  to 
see  how  the  press  treats  such  subjects  in' that  country : 

La  Gazette  de  St.  Petersbourg  [Russian]  has  inangnrated  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
International  Prison  Congress.  Our  colleague  remarks  that  the  Jurisprudence  Soci- 
ety of  our  capital  has,  in  view  of  the  congress,  elaborated  many  questions  raised  in 
the  former  congresses  and  presented  here  again.  This  is  very  interesting,  not  only  in 
a  theoretical  bat  also  in  a  practical  view.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  report  of  M.  Yad- 
rintaew  upon  the  substitution  of  imprisonment  for  transportation.  This  question  was 
the  order  of  the  day  with  us  for  two  years  when  our  prison  administration  thought  of 
abolishing  transportation  to  Siberia.  This  project,  elaborated  at  that  time,  was 
poorly  received  by  the  pr^^ss,  which  extolled  the  humane  character  of  transportation, 
and  it  ended  by  being  put  aside.  The  Jurisprudence  Society  has  not  the  less  de- 
clared resolutely  against  transportation.  The  basis  of  the  contemporary  system  of 
punishments  is  detention.  The  report  of  M.  Yadrintsew  presents  the  conditions  upon 
which  imprisonuient  should  rest  to  give  it  a  reformatory  character.  Imprisonment, 
with  the  severity  of  its  regime  aud  forced  labor,  should  not  destroy  human  individu- 
ality nor  deprive  the  prisoner  of  a  hope  for  a  better  future. 

Social  science  also  resolutely  declares  against  imprisonment  for  life.  It  excludes 
all  hope  for  the  recovery  of  liberty  at  some  future  day.  The  prisoner  is  looked  upon 
as  a  pupil  capable  of  improvement,  who  may  pass  through  several  grades  of  confine- 
ment, more  or  less  severe,  according  to  the  advancement  shown  in  good  behavior  and 
skill  in  the  work  assigned  him. 

In  a  cont'oniporary  social  science  point  of  view  the  ideal  organization  of  imprison- 
ment for  a  lung  term  presents  itself  as  follows :  First,  cellular  confinement  is  im- 
posed upon  the  prisoner  when  only  punishment  and  not  reformation  is  considered. 
This  is  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  congregate  detention  with  labor  in  the  shops, 
and  prayers  and  lessons  iu  common.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  work  in  the  open 
air  is  recommended.  When  the  prisoner  shows  moral  improvement  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extension  of  open-air  work  should  be  given.  After  this,  the  cultivation  of  a  lot 
set  apart  for  his  use  should  be  given  him  near  the  prison.  This  might  end  by  his 
liberation  before  the  end  of  his  term  or  a  transfer  to  some  philanthropic  institution. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  to  maintain  that  transportation  is  humane,  and  the  prison 
not,  is  to  confound  two  ideas  which  have  nothing  in  common  between  them.  Trans- 
portation may  bo  exemption  from  punishment  disguised,  while  imprisonment,  oon- 
sidered  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  violation  of  law,  may  be  beneficial  in  reviving 
in  the  meantime  in  the  prisoner  sentiments  of  goodness  from  which  he  has  de- 
parted. Whatever  iu  the  end  the  result  may  be,  we  can  not  deny  the  elevated 
and  humane  aspirations  of  the  contemporary  penitentiary  system.  We  are  often 
.  charged  with  being  too  benevolent  when  the  welfare  enjoyed  by  the  criminal  is 
compared  with  the  laborious  poverty  of  the  poor  \^o  have  never  committed  crime. 
We  can  also  discover  that  the  educational  character  of  existing  prisons,  mitigates 
too  much  the  influences  that  should  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  criminal.  The 
congress  of  8t.  Petersburg  will  have  more  than  one  opportunity  to  discnss  these 
qaestions. 
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Mr.  Yadrintsew,  in  Lid  report  above  uamed,  sets  forth  strongly  the 
views  of  tbe  Jurisprudence  Society  on  the  subject  of  iiiiprisoiimeDt  for 
offenses  requiring  a  long  time  in  place  of  exile,  and  completes  his  essay 
with  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  InipriHoninetit  for  n  lon^;  Utiii  hIiouIcI  include  a  Bystsm  of  reformatorj  edacation 
adapted  to  IhepcrHona  to  whom  it  is  applied  and  the  time  for  which  they  are  confined. 
Consequently,  in  its  organization  it  is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  g^eneral  principlM 
and  details  (»f  eduration. 

2.  Pri8on<^rs  condemned  for  life  should  be  placed  in  the  same  prisons  with  those 
condemned  for  a  long  term,  and  should  undergo  the  same  regime,  being  always  allowed 
the  hope  of  liluTation  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

3.  'J'he  pn>gr('8riive  system  is  preferable  for  prisoners  condemned  fot  along  term. 

4.  The  tendency  to  sedentary  work  appears  to  us  to  be  exaggerated.  Oatside  work 
ought  to  be  introduced,  especially  for  prisoners  for  a  long  term.  Snch  work  is  en- 
tirely compatible  with  the  interests  of  reformatory  discipline,  provided  that  the  work 
he  not  public. 

r>.  Private  patronage  for  prisoners  who  are  discharged  after  a  long  term,  being  in- 
sufficient)  should  be  completed  by  official  patronage. 

The  r(>view  of  this  report  in  the  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  and  again 
in  the  Journal  of  the  same  city,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the 
Society  of  Jurisprudence,  through  one  of  its  members,  is  proof  that  the 
Russian  people  still  discuss  the  merits  of  transportation  and  express 
opinions  against  it,  as  this  distinguished  society  has. 

Like  all  countries,  Russia  will  work  out  its  own  great  problems.  The 
great  transcontinental  railway  which  is  now  under  construction  will 
reach  from  the  capitals  of  the  empire  to  the  Paidlic.  Railroads,  com* 
merce,  trade,  civilization,  and  general  progress  introduced  into  the  vast 
territory  of  Siberia,  so  unlimited  in  its  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, so  diversified  in  soil,  productions,  and  climate,  will  soon  become 
too  pros|)erous  to  b6  longer  a  penal  colony.  Such  influences,  if  no  other, 
will  plant  Siberia  with  homes  instead  of  prisons. 

SOMK  RUSSIAN  PRISON   STATISTICS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Russian  prisons  and  their  average  popula- 
tion in  1888: 

KrROPEAM   RUSSIA. 

I'rhonn  for  lony  terms. 

Central  prisons :  Men. 

Novol>elgorod 275 

NovoboriHsoglebsk 154 

Iletsk 393 

Reformatories: 

Arclmugel * 6SG 

Kichinew 173 

Wilno 485 

Wladimir 480 

Winzniki 309 

Walogda 280 
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Prisons  for  long  term«— Continaed. 

Reformatories—Cootinned.  Hen. 

WoroDege 219 

Wiatka 239 

Tagaurogue 114 

Ekaterinoslaw 237 

Kazaw 213 

Kertch 68 

Kiev '. 603 

Kostroma 314 

Kow8k 357 

Moscow 205 

Orel 405 

Perm 320 

Podolsk 195 

Paltawa 281 

Pskow 371 

Riazan 283 

St.  Petersbnrg 520 

Saratow 768 

Simbirsk 349 

Smolensk 297 

Twer 274 

Karkof 400 

Kherron  (No.  1273,  No.  2516)  and 

laroslaw 514 

Prisons  for  short  panisbmonts;  average  population,  77,799;  annaal  admissions, 

590,714. 

Institutions  for  young  boys  and  girls. 
For  young  hoys : 

Hondzients,  Warsaw 146 

Kiev 63 

Nigny-Novgorod 29 

Sinobirsk 54 

St.  Petersburg 119 

For  girls : 

Moscow 114 

Kazaw 40 

Saratow 88 

Karkof 51 

Jarosia  w 25 

Walogda 29 

Balchew,  Moscow 50 

Establishments  for  detention,  prevention,  and  for  transportation. 

Special  prevention  prisons  (average  population) 1,087 

Depots  of  transfers  (average  population) 2,946 

Annaal  admission 6,917 
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SIBERIA. 

EsfahlishmenU  for  a  long  term;  average  population. 

Central  prisoos : 

AlexandroYsk  (Tobolsk  No.  1653,  No.  2299) 1,387 

Mines  of  Nertohinsk : 

Algatchine  and  FakroTsk 460 

Zerentoni,  Kaclaiosk,  and  Koutoniarsk 850 

Kara 1,198 

Porced  labor  prisons,  factories: 

Irkootok (Q 

Nikalaifsk 29 

Onstkontsk 16 

Island  of  Sagbalien 5, 713 

Special  quarters  for  forced  labor :  Women. 

Irkootsk 61 

Nikalaifsk ^        14 

Onstkontsk 15 

Algatcbine 14 

Zerewtoni 37 

Kara 477 

Tymon 252 

Korsakew 66 

Hospital  for  convicts  and  exiles  incapable  of  work :  Men. 

Tobolsk 200 

Women. 

Tomsk 289 

Prisoners  of  sliort  duration ;  average  population,  7, 601. 

Establishment  for  transfer  service : 
Tomsk,  average  population,  1, 729. 

RUSSIAN   EUKOPE. 

Prison  population. 

Central  prisons  for  men 858 

Reformatories  for  men 10,645 

Prisons  for  short  term 79, 462 

Preventive  prisons  for  men  and  women 1, 050 

Depots  of  transfers 3, 295 

Establishments  for  young  boys  and  young  girls: 

Girls— agricultural  colonies 428 

Industrial  asylums 372 

Vonng  girls — industrial  asylums  52 

SIBERU. 

Porced  labor  prisons : 

Men 8,446 

Women 900 

Hospital  for  convicts  and  exiles,  men  and  women 275 

Correctional  prisons,  men 512 

Prisons  for  short  term,  men  and  women 8, 745 

Depots  of  transfers 1,814 
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The  statistics  for  1873  are  more  clearly  defined  as  follows :  Places 
of  deteutioD  January  1,  1883,  were  832,  with  a  population  of  101,518, 
three  establishments  not  reported.  Received  during  the  year,  men 
583,514;  women,  88,236.  There  arrived  in  Siberia  that  year  13,003  ex- 
iles, as  follows : 

Convicts 2,140 

Simple  exiles 2,535 

Exiled  for  vagabondage 1, 607 

Exiled  recidivists ir>6 

Individuals  rejected  by  the  Comnmnos  after  conviction 4,707 

Condemned  by  Persian  associations  to  which  they  belonged 1, 437 

Transported  by  administrative  order 421 

In  1889  the  prison  service  of  European  Russia  had  the  following:  es- 
tablishments:  For  long  punishments,  3  central  prisons  and  31  reform- 
atories. For  short  punishments,  626  prisons  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  districts,  1,400  houses  of  arrest  for  prisoners  convicted  by  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  136  safety  depots.  For  preventive  detention  and 
transportation,  3  special  preventive  prisons  and  4  transfer  depots.  For 
young  boys  and  young  girls,  5  agricultural  colonies.  For  young  men 
private  reformatories  supervised  by  the  general  administrators  of 
prisons,  and  7  industrial  asylums  for  young  men  in  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral administrators  of  prisons.  Patronage  institutions,  14  societies, 
having  88  committees  and  568- sections. 

Siberia  in  1889:  Prisons  for  a  long  term,  3  central  prisons,  6  prisons 
in  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  3  factory  prisons,  1  hospital  for  convicts 
and  exiles  incapable  of  work,  7  prisons  on  the  islands  of  Saghalien, 
and  2  correctional  establishments.  Prisons  for  a  short  term,  36  x)risou8 
in  chief  towns  of  the  districts.  Transportation  prisons,  1  depot  of 
transfers  and  92  dtape  or  station  houses. 

IS  PRISON  REFORM  NEEDED  IN  THE  TTNITED  STATES? 

The  average  American  citizen  has  correctly  an  exalted  opinion  of  his 
country  and  her  institutions.  Unless  his  attention  is  called  to  defects 
he  sees  none,  and  then  scarcely  acknowledges  them.  The  prison  sys- 
tem, if  materially  defective,  in  his  opinion  is  good  enough  for  the  pris- 
oner, and  that  an  evil  penitentiary  system  may  increase  pauperism 
and  crime,  paupers,  criminals,  and  taxes  is  a  subject  he  seldom  con- 
siders as  long  as  his  business  prospers  and  he  is  not  personally  affected. 
He  is  not  aware  that  even  in  this  gr^at  land  the  ratio  of  crime  to 
the  population  has  been  on  the  increase  many  years.  Nor  does  he 
know  that  the  reason  lies  in  corrupt  methods.  In  keeping  with  the 
average  citizen  the  average  legislator  gives  little  heed  to  the  matter. 
As  a  result  the  General  Government  has  no  prison  system,  properly 
speaking.  The  nation  has  a  criminal  code  and  has  provided  punish- 
ments for  the  violation  of  its  laws.  There  are  constant  trials  and 
convictions  for  counterfeiting,  smuggling)  for  violatiow.  Ql\X\ft.T«^«cs&Rk 
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laws,  and  for  all  offenRes  in  the  sole  jarisdictiou  of  the  (Jeneral  Gov- 
erunieiit.  Fpr  the  temporary  or  long  confinement  of  prisoners  the 
Gt)vernmeut  has  no  prisons  excepting  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leav- 
en  worth  and  three  or  four  Territorial  jails  and  the  jail  and  workhouse 
in  the  Difltrict  of  Columbia.  Before  trial  the  prisoners  are  placed  in  the 
jails,  and  on  conviction  are  distributed  among  the  prisons  or  houses  of 
correction  in  the  several  States.    No  heed  is  given  to  their  reformation* 

The  Detroit  house  of  correction  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  places 
for  United  States  prisoners.  Some  States  will  not  receive  them  and 
all  now  require  compensation  for  their  support.  Should  all  the  States 
refuse  them  the  General  Government  would  have  no  ])lace  for  their 
detention,  and  the  tendency  seems  that  way. 

In  his  report  for  1889  the  Attorney-General  urges  the  establishment 
of  a  Government  penitentiary  and  reformatory  and  the  organization  of 
a  prison  bureau.  But  under  the  present  system  the  General  Govern- 
ment does  not  construct  or  maintain  prisons.  The  system  is  very  sim. 
pie.  It  arrests,  tries,  convicts,  imprisons,  and  then  abandons.  It  is  tbe 
doctrine  and  practice  of  riddance.  Like  transportation  simple,  the 
convict  is  put  out  of  the*way  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  All  questions 
of  reform,  patronage,  relapse  into  crime  and  the  more  important  prob- 
lems relative  to  the  prevention  of  crime  have  no  place  in  this  system. 
There  is  little  discussion  in  the  Senate  or  House  on  prison  systems  or 
on  means  to  prevent  the  increase  of  crime  in  greater  ratio  than  the  in- 
crease of  population.  In  France,  in  England,  and  in  the  other  great 
nations  the  ablest  men  in  Parliament,  Senate,  or  Ilouseof  Deputies  dis- 
cuss ably  and  intelligently  the  great  necessity  of  prison  reform.  The 
neglect  of  our  nation  in  this  respect  does  not  relieve  it  of  great  respon- 
sibilities. There  is  need  that  Congress  should  discuss  i>enitentiary 
science  and  adopt  improvements  in  prisons  and  in  x)rison  discipline. 
It  may  well  study  this  subject  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever  valuable 
information  may  bo  obtained.  While  in  some  respects  this  country 
is  in  advance  of  Europe  in  prison  construction  and  management,  in 
many  others  it  is  behind.  Every  nation  may  well  study  the  methods 
of  others. 

This  nation  should  set  an  example  for  the  States.  Every  State  has 
its  own  criminal  code  and  the  methods  of  punishment  are  wonderfully 
diversified.  The  same  crime  has  various  forms  of  punishment.  There 
is  no  uniformity  and  no  apparent  effort  to  have  any.  In  some  States 
the  prisons  are  constructed  on  the  most  approved  models.  Sanitary 
princii)les  have  been  duly  considered.  lieformation  has  been  given 
ample  consideration  and  application.  Appliances  for  prison  labor  by 
the  State  or  by  contract  are  supplied,  and  everything  has  been  done 
that  is  practicable  to  insure  the  best  prison  management.  In  other 
States  there  are  no  prison  buildings  and  no  atteni])t  at  the  reforma- 
tion of  prisoners.  In  those  States,  humanity  and  economy,  which 
are  inseparable,  are  wanting.    While  our  people  have  been  for  years 
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reading  the  accounts  of  sufiFering  atteudiug  the  punishment  of  crimes 
in  other  countries,  they  forgot  that  in  our  own  there  exists  a  system 
whicb  rivals  in  severity  that  of  any  other.  The  convict-lease  system, 
which  prevails  in  Tennessee,  North  Oarolinsi,  South  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  Texas,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
needs  to  receive  the  condemnation  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment.  The 
South,  by  her  own  distinguished  son  Goo.  W.  Gable  has  described  the 
horrors  of  this  system.  His  account  in  his  address  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  in  Louisville  in  1883  should  be  read  by  all. 
One  other  writer  in  that  conference  said  that  it  was  ^^  a  system  worthy 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  to  several  States  of  this 
proud  nation,"  and  ^'  sliould  not  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  land."  In 
his  conclusions  Mr.  Gable  says : 

1.  That  by  the  vory  ends  for  which  it  exists  it  makes  a  proper  mAnagemeiit  of 
prisoHH  impossible,  aad  lays  the  haml  of  arrest  upon  reformatory  discipline. 

2.  That  it  ooti tents  itself,  the  State,  and  the  pnbllo  mind  with  prisons  that  are  id 
every  way  a  disgrace  to  civilization. 

3.  That  in  practice  it  is  cruelly  brutal. 

4.  That  it  iiardens,  debases,  and  corrupts  criminals;  committed  to  it  by  law  in 
order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  be  reformed  and  reclaimed  to  virtue  and  society. 

5.  That  it  fixes  and  enforces  the  suicidal  aud  inhuman  error  that  the  community 
must  not  be  put  to  any  expense  for  the  reduction  of  crime  or  the  reformation  of  crim- 
inals. 

6.  That  it  inflicts  a  ditfereut  sentence  upon  every  culprit  that  comes  into  its  clutches 
from  that  which  the  law  aud  the  court  has  pronounced^  so  that  there  is  not  to-day 
a  siugle  penitentiary  convict  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande  who  is  receiving  the 
sentence  really  contemplated  by  the  law  umler  which  he  was  condemned. 

7.  That  it  kills  like  a  pestilence,  teaches  the  people  to  be  cruel,  sets  up  a  false  sys- 
tem of  clemency,  aud  seduces  the  State  into  the  committal  of  murder  for  money. 

ti.  That  iu  2  years  it  permitted  1,100  prisoners  to  escape. 

Under  this  system  convicts  are  leased  to  private  parties  or  compa- 
nies for  any  number  of  years.  Sometimes  they  are  worked  within  or 
without  the  walls  of  the  prison,  quartered  in  camx)s,  herded  in  stock- 
adeSf  aud  transferred  from  place  to  place  with  a  military  guard ;  the 
oldest  and  boys  under  18  herded  together  day  and  night.  Prisoners 
are  frequently  sentenced  for  15,  20,  30, 40,  or  50  years,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  any  survive  10  years  of  this  brutal  slavery  in  prison  or  in  the  con- 
vict camp.  But  one  should  read  Mr.  Cable's  paper.  Its  burning  words 
should  secure  early  reform.  In  the  States  where  the  best  systems  pre- 
vail there  is  need  of  improvement.  In  one  like  Michigan,  the  most 
radical  preventive  system  is  established  by  the  education  of  dependent 
children  and  their  early  placement  in  families.  With  a  population  of 
over  2,000,000,  there  are  only  a  few  over  200  dependent  children  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  State,  iu  the  State  public  school  at  Coldwator,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $35,000  per  annum.  There  is  in  that  State  only  1  child  to 
10,000  people  to  be  cared  for  by  the  public  in  this  school  and  only  about 
75  diseased  or  feeble-minded  in  the  poorhouses. 

By  contrast,  take  the  State  of  New  Tork,  which  boards  its  dLe^QiLd^iL^ 
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children  in  sectarian  asylums.  There  were  by  the  official  reports  of 
1887  in  that  State  the  great  number  of  30,205  dependent  children— one 
in  every  203  of  the  population  and  supported  at  an  expense  of  over 
$2,000,000.  Other  as  remarkable  instances  could  be  given.  In  one 
State  the  prisons  are  self-supporting,  while  in  others  they  are  a  bnrden 
upon  the  taxpayers.  In  some  there  are  serious  attempts  to  reform 
prisoners.  In  others  there  is  no  such  efibrt  In  a  few  there  are  patronage 
societies ;  in  most  of  them  none.  In  some  the  contract  system  prevails. 
In  others  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  In  most  of  the  States 
the  Governor  is  unlimited  in  the  pardoning  power ;  in  others  he  is  lim- 
ited or  the  power  is  given  to  a  commission.  The  same  crime  is  variously 
punished.  One  State  hangs  for  murder,  another  imprisons  for  life,  while 
another  has  experimented  in  execution  by  electricity. 

There  never  has  been  any  attempt  to  secure  a  uniform  code  for  the 
States.  There  never  has  been  any  convention  from  the  various  States 
for  that  purpose,  though  its  utility  is  apparent. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  nation  should  set  a  worthy  example  for  the 
States  f  When  we  consider  the  variety  of  prison  systems  in  America, 
the  perfection  of  some  and  the  great  ini^)erfection  of  others,  and  the 
lack  of  a  prison  system  by  the  General  Government,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  good  reason  why  our  government  should  investigate  further  at 
home  and  abroad  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject.  Other  countries  have 
much  to  learn  and  much  to  impart,  and  so  have  we.  The  International 
Prison  Congress,  vast  in  its  resources  for  valuable  information,  may  well 
be  resorted  to  by  any  country  to  impart  and  to  receive.  There  are  some 
American  reformatories  and  prisons  of  a  high  grade,  and  there  are  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  connected  with  their  management  who  have  a 
national  and  international  reputation  as  specialists  in  social  science. 
The  National  Prison  Association  hiis  for  many  years  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  this  country  in  prison  reform ;  and  the  National  Conference 
of  Corrections  and  Charities  has  also  been  a  great  force  in  the  same  field, 
and  especially  in  the  promotion  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
crime.  These  agencies  have  done  much  to  advance  prison  reform,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  effort  made  in  our  present  Congress  for  a 
national  x>risou  system.  The  bill  which  early  in  the  session  1889-00  passed 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  provides  for  three  national  prisons,  one 
north  and  one  south  of  tlie  thirty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  one  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  at  a  cost 
of  $  1,600,000,  including  $  100,000  for  workshops.  Provision  is  made  for 
commutation  for  good  behavior  and  for  separation  of  the  younger  from 
the  older  convicts.  These  prisons  would  hold  the  present  number  of 
convicts.  By  the  report  of  the  Attorney-General  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1880,  there  were  received  that  year,  1,083  prisoners.  The 
total  number  in  custody  during  that  year  was  2,307  and  there  were  then 
in  different  prisons  and  reformatories  throughout  the  United  States 
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1^202.  At  present,  this  would  furnish  about  400  for  each  prison.  Bat 
in  the  past  25  years,  the  population  of  this  nation  has  doubled  and  will 
increase  rapidly,  so  that  in  prison  construction  the  future  demands 
must  be  considered.  » 

If  these  prisons  are  constructed,  we  may  well  consider  the  experience 
of  other  nations,  not  only  in  adaptation,  but  in  economy.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  more  interesting  precedent  can  be  quoted  than  that  of  the 
great  prison  of  Wormwood  Scrubs,  near  London.  It  has  1 ,400  cells  for 
1,400  prisoners,  and  for  the  purpose,  is  well  adapted  and  is  an  institu- 
tion of  the  first  order.  Its  economy  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
built  by  convict  labor.  About  600  were  employed.  The  average  cost 
per  cell  in  other  prisons  has  been  about  $700.  The  cost  per  cell  of 
Wormwood  Scrubs  was  about  $200. 

The  first  step  was  to  construct  a  high  temporary  inclosure  of  planks. 
In  this  the  prisoners  labored  under  guards.  This  English  experience 
might  be  of  value  in  America. 

By  the  bill  referred  to,  the  Attorney -General  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  are  to  select  locations  for  the  three  prisons  and  supervise  their 
erection.  The  management  of  the  prisons  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Attor- 
ney-General, who  shall  appoint  the  superintendent  and  other  officers 
and  who  shall  establish  rules  for  the  government  of  the  prisons.  The 
act  is  not  to  apply  to  such  minors,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge, 
should  be  committed  to  reformatories.  Good  conduct  is  to  shorten  the 
term  of  imprisonment,  but  not  to  exceed  two  months  in  each  year. 
Convicts  under  20  years  of  age  are  to  be  kept  separate  from  others,  and 
their  treatment  is  to  be  reformatory.  The  prisoners  are  not  to  be  worked 
outside  the  prison  inclosure  and  they  are  to  be.  employed  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  of  Government  supplies.  There  are  other  operat- 
ing provisions. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  this  Government  will  have  in- 
augurated a  prison  system  of  its  own  which  may  furnish  a  model  to  the 
States  in  prison  construction,  discix)line,  and  management.  When  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Auburn  systems  were  adopted  this  country  was  in 
advance  of  Europe  in  prison  construction.  These  systems  were  adopted 
in  Europe,  and  have  be<)n  generally  commended,  but  within  the  past 
few  years,  under  the  impetus  given  by  the  International  Prison  Oon- 
gress,  there  have  been  marked  advances  in  construction  and  manage- 
ment in  Europe,  and  America  must  act  if  she  continues  in  the  advance. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Prison  Association,  held  in  Nashville,  in  November,  1889 : 

Besolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National  Prison  Association  that  the  wholesome 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  proper  care  of  criminals  and  of  the  criminal  classes 
in  the  States  and  nation,  demand  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  an  early 
date  create  and  establish  a  ''  Prison  Bnrean/'  under  the  Department  of  Jusfice,  with 
sufficient  appropriation  to  operate  the  same.  Said  bureau  to  collect,  collate,  and 
publish  criminal  and  prison  statistics  and  information  from  all  sources,  and  to  regiB- 
ter  all  criminals  by  the  BertilllaQ  system  of  identiiioatioii. 
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Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  now  compelled  to  oonfine  ito 
pri(K>nerd  arrested,  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  by  the  United  States  au- 
thorities, in  the  different  Statopon I tentiarins  and  reformatories  throughout  the  ooan- 
try  because  it  bus  no  reliable  prisons  of  its  own  and  therefore  no  direct  control  over 
its  own  convicts :  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  XatioHal  Prison  AesociatioH  in  oongreee  aeeemkled  al  XathriUef 
TenH.j  That  we  do  favorably  commend  for  the  action  of  the  United  States,  prisooi 
situated  at  convenient  centers.*  Tiiis  association  hereby  pledges  t-o  the  Department 
of  Justice  a  hearty  cooperation  in  every  step  taken  to  bring  abont  this  iresult. 

There  is  one  evil  in  the  diversified  prisou  systems  of  this  couutry  that 
substantially  prevails  iu  all;  and  that  is  political  control.  Generally 
when  there  is  a  chani^e  of*  parties  in  a  State,  there  is  a  change  also  in 
the  managers  of  State  institntious,  employes  even  as  well  as  in  boards 
of  control.  Each  time  there  is  a  change,  the  experienced  warden, 
superintendent,  or  employe  must  retire  and  the  place  is  filled  by  a  favor- 
ite of  the  appointing  power.  Each  time  there  is  a  change,  inexperience 
takes  the  x)lace  of  experience,  and  the  good  management,  discipline,  and 
economy  are  put  in  peril  and  usually  with  loss  to  the  State.  When 
I)oIitics  do  not  control  State  institutions ;  when  every  principle  .of  prison 
discipline  and  prisou  reform  is  perfected ;  when  all  questions  regarding, 
prison  re torma  tiou,  labor,  diet,  and  patronage  are  satisfactorily  answered ; 
when  prison  architecture,  its  forms  and  economy,  are  fully  demonstrated 
and  established;  when  the  most  certiin  way  of  saving  dependent  and 
abandoned  childrc^n  from  vice,  crime,  and  poverty  has  been  fully  deter- 
mined, then  America  will  need  no  prison  reform ;  for  then  few,  if  any, 
prisons  or  prisoners  will  exist.  The  prison  problem  in  America  is  by 
no  means  fully  settled.  The  various  experiments  and  experiences  in 
the  various  States  fully  demonstrate  this.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
question  of  the  prison  contract  system  and  mark  the  variety  of  opinion 
regarding  it  in  New  York,  the  Empire  Stat(».  In  1888  the  contract  sys- 
tem was  abolished.    The  Kew  York  Tribune  in  January  last  said: 

At  this  age  of  the  world  in  this  imperial  State,  than  which  none  is  supposed  to  be 
more  enlight<;ued,  it  ought  to  have  been  impossible  for  so  wretched  a  measure  to  have 
reached  the  statute  book. 

By  it,  the  convicts  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  death  rat^  and 
the  insanity  rate  reached  the  highest  ever  known.  Besides  this,  there 
Wiis  great  financial  loss.  The  prisons,  instead  of  being  self-su'^porting 
as  they  have  been,  with  a  surplus  on  hand  for  some  years,  showed  a 
deficit  in  1888  of  $15J,924.46  and  in  1889  of  a369,274.25.  In  1889,  the 
act  of  1888  was  repealed  and  a  system  of  labor  for  the  State  adopted, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  operate  better. 

Aside  from  the  prevailing  prison  system  of  the  South,  the  average 
method  of  dealing  with  pauperism  and  crime  in  this  country  is  prob- 
ably in  advance  of  others.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  pauperism  and  crime  is  greater  than  that  of  the  population, 
that  while  some  States  are  making  great  advance  in  solving  the  social 

*A  Jaw  for  thia  purpoitQ  has  since  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  1S90-'91. 
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questions  others  are  making  no  successful  endeavor  in  that  direction, 
is  it  not  well  that  the  legislature  should  ponder  well  these  things  and 
seek  to  obtain  a  more  perfected  penal  system,  even  in  America?  By 
the  encouragement  given  the  in\  CsStigations  in  penitentiary  science,  by 
the  General  and  State  governments ;  by  conferences  between  experi- 
enced and  practical  prison  officials,  in  national  and  international  con- 
ventions, and  by  the  adoption  of  humane,  reasonable,  and  economic 
methods  our  peoi)le  should  be,  where  destiny  has  placed  them,  always 
in  the  advance. 

THE  HISTORY  OF   PRISON  CONGRESSES. 

THK   FI'iST  MOVEMENTS. 

The  present  system  of  international  prison  congresses  is  of  Ameri- 
can origin  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  late  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  d.,  ll.  d. 
The  name  ot  Dr.  Wines  is  the  symbol  of  prison  reform  and  is  familiar 
to  social  scientists  in  all  civilized  countries.  His  history  is  that  of  prison 
reform  in  this  country  and  Europe  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
What  John  Howard  was  in  presenting  the  thrilling  facts  relative  to 
prisons,  Dr.  Whines  was  in  applying  the  principles  of  penitentiary  sci- 
ence. It  was  he  who  conceived,  planned,  and  carried  out  successfully 
the  international  prison  congresses  of  London  and  Stockholm  and  made 
those  of  Eome  and  St.  Petersburg  possible  and  successful.  While  he 
attributed  equal  credit  to  others  it  is  quite  certain  that  those  congresses 
would  never  have  been  held — that  we  would  never  have  had  the  rich 
penitentiary  literature  they  have  afforded — had  not  our  countryman, 
Dr.  Wines,  conceived  and  executed  them.  And  these  congresses  being 
of  American  origin,  there  is  more  reason  that  our  G^overnment  should 
continue  its  interest  in  them. 

The  first  international  prison  congresses  were  mainly  European,  and 
the  opening  one  was  held  in  1845  at  Frankfortonthe-Main.  It  con- 
sisted of  eighty  members.  The  United  States,  England,  France,  Italy, 
Prussia,  and  some  other  countries  were  represented.  This  congress 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring  cellular  imprisonment,  the  revision  of 
penal  codes,  and  tlie  establishment  of  patronage  societies.  The  follow- 
ing year  a  second  congress  was  held  in  Brussels  at  which  over  two  hun- 
dred members  were  present.  The  session  continued  three  days  and  the 
discussions  were  able  and  interesting.  The  conclusions  of  this  con- 
gress gave  evidence  of  advanced  thought  in  penitentiary  science  and 
were  as  follows : 

That  it  is  essential  that  houses  of  correctioDal  edaoation  for  yonng  delinqaents,  on 
the  system  of  temporary  individual  confinement,  should  be  established,  having  also 
the  privilege  of  placing  the  said  young  culprits  in  agricultural  colonies  with  au- 
thority to  bind  tbeui  out  to  good,  honest  farmers  and  mechanics  through  patronage 
societies;  that  the  interior  service  of  prisons  should  be  intrusted  to  agents  well  pre- 
pared for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  a  sort  of  apprenticesbip  or  special  training 
therefor;  and  that  religious  or  pbilanthropio  patronage  societies  should  also  v^bc^ 
their  help  to  reform  tbc  penitentiary  system. 
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An  international  con^^resa  of  philanthropy  was  held  in  Bmaaels  in 
1856,  and  doing  no  business  adjonrned  to  meet  in  Frankfort-onthe-Main 
in  1857.  This  congress  was  well  attended  from  different  countries. 
The  proceedings  formed  two  volumes.  The  conclusions  adopted  cov- 
ered a  wide  field,  favoring  the  cellular  system  for  both  short  and  long 
terms,  even  at  first  for  young  delinquents,  the  institntion  of  farm  col- 
onies for  old  or  invalid  convicts,  the  abolishment  of  corporal  punish- 
ment and  public  labor,  uniform  methods  of  prison  management^  the 
establishment  of  intermediate  prisons  between  strict  imprisonment  and 
conditional  discharge,  the  publication  of  prison  rei>orts,  etc 
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After  this  congress  there  were  formed  local  national  associations^  but 
there  was  no  further  effort  in  Europe  for  an  international  congress. 
The  new  movement  came  from  the  west,  from  America.  It  grew  out 
of  a  correspondence  between  Count  Sollohub,  of  Russia,  and  Dr.  Wines. 
The  count  was  '*  president  of  the  commission  for  penitentiary  reform 
in  Knssia,"  a  government  position.  There  is  an  extended  outline  of  the 
Russian  system  prepared  by  the  Count  in  the  report  of  the  London  con- 
gress. The  count  suggested  that  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
of  which  Dr.  Wines  had  long  been  secretary,  should  take  the  initiative 
in  organizing  an  international  congress.  Dr.  Wines  submitted  to  that 
association  the  proposition  of  the  count,  but  the  association  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  act. 

The  friends  of  the  movement  did  not,  however,  cease  to  promote  it. 
As  a  preliminary  measure  to  carry  out  the  purpose  there  was  held  at 
Cincinnati  a  '^ national  congress'' for  conference  on  criminal  punish- 
ment and  reformatory  treatment,  in  the  autumn  of  1870.  There  were 
over  two  hundred  delegates  in  attendance,  representing  nearly  every 
State.  The  Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  then  Governor  and  since  President,  was 
president  of  the  convention.  There  were  present  heads  of  prisons  and 
reformatories,  members  of  their  boards,  members  of  prison  societies  and 
their  oflBcials,  etc.  The  sessions  continued  a  week.  Thirty-eight  papers 
were  read  and  37  declarations  of  principles  were  adopted.  In  its  or- 
ganization and  successful  management  Dr.  Wines  was  the  ever-present 
moving  power. 

This  convention  took  up  the  subject  of  an  international  prison  con- 
gress and  placed  upon  Dr.  Wines  the  duty  of  organizing  it.  It  was 
deemed  best  that  the  congress  should  have  a  national  and  govern- 
roeutal  character,  and  to  that  end,  that  Congress  should  be  invited  to 
cooi)erate  by  affording  material  aid.  Through  the  influence  of  Dr.Wines 
Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint 
a  commissioner  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  proposed  inter- 
national prison  congress  and  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 
Dr.  Wines  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  be  such  commissioner 
vitU  the  understanding  that  be  should  visit  Europe  a  year  in  adv^W  to 
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make  due  preparations  and  to  enlist  the  various  European  governments 
in  the  enterprise.  The  Secretary  of  State  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives,  asking  them  to 
aid  the  commissioner  in  his  work.  By  correspondence  and  personal  in- 
terviews, representation  was  secured  from  all  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope except  Portugal.  Brazil,  several  South  American  republics,  and  a 
number  of  the  American  States  sent  delegates.  The  congress  was  called 
to  be  held  in  Loudon  in  July,  1872.  There  were  between  80  and  100 
official  delegates  and  among  them  were  many  noted  specialists  in  peni- 
tentiary science.  There  were  also  a  large  number  of  delegates  from 
prison  societies  Jurists,  and  heads  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions; 
the  Institute  of  France  was  also  represented.  There  were  in  all  about 
400  members  of  the  Congress.  It  was  a  remarkable  gathering.  Lord 
Carnarvon  was  president  of  the  congress  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
present  The  British  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome.  The  official  report  is  contained  in  an 
octavo  volume  of  800  pages,  forming  a  contribution  to  prison  literature 
unique,  able,  and  interesting. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Austin  H.  Bruce,  M.  P.,  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  attended  the  congress  and  gave  an 
official  welcome  to  the  members.    In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said : 

It  is  a  great  satisfactiou  to  mo  that  it  has  not  l>een  any  increase  of  crime  in  this 
country  that  led  the  congress  to  assemble  here,  and  I  hope  that  the  delegates  from 
abroad  will  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  such  diminution  of  crime  in  their  coun- 
tries as  has  been  experienced  in  this.  It  iB  to  me  not  only  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, but  of  deep  thankfulness,  that  in  the  face  of  many  apparent  reasons  for  a  con- 
trary condition  of  things,  there  has  been  of  late  years,  in  this  country,  an  extraor- 
dinary diminution  of  serious  crime.  The  system  of  transportation  of  our  criminals 
to  other  countries  has  now  entirely  ceased,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
prisoners,  who  since  that  cessation  of  transportation  have  been  turned  loose  in  this 
country,  would  return  to  their  old  associations.  But  instead  of  there  being  an  in- 
crease, there  has  not  only  been  a  decrease  of  crime  relatively  to  the  increased  popu- 
lation, but  a  decrease  in  all  the  graver  classes  of  crime.  •  *  *  The  efforts  of 
those  who  have  instituted  industrial  schools,  reformatories,  penitentiaries,  discharged 
prisoners*  aid  societies,  and  similar  institutions  of  that  character,  have  prevented  the 
relapse  of  a  vast  number  of  criminals;  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
people  and  the  spread  of  education  have  enabled  people  to  distribute  themselves  over 
the  world,  and  to  avoid,  to  some  degree,  the  conditions  leading  to  crime.  All  these 
influences  have  doubtless  much  to  do  with  the  diminution  of  crime,  which  is  alwayu 
found  to  be  most  frequent  in  overpopulated  districts.  •  •  •  j  desire  to  give  the 
delegates  every  facility  for  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  English  sys- 
tem of  prisons,  and  I  trust  that  the  able  and  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  hon- 
ored this  country  with  their  presence  will  visit  the  convict  establishments  and  thor- 
oughly examine  the  system,  and  will  fearlessly  and  openly  express  their  opinion  upon 
it.  The  government  desires  not  panegyric,  but  intelligent  criticiam,  so  that  the  sys- 
tem may  be  brought  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  improvement.  I  desire  to  con- 
vey to  the  members  of  the  congress  the  thanks  of  the  govornmeut  and  my  high  ap- 
preciation of  their  coming  to  England  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  undertaken 
their  task. 

The  address  of  the  president  of  the  congress,  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Oam^voi);  was  of  cpusjUerftble  leagtli^  ovxU\\i\u^^<^^vx\>^^*^'^^ 
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congress  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  instita- 
tions  of  the  country.  In  sjieaking  of  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
congress  he  said : 

Its  object  is  to  gather  information,  to  compare  the  different  prison  systems  of  dif« 
ferent  conntries,  to  discuHS  the  principles  and  details  on  which  these  systems  are 
based,  and  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some  general  couclasions.  Ir«  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  remarkable  agreemetit  by  the  peoples  and  governments  of  many  civilized 
oonntries  on  a  subject  which  they  have  jaatly  considered  important.  •  *  •  ^. 
most  every  Enropeun  state  has  given  its  support.  France,  thongh  embarrassed  by  a 
hnndre<l  domestic  ditlicultics.  hiis  found  time  to  further  our  objects  ;  Italy,  not  un- 
mindful of  her  great  jurist.*)  and  writers  on  criminal  reform,  takes  part ;  Belgium  has 
accnnlitcd  one  of  her  most  distinguished  Mtati»men  to  the  congress;  HoUaud,  with  that 
sound  sense  which  we  delight  to  believe  is  a  common  quality  of  her  people  and  onrs, 
is  interested  in  our  objects;  Switzerland,  Denmark,  all-inquiring,  all-embracing 
Germany,  lastly  the  United  States,  which  by  numerous  experiments  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  common  stock  of  our  knowledge,  drawing  with  them  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  the  South  American  States,  have  all  appointed  envoys  and  have 
accepted  England  as  the  place  of  meeting  and  discussion.  *  *  *  In  approaching 
the  subject  of  our  future  discussions  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  out  of  place  if  I  offer 
from  this  chair  to  the  many  and  distinguished  guests  whom  we  are  happy  to  see 
among  us  our  heartiest  welcome. 

The  president  stated  that  the  order  of  business  would  be : 

First.  Criminal  law  ])rocedure  and  preventive  ijolice. 

Second.  The  punishment  of  the  criminal. 

Third.  His  treatment  when  discharged. 

In  other  words,  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  the  criminal  before, 
during,  and  after  his  committal  to  prison — a  wide  inquiry,  and  one  from 
which  diverge  in  no  illogical  connection  many  tempting  by-paths  and 
curious  speculations. 

Among  the  many  interesting  papers  were  the  following  by  American 
writers :  The  Penal  and  Reformatory  System  of  Maryland,  by  G.  S. 
Griffith ;  The  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Crime  in  Large  Cities,  by  Rev. 
0.  L.  Brace;  Crimes  of  Passion  and  Crimes  of  Reiiection,  by  J.  B. 
Bittinger,  d.  d.  ;  Prisoners  and  their  Reformation,  by  Z.  R.  Brockway ; 
John  Howard,  His  Life  an<l  Character,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D. 

The  questions  discussed  at  the  Loudon  congress  were  as  follows: 

1.  What  ought  to  be  the  maximum  number  of  prisoners  or  convicts 
detained  in  any  prison  ? 

2.  Ought  classification  of  prisoners  according  to  character  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  basis  of  any  penitentiary  system  f 

3.  Should  the  prison  system  be  regulated  by  legislation  ? 

4.  Ought  corporjil  punishment  to  be  admitted  in  the  disciplinary 
code  of  a  penitentiary  system  f 

5.  What  should  be  the  kind  and  limit  of  instruction  for  reformatory 
treatment  applied  to  convicts  ? 

6.  Ought  training  schools  for  prison  officers  to  be  formed,  and  for 
what  class  of  officers  ? 
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7.  Ought  transportation  to  be  admitted  as  a  punishment  f  If  so,  what 
ought  to  be  its  nature  f 

8.  Ought  imprisonment  to  be  uniform,  differing  only  in  length,  or 
ought  several  kinds  differing  in  denomination  and  discipline  to  be  ad* 
mitted  f    In  the  latter  case  what  kinds  are  to  be  admitted  f 

9.  Ought  imprisonment,  without  labor  and  without  contact  with 
other  prisoners,  to  be  admitte<l  for  special  crimes  not  implying  great 
perversity  f 

10.  Is  it  possible  to  replace  short  imprisonments  and  the  nonpay- 
ment of  fines  by  forced  labor,  without  privation  of  liberty  t 

11.  Ought  any  kind  of  imprisonment  to  be  imposed  for  the  time  of 
natural  life! 

12.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  giving  remission  of  sentences  and 
regulating  conditional  discharges  ? 

13.  Is  the  supervision  of  discharged  prisoners  desirable!  If  so,  what 
are  the  most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  it ! 

14.  Ought  prisoners  on  reconviction  to  be  subjected  to  more  severe 
disciplinary  treatment  than  on  their  first  sentence  f 

15.  Should  prison  labor  be  merely  penal,  or  should  it  be  industrial? 

16.  How  far  should  the  visiting  justices  or  boards  of  prison  mana- 
gers control  the  administration  of  prisons  ? 

17.  Ought  the  government  of  prisons  to  be  placed  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  one  central  authority  ! 

18.  What  is  the  treatment  likely  to  be  the  most  effective  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  juvenile  offenders  f 

19.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish  international  penitentiary  statistics  f 
And,  if  so,  how  may  this  be  accomplished  ? 

20.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  giving  aid  to  discharged  prisoners  f 

21.  What  is  the  best  means  of  securing  the  rehabilitation  of  prison- 
ers t 

22.  What  are  the  best  means  of  repressing  criminal  capitalists  ? 

23.  Ought  penitentiary  systems  to  exclude  all  kinds  of  corporal 
punishment? 

24.  What  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of  imprisonment,  cellular  or 
otherwise,  for  terms  less  than  life  f 

25.  What  ought  to  be  the  treatment  of  prisoners  before  conviction  T 

26.  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime 
that  treaties  ot  extradition  should  be  concluded  between  civilized 
nations  ! 

27.  In  addition  to  the  above,  penitentiary  systems  were  discussed  on 
the  report  of  M.  Victor  Bouuat,  the  distinguished  specialist  and  au- 
thor. The  penitentiary  systems  of  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the  United 
States,  women's  work  in  prison,  and  aid  to  prisoners  in  Holland  were 
discussed. 

The  general  management  of  the  London  congress  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  international  committee  oC  mofite^Ti^T^^x^^^^^'^^^^ 
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many  dififerent  nations,  of  which  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastin^irSy  of  England,  was 
chairman.  This  committee  made  a  unanimoas  rei>ort  throngh  the  chair- 
man. Part  of  this  report  is  given  below,  as  it  throws  much  light  on  the 
object  of  these  prison  congresses  and  indicates  the  unity  of  views  of 
representatives  of  various  countries  on  some  of  the  leading  questions 
in  penitentiary  science : 

• 

The  interuational  committee  oongratalates  the  members  of  the  congress  on  the  sac- 
ceas  which  has  attended  this  first  eitbrt  to  bring  together  representatives  from  the 
varioas  countries  of  the  worhl  for  the  collection  of  information  and  for  the  discnssion 
of  questions  relating  to  prison  discipline.  *  •  •  The  committee  did  not  think  it 
advisable  that  votes  should  be  taken  on  matters  of  opinion  which  were  discussed  in 
the  sections.  ^  *  «  But  it  had  from  the  first  resolved  that  it  wonid  endeavor  to 
formulate  in  this  report  the  prevalent  views  enunciated  in  the  congress,  to  express 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting,  not  on  matters  of  detail,  but  as  to  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  root  of  a  sound  prison  discipline,  and  which  must  animate  any 
system,  whatever  its  natnre,  which  is  effective  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  and 
the  consequent  repression  of  crime. 

Reco«|^nizing  as  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  protection  of  society  is  the  object  for 
which  penal  codes  exist  ami  the  treatment  of  criminals  is  devised,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  protection  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  absolutely  demands  the 
enunciation  of  the  principle  that  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  prisoner  should  be  the 
primary  aim  of  pri.sou  discipline.  To  attain  this  aim,  hope  mnst  always  bo  a  more 
powerful  agent  than  fear ;  and  hope  should  therefore  be  constantly  sustained  in  the 
minds  of  prisoners  by  a  system  of  rewards  for  good  conduct  and  industry,  whether  in 
the  shapo  of  diminution  of  sentence,  a  participation  in  earnings,  a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  restraint,  or  an  enlargement  of  privilege.  A  progressive  classification  of  prisoners 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  b'^  adopted  in  all  prisons. 

lu  the  treatment  of  criminals  all  disciplinary  punishments  that  inflict  unnecessary 
pain  or  humiliation  should  be  abolished ;  and  the  penalties  for  prison  offenses  shonld, 
so  far  as  possible,  bo  the  diminution  of  ordinary  comforts,  the  forfeitureof  some  priv- 
ilege, or  a  part  of  the  progress  made  towards  liberation.  Moral  forces  and  motives 
should  in  fact  be  relied  on,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  due  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline; and  physical  force  should  be  employed  ouly  in  the  last  extremity.  But  in 
saying  this  the  committee  is  not  advocating  unsuitable  indulgence,  which  it  believes 
to  be  as  pernicious  as  undue  severity.  The  true  principle  is  to  place  the  prisoner, 
who  mnst  be  taught  that  he  has  sinned  against  society  au/l  owes  reparation,  in  a  po- 
sition of  stem  adversity,  from  which  ho  niudt  work  his  own  way  out  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. To  impel  a  prisoner  to  this  self-exertion  should  be  the  aim  of  a  system  of 
prison  discipline,  which  can  never  be  truly  reformatory,  unless  it  succeeds  in  gaining 
the  good  will  of  the  convict.  Prisoners  do  not  cease  to  bo  men  when  thov  enter  the 
prison  walls,  and  they  are  still  swayed  by  human  motives  and  interests.  They  must 
therefore  be  dealt  with  as  men— that  is  as  beings  who  possess  moral  and  spiritual  im- 
pulses as  well  as  bodily  wants. 

Of  all  reformatory  agencies  religion  is  the  most  important,  because  it  is  the  most 
powerful  in  its  action  upon  the  human  heart  and  life.  Educatiou  has  also  a  vital 
effect  on  moral  ia)proveniont  and  should  constitute  an  integral  part  of  any  prison 
system.  Steady,  active,  and  UHoful  labor  is  the  basis  of  sound  discipline,  and  at  once 
the  means  and  test  of  reformation.  Work,  education,  and  religion  are  consequently 
the  three  great  forces  on  which  prison  administration  should  rely.  But  to  carry  out 
these  principles  individualization  becomes  essential ;  prisoners,  like  other  men,  mnst 
be  treated  personally,  aud  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  circunistancos  and  mental  or* 
ganization  of  each.  The  committee  need  not  say  that  to  carry  out  such  views  prison 
ofhcers  are  r^fiuired  who  believe  in  the  capacity  of  prisoners  for  reformation,  and 
who  enter  heartUy  iDto  that  work.    They  should,  as  far  as  possible,  receive  a  special 
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training  for  tlieir  dutieai  and  should  be  organized  in  sncli  a  gradation  of  rank,  re- 
sponsibility, and  emolument  as  may  retain  experience  and  efiSciency  in  the  servioe 
and  lead  to  the  promotion  of  the  most  deserving. 

But  if  a  sonnd  syst-em  of  prison  discipline  bo  desirable,  it  is  no  lers  expedient  that 
the  prisoner,  on  his  discharge,  should  be  systematically  aided  to  obtain  employment 
and  to  return  permanently  to  the  ranks  of  honest  and  productive  iudnstry.  For  this 
purpose  a  more  comprehensive  system  than  has  yet  been  brought  to  bear  seems  to  be 
desirable. 

Nor  can  the  committee  omit  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  field  of  preventive  agencies,  such 
as  general  education,  the  establishment  of  indnstrial  and  ragged  schools,  and  other 
institutions  designed  to  save  children  not  yet  criminal  but  in  danger  of  becoming  so, 
that  the  battle  against  crime  is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  won.  In  this,  as  in  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  reclamation  of  the  guilty  and  erring,  the  influence  of  women 
devoted  to  such  work  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  committee  rejoices  that 
this  congress  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  presence  and  counsel  of  many  ladies  whose 
practical  acquaintance  with  prisons  and  reformatories  has  given  weight  to  their 
words  and  whose  example  furnishes  hope  for  the  future. 

Lastly,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  the  systems  of  criminal  statistics  now  in 
force  stand  in  urgent  need  of  revision.  Greater  uniformity  should  be  secured  and 
means  taken  to  insure  a  higher  standard  of  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  in  this 
branch  of  the  statistics  of  the  different  countries. 

For  this  purpose  the  committee  has  appointed  Dr.  Wines  (chairman),  M.  Beltrani- 
Scalia  (secretary),  Dr.  Frey,  Dr.  Guillaume,  G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq.,  Baron  von  Holt- 
zendor£f,  M.  Loyenson,  M.  Pols,  Count  Sollohub,  and  Mr.  Stevens  an  international 
committee  to  communicate  with  the  various  governments  and  to  draw  np  a  uniform 
scheme  of  action. 

Several  speeches  were  made  in  support  of  the  report,  and  among  the 
speakers  was  the  venerable  and  talented  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of  in- 
ternational reputation,  who  said : 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  very  great  importance  of  this  congress.  It  in- 
augurated absolutely  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  acknowledged 
that  those  who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  society  were  to  be  regarded  a  part 
of  society  and  to  be  restored  to  it. 

The  words  of  the  committee  will  have  more  force  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  delegates  repre- 
senting Anstria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chili,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Prussia, 
Eussia,  Saxony,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  congress  created  a  permanent  international  penitentiary  com- 
mission with  Dr.  E.  0.  Wines  as  president,  and  Mr.  Beltrani-Scalia,  of 
Italy,  secretary,  and  eight  other  members.  This  committee,  as  appears 
by  an  account  of  a  subsequent  meeting  in  Brnschal,  was  composed  of 
Dr.  Wines,  president;  Mr.  Beltrani-Scalia ;  Almqnist,  of  Sweden; 
Brnm,  of  Denmark ;  Ekert,  of  Germany ;  Walli,  of  Baden ;  Dr.  Gail- 
laume,  of  Switzerland ;  Baron  von  Holtzendorff,  of  Bavaria;  Loyenson 
and  Petersen,  of  France ;  Pols,  of  Holland ;  Count  Sollohub,  of  Russia; 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Belgium;  Dr.  Frey,  of  Austria,  and  Mr.  Hastings,  of 
England. 
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It  is  claimed  that  the  London  congress  had  a  marked  inflaence  and 
was  soon  followed  by  improvements  in  prison  reform  in  varions  coun- 
tries. Between  tlie  lioldingof  the  London  and  Stockholm  congresses, 
Germany  adopted  a  new  penal  code,  and  prison  reform  was  earnestly 
stadied  throughout  the  empire.  In  Holland  the  cellular  system  made 
progress.  Belgium  steadily  pursued  the  establishment  of  the  cellular 
regime  in  her  prisons.  In  England  additional  prisoners'  aid  societies 
were  established,  a  deeper  interest  in  penitentiary  questions  was  aroused, 
and  a  sensible  diminution  of  crime  was  noticeable.  Prison  reform  ad- 
vanced in  Switzerland.  Some  cantons  adopted  new  penal  codes.  The 
progressive  system  of  imprisonment  was  adopted  in  some  cantons.  In 
Italy  three  agricultural  penitentiary  colonies  were  established,  and  a 
training  school  for  prison  officers  was  opened  in  Kome.  Denmark 
adopted  the  progressive  system  of  imprisonment.  In  Sweden  a  normal 
school  for  educating  prison  officers  was  established  in  connection  with 
the  prison  at  Langholem,  near  Stockholm,  and  an  agricultural  colony 
was  founded  after  the  pattern  of  that  at  Mettray .  These  and  other  move- 
ments in  Europe  and  America  of  the  same  kind  may  be  directly  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  London  congress.  Above  all,  by  its  papers  and 
discussions,  published  and  circulated  throughout  the  world,  it  has  had 
and  continues  to  have  a  great  influence  in  directing  prison  reform  and 
in  educating  public  opinion.  This  congress  demonstrated  by  its  dis- 
cussions and  by  the  presence  and  labors  of  its  distinguished  members 
that  the  true  aim  of  prison  reform  was  not  to  excuse  crime  or  indulge 
criminals,  but  to  establish  methods  by  which  crime  and  criminals  can 
be  reduced  and  the  great  burdens  they  entail  on  society  can  be  lessened. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON   CONGRESS  IN   STOCKHOLM. 

The  International  Penitentiary  Commission  appointed  Stockholm  as 
the  place  for  the  next  congress  to  be  held  in  1878,  and  named  Dr. 
TVines  as  its  honorary  president.  The  following  correspondence  touch- 
ing the  selection  of  Stockholm  will  be  read  with  interest: 

Grand  Hotel, 

Stockholm,  September  4,  1875. 
His  Majesty  Oscar  II, 

King  of  Siveden  and  Noncay  : 

8irr:  If  I  veuturo  to  address  myself  directly  to  your  Majesty,  it  is  bticause  I  have 
loDg  known  of  the  warm  sympathy  and  active  labors  of  your  illnstvious  father,  Oscar 
I,  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  and,  more  recently,  your  Majesty's  personal  interest 
in  the  same  great  problem,  a  problem  worthy  to  engage  the  study  of  rulors  aud  states- 
men as  well  as  of  philanthropists  and  Christians. 

The  published  works  and  personal  efforts  of  the  late  King  Oscar  I,  which  are  well 
known  and  highly  appn»ciated  in  my  country,  are  not  among  the  least  etlcctive  agen- 
cies which  have  given  of  late  so  strong  an  impulse  to  prison  reform,  not  only  in  Swe- 
den but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Among  the  qualities  and  achievements 
which  have  given  to  your  Majesty's  august  father  a  title  to  the  remembrance  and 
gratitude  of  posterity,  few  bold  a  higher  place  than  the  labors  to  which  reference 
hiia  Just  been  made. 
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As  president  of  the  Interuational  Penitentiary  Commission  created  by  the  congress 
in  London  in  1872,  I  have  been  instrnctcd  to  confer  with  the  Swedish  Government, 
and  especially  with  your  Majesty  as  the  head  of  the  Government,  with  reference  to 
holding  the  next  international  congress  at  the  capital  of  Sweden.  The  commission 
was  moved  to  make  choice  of  this  country  for  the  approaching  congress  by  several 
considerations:  First,  because  they  knew  the  profound  interest  taken  formerly  by 
your  Majesty's  illustrious  father,  and  now  by  your  Majesty,  in  the  questions  which 
the  congress  will  be  called  together  to  consider ;  second,  because  they  felt  assured 
that  the  penitentiary  institutions  of  Sweden  are  already  well  advanced,  and  that 
the  Swedish  Government  is  earnestly  studying  the  penitentiary  question,  and  is  in- 
tent upon  wise  and  solid  reforms;  and  third,  because  they  were  persuaded,  not  only 
that  tbe  Government  and  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  would  be  in  h«'arty  sympa- 
thy with  the  objects  and  labors  of  the  congress,  but  that  there  would  be  inspiration 
in  the  very  air  of  the  country  where  successive  sovereigns  have  been  so  conspicuous 
and  so  active  in  the  study  and  promotion  of  prison  discipline  and  reform. 

Under  the  instructions  given  by  my  colleagues  and  for  the  reason  briedy  stated  above, 
I  venture  to  ask  that  your  Majesty  and  your  Majesty's  Government  will  consent  to 
receive  into  your  splendid  capital  and  country  the  second  International  Congress  for 
the  study  of  penitentiary  reform,  which  has  been  definitely  fixed  for  1877.  [Changed 
to  1878.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  your  Majesty's  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  Winks, 
President  of  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission  and 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  the  International  Prison  Congress. 

To  this  commauicatioD  tbe  following  answer  was  returned  : 

Stockholm,  September  14,  1875. 
E.  C.  Wines,  Esq. : 

I  am  directed  by  his  Majesty  the  King  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  4th  instant,  and  to  inform  yon  that  it  afibrds  bis  Majesty  great  satisfaction  to 
learn  that  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission  has  selected  Stockholm  for  the 
holding  of  the  next  prison  congress  in  1877.  His  Majesty,  who  takes  great  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  generous  undertaking  to  which  the  commission  has  devoted  itself, 
is  pleased  to  assure  you  that  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Governments  will  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  congress,  by  opening  to  them  all  avail- 
able sources  of  information. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  sir,  of  my  distinguished  consid- 
eration. 

O.   W.   Bj^iUNTSJKRNA, 

Minister  of  Foreign  AjfairB, 

This  correspondence  recalls  the  invitation  also  extended  in  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Congress  held  in  New  York,  in  1876,  by  Mr.  Meijerberg, 
of  tbe  Boyal  Commission  of  Sweden  to  tlie  International  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  members  of  the  convention.  Among 
other  things  he  said  : 

Mr.  President  :  It  is  known  that  there  is  to  be  an  international  prison  reform 
congress  in  Stockholm  one  year  from  next  August.  I  can,  on  behalf  of  my  country- 
men, assure  you  a  hearty  welcome.  Certainly  it  is  a  long  voyage  to  Sweden,  but  it 
is  the  saying  of  one  of  our  famous  old  Swedish  poets  that — 

"  Short  is  the  way  to  a  friend,  albeit  he  dwells  afar."    •    •    • 

I  can  assure  you  that  our  popular  and  high-minded  King,  with  every  cultivated 
man  in  Sweden,  wishes  to  see  there  as  many  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  possible.    You  will  not  have  much  to  learn  in  oar  eovkvi.\»\^«    M^VaN»^^ 
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have  to  show  yoa  is,  how  a  people  in  tbe  luoautains,  under  the  drawback  of  ahaid 
olimato,  after  pcri^etaal  waru  duriiij;  three  ceutariea,  are  endeavoring  to  conquer 
with  the  plow  and  the  spade  what  they  have  lost  by  the  sword.  I  said  it  is  a  hard 
climate,  but  it  is  not  so  cold  in  Sweden  as  you  would  imagine  when  yon  know  that 
Sweden  is  situated  iu  the  same  latitude  as  Labrador  and  Greenland.  The  reason  ia, 
that  the  warm  Golf  Stream  washes  the  coast  of  Scandinayia,  and  as  that  is  the  case 
in  the  physical  world,  so  it  is  in  the  mural  world,  for  many  warm  streams  of  thooght 
and  ideas  have  flowed  to  us  from  the  New  World.  Through  you  we  have  learned 
political  and  religions  freedom.  From  yon  we  have  taken  that  system  of  humanity 
in  thetreatment  of  prisoners,  which  ia  called  the  Peucsylvania  system,  introduced  in 
our  country  many  years  ago  by  our  present  King's  father,  who  wrote  a  book  on  that 
subject.  *  *  '  In  conclusion,  I  thank  yon  for  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  here, 
and  ouce  more  assure  you  that  you  will  receive  next  summer  a  hearty  vrelcome  on 
your  visit  to  the  country  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Linnieus. 

The  learned  gentleman  addressed  the  convention  in  English^  and 
was  warmly  applauded. 

Tbe  International  Penitentiary  Commission  made  due  arrangements 
for  the  Stockholm  Congress.  In  determining  the  lino  of  work,  it 
avoided  in  the  prograjime,  as  far  as  possible,  speculative  and  theo- 
retical  discussions.  The  programme  containe<l  a  number  of  practical 
questions  of  genenil  interest,  and  reporters  were  appointed  in  various 
countries  to  submit  written  papers  thereon,  to  be  published  and  sub- 
mitted at  the  opening  of  the  congress.  In  the  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion in  Paris,  in  June,  1878,  reporters  were  appointed  on  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  programme  to  open  and  close  the  discussions.  At  this 
iheetlng  Dr.  Guillaume,  of  Switzerland,  was  made  secretary-general  of 
the  congress.  He  presented  the  regulations  for  the  International 
Commission  which  he  and  Mr.  HoUzendorff  had  elaborated.  It  was 
also  decided  that  the  members  of  the  commission  and  other  official 
delegates  should  meet  in  Stockholm  before  the  opening  of  the  con- 
gress to  take  any  final  measures  necessary,  and  especially  to  discuss 
the  proposed  regulations. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  made  various  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  congress,  which  was  finally  fixed  for  August  20,  1878.  The 
Government  also  sent  to  all  other  states  the  invitation  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  congress,  and  appointed  a  local  committee  to  take 
necessary  steps  for  its  reception. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  this  reunion  the  Government  appropriated 
20,000  crowns — something  over  $5,000. 

In  conformity  to  previous  arrangement,  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion and  official  delegates  met  at  Stockholm,  August  15.  The  sessions 
of  the  commission  from  August  15  to  20  were  interesting,  but  space 
can  not  be  given  here  for  even  an  outline.  The  regulations  which  ap- 
pear elsewhere  herein  were  adopted  at  that  time.  At  these  meetings 
it  was  announced  by  M.  Almciuist,  inspector-general  of  Swedish  prisons, 
that  the  Government  had  placed  the  Palace  of  the  Nobility  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  congress  for  its  sessions,  and  had  appointed  tbe  Palace 
of  tbe  Diet  for  the  meetings  of  the  local  committee;  that  some  young 
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geutlemen  acqaaiuted  witb  iDodem  laDguages  bail  been  engaged  by 
the  local  committee  to  act  as  secretaries ;  tbat  an  industrial  exposition 
bad  been  organized  at  the  women's  prison  at  Kormalni,  and  that  to  fa- 
cilitate friendly  relations  between  members  of  the  congress,  the  halls 
of  the  Hotel  Bydberg  had  been  chosen  for  social  evening  meetings. 
Ho  further  announced  tbat  the  city  of  Stockholm  would  tender  a  ban- 
quet to  the  foreign  members,  August  22 ;  that  the  King,  who  was  then 
in  Norway,  would  return  August  21  to  give  at  the  Chateau  of  Drott- 
ningholm  a  festival  to  the  members  of  the  congress,  and  that  it  was 
very  probable  that  the  King  would  then  attend  the  session  of  the  con- 
gress and  would,  if  dnsired,  give  audience  to  members;  that  at  the 
close  of  the  congress  the  Swedish  members  would  tender  a  farewell 
banquet  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  In  closing  his  aououDcement  M.  Alm- 
quist  suid : 

On  bebalf  or  the  local  committee  hnA  of  Sweden,  I  extend  to  fon  a  cordial  w«]- 
eoiue,  and  desire  that  yoi)  «lll  have  no  leasoa  to  regret  yoar  long  voyage  and  all  tlie 
troubles  joii  bavu  undergone  in  coming  here. 

This  high  ofBcial  and  distinguished  specialist  has  been  de»d  some 
years,  to  the  great  loss  of  his  country  and  social  science. 

The  following  table  is  of  special  interest,  showing  the  sams  con- 
tributed by  various  governments  for  the  expenses  of  the  congress  and 
commission.    It  was  presented  by  the  secretary. 
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OPENING  OV  THB  CONGRSSS. 

The  Stockholm  Congre3<i  opened  August  23,  1878,  in  the  palace  of 
the  Order  of  the  Nobility. 

His  excellency  de  BJornstjenia,  minister  of  state  and  of  foreign  af- 
&irs,  0|>eucd  the  congress  by  the  following  address : 

Gentlemkn  :  In  the  nanie  uf  the  King  and  of  the  Government,  I  can  also  say  in 
the  name  of  uiy  couutrymoD,  I  tako  plea.'iiire  in  welcoming  you  to  our  conntry,  wfaioh 
jou  have  honored  in  choosing  an  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  your  cougreas.  I  bft- 
lieve  I  am  not  deceived  in  seeing  in  tiiin  choice  a  niikrk  of  sympathy  tor  onr  nation 
and  a  tribnte  to  onr  enlightened  and  well-lieloved  euvereigu  and  lo  the  memaCY  *>C 
hia  aogiut  &tber,  the  crowned  aathor,  who  woa  a  oouAau^i  «l^%.l«1^.om  ^vsm.tJun«A. 
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prison  reform.  Tho  oagerucss  witli  which  nil  governracDts  have  renponcled  to  the  in- 
vitation to  be  represented  here  is  a  happy  proof  of  tlie  interest  they  attach  to  yoar 
work,  and  the  choice  of  their  delegates  offers  the  best  guaranty  that  your  work  will 
not  be  nnfrnitful.  We  feared  that  the  distance  of  Stockholm  was  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  but  the  nanicrous  and  distinguished  assembly  which 
has  responded  to  the  appeal  proves  that  our  fears  were  superfluons  and  that  the 
difficulties  wonld  not  stop  you  in  the  pursuit  of  a  work  nsefnl  to  the  cause  of  prog- 
ress and  humanity.  A.  wise  limitation  in  your  regulations  has  prevented  the  iu- 
couvenience  of  a  great  number  by  requiring  special  qunlitications  for  admission. 
Thus  constituted,  thanks  to  the  light  and  experience  yon  bring,  the  Second  Congress 
is  destined,  without  doubt,  to  lead  with  practical  and  beuetlcial  results. 

Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  all  our  eflbrts,  crime  will  always  exist,  nntil  hu- 
man nature  is  changed.  May  yon  teach  us  how  to  combat  and  lessen  its  freqnency, 
the  method  of  directing  in  the  right  way  the  dependent  children,  and  to  restore  to 
society,  as  useful  members,  those  unfortunates  who  habitually  relapse  into  crime 
aft«r  discharge  from  prison  ;  and  you  have  accomplished  a  noble  task. 

In  presenting  these  views,  I  have  the  honor  to  declare  opened  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress. 

On  the  conclusiou  of  the  address  his  excellency  Mr.  de  Grot,  private 
councilor,  member  of  the  council  of  the  empire,  secretary  of  state, 
and  president  of  the  commission  for  the  reorganization  of  the  prisons 
of  Russia,  moved  that  his  excellency  O.  W.  Bjiirnstjerna  be  the  presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  Wines,  honorary  president  of  the  congress,  which  was 
adopted  with  applause.  The  organization  was  completeil  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Messrs.  Almquist,  De  Grot,  and  Thorrissen  vice-presidents, 
Dr.  Guillaume,  secretary-general,  and  Messrs.  Hj.  af  Petersons,  O.  de 
Printzskold,  and  J.  II.  Kramer  secretaries  of  divisions. 

Following  this  was  a  lengthy,  carefully  drafted,  and  able  address  by 
Dr.  Wines,  mainly  upon  the  progress  in  prison  reform  since  the  London 
Congress.  A  few  of  his  opening  words  may  be  of  interest,  showing, 
as  they  do,  the  general  situation  : 

The  Second  International  Feuiteutiary  Congress  meets  under  circnmstances  the 
most  auspicious  as  regards  time,  place,  preparation  and  representation. 

As  regards  time,  because  the  peace  of  Europe,  so  long  threatened  by  the  angry 
cloud  of  war,  has,  by  tho  wisdcmi  of  her  representative  stateHmeu,  recently  as^mble<l 
in  congresfi  in  Berlin,  been  assured ;  so  that  the  nations  may  now  lay  aside  the  instru- 
ments of  destruction,  and  giv(>  theniHelves  to  the  u»e  only  of  those  which  are  em- 
ployed in  multiplying  and  intensifying  the  forces  of  civilization  ;  in  creating, 
building  and  perfecting  the  arts  of  life  and  social  progress. 

As  regards  the  place,  because  we  meet  in  a  c(»untry  where  successive  sovereigns 
have  given  the  penitentiary  question  a  generous  and  an  oaruest  study,  one  of  whom, 
Oscar  I,  of  happy  memory — father  of  the  illustrious  monarch  who  now  fills  the  throne, 
and  who  is  therefore  by  inheritence  as  well  as  by  conviction  the  friend  of  prison 
reform — having  nearly  a  century  ago  published  a  book  on  ])risous  and  punishments, 
which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  progress  of  such  refonfi ;  a  country  where 
the  interest  of  the  sovereigns  has  been  warmly  responded  to  by  the  people;  so  that 
now  Sweden  is  able  to  ofTer  to  the  Congress  establishments  both  i>enal  and  preventive 
worth  V  of  its  careful  examination  and  stud  v. 

As  regards  preparation,  because,  as  is  believed,  no  international  reunion  of  any 
kind  has  ever  taken  place  for  whose  labors  more  thorough  preparations  have  been 
made,  since  these  jireparations  have  covered  a  period  of  four  years,  and  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  guidance  of  representative  men  from  the  larger  part  of  the  countries 
which  took  part  iu  the  cougress  of  London  in  1872. 
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As  regards  representation,  because  the  delegates,  official  and  non-offlcial,  now 
assembled  iu  this  crcnmeuical  penitentiary  council  of  Stockholm,  and  the  reports  from 
the  governments  not  so  represented  here,  come  from  regions  us  broad  and  pointsas  dis- 
tant, if  not  indeed  broader  and  more  distant,  ihan  the  members  of  any  ceeamenical 
council  over  summoned  by  papal  authority.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
immense  stretches  of  island  and  continent,  from  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
iu  the  east,  to  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  west,  and  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Iceland  in  the  north,  to  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  south,  are 
to-day,  by  living  delegates  or  by  otlicial  reports,  or  by  both,  in  Stockholm,  fitly 
named  the  Venice  of  the  North. 

It  i8  difficult  to  pause  here  aud  uot  transfer  this  address  entire. 
However,  the  proceedings  occupy  two  largo  royol  octavo  volumes, 
where  the  reader  must  learn  more  fully  what  was  said  and  done  at 
Stockholm.  These  proceedings  have  api>eared  only  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  was  the  official  language  of  the  congresses  of  Stockholm, 
Rome,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Our  Government  would  confer  a  lasting 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  prison  reform  in  this  country  by  the  translatipu 
and  publication  of  the  papers  and  discussions  of  these  congresses. 
There  is  already  a  very  extensive  French  literature  ou  penology  be- 
sides the  reports  of  the  congresses.  The  monthly  bulletin  of  the  **  So- 
ci(;t6  G^nerale  des  Prisons,"  which  has  been  published  since  1877  at  26 
Place  due  Marche  St.  IJonon*,  Paris,  by  its  able  editor  M.  Fernand  Des- 
portes,  secretary-general  of  the  society,  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  sci- 
ence of  penology.  At  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  society  there  are 
discussions  on  the  various  departments  of  penitentiary  science,  prisou 
discipline,  architecture, diet,  labor,  as  well  as  patronage;  and, above  all, 
preventive  measures,  bj^  w  hich  crime  and  pauperism  are  to  be  reduced, 
are  very  fully  considered.  The  members  of  this  organization  are  a 
guaranty  of  its  high  character.  To  these  discussions  as  members  come 
senators  from  the  Senate  of  France,  deputies  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  advocates  from  the  courts,  high  officials  charged  with  the 
management  of  the  prisons  of  France,  superintendents  or  managers  of 
reformatory  and  charitable  institutions,  and  members  of  the  noted  In- 
stitute of  France,  distinguished  as  authors  or  philosophers.  It  would 
be  a  rare  sight  to  witness  in  America  such  men  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  x>rison  reform.  The  bulletin  now  forms  twelve  large  vol- 
umes  of  the  proceedings  and  contributed  x>iiper8.  In  the  French  Sen- 
ate the  report  of  Senator  lioussel  tills  a  quarto  volume  of  about  1,000 
pages  devoted  to  the  question  of  dependent  and  ill-treated  children. 
The  works  of  Victor  Bournat  and  Viscount  de  Haussonville  on  de- 
pendent, abandoned,  and  illtreated  children  are  of  great  value.  In 
these  works  the  penologist  might  get  wisdom  and  inspiration,  did  his 
knowledge  of  French  ox)en  these  sources  to  him.  These  journals 
and  works  in  penology  published  in  English  and  distributed  among 
prisou  officials  and  legislators  in  this  country  would  be  of  inestimable 
value.  In  the  discussions  of  the  various  questions  iu  the  programme  the 
congress  was  divided  into  three  sections ;  besides  this  was  the  Scan- 
dinavian section;  all  of  which  held  severaX  aQa^\o\i&« 
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The  American  papers  or  addresses  were  as  follows : 

1.  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  of  Maryland,  by  6.  S.  OrifBtb,  president 
of  tbe  society. 

2.  Tbe  Michigan  State  Public  Scbool  for  Dependent  Children,  by  0.  D. 
Bandall,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  tbe  institution  and  resident  mem- 
ber of  tbe  board  of  control  at  Cold  water,  Mich. 

3.  Intemperance  tbe  source  of  Poverty,  Vice,  and  Grime,  memoir  pre- 
sented by  tbe  Woman's  Temperance  Society  of  the  United  States ;  a 
very  able  paper. 

4.  Reform  Establishments  for  Young  Delinquents,  by  Col.  F.  B.  San- 
born, secretary  of  tbe  American  Social  Science  Society,  Concord,  Mass. 

5.  Report  on  tbe  Prison  System  of  Maine,  by  \V.  \V.  Riel,  superin- 
tendent of  tbe  State  prison  of  Maine. 

6.  Tbe  Pennsylvania  System,  by  Dr.  Morrell,  delegate  from  that 
State. 

7.  Vermont  Prisons,  by  G.  G.  Benedict. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  on  tbe  several  sections  ot  the  questions, 
there  was  a  vote  taken  on  propositions  and  a  report  made  thereon  to  the 
general  sessions.  In  these  general  sessions  the  reports  were  read  and 
a  vote  was  again  taken.  In  this  way  certain  conclusions  were  reached, 
some  having  a  greater  majority  than  others. 

The  programme  of  tbe  Stockholm  congress  was  brief,  compared  with 
that  of  London  or  Rome.    It  was  as  follows : 

PROGRAMME. 
Firtit  section. 

1.  To  what  extent  should  the  mode  of  administeriugponishtnent  be  defined  by  law  f 
Should  the  adminiRtration  of  prinons  have  discretionary  power  in  this  respect  when 
the  prescribed  regulations  would  be  inapplicable  ? 

2.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  uiaiutaiu  various  classes  of  imprisonment,  or  to  adopt 
a  legal  assimilation  of  all  punishmeutM,  without  an}'  difl'erence  except  duration  and 
the  accessory  consequences  involved  after  liberation  T 

3.  What  are  the  conditions  by  which  transportation  can  be  useful  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  penal  law  ? 

4.  What  should  be  the  authority  of  an  inspector-geueral  of  prisons?  Should  this 
general  inspection  extend  to  all  prisons,  even  to  private  institutions  for  yonng  de- 
linquents? 

Second  Htclion. 

1.  What  system  should  be  adopted  for  national  penitentiary  statistics? 

2.  Would  it  be  considered  useful  for  the  success  of  prison  administration  to  estab- 
lish normal  schools  for  educating  prison  officers  f  What  has  experience  taught  in 
this  respect  ? 

3.  What  disciplinary  punishments  may  be  permitted  in  prisons  ? 

4.  Examine  the  question  of  conditional  liberation,  not  considering  the  Irish  system. 

5.  Should  the  cellular  system  undergo  any  modifications  according  to  nationality, 
sex, or  social  condition  of  the  prisoner? 

6.  Should  the  duration  of  solitary  confinement  be  determined  bylaw  ?  Should  tho 
^miniRtratloq  of  priHQl)**  wftHe  exqeptiQUS  es^oept  in  caseof  sickqess? 
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Third  section. 

1.  Should  patronage  or  prisoners'  aid  societies  be  established,  and  bow  T  Should 
there  be  a  distinct  society  for  each  sex  T 

2.  Should  the  state  bear  the  expenses  of  patronage  societies,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions f 

3.  According  to  what  principles  should  institutions  be  organized  for  young  delin- 
quents acting  without  discernment  and  placed  in  charge  of  public  authority  T 

4.  AIho,  how  should  such  institutions  be  organized  for  vagrant,  mendicant,  or  aban- 
doned children  T 

5.  By  what  means  can  there  be  obtained  a  unity  of  action  between  the  polici)  of 
different  states  to  facilitate  and  insure  the  repression  of  crime  f 

After  the  discussions  in  the  sections,  and  again  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  congress: 

RESOLITTIONS. 

1.  Without  impairing  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  imprisonment,  the 
administration  of  prisons  should  have  discretionary  power,  within  limits 
presented  by  law,  to  apply  punishments  as  far  as  possible  to  secure  the 
reformation  of  the  condemned. 

2.  Beserving  inferior  and  special  punishments  for  certain  light  offenses 
which  do  not  indicate  depravity,  it  is  practicable,  whatever  may  be  the 
prison  rule,  to  adopt  as  far  as  possible  a  similarity  of  imprisonment, 
differing  only  in  the  duration  and  in  the  consequences  after  liberation. 

3.  Transportation  presents  difficulties  of  execution  which  do  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  adopted  in  every  country,  nor  does  it  allow  us  to  hope  that 
it  will  realize  all  the  conditions  of  justice. 

4.  It  is  not  only  useful  but  necessary  that  the  state  should  have  a 
central  authority  which  should  direct  and  supervise  all  prisons  withont 
exception,  as  well  as  all  establishments  for  young  delinquents. 

5.  International  penitentiary  statistics  should  be  continued  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  system  adopted  in  1872.  The  choice  of  formulas  and  the 
details  of  execution  are  left  with  the  international  penitentiary  commis- 
sion, with  the  reservation  that  all  statistical  information  should  be  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  explanations.  The  preparation  of  the  annual 
international  Btatistica  should  be  severally  confided  to  the  prison  admin- 
istrations of  each  country  represented. 

6.  The  congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  prison  officers  before  entering 
upon  their  duties  should  receive  a  theoretical  and  practical  education. 
It  also  considers  it  essential  that  there  should  be  sufficient  compensa- 
tion to  secure  and  retain  competent  officers. 

7.  In  penitentiaries  the  following  disciplinary  punishments  may  be 
allowed : 

(1)  Reprimand. 

(2)  Partial  or  total  deprivation  of  compensation  allowed. 

(3)  A  more  strict  imprisonment.  This  punishment  may  be  increased 
to  an  extent  not  affecting  the  health  and  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  prisoner,  such  as  removing  the  table,  chair,  or  bed  fcovQk  tjx*^  ^^V^x 

darfcwipg  tbp  c^H  or  daprivipg  Wm  ot  Te«AVu%  w^wV. 
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(4)  If  the  pauishinentR  above  enumerated  are  not  safficient,  there  may 
be  reduction  of  the  food  each  day  along:  ^ith  deprivation  of  labor  if  the 
health  or  condition  of  the  prisoner  admits. 

(5)  In  case  of  {?rave  violence  and  rage  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
the  straight-jacket  or  siinihir  means  may  be  employed. 

As  to  the  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  the  director  should  only  have  the 
right  to  use  the  necessary  means  to  secure  detention  and  to  repress  all 
excess. 

8.  Conditional  liberation  not  being  contrary  to  the  principles  of  penal 
law  and  presenting  advantages  to  both  society  and  the  condemned, 
should  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  governments  and  should 
be  protected  by  guaranties. 

9.  In  countries  where  the  cellular  system  is  in  operation  it  can  be 
applied  without  distinction  of  race,  social  position,  or  sex,  except  in  case 
of  special  conditions  of  race  or  social  position.  There  is  no  reservation 
except  in  the  Ciise  of  juvenile  delinquents.  If  the  cellular  regime  is 
extended  to  them  it  should  be  in  a  manner  not  to  injure  their  moral  or 
physical  development. 

10.  Whatever  penitentiary  system  is  adopted,  if  it  allows  individ- 
ual isolation  the  duration  should  be  determined  by  law  definitely  if  a 
pure  cellular  regime  is  in  question  or  in  the  limits  of  a  stated  maxi- 
mum. Where  cellular  imprisonment  is  in  force  the  law  should  author- 
ize the  administration  of  prisons,  under  certain  guaranties,  to  make 
exceptions  when  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  is  such  that  his  life  or 
reason  might  bo  aftected  by  long  detention  in  the  cell. 

11.  The  congress  being  convinced  that  the  patronage  of  adult  dis- 
charged convicts  is  the  indispensable  complement  of  reform  prison  dis- 
cipline, taking  into  account  the  results  obtained  since  the  last  congress, 
is  of  the  opinion : 

(1)  That  patronage  societies  should  generally  be  conducted  by  private 
charity  cooperating  with  the  State  but  avoiding  an  official  character. 

(2)  The  congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  patronage  should  be  extended 
to  those  discharged  prisoners  who  have  given  during  their  detention 
evidence  of  tlieir  reformation,  certified  by  the  prison  administration  or 
by  visitors  appointed  by  patronage  societies. 

(.S)  The  congress  considers  it  practicable  that  distinct  patronage  so- 
cieties be  organized  for  discharged  women  and  that  they  be  confined,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  that  sex. 

12.  In  considering  the  condition  of  minors  acquitted  as  having  acted 
without  discernment  and  of  vagrant,  mendicant,  and  vicious  children 
in  general,  we  siiould,  above  all,  be  inspired  with  the  principle  that  it 
is  not  the  aim  so  much  to  administer  punishment  as  it  is  to  provide  an 
education  to  enable  these  children  to  gain  an  honest  living  and  to  be 
useful  to  society. 

(1)  The  best  education  is  one  that  is  given  in  a  respectable  family. 
In  the  second  place,  in  default  of  a  family  which  guaranties  a  good 
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education  and  would  execute  the  trust,  recourse  should  be  had  to  pub- 
lic or  private  institutions. 

(2)  These  establishments  should  be  based  on  religion,  work,  and 
education. 

(3)  The  question  whether  these  institutions  should  be  on  the  cottage 
plan  in  imitation  of  the  family  or  on  the  congregate,  receiving  all  the 
children  in  one  large  building,  may  be  decided  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  either  case  the  number  in  one  establishment  should  be 
limited  so  that  tbe  superintendent  or  other  manager  can  have  personal 
knowledge  of  each. 

(4)  Children  belonging  to  diiferent  faiths  should  be  separated  as 
much  as  can  be.  The  separating  of  the  sexes  and  different  ages  is 
desirable  for  children  over  10  years  of  age.  If  the  circumstances  do 
not  permit  placing  the  children  of  different  ages  and  sexes  in  different 
institutions,  they  should  at  least  be  separated  in  the  institution  when 
received. 

(5)  The  education  in  institutions  should  correspond  to  the  conditions 
in  which  the  working  classes  live  and  on  the  same  basis  as  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  greatest  simplicity  in  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging 
should  be  provided,  and,  above  all,  labor  should  be  furnished. 

(6)  Work  should  be  organized  so  that  children  from  the  country  as 
well  as  those  from  the  city  may  find  means  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
future  for  which  they  are  destined.  If  practicable,  different  establish- 
ments should  be  organized  to  meet  this  double  want,  and  if  not,  they 
should  be  provided  in  the  same  establishments. 

(7)  Girls  should  receive  in  institutions  an  education  which  should, 
above  all  things,  tench  them  housekeeping. 

(8)  The  placing  of  vicious  children  in  families  or  institutions  should 
be  so  as  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  legal  interference  and  by  means  of 
orders  by  the  court  to  ]>revent  the  child  from  being  withdrawn  before 
the  completion  of  his  education,  or  against  the  will  of  the  family  or  direc- 
tion of  the  institution.  The  congress  commends  every  effort  made  in 
this  direction  by  certain  legislation,  substituting  guardianship  for  judi- 
cial intervention. 

(9)  The  duration  in  establishments  might  be  extended  to  the  age  of 
18  years.  Liberation  before  this  time  might  be  revoked  for  miscon- 
duct. 

(10)  The  administration  of  institutions  should  watch  over  children  on 
their  discharge,  to  i>rovide  a  home  for  them  in  a  respectable  family  as 
farm  hands,  domestics,  servants,  apprentices,  assistants  of  foremen,  or 
established  in  some  other  way. 

(11.)  The  control  of  all  institutions  should  be  reserved  to  public  au- 
thority. 

13.  To  prevent  crimes  and  to  hasten  and  insure  their  repression  it 
is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  understanding  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  different  countries.    This  understaudm^  %Vift\>\<iL^*\\^  ^^a«i 
237:^8— No.  2 4: 
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first  phico,  enter  into  treaties  of  extradition,  which  shoald  be  revised 
and  rendered  more  uniform,  and  into  the  methods  which  shoald  be 
recognized  as  the  most  practical  to  facilitate  the  execatiou  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  treaties  and  to  establish  more  intimate  rela- 
tions between  the  i)o1ice  administrations  of  the  different  States. 

14.  The  conj^^ress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  pre- 
vent n*Iai)se  into  crime  is  by  a  reformatory  prison  system,  together  with 
conditional  liberation  ami  the  less  frequent  application  of  short  impris- 
onments for  habitual  criminals.  It  also  considers,  on  this  subject,  that 
if  the  le<:^islation  of  the  ditferent  countries  would  indicate  in  a  suffi- 
ciently precise  manner  the  increase  of  penalties  encountered  iu  case  of 
Recidivists  the  relapses  w<mld  become  less  frequent. 

The  congress  also  values  those  institutions  which  are  recognized  as 
the  complement  of  a  prison  system  such  as  societies  of  patronage, 
workhouses,  farm  schools,  or  other  aids  as  being  effectually  able  to 
contribute  to  the  desired  end. 

REGULATIONS  OK  THE   INTERNATIONAL   PENITENTIARY   COMMISSION. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  of  the  International  Peniteotiary 
Commission,  wliich  were  elaborated  at  Stockholm  in  1877,  adopted  at 
the  conference  in  Paris  November  G,  ISSO,  and  confirmed  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Rome  in  18SG. 

Article  1.  TIhto  is  oHtabliHliod  an  Jntoriiational  Penitentiary  Corainlssioii,  whose 
duty  Hball  lie  to  collect  dociiinents  und  information  relative  to  the  prevention  and  re- 
pression of  criin«*.  and  to  prison  nianaf^enient,  for  tliu  pur[>08e  of  inforuiinjic  ^vern- 
nients  upon  pMieral  metliuds  for  pn>ventin<;  the  violation  of  penal  laws,  and  to  secure 
the  n*prcMsion  ofcTimo  l>y  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

Art.  *J,  This  commiMsion  sball  bo  eom])OHed  of  dele^^ates  from  different  goveru- 
nients  who  will  nnite  in  the  work  ahove  indicated.  It  will  receive  all  couininnica- 
tions,  writt«Mi  or  verbal,  from  those  interested  in  the  work  in  which  the  commission 
IS  eii<;:iKeil. 

Art.  :{.  Kaeh  country  can  appoint  one  or  more  delegates.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, «'ach  ;r«iveriiment  will  have  luit  one  vote. 

Art.  -I.  The  commission  will  nsually  meet  once  in  two  years,  snccessively  iu  each  of 
the  ctmntries  which  adhere  to  the  re^ulation.s.  It  will  i\\  nnd  pnhlish  the  date  and 
place  uf  its  reunions. 

Art..').  It  will  name,  at  its  re;^uhir  rcniiion,  its  cxecntive  committee,  composed  of 
the  president  and  a  vice-]>reHidiM)t,  who  will  he  charged  with  the  duties  of  trvosnrer 
and  Kccn-tary. 

AiiT.  t>.  The  commission  will  pnhlish  in  the  French  laiip;iiage,either  in  fnll  or  hy  ali- 
Ktract,  ill  its  hnlli'tiii : 

First,  laws  ami  re;julations  relative  to  prisons  which  are  enacted  hy  different  gov- 
ernments; second,  pn>Jects  of  law  r)ii  this  subject,  with  reports  which  prece<le  them; 
thinl,  rejMirts  on  tlieijuestions  admitted  to  the  pro«;raiiinic  of  the  luternatioual  Prison 
Conjiresscs;  fourth,  articles  or  original  memoirs  npon  snhjects  kindrc*<l  to  the  above, 
and  which  will  he  recon^ni/.ed  to  he  of  ^reneral  interest.  It  will  organize  an  iotemo- 
tioiial  system  of  prison  statistics. 

Ari.  7.  In  iu  rennioii-4.  the  commission  will  discuss  the  questions  submitted  by  the 
executive  coiiimittec.  Kaeh  member  may  submit  to  the  cfunmittee  (|  nest  ions  for  dis- 
cnssion.  These,  questions  shouhl  be.  addve<<sed  to  the  ])resideut  at  ]«*ast  3  months 
before,  the  reunion  i>f  the  commissiun.  Kvery  discussion  snail  be  recorded  inthepio- 
feedin^'.s  of  the  commission,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  taking  part. 
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Art.  8.  Aft^r  an  underatanding  with  the  different  f^overnments  the  oommiasion 
will  fix  the  date  and  place  of  the  International  Prison  Congresses,  will  prepare  the 
programme,  and  will  adopt,  each  time,  the  regulations  for  these  ronnions. 

Art.  9.  There  will  be  an  interval  of  at  least  5  years  between  the  congresses. 

Art.  10.  The  commission  will  open  correspondence  with  the  prison  societies 
existing  iu  the  different  countries  and  seek  to  secure  the  creation  of  similar  associa- 
tions. It  will  also  pnt  itself  iu  communication  with  persons  who,  on  account  of 
their  special  knowledge  and  their  experience,  can  render  service  in  this  work. 

Art.  11.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission, of  circulars,  reports,  inquiries,  correspontlencc,  etc.,  the  commission  allows 
each  year  to  its  officers  the  sum  of  8,000  to  15,000  francs,  which  will  be  furnished  by 
contributions  of  the  states  at  the  rato  of  25  francs,  the  minimum,  and  50  francs,  the 
maximnm,  per  million  inhabitants.  The  delegates  will  deposit  at  each  reunion  in 
the  hands  of  the  member  designated  by  the  commission  the  contribution  of  the  gov- 
ernmeDt  they  represent. 

Art.  12.  The  executive  committee  will  execute  the  order  of  the  commission.  It 
will  convoke  the  reuuion  and  fix  the  order  of  business  in  the  intervals  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  commission  and  will  charge  itself  with  the  management  of  the  affairs. 

Art.  13.  It  will  consalt  the  members  of  the  commission  by  circulars  whenever 
deemed  necessary. 

Art.  14.  The  Secretary  will  have  charge  of  all  correspondence,  collecting  the  docu- 
ments, and  preserving  the  records. 

Art.  15.  All  acts  of  the  executive  committee,  circulars,  and  propositions  shall  have 
att-ached  thereto  the  signatures  of  the  president  or  vice-president  and  of  the  secre- 
tary. 

Art.  16.  The  executive  committee  will  present  each  3'ear  to  the  commission  a  re- 
port of  its  management,  the  budget  estimates,  and  the  accounts.  These  reports,  as 
well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions  of  the  commission  shall  be  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernments interested. 

The  delegates  from  the  United  States  were  J.  B.  Brittinger,  Penn- 
sylvauia ;  W.  Bushnell,  Ohio  ;  J.  L.  Milligan,  Pennsylvania ;  B.  Stark, 
Connecticut;  J.  L.  Stevens,  United  States  minister;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stone, 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Tonne,  F.  H.  Wines,  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Wines,  and  Dr.  E. 
C.  Winefl,  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  Government. 

BANQUETS  IN  UONOR  OF  THE  STOCKHOLM  CONGRESS. 

A  description  of  the  banquets  tendered  in  honor  of  the  congress  fill 
about  100  printed  pages  of  the  proceedings.  A  full  translation  would 
be  found  to  be  interesting,  and  would  throw  much  light,  by  the  addresses 
delivered,  on  the  estimate  of  the  government  for  the  congress  and  the 
labors  it  was  there  to  perform.  But  only  some  extracts  can  be  given  of 
the  festival  at  the  chateau  of  Drottningholm,  to  which  the  King  inviteil 
the  members  August  24,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  This  castle  is  situated  on 
an  island  in  Lake  Miilar,  about  6  miles  from  Stockholm.  The  journey 
was  made  on  two  steamboats,  placed  to  the  order  of  the  congress.  A 
number  of  high  state  officials  went  with  the  members.  The  evening  was 
warm  and  most  magnificent  and  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  very  at- 
tractive. The  city  presented  a  most  charming  view  from  the  Malar. 
The  center  of  the  city  appeared  crowned  by  the  imposing  royal,  rectan- 
gular residence,  which  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  slender  fociOL&Qkl 
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several  nioniiniei)t.s,  the  clnircli  of  Kiddarliolm,  and  the  sails  of  Dumer- 
oirs  vi'ssels  stationed  in  the  port.  Ah)n^  the  sliores  are  forests,  green 
fidds,  parks,  medical  and  charitable  establishments,  and  summer 
residences.  After  a  w iiile,  numerons  ishunls,  hirge  and  small,  ax>pearoQ 
eithi^r  side,  covered  with  divp  \v(»o«1s  or  cultivated  fields,  and  now  and 
then  a  hill  crowned  with  a  windmill,  houses  of  infinite  color,  in  wood  or 
stone,  and  elc«r^nit  villas  of  the  Swedish  gentry  or  the  rich  merchants 
of  Stockholm,  making  a  scene  charming  to  the  stranger  and  confirming 
his  sentiment  that  this  is  the  Venice  of  the  North. 

At  7  p.  m.  the  imposing  chateau  of  Drottningholm,  the  Versailles  of 
Sweden,  is  reached.  It  was  <'onstructed  in  the  seventeenth  century, on 
the  model  of  most  i)riucely  rcsitleiiccs.  The  guests,  to  the  number  of 
CM),  immediately  went  to  the  chateau,  where  they  were  received  in  the 
name  of  the  King  It.v  the  grand  chamberlain,  in  the  great  apartments  of 
.  the  second  story.  I  n  the  vcjjtibule  the  band  of  the  KoyalGuanls  played 
a  festive  march.  The  King  soon  arrived  and  received  the  guests,  who 
were  presented  to  him  in  the  ''Gallery  of  the  Princesses,"  a  vast  salon, 
decorated  with  the  portraits  of  the  (jueens  living  in  the  time  of  Oscar  I. 
The  King  received  all  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  The  guests  circu- 
lated in  the  splendid  galleries  of  the  palace,  including  the  ''Gallery  of 
the  Princesses."'  Everywhere  api)eared  numerous  art  works,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  visitors.  The  band  continued  to  execute, 
from  time  to  time,  the  best  selectii)ns  of  its  repertory. 

At  9  o'clock  the  King,  followed  by  the  guests  to  the  sound  of  a  festive 
march,  descended  to  the  liist  Jio<»r,  where  supper  was  served  on  five 
different  tables,  the  King  inviting  to  his  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  high  government  oilicials,  and  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  congress. 

After  the  bountiful  rei)ast  addresses,  toasts,  and  conversation  fol- 
lowed. Some  selections  are  given,  showing  the  current  of  thought  in 
prison  reform,  and  the  ]»osition  of  the  subject  with  high  oflicials  and  the 
members  of  the  congress.  Tiie  <'minent  Prussian  penologist  and  gov- 
ernment otlicial,  .M.  de  (rrot,  api>ropriately  and  ably  addressed  the  King 
first,  and  incidentally  the  congress. 

Ilisexcellency  M.  deGrot  propose<l  a  toast  to  the  king,  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

Fora  lonj^  time  prison  questions  luivo  occupied  tin.*  ait«Mition  of  j;ovornnients,  phUao- 
thropist.H,  and  j^^rtNit.  thinkers;  Uni  the  'uUr.i  Uaa  only  ri'cuntly  been  oont'eived  that  in 
ordiir  to  rodun*.  cnnn*  if  is  absolutely  nocrssary  to  adopt  certain  provontivo  measures, 
measures  wliicli.  to  x'cun*  substantial  results,  sboiibl  be  cotntMon  to  all  ^overnracnts, 
a«  certain  j^reat  primipbs  ^bould  ser\  r  .is  the  basis  «»f  piis«in  adndnistratiou. 

It  was  tor  tills  purpose  that  th«re  met  at  Kianktoit-tii]-il:"-Main  tirst,  then  at  Hriis- 
Heln,  and  later  at  Frankfort,  some  ueiiiN'mi-n  >peei:illy  devoted  t<»  ]>risou  ([Uestious; 
but  these  meetiims  were  t-ilorts  whi«  h  prnduerd  unimportant  results. 

It  was  not  until  1~7'J,  thanks  to  thi^  inii  i:iti\<- ot' tiie  eminent  and  iudofatigablo 
Dr.  AViues,  tliat  the  tir-st  prison  cunLCiess  was  >uc('i-.Nsi'nl!y  In'ld.  at  which  the  repru- 
Hentatives  ot' most  oftlie  ^ovcrnnu-nts  \iutk  part  :  ncntleuH*  i  eminent  in  science,  dele- 
gates from  philanthro]>ie  .soiioties,  and  others.     Ii  was  Lornlou  which  liaU  the  honor 
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to  gather  in  its  walls  all  these  illustrious  men.  And  who  should  dispute  this  honor 
for  England  ?  It  is  the  country  of  Howard,  of  Romilly,  of  Bent  ham,  of  Maconochie, 
of  Recorder  HilJ,  of  Walter  Croft4>u,  of  Kllzabeth  Fry,  and  of  Mary  Carpenter. 

The  congress  of  London  has  accomplished  its  task.  But  each  moniber  learned  that 
there  remained  somethiug  to  do ;  that  the  time  had  been  too  short  for  the  preliminary 
studies  and  for  succeasfiil  deliberaiioii  upon  all  the  grave  and  complex  questions 
which  had  been  proposed  to  the  congress.  Scarcely  had  it  been  closed  before  a  com- 
mission compose<l  of  representatives  from  part  of  the  States  represented  at  the  con- 
gress of  London  met  at  Brussels,  and  later  at  Bruschal,  to  discuss  the  organization  of 
future  prison  congresses. 

One  of  the  first  questions  proposed  at  this  session  was  the  place  of  the  next  reunion. 
Stockholm  was  named  aud  was  accepted  not  only  with  acclamation,  bnt  enthusiasm t 
and  soon  after  the  (rommissiou  had  tiie  honor  to  obtain  from  Your  M<ijesty  the  gra- 
cious invitation  for  the  secoml  iuteruaiional  congress  to  meet  in  the  capital  of 
Sweden. 

What  country,  truly,  has  so  many  claims  for  this  second  congress?  In  what  other 
land  can  be  found  a  king  who  has  so  prolouudly  studied  prison  questions  and  pnb- 
li8he«l  a  work  of  such  high  merit  aud  well  appreciated  in  the  h'arned  world  and  in 
administrative  circles  us  this  work  due  to  the  pen  of  the  Fate  Octcar  I,  your  illustri- 
ous father  f 

Where  is  the  government  which  follows  with  more  attention  all  improvements  in 
prison  reform  in  other  countries,  in  the  organization  of  reform  schools,  in  a  word,  in 
all  that  is  connected  with  the  ))reveuriou  and  repression  of  crime,  and  who  utilizes 
these  improvements  for  his  country  with  so  much  wisdom  and  success  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Your  Majesty  ?  No  doui)t  the  commissiou  well  knew  that  a  sympathetic 
welcome  awaited  it  in  Italy,  and  the  Iialiau  Government  which,  by  its  delegates,  de- 
mands that  the  next  congress  shall  be  held  in  Koine,  contirms  this  sentiment.  But 
between  the  country  of  Oscar  I  and  of  Beccaria,  the  commission  does  not  hesitate  an 
instant,  aud  chooses  Stockholm. 

And  on  my  part,  sire,  ])ermit  me  to  a<ld,  in  the  name  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress, where  could  we  have  found  a  welcome  so  amiable  and  cordial,  a  hos]ntality  so 
large  and  gracious  as  that  which  wo  have  receive<l  in  StockhoU:i  ? 

Your  Majesty  has  taken  the  pains  to  come  from  a  distance  to  honor  the  congress 
by  your  illustrious  presence,  and  this  evening  yon  have  kindly  sacriticed  several 
hours  to  extend  to  us  the  most  splendi<l  hospitality  of  your  jialace. 

This  is  not  all.  \Ve  have  learned  wirh  gratitude  that  the  Government  of  Your 
Majesty  has  charged  itself  with  printing  and  publishing  the  proceedings  of  this  con- 
gress, and  to  put  itself  in  communication  with  other  governments  to  realize  one  of 
the  projects  of  the  congress — that  of  creating  a  permanent  prison  commission  com- 
posed of  the  delegaUis  of  the  ditlereut  countries. 

All  these  acts  highly  demonstrate  the  value  Vour  Majesty  attaches  to  the  questions 
which  occupy  our  attention,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  the  most  profound  gratitude  and 
the  highest  respect  for  you. 

Permit  me,  sire,  to  olTer  a  to:ist  to  the  liealth  of  Your  M:ijest3'. 

This  toast  was  applauded  with  eiithusiasia  by  all. 
The  King  replied  as  followH : 

Orntlemex:  I  am  very  sensible  to  the  words  which  M.  dc  Grot  has  addressed  to 
me  in  the  name  of  the  congress.  First  of  all,  I  thank  you  fi>r  recalling  the  memory 
of  my  venerated  father  in  a  sense  as  honorable  to  him  us  dear  to  my  heart.  The  ob- 
jects to  which  all  our  eflorts  tend  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Society  can  not  exist 
without  law,  and  law  requires  that  crime  shall  be  {lunished.  At  the  same  time,  legal 
punishment  should  not  tend  to  the  destruction,  but  to  the  reformation  of  the  guilty. 
To  my  mind,  the  idea  of  justice  is  associated  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  love 
for  our  fellow-beings. 
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I  certainly  admit  that  this  great  truth  encounters  many  difficulties  in  its  applica- 
tion, bat  such  difficulties  will  not  lie  inHunnountable  for  gentlemeu  so  enlighteued 
and  expert  in  this  matter  as  you  are.  Yoar  repeated  congresses,  furoishing  occa- 
sions for  discussing  penitentiary  qucHtions,  I  am  convinced,  bear  their  frnits,  and 
applauding  your  efforts  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  penitentiary  congress  of  1878. 

Prolonged  applause  followed  the  King's  address.  He  was  followed 
by  an  eloquent,  brief  address  by  M.  Pessina,  official  delegate  from  Italy, 
and  then  by  Dr.  Wiucs,  who  spoke  at  souie  length  and  ended  by  pro- 
posing a  toast  '*  to  the  memory  of  the  man,  the  monarch,  the  states- 
man, the  patriot,  philanthropist  and  Christian,  Oscar  I." 

At  the  close  of  the  addresses  the  guests  took  lesive  of  their  royal  host 
and  returne<l  to  the  steamboat,  crossing  the  garden  which  eztouded  be- 
fore the  chateau,  and  which  was  brilliantly  Illuminated.  The  masses  of 
verdure,  among  which  allegorical  statues  were  arranged  ornamenting 
the  esplanade,  produced  the  most  ravishing  efiect  in  the  midst  of  the 
somber  summer  night. 

The  boats  moved  from  the  shore,  but  the  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the 
chateau,  of  which  the  imposing  front  was  enhanced  by  illumination* 
This  beautiful  spectacle  disappeared  behind  a  hill  and  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  darkness ;  but  new  surprises  were  in  store  for 
them.  Numerous  villas  on  the  shores  of  the  Miliar  were  also  illumi- 
nated, and  from  time  to  time  Bengal  fires  revealed  the  graceful  propor- 
tions of  the  islands  drowned  in  purple  light.  At  11:30  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  members  arrived  in  Stockholm,  bringing  with  them  the 
sentiment  of  having  passed,  thanks  to  royal  hospitality,  an  evening 
which  they  would  keep  forever  in  remembrance. 

Besides  this  banquet  given  by  the  King,  there  were  others  equally 
entertaining,  including  the  soiree  extended  by  the  Swedish  members 
at  nasselbacken  in  the  Koyal  Park,  at  which  the  governor  of  Stockholm 
and  state  officials  and  men  of  prominence  in  letters  and  art  were  pres- 
ent;  also  the  banquet  given  by  the  city  of  Stockholm,  at  the  place  last 
named,  where  the  guests  were  of  like  high  character;  also  the  excursion 
to  Upsal  to  visit  the  great  public  institutions  located  there,  and  finally 
the  farewell  banquet  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

The  general  character  of  this  congress,  the  ability  of  the  members, 
the  discussions  on  the  various  branches  of  penology,  its  platform  and 
conclusions,  mark  this  congress  as  one  of  the  highest  excellence. 

THE  CONGKESS  OF  KOME. 

The  Third  International  Prison  Congress  was  held  in  Home  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Italian  Government  in  1885,  The  international  prison 
commission  had  made  ample  provision  for  the  same,  and  its  work  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  local  committee  of  arrangements.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  labors  of  this  congress  is  shown  by  the  six  large  octavo 
volumes  of  the  proceedings.  The  valuable  additions  to  the  literature 
of  penology,  furnished  by  this  congress,  can  not  be   overestimated. 
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The  reports,  papers,  addresses,  aud  discassious  cover  the  whole  field  of 
prison  construction,  discipline,  management,  and  economy.  Like  its 
predecessors,  it  was  not  a  gathering  of  impractical  and  sentimental 
theorists,  but  of  experienced  and  able  specialists,  legislators,  and  jurists. 
The  average  ability  and  high  character  of  the  members  of  this  congress 
and  its  predecessors  give  these  associations  a  standing  equal  to  the  leg- 
islative body  of  any  country. 

The  following  governments  were  represented  in  Rome:  Germany, 
(which  included  delegates  from  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Prussia),  England, 
Austria-Hnngary  (including  delegates  from  Austria,  Crotia,  and  Ilun- 
gary),  Belgium,  Chili,  Denmark,  Spain,  The  United  Stales,  France^ 
Greece,  Italy,  Mexico,  Tlie  Netherlands,  Portugal,  The  Argentine  Re- 
public, Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  aud  Uruguay.  The 
United  States  delegates  were  Dr.  Henry  Goggeshall,  of  Rhode  Island ; 
Samuel  Houghton,  of  Washington ;  J.  S.  Milligan,  of  Philadelphia, 
delegate  of  the  National  Prison  Ansociation  ;  W.  M.  F.  Round,  secre- 
tary of  that  association,  and  Stark  Benjamin,  of  Connecticut.  No  ab- 
sence was  more  noticeable  than  that  of  the  venerable  aud  distinguished 
Dr.  B.  C.  Wines,  who  had  died  not  long  after  the  congress  of  Stockholm, 
and  just  after  the  completion  of  his  great  work  on  ^'The  State  of 
Prisons  aud  Child-Saving  Institutions."  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
congress  of  Rome  is  a  brief  biography  of  Dr.  Wines,  the  founder  of  the 
international  congress,  with  his  portrait.  The  concluding  words  of  the 
tribute  to  his  memory  are  : 

The  indefatigable  apostle  of  penitentiary  reform  in  both  worlds,  he  has  valiantly 
conquered  his  place  among  the  most  eminent  philanthropists  of  our  century,  and  his 
death  will  not  only  be  a  serious  loss  to  his  country,  but  to  all  the  civilized  world. 

The  character  and  standing  of  the  delegates  can  be  seen  in  the  sev- 
eral x>ositions  held  by  them  at  home.  Among  the  delegates,  Baden 
sent  a  ministerial  counselor,  a  professor  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
a  privy  councilor  and  director  of  the  penitentiary  of  Fribourg,  and  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court.  Bavaria  sent  a  professor  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  and  a  ministerial  counselor.  Prussia  sent  a  member  of  the 
Judicial  Society  of  Berlin,  a  senator,  a  chaplain  delegate  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Prisons  in  Dusseldorf,  aud  a  government  assessor.  England 
sent  a  delegate  of  the  Society  of  Social  Science  in  London.  Austna 
sent  the  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  of  Trieste,  and  the  superior 
prosecuting  attorney  from  the  same  city.  Crotia  sent  an  advocate  and 
the  director  of  the  central  prison  of  Lepoglava.  Hungaria  sent  a  min- 
isterial counselor  and  the  president  of  the  high  court  of  justice.  Bel- 
gium sent  its  administrator-general  of  prisons,  an  inspector-general  of 
prisons,  and  a  director  of  the  prison  of  St.  Gilles.  The  delegates  from 
Spain  were  an  advocate  and  magistrate  of  Barcelona,  an  advociite  and 
professor  of  the  academy  of  jurisprudence,  a  deputy  of  Parliament,  and 
a  senator.  France  sent  a  director  of  a  house  of  correction,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Soci^t6  Geu6rale  des  Prisona,  a  la^btc^yKt  ^i  \Xi^  «^a.\wtNss5t. 
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council  of  prisons,  the  dirootor  of  the  prisons  of  Prance,  a  prison  archi- 
tect, a  prison  chaplain,  a  senator,  a  doctor  of  laws,  tlie  secretary  of  the 
Ciiainber  of  Deputies,  and  others.  In  tlie  French  delegation  were  gen- 
tlemen who  have  an  international  reputation.  Italy  sent  advocates, 
dirt^ctors  of  prisons,  university  professors,  the  director- general  of  prisons, 
prison  inspectors,  directors  of  at<atistics.  Parliament  deimties,  barons, 
marquises,  counts,  civil  engineers,  directors  of  prisons,  and  many  others 
equally  qualified,  as  delegates.  Russia  sent  her  inspector-general  of 
prisons,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  Warsaw,  professors,  advocates,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  superior  couneil  of  i)ns()ns,  and  others.  From  Sweden 
came  a  former  director  general  of  prisons,  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  member 
of  the  supreme  court,  etc.     And  so  with  all  the  other  states. 

The  practical  experience  and  special  training  of  the  delegates  emi- 
nently iitted  them  to  discuss  all  questions  arising  in  the  congress,  and 
to  profit  tor  themselves  and  the  countries  they  represented.  Jt  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  insert  here  the  names  of  distinguished  and  able  men 
who  were  members  of  this  (congress,  but  the  list  would  be  a  long  one, 
and  injnstice  would  be  done  by  omission. 

The  International  Prison  Commission  held  meetings  in  Borne  before 
the  congress,  beginning  November  13,  1885. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  preijident  of  the  commission,  M.  Beltrani- 
Scalia,  the  inspector-general  of  prisons  and  member  of  the  cabinet, 
presided. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Ilis  Excellency  Duke  Tor- 
Ionia,  syndic  of  Rome  and  president  of  the  loeal  executive  conimitt<?e. 
The  response  was  made  by  M.  de  Iloltzendorff. 

The  session  was  opened  by  a  brief  adtlress  from  M.  Beltrani-Scalia, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  prisons 
in  Italy  and  most  prominent  in  prison  reform  in  his  country  and  always 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  workers  in  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gresses,    lie  spoke  as  follows : 

Gextlemkn  and  IIoxoitKi)  CoLLKAorKS :  Porniit  mo  i\rt>i  to  oxtond  to  yon  a  cordial 
Wfluoiiio  and  to  exjircMM  tin;  ro;;n*t  tlint  wo  ran  not  ii\>io  woU'oni<f  two  i^niiniMir  meiiil>ers 
of  the  coniniission,  Mfssrs.  Alnujuist  and  <ialkinr-\Vrask«>y,  who  have  notyot  arrived 
iu  Home.  But  wo  shall  Hoon  have  th«»  pleasure  of  seeinjr  thoni.  with  others  yet  absent 
i«rho  will  take  part  in  our  work.  lTnl\)rtnnately  ti'no  has  thinned  our  ranks,  aud  we 
lament  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Wines,  of  ('ountSolIohub,  and  of  M.  PIoos  von  Anistel,  whoso 
intelligent  inlen^st  iu  prison  reform  we  admire,  and  whose  memory  we  shall  always 
keep.     Honor  to  those  who  are  no  more. 

I  am  >;ratilied  to  see  that  other  states  have  aceepti'd  the  terms  of  our  permanent 
international  commission,  and  rho  result  appears  to  he  of  ;^reat  importance;  for  iu 
my  opinion  our  commission,  when  it  comprehends  the  represeniative-j  of  every  coun- 
try, can  render  true  servieti  in  aecmnplishin^  the  reforms  we  s<.»ek.  Permit  me  to  pw- 
po^M>  for  these  jjovernmeutij  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Faithful  to  the  pro^jramme  we  have  traced,  we  have  endeavored  to  j;ive  to  the  congress 
of  Kome  a  scientilic  an»l  practical  chara«'ter.  You  will  tleeide,  gentlemen,  if  this 
programme  is  tilled;  hut  if  the  end  is  nor  attained  it  will  not  be  your  fault,  for  your 
favor  aud  kindness  have  always  exceedevl  our  most  exacting  demands. 
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Onr  indefatigable  colloa^no  and  secretary,  Dr.  Gnillaumo,  will  give  yon  his  report 
of  the  work  of  our  bureau.  But  before  I  leave  the  lloor  permit  me,  gentlemen  and 
honored  col  leagues,  to  exprenti  personally  my  most  sincere  gratitude  to  you,  for  in 
returning,  as  I  hope,  to  private  life  at  the  close  of  the  International  Prison  Congress 
of  Rome,  I  shall  be  happy  to  carry  with  me  the  remembrance  of  all  your  kindness. 

At  one  of  tho  sessions  of  the  commission  His  Excellency  M.  Galkine- 
Wraskoy,  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Government,  invite<l  tlie  congress  to 
hold  its  next  session  in  St.  Petersburg,  This  invitation,  on  recommend- 
ation of  the  commission,  was  afterwards  accepted  by  the  congress. 

The  sessions  of  the  commission  were  held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
and  occupied  several  days. 

The  congress  of  Rome  held  its  first  session  in  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1885. 

His  Excellency  M.  Depretis,  president  of  the  council  and  Italian  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  opened  the  congress  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  before 
a  large  audience  spoke  as  follows: 

CiENTLEMEN '.  I  am  Very  happy  to  be  called  by  my  official  duties  to  welcome  you  to 
Rome. 

The  Government  of  the  Kinp[  witncHsos  with  great  satisfaction  official  representa- 
tives and  masters  of  soinuce  called  to^rethur  to-day,  in  Rome,  to  take  part  in  a  prison 
con$;ress.  I  pray,  {gentlemen  delegates,  that  you  tender  to  your  governments  onr 
profound  gratitude. 

Permit  nie  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  ladies,  who  bring  into  this  assembly  the 
comforting  image  of  goodnes:}  and  the  inspiration  of  maternal  pity. 

The  discussions  which  you  resume  touch  upon  the  most  difficult  antitheses  of  the 
social  problem — on  one  side  the  absolute  necessity  of  justice,  which  imposes  the  pro- 
tection of  all  the  rights  and  the  repression  of  all  crimiual  wrongs,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  sentiment  of  brotherly  unity,  which  forces  us  to  sutfer  with  the  feeble,  to  humble 
ourselves  with  the  unfortunate  who  have  been  struck  by  the  greatest  of  infirmities, 
moral  decay. 

Modern  pociety,  trained  to  faith  in  human  progress,  can  not  give  up  the  hope  of 
compelling  evil  itself  to  desire,  and  I  alniost  say,  to  produce,  good. 

This  sublime  object,  suggested  by  the  euiinent  uieu  I  soe  in  this  hall,  the  noble 
statues  and  hallowed  names,  is  a  happy  prelude  to  your  works. 

How  many  ettbrts,  doubts,  laborious  experiments,  and  mistakes  even,  recall  these 
glorious  portraits  of  your  predecessors.  But  hereafter,  thanks  to  3*our  care,  we  can 
go  forward  on  solid  ground. 

After  the  reunit>uH  of  Frankfort  and  Brussels,  which  indicated  the  way  to  fruitful 
researches,  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas,  by  associations  and  experiences,  the  ses- 
sions of  the  congresses  of  London  and  Stockholm  have  impressed  on  the  labors  of  the 
congress  that  sure  and  practical  direction  which  should  characterize  all  truly  hu- 
manitarian work. 

The  congress  of  Stockholm  selected  Rome  for  the  third  session. 

The  Government  of  the  King  has  cheerfully  accepted  the  honor. 

Called  to  exercise  the  very  agreeable  duties  of  hospitality,  we  desire  to  indicate 
the  value  we  in  Italy  attach  to  the  grave  questions  the  congress  proposes  to  discuss. 

The  programme  itself  indicat4^s  the  im|)ortance  of  the  work  of  this  reunion.  To  se- 
cure the  efficiency  of  punishments,  to  examine  into  the  management  of  prisons,  into 
the  details  of  prison  cnnstrnctioii,  into  the  discipline  and  hygione  of  institutions,  into 
the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  prisoners,  and  the  solution  of  the  grave  prob- 
lem of  humanity  ;  behold  the  subjects  of  your  li'uruod  dismsHions.  One  point,  abovo 
all,  merits  in  my  opinion  your  especial  solicitude.    It  is  that  ^\\\c>V\  <^c>w^«tw>^  >X^^ 
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r61e  of  moral  rehabilitAtioii,  by  wbicti  modern  society  courageously  nndertaket  to 
complete  tbe  cold  aud  aubti>ro  action  of  justice.  This  r61e  acquires  for  the  young, 
whom  it  turns  from  the  roa<l  of  vico  and  orinit^,  the  pi-cstigo  of  a  holy  mission. 

I  have  endeavored,  gentlenitMi,  delc[;ate4  and  meniberHof  the  congress,  to  express 
in  a  few  word.sthe  sentiments  with  which  I  welcome  you  to  Rome.  But  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  prejudge  your  deliberations.  You  are  about  to  inaugurato  your  interesting 
discussions.  Hut  at  this  moment  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  His  Majesty  the 
King,  which  please  permit  me  to  ru:Ml  t^  you  as  it  is  written. 

"  In  my  own  niimo  and  that  of  the  nation  I  send  greeting  to  the  illustrious  citizens 
of  Italy  and  the  distinunicthed  straugers  assembled  in  the  caprtal  of  the  realm  as  the 
International  Prison  Congress. 

"I  shall  follow  with  most  lively  interest  the  proceedings  to  which  men  of  so  great 
learning  may  devote  themselves,  animated  with  a  desin*  for  the  general  welfare, 
and  I,  therefore,  express  the  wish  that  thi^ir  deliberations  may  bring  about  the  hap- 
piest results  in  reconciling  tbe  rule  of  justice  with  that  of  humanity." 

Gentlemen  delegates  and  members  of  tlie  congress,  in  tbe  name  of  His  Mi^esty 
the  King  I  declare  opened  the  third  session,  the  session  of  Rome,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Con^fress. 

M.  Beltraiii-Scalia,  as  president  of  the  pertnauent  International 
Prison  Commission,  responded,  thanking  his  excellency  the  president 
ol  the  government  council,  the  Kinp:  and  the  Italian  commission, 
which  hsul  aided  in  organizing  the  congress,  and  introduced  Baron 
de  Uoltzendort}',  vice-president  of  the  International  Prison  Commis- 
Bion,  who  addressed  the  congress,  and  after  him  M.  Manciui  aud 
Senator  Canonico.  After  these  addresses  the  congress  passed  into  the 
exi)osition  of  the  products  of  prison  work  and  t3'pes  of  cells.  Tbe 
congress  continued  in  session  until  November  24,  holding  general  ses- 
sions aud  sessions  in  divisions.  The  closing  session  was  one  of  great 
interest.  The  proceedings,  addresses,  etc.,  liave  a  value  in  general  lit- 
erature. It  was  announced  that  Baron  Uoltzeudorff,  by  reason  of  his 
health,  was  unable  to  preside,  and  the  following  was  received  from  M. 
Depretis,  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  the  interior : 

KoMR,  Xoremhcr  24,  1885. 
Mr.  Prksidkn'T:  Knowing  that  to-day  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress 
wonld  complete  its  labors,  I  desin'd  to  be  present  at  tbe  session  to  thank  all  who  by 
their  attendance  have  honored  the  congress.  Finding  it  inipo:)sible  forme  to  be  with 
yon  1  rei|n"Mt,  Mr.  President,  that  yon  present  to  tbe  members  of  the  congress  this  ez- 
presNion  of  my  gratitnde  and  that  of  the  Italian  Oovernnieut. 
The  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  the  interior. 

Dkpretis. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Round,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  .States,  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  mem- 
bers to  attend  the  meeting  of  that  association  to  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  October,  1880. 

The  discussion  for  this  session  was  on  this  question  of  the  pro- 
gramme : 

*'  Wliat  are  the  educational  means  for  Sundays  and  week  days  that 
should  be  used  along  with  religious  instruction?" 

The  iirst  speaker  was  Mademoiselle  Toet,  doctor  of  laws,  of  the 
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faculty  of  Tarin,  who  spoke  on  tlic  subject  ably  aud  intelligently.  At 
the  close  of  her  address  she  presented  the  conclusions  she  recommended 
to  the  question,  which  were  adopted  aud  will  be  found  in  the  i)ro- 
gramme. 

She  was  followed  by  Count  Forestra,  who  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks said : 

Permit  me  to  say  publicly  that  I  Tii^joice  in  having  Been  the  ladies  taking  part  in 
onr  work,  and  in  heariug  at  thi^  tiiiio  thn  niiiiarkable  report  of  Mademoiselle  Poet, 
doctor  of  laws,  of  the  faculty  of  Turin.  Honor  to  this  young  lady,  who  has  attained 
the  uuivcraity  degree  with  oclat,  demonstrating  thus  ihe  right  of  women  to  the  lib- 
eral profcssionH  and  to  every  other  right  from  which  she  is  not  separated  by  the 
special  condition  of  sex.  At  the  same  time  I  regret  that  the  court  of  Turin  would 
not  admit  the  lady  doctor  of  hiws  to  practice  the  profession  of  law,  and  I  hope  that 
Mademoiselle  Port  may  yet  find  in  some  other  jurisdiction  more  favor. 

The  advance  of  progressive  ideas,  of  equity,  aud  of  jnstice,  which  tend  every  day 
to  further  render  to  woman  all  rights  compatible  with  her  sex  can  not  be  checked  by 
such  opposition.  And  Italy,  which  is  the  land  of  liberty  aud  the  art-s,  ought  not  to 
delay  discarding  the  yoke  of  old  prejudices  aud  unjust  precedents,  which  no  longer 
belong  to  this  time. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  as  you  have  admitted,  and  justly  so,  the  ladies  to  take  part  in 
our  work,  that  you  will  agree  with  'me,  and  will  pardou  this  digression  in  favor  of 
the  equality  of  woman,  which  in  time  all  nations  must  recognize. 

This  may  be  read  with  proGt  by  some  of  the  conservative  institutions 
which  have  not  yet  followed  tlie  modern  liberal,  just,  and  intelligent 
example  of  Michigan,  the  doors  of  whose  great  university,  as  well  as  its 
law  and  medical  departments,  stand  wide  open  for  woman,  whatever 
land  she  may  hail  from. 

The  closing  session  was  quite  lengthy,  as  reports  from  the  several 
sections  of  the  congress  were  presented  and  the  conclusions  voted  on. 

The  following  address  of  the  president  of  the  congress  closed  its  labors: 

Gentijsmkx  :  The  order  of  the  day  for  the  session  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Rome  having  been  exhausted,  I  can  not  leave  the  chair  of  iho  presidency  without 
aildressing  to  you  gentlemen,  members  of  the  congress,  some  words  which  I  hope  will 
faithfully  echo  your  sentiments.  We  complete  a  work,  gentlemen,  of  which  the  end 
is  the  public  good  of  every  eouutry,  of  every  nariou,  aud  wliich  must  have  a  salutary 
effect  for  international  prison  management.  Wo  have  freely  expressed  our  ideas,  our 
opinions,  and  the  results  of  our  experiences,  and  we  have  submitted  to  the  free  ex- 
pression of  tlioso  who  are  interested  in  the  end  we  seek. 

If  this  work  has  succeeded,  it  is  not  to  you  only  that  the  most  of  the  merit  should 
be  attributed. 

Our  intellectual  efforts  would  have  been  employed  in  vain  if  a  high  patronage  had 
not  opened  the  arena  in  which  our  labors  are  accomplished. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  to  IUa  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  that  wo  owe  our  most  hum- 
ble  thanks  for  the  gracious  permission  that  he  has  given  us  to  unite  under  his  power- 
ful protection,  and  for  the  livel>'  interest  he  has  shown  by  his  visit  to  the  exposition. 
This  gracious  solicitude  iu\;rcases  our  zeal  for  the  future  and  assures  our  future  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  second  place,  I  must  express  onr  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  noble  and  illus- 
trious Italian  nation,  which  lias  prepared  and  given  us  such  a  cordial  welcome.    The 
ancestors  of  this  nation,  gentlemen,  as  you  well  know,  conquered  and  subjugated  in 
ancient  times  foreign  people  by  the  force  of  arms.    To-day  w<a  ft^^V'^  \sA\sC\^  *i\w»s^:H^» 
conquered  by  the  intellectual  force  aud  by  the  auV>\\iiiO'^tvuc\vV^  ^^^-^xix^a^ 
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Our  grAtitmla  to  the  Govemroflnt  slioiild  not  be  Icrs,  above  aH,  to  onr  illnatrioot 
pT«?si(leiit,  M.  Deprt^tis,  for  the  ])t>\vertul  aid  bv  Iiuh  acconled  uud  for  tbe  prestige  which 
his  frieudly  aMHiHtuiicu  has  pnMMin'd  for  iih. 

We  ezpreHH  our  MeiitiiiuMitM  of  |rratitudc  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  to  her  illufltrioun 
magiHtrate,  the  Diiko  of  Torlonia,  tor  the  M.viiipatby  with  wbictb  he  has  honored  us. 

Fiually,  I  fiiUillau  agn.*eable  duty  in  exprirKsiu;;  our  sentiments  of  gratitnde  to  onr 
Italian  collcagneti  and  to  the  Italian  conmiisHioners  for  the  excellent  arrangenientu 
by  which  they  have  facilitated  our  labofH. 

Weshonld  alno  iuclnde  in  our  thanks  the  absent  roportera  and  onr  secretary-general, 
as  well  as  all  those  who  sent  (heir  works  ami  have  sbown  thus  their  interest. 

Having;  reached  the  clone  of  onr  labors,  it  remains  with  me  to  declare  closed  the 
Third  International  Prison  Congress  of  Rome,  and  1  invite  you  to  close  the  session  with 
me  by  the  cry,  **  Vive  le  Roi  d'ltalie!*' 

PROGRAMME    OK    THE    COXGRESS    OF    ROMF.    WITH    THE  CON'CLUSIOXS  ADOPTED  BY 

THE   C(»X(JKKiiS. 

Section  1. 

Q  nest  ion  i.  Would  the  suspension  of  certain  civil  or  political  rights  for  a  term  of 
years  be  cousisti^nt  with  a  systesn  of  prison  n^forni  f 

Coiicluiion. — The  punishment  of  suspension  is  consistent  with  a  system  of  prison 
reform  on  condition  that  it  is  only  applied  wlien  the  special  act  which  resnlts  in 
conviction  justifies  tbe  fear  of  an  abuse  of  tbe  law  to  the  prejudice  either  of  public 
or  lawful  private  interests,  and  if  it  be  inllicted  for  only  a  delinite  time,  except  when 
the  principal  punisbment  is  for  life. 

Question  *2.  Could  thfre  not  be  substituted  for  imprisonment  for  certain  misde- 
meanors some  other  punisbment  or  restriction  of  liberty,  such  as  labor  in  some  estab- 
lishment without  contiuemenr,  or  the  limitation  for  a  time  to  a  place  designated,  or 
in  case  of  a  tirst  light  otfense  by  admonition  f 

Consideration  deferred  to  the  next  congress. 

Question  3.  What  discretion  should  tbe  judge  have  in  determining  tbe  punish- 
ment? 

Conclusions. — (I)  The  maximum  ]>nnishment  for  each  offense  should  be  fixed  by  law, 
and  the  judge  should  have  no  power  to  exceed  it. 

(2)  The  law  should  tix  the  minimum  penalty  for  each  otlenae,  but  the  minimum 
can  be  diminished  by  the  judge  wbt.'n  be  brieves  that  tbe  offense  is  accompanie<t  by 
extenuating  circumstances  whir'h  wen*  not  eontempIat<'d  by  the  law. 

(3)  When  fienal  law  names  two  kinds  of  punisbment,  one  for  (iflenses  which  dis- 
grace and  one  for  otfensi^s  whicli  do  not,  tbe  judge  may  in  certain  eases  substitnte  the 
least  severe  penalty  when  he  finds  in  tbe  offense  punished,  in  the  abstract,  no  dis- 
honorable motive. 

Question  4.  What  means  should  bi^  adopted  in  legislation  to  reach  more  efficiently 
habitual  receivers  ol'  stolen  i)roperty  and  other  persons  who  incite  or  influence  the 
commissifm  of  crime  T 

Referred  to  the  next  congress. 

Question  5.  What  should  be  the  legal  responsibility  of  i>areuts  or  guardians  for 
offenses  committed  by  their  cbiblren  i»r  wards  f 

Conclusions.^  {I)  The  congress  is  of  the  <ipiniou  that  it  is  for  tbe  interest  of  society 
that  the  legislature  should  guard  against  the  evil  consequences  of  the  immoral  edu- 
cation of  children  by  their  parents.  One  of  tbe  met  hods  recommended  is  toanthorize 
the  courts  to  declare,  for  a  stated  time,  the  parental  rights  forfeited  when  the  facts 
sufficiently  justify  that  course. 

Question  (>.  What  authority  should  be  conferred  on  the  jndse  to  commit  young 
delinquents  to  ]mblic  educational  institutions  or  reformatories  when  (bey  have  been 
discharged  as  having  acted  without  discernment,  or  in  case  they  should  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  f 
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€onclusiov8. — The  judge  hIiouM  liiivo  authority  to  commit  a  young  delinquent  who 
has  been  ac<[iiittod  as  having  acted  without  diticerumeut  to  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  to  a  reform  mdiool. 

The  limit  of  tho  detent iou  in  the  institution  should  ho  fixed  by  the  judge  who 
should  retain  the  ri^ht  to  discharge  when  the  circumstances  will  warrant  it.  The 
sojourn  in  the  institution  nuiy  he  sliortencd  by  conditional  liberation;  the  child  to 
contir.ue  under  the  Hiipervittion  of  the  cstablit»1inient. 

(2)  The  jndgo  should  have  the  authority  to  determine  that  the  imprisonment  of  the 
yonug  delinquent  should  be  in  an  educatitmal  or  reformatory  institution.  This  de- 
tention shoul<l  be  only  in  a  public  institution. 

(3)  Keserving  the  laws  estabiiHlied  in  different  countries  on  the  correctional  au- 
thority of  parents,  the  congress  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  developingthe  paternal 
authority,  the  legislature  sliould  be  inspired  with  the  high  idea  of  fully  respecting 
the  unlimited  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family  when  exercised  in  a  manner  not 
hurtful  to  the  children. 

Paternal  correction  should  always  be  of  a  private  character  and  should  not  estab- 
lish any  criminal  precedent  and  should  be  without  any  criminal  result. 

.Vt'c/ioH  2. 

Question  1.  According  t-o  the  most  recent  experience,  what  changes  should  be 
introduced  in  the  oonHtru(;tioii  of  cellular  prisons,  to  render  them  more  simple  and 
less  expensive,  without  injury  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  sound  and  intelligent 
system  f 

Conclusions. — Desiring  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  convict  labor  in  prison  construc- 
tion or  management  in  eountries  where  such  work  is  considered  possible,  there  may 
be  indicuted  for  study,  according  to  the  country  and  the  case,  as  examples,  some 
economical  features,  as  follows: 

1.  The  simplification  or  suppression,  under  certain  reservations,  of  exceptional  con- 
veniences and  necessities  ;  of  all  expenses  for  mere  ornament  or  for  the  monumental 
effect  of  prison  buildings  ;  simplicity  and  severity  of  aspect  being  especially  adapted 
to  prison ei. 

2.  The  choice  of  location  at  a  reasonable  price. 

X  The  selection  of  grounds  that  will  not  require  unusual  labor  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  and  where  the  facilities  for  obtaining  materials  aresutUcient  and  there  is  prox- 
imity to  easy  ways  of  connuunication  to  avoid  expenses  of  transportation. 

4.  The  selection  of  the  least  expensive  materials,  provided  that  they  offer  suffi- 
cient conditions  of  strength  and  ailaptatiou  to  the  needs  of  construction. 

5.  The  introduction  of  less  expense  in  special  services,  such  as  in  the  laundry,  the 
bakery,  or  the  hospital,  by  either  introducing  them  in  certain  sections  of  the  mala 
building  with  the  least  expense,  during  the  first  construction,  or  in  the  light  build- 
ings near  by. 

i).  A  less  expensive  interior  arrangement  of  chapel  schools,  their  seats  and  plat- 
forms, the  arrangement  of  chapel  sclioolsfor  half  or  part  of  the  inmat-es,  when  double 
the  number  of  the  class  or  the  conferences  do  not  offer  any  inconveniences  to  the  good 
direction  of  the  services. 

7.  The  simplification  of  the  system  for  lighting,  heating,  water  service^  cleanliuess, 
electric  bells,  soiis  to  expend  less  in  plumbing. 

H.  The  decrease  in  size  of  the  central  hall  or  pavilion  space,  allowing  only  dimen- 
sions necessary  for  uniting  the  different  wings. 

9.  The  omission  of  space  which  would  not  be  useful  between  the  surniunding 
walls,  drives,  andbuilding><,  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  acquiring  land  and  construct- 
ing walls.  LoHH  extent  and  greater  height  to  be  given  to  the  buildings,  when  conven- 
ient, to  economi/e  exjienses  of  eonstruction  and  acquisition  of  land ;  constructing  for 
example  the  cells  in  three  stories  instead  of  two  when  the  exterior  and  interior  veu- 
tilatiou  will  be  secured. 
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10.  The  Btonowork,  wlion  poHHilile,  to  1>e  lefw  iiiaBsive,  especially  the  walls  of  the 
npper  stories  in tcMult'd  for  ooHh,  tor  the  uii»ru  barmloMS  prisouers  and  for  those  more 
submisaivM  to  (liseiplino. 

U.  In  gfHieral,  the  selvctiou  of  architects,  contractors,  and  boilder8  having  cer- 
tain experience  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  employed  so  as  to  aroid  mistakes  in  the 
estimates  and  plans,  and  who  will  he  iutonisted  in  the  economy'  of  constructioD. 

The  eon^rcHH  :it  the  sunie  tiiuc>  adviws: 

That  it  would  bu  iisffiil  to  make  a  just  classification  between  certain  kinds  of 
prisonerH,  and  const'ciuontly  between  ifstahlishments  where  they  should  be  placed. 

On  one  haml  wouhl  he  classified,  for  example,  convicts  who  should  be  placed  in 
individual  separation  as  complete  as  one  would  desire,  but  without  having  t-o  undergo 
the  severities  td' cellular  punishment ;  that  is  to  say,  persons  in  the  condition  of  pre- 
ventive detention,  and,  by  anaio;<:y,  prisoners  having  to  undergo  continement  for  a 
brief  period.  For  this  class  houses  of  isolation  would  suflice,  not  having  all  the  com- 
plication belonging  to  a  true  prison  with  a  juotracted  sojourn,  and  allowing  the 
mitigation  of  r<^gime  reserved  to  each  individual  aeconling  to  his  legal  situation. 

On  the  other  hand  would  he  those  persons  having  to  undergo,  by  reason  of  their 
sentence,  a  true  cellular  imprisonment.  'I'liey  would  con8e«|nentIy  be  phiced  in  estab- 
lishments which  would  be  provided  with  a  complete  and  necessarily  more  costly 
cellular  organization,  but  which  would  be  inexpensive  to  create,  thanks  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  prisfui  population. 

Qu(«tion  *i.  What  would  he  the  best  plan  for  local  prisons  for  preventive  deten- 
tion or  for  brief  continement  f 

CoiHlu$iou8,--\jOci\\  prisons  for  preventive  detention,  or  for  short  confinement, 
should  be  established  on  thi'  plan  of  individual  separation. 

The  r<5gimeof  the  accused  should  be  exempt  from  everything  which  would  have  the 
character  of  punishment. 

The  prisoner  undergoing  a  short  sentence  should  have  simple  repressive  confine- 
ment. 

Question  It.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  establish  a  better  system  of  imprisonment 
than  now  followed  for  agricultural  countries  or  for  a  population  unacquainted  with 
industrial  work^ 

ConcluMvni. — The  establishment  of  outdoor  work  for  prisoners  of  some  duration  is 
recommended  for  some  countries  and  for  certain  conditions  of  society.  This  work 
should  not  be  considered  as  irreeoncilable  with  present  prison  systems  indifferent 
countries. 

Question  4.  ConiH*rniiig  councils  or  commissions  of  supervision  for  prisons  and  sim- 
ilar institutions,  their  organization,  and  the  authority  which  the  law  should  confer 
on  them. 

(*OHclwtion. — It  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be,  for  every  establishment  where 
convicts  undfrrgo  imprisonment,  a  hoard  lo  supervise  the  condition  of  the  inmates, 
to  aidin  their  reforumtiou,  and  to]inicure  on  theirdischarge  the  benefits  of  patronage. 

Without  intending  anything  derogatory  to  the  legislatures  in  the  certain  States 
which  control  comuiitti-es  or  commission''',  the  ci)ngri;ss  believes  it  is  useful  to  take 
into  consitleration  the  hdlowing  propositions: 

(ti)  A  vigilance  and  prison-aid  committee,  instituted  by  law,  should  exist  for  every 
penal  institution. 

{!))  The  coinniittee  should  consist  of  members  designated  by  law  and  chosen  from 
former  ojh<'ers  or  other  persons  of  known  morality.  The  number  should  be  in  accorJ- 
ance  with  the  magnitutle  of  tin*  iiistilutioii.  I'nrt  of  this  commission  might  bo  com- 
posed of  on?  or  si'veial  members  of  the  jiidir'iury  of  the  district  m  which  the  insti- 
tntifMi  is  located,  and  one  or  moie  in  such  distriet  represeniing  the  administration. 

(c)  In  the  establishment  of  a  vigilance  or  prison-aid  commission  or  committee, 
uoihing  should  he  done  to  impair  the  direttion  of  the  institution,  especially  in  what 
relates  to  ]tenal  and  disciplinary  service,  conccruiug  which  the  direction  has  the 
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(d)  The  operation  of  the  com  mission  or  committee  should  be  nnder  the  anthority 
of  the  GoverDment  direction  of  prisons. 

(e)  The  functions  of  the  commission  should  consist  mainly  in  advising  on  measurea 
relating  to  labor,  the  moral  and  religious  instruction,  the  execution  of  regulations 
relative  to  the  discipline  of  prisoners,  and  to  recommend  to  the  general  administra- 
tion such  reforms  or  modiftcatious  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  service  of 
the  institution. 

(/)  The  commission  should  also  advise  on  all  questions  relating  to  pardons,  to  re- 
mi  ttitig  or  reducing  punishment,  to  conditional  liberation,  to  prepare  for  or  procure 
the  patronage  of  discharged  prisoners,  to  inquire  into  putting  into  practice  regula- 
tions relative  to  hygiene,  the  food  and  the  support  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  unite  in 
the  control  uf  the  purchase  of  supplies,  or  in  contracts  concerning  the  same  services. 

Question  5.  Upon  what  principle  should  the  dietary  of  the  prisoners  be  based  in  a 
hygienic  and  penitentiary  point  of  view  ? 

Conclusions. — The  principles  which  should  furnish  the  basis  of  the  dietary  of  prison- 
ers in  a  hygienic  and  penitentiary  point  of  view  are  two;  one  philosophic  and  the 
other  scientiilc. 

Tbe  philosophic  principle  is  i)resente<l  in  the  general  consideration  of  the  subject. 

As  to  the  scientific  principle,  it  rests  npon  the  three  following  psychological  ideas, 
corroborated  by  experience : 

1.  The  prisoner  in  a  state  of  health,  without  work,  should  take  a  minimum  of  nec- 
essary and  sufficient  food  which  is  designated  in  physiology  under  the  name  of  the 
maintenance  ration.  This  ration  is  represented  by  a  collection  of  foods  suitably 
chosen  and  varied,  in  keeping  with  the  climate,  the  customs  of  the  different  coun- 
tries and  in  which  meat  should  be  included. 

2.  The  prisoner  who  works  needs  mote  food.  The  work  ration  is  represented  above 
the  support  ration  by  foods  suitably  chosen  and  varied. 

3.  The  food  should  supply  physio'ogicul  demands,  the  proportion  of  albumen  or 
nitrogen  to  non-albuminous  food  can  vary  from  one-third  to  one-sixth,  but  should  not 
deviate  materially  or  permanently  from  this. 

In  application  of  these  principles,  we  add  that  on  their  entrance  to  the  prison,  the 
convicts  should  have  a  medical  examination  to  determine  the  state  of  their  health, 
their  physical  constitution  and  their  former  manner  of  living.  They  should  be 
weighed  periodically. 

A  special  dietary  should  be  established  for  those  whose  constitutions  are  impaired 
and  for  those  in  places  where  epidemics  prevail. 

Question  0.  Which  is  preferable  in  prisons ;  work  for  the  administration  or  contract 
labor  f 

The  discussion  of  this  question  is  deferred  until  the  next  congress.  There  were  a 
nnmber  of  able  and  exhaustive  papers  submitted  on  this  subject  which  are  published 
in  the  proceedings.    They  are  worthy  of  a  careful  examination. 

Question  7.  To  what  extent  is  prison  labor  injurious  to  free  labor  f  How  can  prison 
labor  be  organized  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  complication  with  free  labor? 

The  discussion  of  this  question  is  continued  until  the  next  congress.  The  interest- 
ing and  highly  valuable  reports  on  this  subject,  from  various  countries,  are  worthy  of 
profound  study. 

Question  8.  What  encouragement  can  bo  extended  to  prisoners  in  the  interest  of 
good  discipline,  especially  to  what  extent  can  they  be  allowed  to  dispose  freely  of 
their  earnings  ? 

Discussion  continued  until  the  next  congress. 

StcUon  3. 

Question  1.  Should  refuges  be  established  for  discharged  prisoners,  and  if  so,  how 
should  they  be  provided  ? 
On  this  qnestion  the  congress  adopted  a  negative  conclusion. 
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Question  2.  What  would  be  the  best  course  to  follow  to  secure  a  regnlar  exchange 
of  liHtH  of  GouvictioiiH  between  the  cliiTerent  States  f 

CottvlutioH. — The  congress  oxpr^Hses  the  opinion  that  a  uniform  system  of  ex- 
changed lists  of  judicial  convictions  should  l»e  adopted  in  as  niacy  countries  as 
possible.  To  attain  this  cud  it  is  probable  that  a  diplomatic  conference  should  be 
held. 

Until  this  nnifonnity  is  established  the  exchange  of  bulletins  of  sentences  could 
be  had  between  tho  beveral  GovvrnnientH  by  treaties  or  by  simple  conventions. 

Question  3.  Should  there  be  introduced  in  treaties  of  extradition  a  clause  for  the 
exchange  of  prihoners  condemned  at  common  law,  determined  by  the  treaties  f 

Concluifions.  —The  exchange  of  those  condemned  to  undergo  in  their  original  country 
an  iuijirisonmeut  pronounced  by  a  foreign  judge  is  cot  practicable  ;  in  every  case  it 
would  not  be  desirable. 

However,  in  cases  when^  ))riHon  instruction  would  be  more  difticult,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  States  having  ponal  and  similar  institutions  should  reciprocally  accord  the 
right  of  iutruhtiiig  tiie  original  country  with  the  execution  of  the  punishment,  ex- 
cept, it  being  well  underNttHHl,  the  tinal  examination  and  reimbursement  of  expenses. 

Question  4.  What  are  the  most  etYicient  means  to  prevent  and  combat  vagabondage? 

ConcluaioHs. — Public-  aid  should  be  so  regulated  that  every  indigent  person  should 
be  certain  to  obtain  a  living ;  but  only  iu  compensation  for  work  adapted  to  his  con- 
dition. 

Indigent  persons  who,  notwithHtanding  this  assistance,  so  regulated,  surrender 
themselves  to  vagabondage  and  fall  consequently  under  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
should  be  severely  punished  by  forced  labor  in  the  workhouse. 

Question  5.  Should  visits  to  prisoners  by  members  of  patronage  societies  or  benev- 
olent associations,  but  strangers  to  the  administration,  be  allowed  and  encouraged  T 

ConclttHionti. — The  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  visit>s  to  prisoners  by  members  of 
patronage  societies  or  by  members  of  benevolent  associations,  but  strangers  to  the 
administration,  should  bu  authorized  and  encouraged,  under  regulations  to  avoid 
dual  intluence  or  authority. 

The  interview  of  thn  visitor  with  the  prisoner  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
the  presence  of  the  guard. 

Question  G.  What  are  the  most  efficient  means  to  prevent  and  combat  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  beverages? 

The  discussion  of  this  question  was  only  opened.  It  has  been  continned  by  able 
papers  submitted  from  several  countries  by  eminent  writers  for  the  congress  in  St. 
Pet4?rsburg. 

Question  7.  According  to  what  principles  shouhl  schools  be  established  in  penal  in- 
stitutions? 

ConcUmons. — The  congress  considers  that  in  all  prisons  for  either  sex  there  should 
exist  schools  in  which  then*  should  be  taught  at  least  reading,  writing,  the  elements 
of  arithmetic,  object  lessons,  and,  if  possible,  elementary  designing. 

Besides  this  there  should  be  given  to  both  sexes  a  professional  education,  consist- 
ing of  an  apprenticeship  in  the  arts  and  trades  so  that  they  could  earn  their  living  after 
their  discharge. 

Question  8.  What  are  th(»  educational  methods  which  should  be  employed  Sundays 
or  week  days  along  with  religious  instruction? 

Conclusions. — The  congress  express«*s  the  view  that  prisoners  uf  both  sexes  on  Sun- 
days and  week  days  should  be  free  to  choose  the  occupation  which  is  buitable  to 
them  among  those  at  their  ilis]>osal. 

These  occupations  shouhl  be  according  to  the  country — reading,  music,  design, 
wood-carving,  participation  in  good  works,  etc. 

Attendance  at  coiit'ereuces  on  the  elements  of  morality,  of  law,  and  other  sciences, 
according  to  the  special  circiunstances  of  the  place. 

This  programme  and  the  conclusions  are  quite  lengthy  as  compared  with  those  of 
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London  and  Stookhohn.  In  i»uint  (»r  iiitorent  it  may  be  conaidered  the  eqaal  of  that 
of  Stockholm.  The  conclnsioiis  of  thcou  congresses  were  obtained  by  vote,  which  in 
many  casen  Hhowed  a  great  variety  of  opinion.  The  ideas  of  the  conclnsions  in 
many  instances  hiivo  a  Kpccial  European  cltaracter.  The  car\  ing  in  wood  and  scnlp- 
tiire  and  designing  un  Sunday  wonld  scarcely  find  place  in  an  American  prison.  The 
Anierican  Sunday  and  that  on  the  continent  are  widely  difTerent  in  character;  and 
thou  in  the  Stockholm  conclnsions  is  found  the  caste  idea,  shown  by  the  rule  laid 
<lo\vu  that  the  city  child  should  be  taught  in  institutions  city  trades  or  occupations, 
wliile  the  country  boy  should  be  taught  to  follow  only  the  occupation  of  his  parents. 
No  such  idea  couM  for  an  instant  be  tolerated  in  America,  where  equal  rights  pre- 
vail, and  where  the  child  from  the  humblest  origin  may  attain  the  highest  position. 

80UVKXIR  OK  THK  CONGRESS  OK  ROME. 

Que  of  the  »ix  volumes  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  congress  of  Rome 
is  devoted  to  brief  thoughts  and  maxims  upon  prison  reform,  written 
by  the  members  for  this  purpose. 

Que  of  the  first  pages  is  devoted  to  the  inscriptions  which  were  placed 
at  tlie  entrance  of  the  exposition  and  which  read  as  follows : 

"Virtuti  est  domare  quae  cuncti  pavent."  This  was  an  inscription 
placed  over  the  gate  of  the  Rasp  house  of  Amsterdam  in  1660.  An- 
other was  ''  Parum  est  coercere  improbas  poena,  nisi  probas  efficias  dis- 
ciplina."  This  inscription  was  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  house  of 
correction  of  St.  Micliael,  in  Rome,  in  1703.  And  another,  "  In  severi- 
tate  humanitas."  This  is  in  the  souvenir  album  and  was  the  thought 
of  Counselor  Pics. 

The  ancient  idea  of  prisons  may  be  seen  in  the  forbidding  aspect, 
stern  and  solemn,  of  the  old  Newgate  stone  prison  in  London,  where 
there  is  heavily  cut  in  projecting  stone  a  massive  chain  to  terrorize  the 
Jack  Shepards  of  that  day.  And  yet  such  men  as  William  Penu  were 
confined  there  as  well  as  Jack  Shepard. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  MAXIMS  AND  THOUGHTS. 

Count  d'Olivecrona  of  Sweden,  says: 

It  i8  by  devoting  special  care  to  the  education  of  the  yonng  generation  and  in  di- 
recting them  in  the  way  of  religion  and  civil  virtues  that  we  can  best  secure  for  the 
future  public  safety  and  social  order. 

We  can  not  too  oft«n  repeat  that  the  most  sure  means  to  restrain  crime  or  to  sup- 
press its  causes  and  relapses  are  the  good  education  of  the  young,  in  view  of  im- 
proving the  economic  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

This  distinguished  writer  is  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Sweden,  former  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.   He  was  born  October  7, 1817. 

Mr.  J.  Stevens,  director  of  the  prison  of  St.  Gilles,  says: 

Life  in  common,  however  conducted,  completes  the  corruption  of  convicts.  It  is 
incompatible  with  their  reformation  and  consequently  excludes  all  hope  of  reforma- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fdlix  Yoisin,  counselor  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  France,  says: 

Individual  imprisonment  applied  to  correctional  punishments  and  consequently  to 
penalties  of  short  duration  appears  to  mo  to  be  the  only  prison  %^>&\A\\i  \>ck»X^«(sfarav- 
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mends  itaelf  deflnitoly  to  Btatttsmen.  It  reoponds  to  the  real  needs  of  society,  since  it 
is  desired  by  the  guilty,  not  perverted,  and  is  dreaded  with  fear  by  recidivists.  Bat 
a  steady  perseverance  in  its  application  is  the  first  condition  of  its  success. 

Mr.  Adolpli  PriDB,  inspector-general  of  the  prisons  of  Belgiain  and 
professor  of  penal  law  in  the  University  of  Brussels,  says: 

The  ideal  prison  regime  should  be,  to  employ  a  familiar  comparison,  like  a  kind  of 
sieve,  which  permits  little  by  little,  thanks  to  the  regular  and  methodical  sorting, 
the  corrigibles  to  escape,  but  inexorably  retains  incnrable  criminals. 

Mr.  Jnliiis  UHug,  of  Berlin,  says: 

The  best  prison  system  will  remain  ineffectual  if  you  do  not  And  persons  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  devoted  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Reu6  B^renger,  senator,  and  relative  of  the  iM)et,  says: 

There  can  be  no  efficient  reform  without  a  good  system  of  encouragement,  compeu- 
sation  during  detention,  and  patronage  after  liberation. 

Edmund  F.  Du  Cane,  of  England,  says: 

The  right  of  society  to  restrain  or  punish  criminals  is  founded  on  the  right  of  self 
preservation,  which  belongs  to  eyeryono. 

Any  excess  in  the  degree  of  restraint  or  punishment  is  an  abuse  of  this  right.  So- 
ciety  must  justify  its  right  to  punish  crime  by  accepting  also  the  duty  of  doing  its 
utmost  to  prevent  it. 

Mr,  Frederick  Hill,  of  England,  says: 

A  criminal  at  large  is  a  double  curse,  a  curse  to  society  and  a  curse  to  himself. 
He  is  morally  diseased,  and  should  be  placed  under  restraint;  not  for  a  fixed  time,  bnt 
till  be  is  cured. 

Count  Pobedonostzeff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  says : 

It  is  necessary  to  concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  the  prevention  of  crime  rather  than 
upon  the  reform  of  criminals.  *  *  *  In  the  front  rank  of  preventive  measures  is 
the  primary  school.    It  is  our  auchor  of  safety. 

Mr.  Louis  Bonneville  de  Marsaiigy,  advocate  of  Paris,  says : 

Education  makes  the  man.  Consequent  upon  what  it  receives,  the  child  becomes 
a  useful  citizen  or  a  criminal.  The  basis  of  every  prison  system  should  be  the 
reformation  of  abandoned  or  criminal  children. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Michigan,  says : 

1.  Build  fewer  prisons  and  more  reformatories. 

2.  Build  fewer  reformatories  and  more  bouie  schools  for  abaudoned  and- dependent 
children. 

3.  Build  fewer  Hchools  for  the  ohildreu  of  the  poor  by  teaching  virtue,  temperance, 
and  industry  in  families. 

Eugenie,  Princess  d'Oldenburg,  of  Russia,  says : 

It  is  desirable  that  during  his  long  detention  they  should  make  to  shine  like  a 
beacon  in  th'>  eyes  of  the  prisoner  the  hope  that  when  his  just  punishment  has  ended 
ho  will  have  again  the  power  to  become  an  honest  man  and  a  useful  member  to  his 
country  and  to  society. 

This  is  the  distinguished  lady  of  the  imperial  family  who  joined  with 
her  liusbaiKl,  the  prince,  in  extending  so  many  courtesies  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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Mr.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  of  Russia,  says  : 

Religion  aud  labor — bebnid  tbe  strongest  agents  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  It  is 
npon  thdm  that  prison  reform  should  be  baaed,  of  which  the  true  end  is  to  combat  re- 
lapses. 

Barwick  Baker,  of  Euglanil,  says : 

We  should  stndy  carefully  to  give  the  maxiiiiinn  of  deterrence  with  the  minimam 
of  pain,  and  the  inaximum  of  reformation  with  tht)  minimnm  of  incarceration. 

Our  system  of  progressive  punishment,  giving  on  the  first  conviction  of  an  ordinary 
offense  1  month  in  a  separate  prisoi^,  explaining  that  a  second  will  entail  6  months 
in  a  separate  cell  and  3  or  4  years  of  friendly  aid  and  supervision,  while  a  third  will 
hringf)  years  of  penal  servitude,  with  a  longer  supervision,  produces  the  effect  we  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  penology,  died  siuce  the 
coDjrress  of  Kome. 
Mr.  Serge  de  Yakowlew,  of  Russia,  says: 

Ono.  of  the  bases  of  the  progress  of  humanity  is  the  substitution  of  educational  insti- 
tutions for  young  delinquents,  instead  of  prisons. 

Mr.  F.  1).  Mouat,  of  London,  says : 

Prison  reform  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  prison  discijiline  that  prevention  doee  to 
curative  measures  in  medicine.  The  former  influences  whole  conimunilies  in  relation 
to  crime  aud  criminals.  The  latter  alfeiits  only  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied, 
and  too  often  fails  in  any  good  influence  even  npon  him.  Therefore  prison  reform 
should  aim  rather  at  prevention  than  cure. 

These  few  selections  must  serve  as  examples  of  the  many  thoughts 
and  maxims  that  are  published  iu  the  Album.  Some  were  written  in 
Italian,  Spanish,  aud  German,  but  they  were  mainly  in  French,  the  offi- 
cial language  of  the  congress.  There  is  a  similar  souveuir  album  iu 
preparation  for  the  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg. 

THE  EXPOSITION  OF  PRISON  LABOR  IN   ROME. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  of  Borne  the 
executive  committee  organized  an  exposition  relative  to  the  constrac- 
tion  and  furnishing  of  prisons,  ft  comprised  models  of  building  ma- 
terials in  brick  and  cement  for  walls,  pavements,  and  roofs,  and  samples 
of  articles  for  the  personal  use  of  the  prisoners,  and  clothing  and  arms 
for  the  guards.  There  were  samples  of  irons  and  other  instruments 
used  for  punishment  in  different  prisons  and  for  different  classes  of 
prisoners.  There  were  types  of  locks,  apparatus  for  disinfection, 
samples  of  grates  for  windows,  and  doors  for  cells.  There  were  models 
in  relief  and  designs  of  some  of  the  most  noted  prisons  in  the  different 
States  which  took  part  in  the  congress.  Near  this  exposition  were 
three  large  halls,  where  were  completed  in  true  proportions  types  of  the 
highest  i)erfected  cells  iu  Europe  and  America. 

Some  articles  were  sent  directly  to  tlie  committee.  There  were  thos 
collected  doors,  grates,  furniture,  and  tools  from  the  most  distant 
countries,  exactly  in  imitation  of  those  in  use  iu  tUft  t^»^^^^jX\N^  \v«jC>x»l- 
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tions.  The  exposition  coutaiiied  twenty-eight  cells  belonging  to  sixteen 
States,  and  were  placed  in  three  halls.  The  first  contained  sixteen 
cells;  one  of  the  prison  of  Fribourg,  Baden;  one  of  the  prison  of  Lenz- 
bourg,  Switzerland ;  one  of  the  prison  of  Langholmen,  Sweden ;  one 
from  the  prison  of  Aakeberg,  Norway ;  types  adopted  in  England  and 
France,  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  the  Italian  establishments  of  Milan, 
Lucqnes,  Tivoli,  St.  Michael  in  Rome,  P^rouse,  Pallance;  Alexandria, 
and  finally  the  ancient  prison  called  the  Pits  of  Venice,  representing 
the  type  of  prisons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  second  corridor  had  seven  cells,  belonging  to  the  prisons  of 
Horsens  and  Yridsloselille,  Denmark;  the  prison  of  St.  Gilles,  Brussels; 
the  prison  of  Szeged,  Hungary ;  the  house  of  arrest  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
the  prison  of  Garlau,  Austria,  and  the  prison  of  Rotterdam,  Nether- 
lands. 

In  the  third  corridor  were  cells  from  the  prison  in  Madrid,  the  prison 
in  Philadelphia,  the  reformatory  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  the  Italian 
prison  of  Volterre. 

In  a  contiguous  court  were  two  manikins,  one  representing  an  Italian 
convict  at  hard  labor  in  his  working  dress  for  outdoors,  and  the  other 
his  guard  with  uniform  and  arms. 

Each  cell  was  furnished  complete  with  all  articles  and  totals  ordina- 
rily required.  Manikins  clothed  in  prison  costume  were  placed  in  the 
cells  and  others  in  the  corridors  near  each  door,  representing  guards  in 
their  difTorent  uniforms  and  arms. 

A  detailed  description  was  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  exhibit  of 
each  nation,  but  must  be  omitted  here. 

The  exhibit  was  large  and  intiresting,  in  which  fourteen  governments 
were  well  represented,  viz :  England,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  the  United  States  of  America,  France,  Hungary,  Norway, 
Netherlands,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  There  were  many 
exhibit's  from  the  United  States,  but  the  greater  part  did  not  arrive 
until  after  the  close  of  the  exposition.  However,  there  were  in  the 
second  group  articles  of  clothing  and  others  manufactured  for  men, 
women,  and  children ;  in  the  fourth  group  there  were  chains  for  ships ; 
in  the  fifth  gilt  borders  for  chairs  and  straw  carpets;  in  the  sixth 
bound  books,  and  in  llie  seventh  doll  furniture.  These  were  made  and 
sent  by  the  Philadelphia  prison,  whose  inspectors  took  great  interest 
in  making  the  exhibit.  These  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  articles 
sent  from  America,  and  if  they  had  arrived  in  time  the  exhibit  would 
have  been  large,  and  would  have  shown  the  great  success  in  our  coun- 
try in  prison  work. 

An  account  of  the  products  of  prison  labor  in  the  exposition  covers 
many  pages,  and  it  is  impossible  to  present  even  a  summary  of  the  large 
exhibit  here. 
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DR.    ENOCH   C.   WINKS. 

About  395  pages  in  one  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Oongress  of 
lioiue  is  devoted  to  brief  biographies  with  portraits  of  men  and  women 
Avho  have  become  eminent  in  prison  reform.  Among  the  prominent  are 
John  Howard  and  Mary  Carpenter,  of  England;  Baccaria,  of  Italyj 
De  Metz,  of  France;  Catherine  II,  of  Russia;  Oscar  I,  of  Sweden,  and 
Livingstone,  Penn,  and  Wines,  of  the  United  States. 

The  name  of  Dr.  P^noch  C.  Wines  is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
history  and  labors  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  and  prison  re- 
form generally  that  a  brief  notice  of  his  life  and  works  is  transferred  to 
this  report. 

Enoch  C.  Wines  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  the  17th  day  of  February, 
1S06,  of  parents  of  Welch  origin,  who  emigrated  to  America  before  the 
War  of  Independence.  His  father  was  a  fanner,  and  young  Wines 
worked  with  his  parents  until  the  age  of  15  years.  Soon*  after  he 
entered  the  university,  passing  creditable  examinations,  and  was  made 
a  doctor  of  divinity  and  doctor  of  laws  in  1827. 

The  following  year  he  opened,  at  Washington,  a  school  which  he 
left  in  1829  to  accept  a  position  as  professor  on  board  the  school-ship 
Constellation^  which  was  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterr.inean.  This  voyage 
enabled  him  to  learn  the  languages  of  the  principal  countries  of  south- 
ern Europe,  and  on  his  return  tx)  America  he  published,  in  1832,  his  first 
literary  work  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Two  years  and  a  half 
in  the  American  marine."  In  1833  the  eminent  scholar,  Robert  Patton, 
his  professor  of  Greek  and  superintendent  of  theSeminaryof  Edgehill, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  having  died.  Dr.  Wines  succeeded  him  and  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  institution. 

Six  years  after  he  was  named  professor  in  a  public  college  founded 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  expense  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
high  education  to  the  best  scholars  of  the  city  schools. 

During  his  career  of  nearly  20  years  as  professor  he  published  several 
volumes  upon  education  and  several  remarkable  essays  in  different  re- 
views and  a  great  number  of  articles  in  the  journals  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. He  published  also  an  important  work  under  the  title  ^'  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,^'  and  many  works  on 
theology,  having  served  the  church  during  six  years,  from  1849,  in  the 
capacity  of  pastor.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  the  management  of  an 
educational  institution  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  occupied  the  po- 
sition two  years. 

In  1861  civil  war  broke  out  in  America  and  Dr.  Wines  returned  to 
New  York,  where  he  accepted  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  prison 
association  of  New  York,  and  began  then  the  most  remarkable  work  of 
bis  life,  the  reform  of  prisons. 

He  devoted  himself  first  to  improving  the  revenues  of  the  associa- 
tion, increasing  them  from  $2,000  to  $10,000.  In  1869  he  pro^oaodtA 
the  association  the  calling  in  one  of  t\iii  iiavv\a\H  o^  "Ewcto^  ^\^\\iXRst\i»r 
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tioiial  congress  to  study  tlic  <|ueHtious  which  relate  to  ,the  prevention 
ami  repression  of  crime,  but  for  fear  of  failure  his  project  was  not  ap- 
proved. 

Dr.  Wines  was  not  discouraged,  and  on  his  appeal  there  met,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1870,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  national  congress,  which,  under  the 
f)residency  of  Hon.  It.  B.  Hayes,  tlien  Governor  of  that  State  and  since 
President  of  the  United  States,  called  together  many  distinguished 
citizens,  directors  of  prisons,  reform  schools,  etc.  Among  the  impor> 
tant  resolutions  of  that  congress  was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  time 
had  come  when  an  international  prison  congress  could  be  called  with 
good  chances  of  success. 

Convinced  that  in  the  congress  the  cooperation  of  two  elements,  offi- 
cial and  non-of!icia1,  was  necessary,  Dr.  Wines  obtained,  through  a  Con- 
gressional appropriation  and  appointment  from  President  Grant,  the 
authority  as  a  commissioner  delegated  to  the  international  congress 
proposed  by  him,  and,  furnished  with  his  appointment  and  a  circular 
letter,  he  addressed  himself  to  oil  our  foreign  ministers  to  obtain  their 
assistance.  Provided  with  letters  from  high  officials  he  embarked  in 
July,  1871,  for  Europe,  where,  acting  in  harmony  with  specialists  of  the 
different  countries,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  the  first  International 
Prison  Congress  of  London,  which  met  in  July,  1872. 

The  success  of  the  congi*ess  is  well  known.  It  had  nearly  400  mem- 
bers— nearly  100  official  delegates  from  <lifferent  governments  or  from 
English  colonies.  Before  a<1journment  the  Congress  of  London  formed 
an  international  prison  commission  charged  with  organizing  the  second 
congress,  and  Dr.  Wines  was  made  president  of  this  commission. 

As  president  ho  organized  the  congresH  of  Stockholm  which  took 
place  in  August,  1878,  and  it  is  to  his  efforts  and  1al)ors,  to  his  indefot- 
igable  zeal  for  prison  reform  wc  owe  the  durable  and  substantial  work 
of  the  two  congresses  of  which  he  was  promoter. 

During  six  years  conse(U*ated  to  this  humane  work,  he  made  numer- 
ous voyages  between  Europe  and  America,  and  published  many  annual 
reports  containing  the  discussions  and  the  most  important  information 
relative  to  prison  reform  and  the  care  and  education  of  abandoned 
children. 

December  10, 1879,  when,  notwithstanding  his  age  of  79  years,  he  gave 
hopes  that  for  a  long  time  to  com<>  his  energetic  perseverance  and  his 
zeal,  his  knowledge  and  his  experience,  would  yet  benefit  the  work  of 
prison  reform,  he  suddenly  died,  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  where  he  had  just 
made  a  final  supervision  of  the  publication  of  his  last  and  greatest  work 
on  "The  State  of  Prisons  and  Child-saving  Institutions"  throughout 
the  worhl.  The  indefatigable  apostle  of  prison  reform  in  two  worlds, 
he  had  bravely  conquered  his  place  among  the  most  eminent  philan- 
thropists of  our  age,  and  his  death  is  not  only  a  painful  loss  to  his  own 
country  but  to  all  the  civilized  world. 

Were  the  materials  at  hand  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  place  here 
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another  biography,  that  of  Dr.  Gailiaame,  of  Switzerland,  the  very  able 
and  efficient  secretary  general  of  the  international  prison  commission, 
and  the  secretary  general  of  the  congress  of  Stockholm,  Borne,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Wines  no  one  has  more  efficiently 
and  ably  assisted  in  the  organization  and  operations  of  the  third  and 
0>nrth  congresses.  Modest,  zealous,  intelligent,  well  versed  in  at  least 
the  French,  Crerman,  and  English  languages,  he  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  organizer  and  promoter  of  the  last  two  congresses.  He 
was  for  years  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  Wines,  from  whom  he 
received  his  first  training  and  instruction  in  the  organization  of  inter* 
national  congresses  in  Neufch&iel,  his  own  home,  where  he  was  for  a 
long  time  director  of  the  prison  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  prison 
official.  He  has  for  some  years  been  director  of  statistics  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  Switzerland  in  the  state  buildings  in  Berne.  The  writer  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  many  kind  couitesies  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  by  his 
invitation  spent  a  day  with  him  in  Berne.  He  had  a  very  interesting 
experience  in  visiting  the  various  Government  offices,  the  two  legisla- 
tive liallS|  the  state  prison,  and  a  child's  institution  in  the  suburbs, 
including  a  call  on  the  President  of  the  Republic,  M.  Louis  Ruchannet, 
who  has  occupied  that  position  for  15  years,  and  also  a  call  on  the  Rus- 
sian minister  at  the  Russian  legation.  On  that  occasion  the  minister, 
having  previously  sent  for  Dr.  Gnillaume,  presented  him,  in  behalf  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  a  large  gold  snuffbox,  of  great  value,  literally 
covered  with  diamonds,  the.  monogram  of  the  Emperor  being  in  large 
letters  formed  of  diamonds  on  the  cover.  This  was  sent  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  the  appreciation  of  the  Emperor  for  the  arduous  and  successful 
labors  of  the  secretary  general,  and  the  tribute  could  not  have  been 
more  worthily  bestowed. 

May  he  long  be  spared  to  carry  on  the  work  of  our  lamented  Dr. 
Wines. 

FESTIVALS  AND  BANQUETS. 

The  same  national,  official,  and  government  courtesies  were  extended 
to  the  Congress  of  Rome  as  were  shown  in  Stockholm  in  1878.  These 
included  an  excursion  to  Tivoli,  a  reception  given  by  the  prefect  of 
Rome  and  Madam  Oravina,  marchioness,  at  the  palace  of  the  prefect; 
a  gala  representation  at  the  theater  Gostanzi«  as  guests  of  the 
Italian  commission,  the  play  being  the  opera  Carmen;  a  banquet  at 
the  capital,  extended  by  the  Italian  commission;  a  reception  at  the 
Quirinal;  a  visit  to  the  normal  school  and  gardens;  a  visit  to  the  peni- 
tentiary Regina-Coeli ;  a  visit  to  the  penitentiary  colony  of  "Trois- 
Fontaines,"  and  a  visit  to  the  penitentiary  colony  of  Oastiadas  (in 
Sardinia). 

The  reception  at  the  Quirinal  was  of  special  interest,  as  it  was  to  meet 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  on  invitation  of  the  Queen,  as  follows: 

II  preffetto  di  Palazzo  e  la  Dama  d*  ouore  della  Regina  d'  ortliuedclleLA^QVlAftn^^ 

hanno  l*  onere  d*  in  vi  tare  il  Sign  or ObV  i^taiixo  ^Y^oxVfc'^x*'^  ^w:^^^ 

lunedi  23  Dovembre  1885  alle  ore  6  poiueridiane. 
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At  the  hoar  named  a  brilliant  and  large  gathering  met  at  the 
Quirinal,  and  the  delegates  grouped  by  nationality  were  successively 
presented  by  Senator  (Janouico  to  the  King  an<l  Queen,  who  enter- 
tained all  in  a  very  amiable  manner.  After  this  the  royal  banquet 
was  served,  and  then  the  guests  spent  some  hours  in  familiar  conver- 
sation in  the  sumptuous  salons  of  the  royal  palace,  pleased  with  th^r 
entertainment. 

A  description  of  these  courtesies  covers  many  pages  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress,  and  while  they  do  not  of  themselves  furnish 
information  relative  to  prison  reform,  they  do  exhibit  the  interest  of 
the  Government  in  the  subject  and  show  the  highest  res[>ect  for  the 
eminent  gentlemen  then  present  in  Rome  to  discuss  its  problems. 

There  were  only  two  American  reports  presented  at  this  Congress. 
One  was  a  brief  histoiy  of  prison  reform  in  this  country  by  "  M.  B." 
The  full  name  of  the  author  is  not  given,  and  is  not  known  to  the 
writer.  It  is  a  rei>ort  of  about  18  pages,  and  is  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing summary. 

The  other  report  was  by  G.  D.  Randall,  of  Gold  water,  Michigan,  and 
the  subject  was  the  following  section  of  the  programme : 

What  authority  shuulil  the  judge  have  to  commit  young  deliutxnents  to  houses  of 
correction  or  of  reform,  either  where  they  have  been  discharged  as  having  acted  with- 
out discernment,  or  where  thoy  are  Bcntenced  to  imprisonment  T 

The  programme  and  conclusions  of  the  Gongress  of  Rome  fail  to  indicate 
the  vast  fund  of  information  relating  to  prison  construction  and  man- 
agement found  in  the  reports  and  discussions.  Only  by  reading  the 
extensive  proceedings  can  the  value  of  the  work  at  Rome  be  understood. 
They  can  only  be  suggested  here  with  the  hope  that  prison  officials  in 
this  country  will  in  time  be  beuetited  by  reading  them. 

While  the  conclusions  adopted  in  this  and  other  congi*esses  show  the 
drift  of  the  thought  of  the  majority,  they  need  not  be  considered  as  un- 
questioned authority,  as  other  congresses  may  modify  them.  The 
repeated  discussions  will  tend  to  perfect  conclusions,  so  that  in  time 
penology  may  become  almost  one  of  the  exact  sciences. 

ADVANCE  OPINIONS  ON  THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  CONGRESS. 

There  are  no  gentlemen  in  this  country  more  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  importance  of  the  congress  than  the  writers  of  the  following  letters, 
which  were  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  report: 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory, 

Elmira,  N,  F.,  February  1,  1890. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  ToQr8  25th.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  prison  reform  in  the  true  and  rationalistic  sense  of  the  term.  The  increase  of 
crimes  and  criminals  is  fast  becoming  a  pablic  menace,  and  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods necessary  to  stay  its  progress  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  creating  a  correct  pab- 
lic sense  of  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  thd-t  universal  moral  government  under  which 
we  all  are.  It  has  been  said  that  the  civilization  of  an  ago  may  be  ascertained  by 
finding  how  society  treats  the  criminals  ofteuding  against  her  laws. 
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The  cost  and  contamination  of  crimes  also  appeal  to  philanthropists  to  devise 
some  relief  by  way  of  reformation  of  criminals. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  consideration  of  crime  and  criminals,  for  they  force, 
painfully  force,  their  care  uj)on  as. 

Great  good  must  arise  from  the  world's  congresses  and  especially  that  one  to  be 
held  at  St.  Peternburg  this  year. 

Europeans  have  a  prison  or  penological  literatnre.  We  have  none.  The  best 
minds  of  Enrope  are  carefully  studying  criminal  anthropology  or  psychology  :  their 
writings  serving  to  elevate  and  edncat-e  onr  ideas. 

I  greatly  hope  there  may  be  a  large  and  influential  delegation  from  America ;  one 

to  retnru  freighted  with  valuable  facts  and  encouragement  for  ns  all. 

Truly, 

Z.  R.  Brockway. 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  Illinois,  and  former  secretary  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  of  which  ex-President  Hayes 
is  the  president.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Wines  has  not  only  a  national  bui  an 
international  reputation  as  a  specialist  in  penology  and  writer  and 
speaker  in  that  science,  which  does  not  need  the  name  of  his  distin- 
gnished  father  to  make  him  known.  He  has  lately  been  in  charge  of 
the  United  States  census  department  relating  to  the  statistics  of  pau- 
perism and  crime. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  3,  1890. 

Dear  Sir:  On  my  arrival  in  Washington,  after  a  tour  among  the  prisons  of  this 
country  which  has  lasted  for  nearly  two  months  past,  I  find  your  letters.    *    *    * 

I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  awaken  int-erest  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Congress  on 
the  part  of  the  American  public.  The  National  Prison  Congress  at  Nashville  passed, 
at  my  suggestion,  a  resolution  favoring  it,  and  I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  copy  of  the 
proceediiigM  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  which  you  will  find  this  resolution  on  page 
10.  I  have  presented  it  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  am 
assured  of  their  interest  in  the  congress  and  their  desire  to  see  it  successful  and  in* 
fiuential  for  good  in  Russia  and  throughout  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  could  say  commending  this  congress  that  would  be  of  special 
value.  Tlie  entire  movement  was  the  work  of  my  father,  and  the  crowning  glory  of 
his  laborious  and  useful  life. 

1  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  international  commission  during  all  these 
years,  and  have  felt  the  deepest  concern  for  the  cooperation  of  America  and  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  work  which  they  are  attempting  to  accomplish. 
1  am,  as  always,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Fred.  H.  Winis. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  hekl  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  November,  1889,  the  following 
is  taken. 

Ex-President  Rntherford  B.  Hayes  introduced  the  following  resola- 
tions,  which  were  adopted : 

JResolved,  That  it  is  the  unanimons  wish  of  the  National  Prison  Association  that  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  respond  favorably  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Russian  Government  to  this  country  to  be  represented  in  the  International 
Penitentiary  Congress  in  St.  Petersburg  in  June,  1890,  by  filling  the  vacancy  existing 
in  the  international  penitentiary  commission  and  providing  for  representation  in  the 
congress. 
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Re9olve4lt  That  the  secretary  of  tho  association  be  instructed  to  commanicat«  this 
action  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secret-ary  of  State. 

Statx  Haix, 
AJbang;  X.  Y.,  February  17,  1890. 

My  Dbar  Sir  :  It  is  hanlly  necessary  to  urge  upon  a  person  of  yonr  ripe  experience 
in  prison  reform  and  preventive  work  the  importance  of  personal  association  and  of 
discossion  by  tliose  specially  interested  in  the  reformation  of  crimipala,  or  having 
practical  knowledge  relating  thereto. 

The  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in  prison  refonn  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  oven  in  the  last  deca<le,  leads  one  to  indulge  in  the  most  hopeful  expecta- 
tions of  the  future,  should  the  unselfish  and  earnest  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth 
in  the  past  be  coutinucd.  I  think  that  it  niu^it  be  conceded,  that  while  the  organi- 
zation devoted  to  the  work  in  the  several  States  and  the  National  Prison  Association 
of  America  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  much  uf  the  good  they  have  done  has 
been  through  the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  several  international  prison  congresses 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  held,  in  which  tho  discnssions  were  extended  to 
broader  tields.  I  therefore  trust  that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  pnimote,  in  every 
way,  the  success  of  tho  int-ernational  prison  congress,  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  attendance  of  delegates  should  include  representatives  from 
every  civilized  country.  There  are  special  reasons,  which  must  be  obvious  to  all 
familiar  with  tho  subject,  why  tho  forthcoming  world's  congress  should  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  present  tlie  most  advanced  views  upon  the  important  subject  of  pen- 
ology. 

The  location  of  this  congress  in  Russia  is  especially  siguiticant  of  the  progress  of 
prison  reform.  It  evinces  a  spirit  ou  the  part  of  that  nation  to  invite  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion of  all  prison  questions  in  that  country  and  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  resultsof  the  coming  congress  will  be  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  Russian  system  of  transportntion  to  Siberia,  the  rigors  and  severities  of 
which  arc  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  will  happily  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  with  great  respect, 

\Vm.  r.  I-.KTCIIWORTH, 

Commi$8ioner  State  Board  of  Ckaritkt, 
EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

Learned  essays  have  been  written  for  many  yeai*8  on  thesabject  and 
yet  the  exact  position  of  education  as  a  preventive  of  crime  has  not 
been  fully  determined. 

Education  will  always  be  an  important  factor  in  the  reduction  of  crime 
and  pauperism.  It  is  impossible  to  show  by  statistics  the  full  effects 
of  education  in  this  respect.  The  statistics  bearing  on  this  question 
are  very  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  The  movement  in  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congresses  for  international  penitentiary  statistics  may 
in  time  secure  a  more  thorough  and  extended  system  of  statistics  in 
each  State.  Enough,  however,  has  been  shown  to  demonstrate  that 
ignorance  is  one  of  the  important  causes  of  crime.  But  the  statistics 
taken  have  generally  been  with  no  settled  rule  as  to  what  the  education 
should  be  to  prevent  tho  tendency  to  crime.  And  then  our  idea  of  a 
true  and  rounded  education  has  lu^tMi  much  changed  within  a  few 
years.  At  one  time  a  knowledge  of  literature,  languages,  mathematics, 
etc.,  as  in  the  college  course,  wasconsith'red  as  furnishinga  perfect edu- 
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catioD.  other  elements  have  of  lat«  been  ir.trodaced,  and  the  student 
may  now  give  preference  to  the  natuml  sciences  and  techinal  education 
withont  loss  of  educational  caste. 

George  William  Curtis  lately  said  at  the  reunion  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity : 

The  American  college  is  now  required  to  train  American  citizens.  *  •  •  With 
one  baud  it  shall  lead  the  yonn^;  American  to  the 'secrets  of  material  skill;  it  shall 
equip  him  to  outer  into  the  fullest  trade  with  all  the  world,  but  with  the  other  it 
Hhall  lead  bini  to  lofty  thought  and  to  commerce  with  the  skicH.  The  colle^^e  shall 
teach  him  the  secret  aud  methods  of  material snccess,  *  •  •  but  it  shall  admonish 
him  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  and  that  the  things  which  are  eternal  are 
unseen. 

The  education  which  will  best  prevent  crime  must  be  that  which  will 
afford  the  recipient  a  means  of  living.  Governments  have  begun  to 
recognize  this.  General  Eaton,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
an  address  said : 

Education  in  industry  is  a  safeguard  against  crime.  France  has  forty  centers  of 
industrial  education  connected  with  the  public  system  of  Paris.  The  London  school 
board  has  forty  centers  of  cookery ;  there  are  eighteen  schools  for  training  nurses. 
Boston  has  put  sewing  in  the  grammar  schools  for  girls  with  success.  Boston  pro- 
poses a  center  of  joinery  on  the  plan  of  the  industrial  schools  of  Paris.  Intelligence 
and  good  character  should  be  universal.  Everyone  should  have  the  spirit  to  acquire 
excellence  and  to  do  the  best  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  No  child  can  be  turned  over 
to  neglect  and  waste.  A  single  child  of  neglect  may  become  the  parent  of  descend- 
ants tilling  by  the  hundred  institutions  of  pauperism  and  crime.  Any  child  may  save 
his  country. 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  in  an  able  paper  on  compulsory  education, 
says: 

Now,  any  one  of  the  educational  agencies  may  fail  absolutely  to  prevent  crime. 
Bnt  social  science  does  not  Bud  other  recourse  than  to  strive  to  make  more  efficient 
these  agencies — improve  the  family  nurture,  improve  the  school,  the  trades,  the  voca- 
tions, the  partisan  politics,  the  Sunday  school.  All  these  instrnmentalities  are  very 
crude,  as  one  may  easily  see,  in  their  present  condition.  The  question  which  imme- 
diately concerns  us  is  the  improvement  of  the  common-school  edncation  as  preventive 
of  crime,  by  making  it  more  eifectivo  in  reaching  all  the  children  of  the  community. 

The  following  statement  from  a  pamphlet  from  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Association  of  New  York  at  this  time  shows  the  position  of  Bussia 
in  industrial  education : 

Unquestionably,  the  Russian  technologic  system,  as  taoghv  in  the  school  of 
mechanic  arts  in  Boston  and  elsewhere^  if  introduced  into  the  reform  and  industrial 
schools  of  this  country,  wonld  result  in  far  greater  progress  than  has  been  attained. 

Theincrease  of  intelligence  civilizes  and  restrains  vicious  tendencies, 
cultivates  the  taste  and  desire  for  pure  associations,  makes  vice  hide- 
ous and  virtue  attractive.  The  child  reared  under  elevating  influences 
will  quickly  shrink  from  everything  which  lowers  and  degrades.  Hence, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  higher,  more  practical,  and  more  moral 
is  the  training  and  e^lucation,  the  better  and  stronger  in  all  that  is  good, 
virtuous,  and  great  will  be  the  man. 
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PART    II. 


THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

THE  PREPARATION. 

As  president  of  the  Interuational  Prison  Commission  and  as  the  chief 
of  the  official  delegates  in  the  Congress  of  Rome,  Mr.  Wraskoy  had  ex- 
tended the  invitation  of  Russia  to  hold  tjxe  fourth  congress  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg, which  had  been  unanimously  accepted. 

Continuing  as  president  of  the  commission,  and  having  been  appointed 
president  of  the  local  commission  of  organization,  and  being  the  chief 
of  the  Russian  prison  administration,  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  in  organizing  the  congress  his  powers  and  influence  in  these 
various  associations,  and,  in  all,  was  strongly  and  warmly  supported  by 
his  Government.  It  might  be  said  that  the  local  commission  of  organi- 
sation was  really  the  Russian  Government  acting  through  him. 

As  president,  he  had  charge  of  the  invitations,  and  during  the  interval 
of  five  years  he  sent  many  letters  and  circulars  explaining  the  prepara- 
tions in  progress,  solicited  reports  on  the  questions  of  the  programme 
and  the  sending  of  exhibits  to  the  exposition. 

A  selection  from  these  circulars  is  presented  here,  as  well  as  extracts 
from  his  address  relative  to  the  object  of  the  congress. 

Tlie  following  circular  letter  was  sent  principally  to  those  who  as- 
sisted in,  or  sent  papers  to,  the  Congress  of  Rome: 

Committee  of  Organization  of  thr 
Fourth  International  Penitkntiary  Congress, 

St,  Petersburg,  December  31,  1888— (Jauuary  W,  1889). 

Honored  Sir:  Though  the  programme  of  questious  which  wilL  be  discnaaed  in  the 
coming  International  Prison  Congress  has  been  published  in  the  boHetin  of  the  com- 
mission,  we  take  the  liberty  to  address  yon  persimally,  making  a  direct  appeal  for 
your  valuable  cooperation  in  treating  one  of  the  questions  in  tbe  capacity  of  reporter. 
If,  as  we  hope,  yon  will  accept  these  duties,  please  advise  us,  indicating  the  question 
you  have  chosen  and  the  time  when  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  deliver  the  uian- 
uBcript,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  International  Penitentiary  Com- 
mission. A  separate  impression  of  these  reports  will  be  made  in  sufficient  numbers 
for  distribution  among  members  of  the  congress,  and  there  will  be  given  to  the  au- 
thors twenty  to  thirty  copies  free,  and  others  should  they  desire. 

Should  you  wish  to  collect  statistical  and  other  information,  which  you  may  Judge 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  question  you  have  chosen,  we  undertake  to  send  such 
interrogatories  as  you  may  make  to  ditfcrent  countries,  to  the  members  of  the  per- 
manent penitentiary  commission,  or  to  its  correspondents. 


M,  Galkime-Wraskov. 
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Tho  commissiou  of  organization  hopes  that  yon  will  asoist  at  the  congress,  and 
that  all  reporters,  especially,  will  corae  to  St.  Petersbnrg.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
understood  that  in  accepting  the  task  of  writing  a  report  npon  one  or  another  of  the 
qnestions  of  the  programme  no  one  engages  to  undertake  the  voyage.  The  commis- 
sion of  organization  will  be  obliged  to  all  who  contribute  in  oue  way  or  another  to 
the  preparatory  work  of  the  congress,  but  it  will  be  yet  more  grateful  if  all  those  to 
whom  this  appeal  is  addressed  will  accept  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
gress. 

The  congress,  as  you  are  aware,  honored  sir,  meets  in  1H90  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  . 
beginning  of  June,  the  epoch  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  John  Howard,  who  died 
at  Cherson,  January  30,  1790.  Tho  day  for  the  opening  of  the  congress  has  not  been 
definitely  named.  The  details  will  be  communicated  to  you  in  time,  as  well  as  other 
necessary  information,  such  as  the  facilities  for  the  journey,  which  will  be  accorded 
to  strangers  who  favor  us  with  their  presence.  We  can  already  say  to  you  that  for 
facilities  and  conveniences  of  travel  and  for  the  sojourn  in  Russia,  the  commission  of 
organization  will  adopt  che  programme  folio  wed  when  the  Inr-ernational  Statistical 
Congress  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  generally  satisfactory  to  the  members  of 
that  reunion. 

We  profit  by  this  occasion  to  recall  the  fact  that  when  the  reunion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Commission  was  held  in  Berne  in  1885,  M.  Beltrania-Scaliai  one  of  the 
commissioners,  announced  thatthe  managers  of  the  **Kivi8tadi  Discipline  Carcerarie^ 
proposed  to  put  in  competition  for  the  congress  of  St.  Petersburg  a  penitentiary  ques- 
tion and  to  allow  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  2,000  francs,  which  will  l>e  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  jury  to  compensate  the  author  of  the  memoir  to  whom  the  award  is 
made.  The  prize  will  be  awarded  at  the  coming  congress  and  the  memoir  will  be 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  International  Penitentiary  Commissiou  expresses  its  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Bel- 
trani-Scalia,  director  of  the  ''  Rivista,''  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  initiating  this 
{^enerous  proposition. 

It  is  possible  that  this  example  will  be  followed  by  prison  societies  and  similar 
associations,  as  well  as  by  individuals,  and  that  in  this  way  a  number  of  questions 
will  tind  their  solution  at  the  prison  Congress  of  St  Petersburg. 

On  its  part,  the  committee  of  organization,  considering  the  wish  expressed  in  the 
Iiiteruatiounl  Prison  Commission,  has  decided  : 

1.  To  otter  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  life  and  work  of  John  Howard. 

2.  To  organize  an  international  exposition  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  prisoners 
undergoing  cellular  imprisonment,  also  for  correctional  establishments  devoted  to 
yuungdelinqnents.  There  shall  be  admitted  in  onesection  of  the  exposition  all  objects 
manufactured  in  shops,  which  Governments  desire  to  exhibit  to  show  the  progress 
realized  in  their  country  since  the  Congress  of  Rome. 

:{.  The  commission  of  organization  also  proposes  to  give,  during  tho  congress,  by 
the  men  most  qualifie<l  in  the  science  of  penology,  a  series  of  public  conferences  upon 
the  historical  development  and  actual  condition  of  penal  legislation,  of  the  discipline 
of  prisons,  and  the  means  for  preventing  crime. 

4.  The  commission  of  organization  has  considered  it  desirable  to  inform  the  members 
of  the  congress  as  to  the  state  of  prison  architecture  and  the  uietho<l  of  transportation 
of  prisoners  in  Russia.  To  this  end  it  will  prepare  a  collection  of  plans  of  Russian 
prisons,  ancient  and  modern,  designs  representing  station  houses,  wagons,  transporta- 
tion boats,  etc.,  serviug  for  the  transportation  of  prisoners. 

In  a  word,  the  commission  of  organization  will  neglect  nothing  to  interest  as  much 
as  possible  those  persons  who  assist  in  the  congress,  and  to  render  their  sojourn  in 
Russia  agreeable. 

But  as  our  principal  end  is  to  render  the  results  of  the  congress  as  fruitful  and 
practicable  as  possible,  we  need  the  assistance  of  all  the  eminent  men  who  met  at 
Rome;  Stockholm,  and  London,  or  who,  not  being  able  to  attend  those  meetings,  have 
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labored  to  realize  the  object  we  seek.  The  committee  of  oi*((aDization  addresset  yon 
perHoimlly,  honored  sir,  and  eonots  on  your  valuable  afnistaace  and  on  your  intelli- 
j^nf  cmiperatiou. 

\W  thank  you  in  a<lvance,  and  present  yon,  honored  sir  and  ooUeai^e,  with  the 
assurance  of  our  high  consideration. 
In  the  name  of  the  commission  of  organization. 

Oalkinb-Wraskoy, 

PreMent, 


Fourth  International  Penitcniiarti  CongretHf  of  St,  Petersburg^  1890. 

St.  Pkteksburo,  March  ti8  {April  9),  1^<89. 
To  the  Direction  of  the  Corrtctional  Establishment 

of ; 

To  the  Director : 

The  commission  of  organization  of  the  approaching  International  Penitentiary 
Congress,  which  will  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  June,  1890,  proposes  to  ory^aoixe 
an  in titr national  exposition  of  objects  relating  to  correctional  establishments  devoted 
to  young  delinquents,  and  to  vicious,  vagabond,  uiid  abandoned  children. 

This  exposition  is  for  the  purpose  of  presieiitiug  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  take  part 
in  the  congress  the  orgauizatiou  amd  interior  life  of  typical  institutions  of  different 
countries  and  the  results  obtained. 

Desiring  earnestly  that  the  iustitutiou  in  your  charge  will  participate  in  this  expo- 
sition, we  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  the  accompanying  interrogatories,  asking  yon 
to  accede  to  our  wishes  and  t«  reply  favorably  to  our  reijuests. 

Finally,  to  render  participation  in  this  exposition  as  little  burdeu^me  as  possible 
to  the  exhibitors,  the  eoniniitreo  of  organization  charges  itself  with  all  the  expenses 
of  transportation,  coming  and  going,  ho  that  the  establishments  which  reply  to  the 
interrogatories  and  send  to  St.  Petersburg  the  objects  and  documents  indicated  in 
the  annexed,  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the  expenses. 

It  is  with  great  confidence  that  the  commission  of  organization  addresses  you  this 
invitation.  It  has  a  strong  hope  that  you  will  not  decline  to  give  your  valuable  as- 
sistance, and  that  you  will  contribute  to  orgauize  this  exposition,  which  will  aifonl 
a  comparative  study  of  the  best  orgau'zed  correctional  establishments  in  the  difTereat 
countries  of  the  civilized  world. 

Please,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this,  to  indicate  to  us  the  approximate  time 
of  sending  the  answers  to  tlie  interrogatories  and  the  objects  you  design  for  the  ex- 
position.   Accept,  Mr.  Direct(»r,  t he  assurance  of  ourniost  distinguished  consideration. 

In  the  name  of  the  oommissiou  of  organization  of  the  Fourth  International  Peni- 
tentiary Congress. 

Galkine-Wraskoy, 
Chief  of  the  General  Adminif.tration  of  Prisons, 
Plaee  of  the  Theater  Alexander ,  St,  Petersburg, 


Address  of  his  excellency  Mr.  (ialkine-  Jfrattkoii^  diUqate  from  liussia,  president  of  the 

International  Penitentiary  (^ommiHsionj  at  a  nexttion  of  that  body  in  Gvnevaj  September 

30,  1 889. 

Gentlemen  and  Dkar  CoLLEACfCEs  :  First  let  me  thank  you  very  uincerely  for  re- 
sponding to  our  ap{>eal  and  nieoting  us  at  this  conferenee.  Several  of  our  membera 
have  announced  with  regret  tli<^ir  inability  to  join  us,  but  most  of  them  declare  that 
they  assent  in  advance  to  all  that  will  be  deiMdcd,  in  view  of  the  success  of  the  work 
yon  hnvo  nn<lertaken,  and  the  mission  you  liav<^  to  carry  forward. 

I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  welcome  yon,  but  this  joy  is  clouded  by  the  thought  of  the 
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two  loesses  we  have  sustained  in  our  number  since  our  renniou  in  Berne.  I  refer  to 
the  death  of  Alniquist  [inspector-general  of  the  prisons  of  Sweden]  and  Holtzendorf 
[baron,  professor  at  the  University  of  Munich  and  fonuer  vice  i)re8ideut  of  the  com- 
mission]. You  knew  both  and  leiirued  t«  love  aud  respect  them.  Baron  Holtzendorf 
was  the  scul  of  the  commission  ;  it  was  he  who  had  inspired  its  organization,  and  now 
that  he  is  no  more  he  leaves  a  void  which  would  be  difficult  to  fill. 

In  the  journey  which  I  made  in  last  January  with  tho  view  to  accelerate  the  ad- 
vance of  the  preparatory  work  of  the  congress,  I  visited  Munich  and  found  all  very 
confident  in  tbe  future  of  our  work.  Assured  there,  I  contiuncd  my  journey,  whieh 
was  not  finished  when  I  heard  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  baron.  Our  execu- 
tive committee,  on  behalf  of  the  commission,  has  sent  letters  of  condolence  to  the  two 
mourning  families.  Desiring  to-day  to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  our  brothers 
I  invite  yon  to  rise.     •     *     * 

Lot  us  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  our  reunion.  Though  detailed  reports  of  the 
luanagement  will  be  commnnicated  to  yon  I  consider  it  my  duty  at  this  time  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  preparatory  work.  First,  in  regard  to  the  material  for  disoussion. 
There  are  ninety-cigbt  reports  named  in  the  programme,  and  at  this  date  only 
thirty-two  have  been  received.  There  maybe  some  to  snpply,  and  I  urge  you  to 
insist  that  the  reporters  hasten  to  send  their  papers.  Tbe  second  point  to  which  I 
desire  equally  to  draw  your  attention  concerns  the  penitentiary  exposition.  The  in- 
vitation to  take  part  in  this  exposition  was  made  by  mo  in  the  name  of  the  commis- 
sion of  organization  (circular,  January  12,  1889),  and  then  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. My  circular  of  January  12  contains  all  the  information  necessary  on  the 
industrial  exposition.  Special  and  detailed  interrogatories  have  been  sent  to  correc- 
tional institutions,  public  and  private.  The  object  is  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
speoial  exposition  of  all  that  relates  to  correctional  e<lucation.  But  aside  from  some 
isolated  responses  we  have  not  yet  the  assurance  of  a  large  and  general  participa- 
tion in  this  work,  of  which  the  interest  seems  to  be  unanimously  recognized.  We 
doubt  not  the  favorable  welcome  which  our  invitation  has  had  from  high  Qovern- 
ments,  but  as  time  presses  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  information  necessary,  so 
that  we  may  do  all  that  may  be  to  satisfy  every  one. 

We  ofibr  to  i^ay  the  expenses  of  transportation,  going  and  coming,  on  objects  for 
the  exposition. 

For  our  una  we  bavo  the  building  for  military  purposes  in  which  were  installed 
the  expositions  which  have  taken  place  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  space  at  our  disposal 
is  .5,000  square  metres. 

We  should  know  what  space  we  have  to  reserve  for  each  of  the  exhibitors  and  to 
fix  the  time  when  the  articles  should  arrive  at  their  destination. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  climate  of  St.  Petersburg  we  have  fixed  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  congress  tbe  'M  (I5th)  of  June,  18^)0.  Consequently  the  objects  for  the 
exposition  should  be  sent  not  later  than  May  1,  but  in  order  to  systematize  the 
work  of  opening  and  to  prevent  delay  in  the  publication  of  tbe  catalogue  we  request 
tbe  exhibitors  to  send  us  a  list  of  the  articles  at  least  by  April  1.  Relative  to  the 
catalogue  I  will  say  that  we  desire  to  render  it  as  instructive  as  possible,  and  to  this 
end  we  propose  to  insert  all  information  on  tbe  exhibits  as  set  forth  in  my  circular  of 
Jannary  12.  Consequently  it  is  urgent  that  you  send  us  this  information  with  the 
list  of  the  products.  We  desire  al^o  to  obtain  from  yon  the  continuation  of  the  pub- 
lications which  were  commenced  for  tbe  Congress  of  Rome ;  notably  the  notices  npon 
the  development  of  the  penal  and  prison  system  of  your  country  from  tbe  time  of  tho 
Congress  of  Rome  until  the  present  and  a  list  of  new  works  relative  to  prisons  for  the 
same  period.  But  above  all  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  inter- 
national penitentary  statistics.  To  this  end  I  propose  to  st^nd  a  circular  to  all  tbe 
members  of  the  commission  and  to  the  official  delegates  named  by  the  different  Gov- 
emroents. 
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Wc  requent  your  kind  uppruval  iu  ad(lrefi8iu)i;  special  invitatiuus  to  the  coDgren. 
This  lint  shoald  include : 

1.  The  offlcial  delegates. 

2.  Persons  ciuincnt  in  i>cnal  and  penitentiary  science,  whose  presence  would  do 
honor  to  the  congress,  and  persons  distinguished  by  their  practical  experience,  whose 
assistance  would  hn  nseful  iu  tht^  congress. 

We  ask  you  to  name  these  persons  and  authorize  us  to  extend  the  invitations.  The 
persons  you  indicate  will  receive  personal  curds,  which  will  extend  all  facilities  jios- 
sible.  We  have  ohtaiutMl  from  the  railn>ads  of  Russia  a  reduction  of  50  i>cr  cent, 
and  some  steps  have  been  taken  through  diplomatic  sources  to  obtain  a  reduction  of 
fares  on  foreign  railroads. 

Having  set  forth  these  stcpn,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  in  3'unr  nwu 
countiies  to  secure  favorable  responses.  We  should  also  examine  a  question,  which 
I  have  already  made  the  subject  of  my  circular  of  April  9,  1<^"<9,  whether  there  should 
be,  as  ill  prectnling  congresses,  a  charge  for  admission.  The  •  ommission  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  disi)osed  to  ac<;urd  free  access  to  the  congress,  but  has  withheld  a  de- 
cision, leaving  it  to  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. 

You  have  already  been  informed  of  the  international  competition  opened  by  the 
Russian  Govcrnmcut  (a  prize  of  2, 0(H)  francs)  for  the  best  essay  on  the  work  of  John 
Howard  in  prison  reform,  and  also  of  the  prize  (in  the  same  amount)  offered  by  our 
eminent  c(dleague  M.  Bcltrani-Scalia,  in  behalf  of  his  Journal,  La  Revista  tli  Dis- 
cipline Carceraie.  The  idea  of  competition  for  a  prize  proposed  by  M.  Beltrani-Scalia 
at  our  session  in  Berne  has  been  followed,  as  you  will  remember,  by  another  proposi- 
tion by  our  esteemed  secretary-general,  to  organize  public  conferences  on  the  prin- 
cipal questions  of  (Hinology.  The  proposition  has  likewise  been  adopteil.  We  ex- 
pect a  brilliant  success  from  these  conferences,  and  you  will  exiiect  this  when  I  tell 
you  that  MM.  Beltrani-8calia,  De  Jagemann.  De  Liszt,  and  Koni,.one  of  my  country- 
men, will  severally  act  as  president  at  the  sessions. 

In  reference  to  the  sujourn  of  the  members  of  congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  will 
have  the  honor,  in  due  time,  to  do  everything  possible  for  their  assistance. 

At  present  1  can  announce  that  the  members  of  the  congress  who  receive  personal 
cards  of  invitation  will  be  invited  to  visit  Moscow  and  take  part  in  the  jubilee  of 
the  twenty-liflh  anniversary  of  the  most  ancient  reformatory  institution  in  Russia, 
the  asylum  of  Ronkavichnikotf.  Asa  general  rule  in  Russia  only  semi-centennial 
jubilees  are  celebrated,  but  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  desiring  to  render  homage  to 
the  congress,  whi(;h  has  assumed  the  task  to  eonsider  cMpecially  questions  of  correc- 
tional education,  biis  graciously  been  pleased  to  make  an  exception  to  this  legiila- 
tion. 

Finland  also  invites  the  members  of  tln^  congress  to  an  excursion  to  Helsingfors. 

Finally,  foilo\Ying  the  example  of  the  Congress  of  Rome,  commemorative  medals 
will  be  presented  to  the  members  of  congress. 

Such  iu  brief  are  the  obsorvations  which  I  have  to  present  to  you  and  the  iioints  1 
wish  to  bring  out  before  receiving  the  report  on  the  order  of  business. 

Again  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial  welcome  and  declare  opened  the  session  for  lcl89. 


CircuJar  rtlatire  to  intimational  ittatiiitic8  of  correctional  institutioHS. 

St.  Petersbukg,  October  1,  l%r!0. 
Sir  and  Honored  Colleague:  You  are  not  ignorant  that  one  of  the  questions 
considered  by  the  International  Prison  ('ongretw  was  the  organization  of  asystemof 
international  ])enitentiary  statistics.  The  eflbrts  which  have  been  made  iu  this 
direction  by  our  eminent  colleague  M.  Beltrani-Scalia  are  too  well  known,  to  urge 
its  importance. 
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But  as  the  Mtatistics  prepared  by  M.  Boltrani-Scalia  have  not  been  followed  by 
other  similar  publications,  the  illastrious  aathor  has  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee of  organization  of  the  Fourth  International  Penitentiary  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  beginning  this  work^  of  which  the  importance  has  been  unanimously 
recognized.  In  continuation  of  this  work  the  commission  has  inserted  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  congress  the  question  relating  to  international  penitentiary  statistios, 
and  M.  Beltrani-Scalia  has  kindly  charged  himself  with  reporting  thereon  to  the 
congress. 

Earnestly  hoping  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  report 
on  statistics,  will  give  favorable  and  practical  results  in  this  branch  of  the  study  of 
coinparativo  penology,  the  coiumis»iou  in  the  mean  time,  without  waiting  for  the  res- 
olutions of  the  congress,  can  make  an  effort  in  international  penitentiary  statistics 
which  will  find  its  place  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress.  The  subject  of  this 
effort  has  already  been  indicated  by  the  special  attention  that  the  commission  has 
given  to  the  questions  relative  to  young  delinquents  and  vicious  and  abandoned 
children.  A  special  exposition,  richly  provided  with  information  and  embracing  all 
that  pertains  to  the  uianageuient  of  correctional  institutions,  will  facilitate,  I  hope, 
for  the  specialists  met  at  St.  Petersburg  the  comparative  study  of  the  success 
which  has  been  obtained  in  this  vast  and  fertile  branch  of  penitentiary  reform.  If, 
along  with  a  full  description  of  this  exposition,  there  can  be  inserted  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  the  international  statistics  of  correctional  institations  for  1889, 
we  may  rejoice  in  having  attained  a  result  worthy  of  the  illnstrions  assembly  which 
meets  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1890. 

These  considerations  have  led  the  commission  to  send  you  the  enclosed  questions, 
urging  you,  most  honored  colleague,  to  please  supply  the  statistics  relative  to  the 
year  1889,  and  to  send  them  to  us  or  bring  them  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress. 

The  commission  hopes  that  you  willfully  enter  into  these  views  and  save  it  from 
Hoeing  in  an  interuatioual  publication  the  omission  of  the  correctional  establishments 
of  your  country. 

Please,  sir,  and  most  honored  colleague,  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  regards. 

QALKiyK'WnASiLOY, 


ClKCULAR. 

To  the  members  of  the  International  Prison  Commission  and  to  official  delegates, 

St.  Petersburg,  October  15, 1889. 

Sir  and  IIoxored  Colleague:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  the  proceinlings 
of  the  sessions  of  the  commission  held  in  Geneva  September  30  and  October  1  and  2 
last,  for  completing,  with  the  commission  on  organization,  the  arrangements  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  coming  International  Prison  Congress. 

This  success  is  certain  if  the  commission  of  organization  is  actively  seconded  by  all 
official  delegates  and  by  all  persons  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

You  will  see  by  the  accompanying  documents  that  the  number  of  reporters  has 
reached  a  figure  relatively  high,  and  this  is  a  subject  of  congratulation.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  important  that  the  re^K^rts  should  be  delivered,  if  possible,  before  the  day 
fixed,  either  before  the  end  of  the  year — those  which  must  bo  translated  and  those 
which  are  written  in  French  before  February  1. 

We  nrge  you  to  recommend  to  your  countrymen,  who  are  in  the  list  of  reporters,  to 
hasten  their  work  as  much  as  possible. 

Although  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  congress  and  to  assist  in 
l)erson  has  1>eeu  sent  to  all  who  assisted  in  former  cougresses,  the  commission  of  or- 
ganization has  proposed  to  address  a  list  of  persons  who  in  each  country  have 
acquired  a  Just  celebrity  in  penal  and  penitentiary  science  and  in  the  doiiia\\SL  q^\?ca 
prevention  of  crl  me.    The  In  ternational  PeniteuUaty  Couiiav«a\Qiii\ft  ia^s  o\.«2s:\^  *va  >(^a^ 
23738--NO.  2 6 
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idea,  and  we  request  you  to  commnDicate  to  n^  the  names  and  titles  of  your  coontry- 
men  who  ahonld  appear  in  tliia  li8t.    A  special  invitation  will  be  addressed  to  them. 

Among  the  exhibits  pniposed  for  the  congress,  those  which  relate  to  correctional 
education,  especially  for  young  nieu  and  young  girls,  have  received  general  assent, 
Judging  from  the  information  wo  have  received  from  different  countries  and  the 
number  of  institutions  of  this  kind  preparing  to  send  to  St.  Petersburg  all  documents 
capable  of  giviug  a  correct  idea  of  their  organization  and  the  results  obtained. 

We  desire  to  have  you  obtain  a  list  of  establishments  in  your  country  which  will 
take  part  in  the  special  exposition  of  reform  schools.  Wo  take  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend to  you  especially  this  exposition,  and  wish  you  to  assist  the  directors  of  these 
establishments,  so  that  the  exposition  from  your  country  will  be  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  list  of  articles  and  the  exhibits  themselves  be  sent,  if  possible, 
before  the  dates  indicated. 

We  draw  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  circular,  which  goes  with  the  inter- 
rogatories relative  to  the  statistics  of  correctional  establishments.  We  recommend 
this  inquiry  to  your  careful  attention,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  able  to  group  all 
the  information  we  receive  and  to  publish  in  the  proceedings  of  the  cougi'ess  the 
international  atatistics  of  houses  of  correction  especially  devoted  to  young  men  and 
young  girls.  These  statistics  will  complete  the  work  which  will  be  elaborated  on  the 
exhibits  of  these  institutions. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  of  those  who  attend 
the  congress  and  whom  we  desire  to  assist  at  this  reunion,  we  have  requested  and 
obtained  upon  all  the  lines  of  railroad  in  Russia  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the 
cost  of  tickets.  It  is  desirable  that  a  reduction  be  also  accorded  by  the  railroad 
companies  of  other  couutries  and  nteamboats  on  the  Baltic.  Permit  us  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  point  and  to  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  comiuisbion. 

We  urge  you  to  use  your  induonce  to  overcome  all  difficulties  foreseen  and  to  aid 
us  iu  all  steps  to  be  taken  to  arrive  at  the  desired  result. 

We  hope  you  will  find  in  your  country  some  persons  who  will  take  part,  tirst,  in  the 
competition  for  the  prize  ottered  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  npon  the 
rAle  of  John  Howard  iu  the  history  of  prison  reform,  and  secondly  in  the  competition 
for  the  prize  olfered  by  the  direction  of  the  *'Rivisita  di  discipline  carcerio  *' upon 
the  following  question :  '*  What  has  been,  in  the  divers  states  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  historical  development  of  institutions  designed  for  the  correctional  education  of 
minors  convicted  for  common  otlenseH,  and  imprisoned  for  the  purpose  of  paternal 
correction  or  for  idleness,  mendicity,  and  vagabondage?" 

Although  the  fact  of  this  competition  for  prizes  has  received  great  publicity,  it 
may  be  that  those  persons  who  arc  able  to  treat  one  or  the  other  of  these  qnestious 
have  no  knowledge  concerning  them,  and  we  request  you  to  communicate  the  pro- 
gramme to  all  those  who,  iu  your  country,  might  i>lace  themselves  on  the  list  as 
competitors.  We  earnestly  desire  that  the  competition  will  secure  the  sending  of 
numerous  and  interesting  works  on  the  subjects  named. 

Dear  sir  aud  honored  colleague,  please  accept  the  assurance  of  my  very  high  con- 
sideration. 

Galkinb-Wraskoy. 


THE  SUBJECTS  AM>  THK  KKPOIJTKKS  AS  LAST   ANXOUNCKD. 

Section  I.— Legislation, 

1.  By  what  process  and  to  what  extent  can  there  be  secured  for  the  different  coun- 
tries the  same  designation  and  precise  definition  of  violations  of  penal  law  to  be 
used  in  acts  or  treaties  of  extradition  T 

Reporters. — Dr.  W.  Starke,  superior  private  counselor  of  the  minister  of  Jostice  in 
Berlin;  Joseph  Reyuaud,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  (France), 
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secretary  of  the  miperior  council  ofprihouH,  aiifl  menilwr  of  tbe  French  delegaiion  to 
the  International  Penitentiary  Congr(\ss  of  Rome  in  1885;  Dr.  Englenian,  profesHor 
of  the  University  of  Doi'jiat ;  Dr.  Lamniascb,  professor  of  pennl  law  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  Aastria;  Emilc  HriiHa,  professor  of  penallavv  in  ^he  University  of  Tariu; 
W.  Spasowicz,  doctor  of  laws  antl  advot-ate,  St.  Petersburg. 

2.  In  what  manner  can  drunkenness  bo  regarded  in  penal  legislation,  first,  either 
as  an  offense  in  itself,  or,  second,  as  an  incident  added  to  the  offense,  neutralizing, 
extenuating,  or  aggravating  the  character  of  the  crimes  ? 

lieporters, — I)e  Lilientbal,  professor  of  criminal  law  in  Zurich;  the  committee  of 
the  society  against  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  Bailen ;  Dr.  K.  von  Stoesser, 
president  of  the  senate  at  Carlsruhe ;  Dr.  Fisch'^r,  and  Charles  Haer,  counselor  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  Carlsruho ;  £.  Jacquiu,  counselor  of  state  (France),  director  of 
criminal  affairs  and  pardons,  and  delegate  of  the  minister  of  justice  to  the  congress  in 
Rome;  Tancred  Canon  ico,  st-nator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  ;  De  Kohland,  professor  of 
the  university  of  Dorjiat ;  Dr.  L.  Fuld,  advocate  of  the  court  of  Mayence  ;  Dr.  Isidore 
Baumgarten,  deputy  procurer  royal  at  Bnda-Pesth;  Dr.  Jules  Fekete,  judge  of  the 
royal  tribunal  at  Aran  yos  Marat,  Hungary;  Private  Counselor  Hein/e,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

IJ.  Would  it  be  [)racticable  to  establisli  the  teaching  of  penitentiary  science  f  And 
by  what  means  can  there  be  added  to  this  the  practical  study  of  facts  and  questions 
of  ai)plicatiou  without  disturbing  the  operations  of  the  service  or  prejudicing  the 
character  of  the  administration  f 

Reporters, — Dr.  de  Jagemann,  ministerial  counselor,  Carlsruhe;  Prof.  Caisar  Lom- 
broso,  Henri  Joly,  Ivan  Foinitsky,  and  I.  Lacoiuta. 

4.  For  what  violationsof  crimiiml  law,  under  what  conditions,  and  to  what  extent 
would  it  be  i^ractii  able  to  i»ro vide  by  legislation  for,  first,  a  system  of  admonitions 
or  remonstrances  addressed  by  the  judge  to  the  oflender  in  the  place  of  any  punish- 
ment, or,  second,  the  mode  of  suspension  of  a  punishment,  whether  the  penalty  be  a 
fine  or  imprisonment  or  any  other  that  the  judge  might  pronounce,  but  which  he 
declares  should  not  be  api>lied  to  the  guilty  as  long  as  he  does  not  incur  a  new  con- 
viction f 

Reporters. — Professor  Wulfert,  of  Moscow  :  Y\  Dreyfus,  advocat-e,  former  deputy 
and  member  of  the  French  dcl<>gation  to  the  congress  of  Rome;  Dr.  deKirchenheim, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  ;  Henri  Pessina,  professor  of  penal  law  at 
the  University  of  Naples  and  senator  of  the  Kingdom;  Raphael  Garofalo,  deputy 
pi-ocnrer  of  the  King,  Naples  ;  Dr.  de  Liszt,  professor  at  the  University  of  Marburg; 
Dr.  Gustavo  Kantz,  royal  councilor  and  director  of  the  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  at 
Gyor,  Hungary  ;  Wladimiiow,  professor  at  the  University  of  Kharkow. 

5.  By  what  authority  should  the  disposition  of  delinquent  children  be  determined, 
and  upon  what  ]>articular8  and  after  what  principles  should  it  be  decided  whether 
the  ofl'enses  should  entail,  first,  either  a  penal  sentence  and  confinement  in  a  prison 
so-called,  or,  second,  coumiitment  to  a  correctional  establishment  especially  for 
vicious  or  incorrigible  children,  or,  third,  commitment  to  an  educational  institution 
designed  for  pupils  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Stat«  f 

Ought  the  ages  alone  of  the  children  to  be  considered  in  order  to  cftect  division  and 
to  determine  the  decision,  and,  if  not,  what  conditions  should  regulate  the  claasidca- 
tion  f 

Reporters, — G.  Correvon,  president  of  the  cantonal  tribunal,  Lausanne;  Dr.  Henri 
Harburger,  professor  at  the  University  of  Munich;  C.  D.  Randall,  former  State 
senator,  and  resident  member  of  the  board  of  control  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  state  public  school  for  dependent  children,  Coldwater,  Mich. ;  Pedro  Armeugol  y 
Coniet,  delegate  of  the  province  of  Barcelona;  Autoine  Marro,  doctor  of  medicine. 

6.  AVhat  means  can  be  adopted  to  reach  effectively  the  habitual  receivers  of  stolen 
goods? 

Reporters. — Francisco  Lastres,  advocat«,  professor  of  law  and  de\i\it^  \.\iWx^%^vs^- 
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ish  Parliameul;  Alfred  Hill,  justice  of  the  peace  at  Himiin^haiii,  Englaud ;  Dr. 
Georges  Kleiufeller,  profesHur  at  the  University  of  MiiiiiGh. 

7.  How  can  the  pernicious  iuIIulmico  of  pnrentHorguanlians  he  averted  from  their 
children  or  wards  after  their  conditioual  libcnition  and,  in  f^eueral,  after  tht*  expira- 
tion of  their  sentence  until  their  majority  t 

Reporter, — ^Alex  de  Moldenhauer,  vice  pre^idont  of  tli«' court  of  Warsaw. 

d.  In  accordance  with  what  principleb  nhonld  tho  limits  of  the  Jnrisdiction  uf  the 
courts  be  made  concerning  the  power  to  discipline  for  misdemeanors  nt  common  law 
committed  by  prisoners  during  their  confinement  f  Whnt  misdemeanors  of  this  kind 
should  be  Judged  by  the  courts,  and  which  shonid  bo  ])iiniMhed  by  way  of  diHciplinef 

Beporieri. — Professor  Poustorovssletf,  of  Moscow;  Eugeite  Horol,  doctor  of  laws  and 
advocate;  Danevsky,  professor  at  the  University  of  Kharkow :  SrhelkovuikofT,  of 
Russia. 

Sectkin  II. — PriHon  dincipline. 

1.  Is  the  system  of  labor  in  prisons  for  the  state  to  b«^  jireferred  to  the  contract 
system  f 

Rtportcrs. — Illing,  private  counselor  lo  the  minister  of  the  interior  at  Berlin  ;  Chi- 
cherio,  director  of  the  penitentiary  of  Lugano,  Switzerland ;  Eckert,  private  counselor 
and  director  of  the  penitentiary  of  Fribourg,  in  Hrisgan  ;  L.  Her1>ette,  counselor  of 
state,  director  of  the  adminiHtration  of  prisons,  and  chief  of  the  French  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  Rome  ;  Mnckc,  profeHsor  of  statiHtics  at  the  University  of  Dori>at ; 
Tanffer,  director  of  the  central  jtenitcntiary  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  at  Zeuica; 
Francois  de  Henzis,  deputy  of  the  Italian  Parliament;  B<5Ia  Atz<$l,  director  of  the 
prisons  at  Nagy  Enyed,  Hungary ;  Maurice  FOth,  Hungary. 

2.  To  what  extent  is  prison  labor  detrimental  to  free  l.ibor  f 

How  can  prison  labor  beorganizc^d  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  competition  with 
free  lalwr  t 

(These  two  questions  are  continued  from  the  last  congress.) 

Reporters,  — WWvL^f  superior  private  cininHolor,  Berlin ;  Chichcrio,  director  of  the 
l>enitentiary  of  Lugano;  Eckert,  private  <'()unstdor;  L.  Herbette,  counselor  of  state 
and  director  of  the  administration  of  prisons  of  France;  Tscatcheil*,  advocate,  St. 
Petersburg;  Henri  Ferri,  professor  of  penal  law  at  the  University  of  Sienno  and 
deputy  of  Parliament;  Schimanovsky,  vice  president  <»f  the  society  of  jurisprudence 
of  Odessa. 

3.  \Vhat  privileges  ran  be  extended  to  prinonevM  in  the  interest  of  good  prison  dis- 
cipline f  Esipccially,  U»  what  t^xtent  is  it  safe  to  permit  them  to  dispose  of  their  earn- 
ings? 

Reporters, — V.  Hnrbin,  director  of  the  ]»enitentiary  of  Lenzburg,  and  president  of 
the  Swiss  Society  of  Prisons;  Sichart,  director  of  the  royal  penitentiary  of  Ludwigs- 
burg;  B^la  Atz<^l,  director  of  the  i>risons  at  Nagy  Enyoil,  Hungary. 

4.  Not  including  colonial  transportation,  what  would  be  the  best  systeui  of  punish- 
ment by  im])risonnient,  either  for  life  or  for  a  long  time;  hay  for  exceeding  5  years, 
or,  according  to  some  h'gislation,  exceeding  10  years  f 

What  can  be  the  nature,  organization,  and  a<lminii«tration  of  prisons  where  pris- 
oners of  each  of  these  classes  are  ]daceii  ? 

Reporlei'8, — Pierre  Nocito,  professor  (»f  crinimal  law  at  the  Univci.sity  of  Rome,  and 
deputy  of  Parliament;  Dr.  Victor  Lcitniaicr,  attorney  general  at.  (Jraz. 

5.  According  to  what  principles  and  by  what  methods  can  be  secured  most  advan- 
tageously the  recruitment  of  prison  otbcers,  directors,  inspectors,  stewards,  etc.  f 

Reporters, — Gustavo  Garrison,  doctor  of  laws,  fornu'r  chief  of  the  cabinet  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  council  of  ministers,  member  of  the  French  dele;»alion  to  the  congress  of 
Rome,  secretary  of  the  committee  on  conditional  liberation,  and  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior;  Napoleon  Vazio,  counselor  and  former  director-general  of  prisons;  Louis 
Laszkovzky,  director  of  the  house  of  correction  at  Kalozsvar,  Hungary. 

0,  Can  we  admit  that  a  certain  class  of  criminals  or  delinquents  should  be  con- 
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sidered  as  isoorrigible,  and,  if  ho,  what  iiioaus  Hhoiildbe  employed  to  protect  society 
against  this  class  of  convicts  ? 

Reporters, — Dr.  E.  Brusa,  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Turin  ;  Wahoyitoh, 
advocate  at  Odessa;  Sichart,  director  of  the  royal  prison  at  Ludwigsburg;  Z.  R. 
Brock  way,  director  of  the  reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  former  snperintendent 
of  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  house  of  correction  ;  Foinit^ky,  professor  at  the  University  of 
St.  Petersburg;  Jnles  Pauer,  director  of  the  intermediate  prison  at  Kis-Karta,  Hun- 
«ary. 

7.  In  what  respect  should  the  treatment  to  which  the  prisoner  is  subjected  before 
conviction  compare  with  that  after  sentence? 

Reporters. — Stevens,  director  of  the  prison  at  Saiut-Gilles,  Brussels;  Pedro  Armen- 
gol  y.  Cornet,  of  Barcelona ;  Aristide  Armengol-Silorata,  inspector  of  prisons  for  the 
minister  of  the  interior;  Baron  G.  de  Marschall,  of  Mannheim. 

8.  If  means  of  existence  can  be  procured  for  prisoners  at  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence,  it  is  important  to  estr«blish  in  the  prison  a  great  diversity  of  labor,  so  that 
each  one  may  be  taught  the  work  he  is  most  adapted  to.  But  should  this  be  done, 
the  prisons  to  some  extent  might  become  industrial  establishments  of  a  special  kind, 
and  in  consequence  entail  incumbrance  and  burdensome  expenses.  Besides,  one  can 
readily  suppose  that  in  tliis  diversity  of  labor,  by  its  nature  too  easy  and  simple, 
there  might  be  hindrance  to  the  success  of  repression.  Nevertheless,  withont  limit- 
ing the  kinds  of  labor,  should  there  not  be  furnished  to  each  prisoner  work  to  which 
he  is  adapted  f 

Reporter, — M.  Illing,  sui>erior  private  counselor,  ISerlin. 

9.  In  dividing  the  time  of  an  imprisonment  into  certain  periods  or  classes  wonld  it 
be  best  to  treat  the  convicts  with  more  or  less  severity  in  accordance  with  the  degrees 
of  the  periods  or  classes  they  are  in  f  If  in  the  atUrmative,  the  regimen  in  theiirst 
class  should  be  applied  with  severity,  and  then  evidently  the  cellular  system  should 
be  adopted.    But  to  whac  kind  of  labor  should  preference  bo  given  f 

Besides,  to  revert  to  this  arranji^enient  of  periods  or  claisses,  should  the  tii  le  be  re- 
duced briefly  where  the  duration  of  the  imprisonment  has  already  been  somewhat 
diminished  f 

(This  question  was  proposed  by  the  Government  of  Japan.) 

10.  If  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  uncultivated  land  or  for  colonization  a  prison 
should  be  established  on  such  lands,  should  there  be  adnpte<l  a  prison  regime  espe- 
cially different  from  prisons  in  g(Mieral,  treating  the  prisoners  with  lessseverity  f  If 
this  was  done  would  it  be  deemed  practicable,  recognizing  that  the  prisoners  sent 
there  are  those  sentenced  to  a  long  term,  to  have  them  undergo  a  prison  regime  of 
special  order  and  to  treat  them  severely  during  a  given  time  in  the  prisons  of  the  in- 
terior before  their  definite  transporlatiou  to  the  prison  in  question? 

(Question  proposed  by  the  (tovernment  of  Japan.) 

11.  Is  the  compilation  of  international  penitentiary  statistics  useful?  Is  it  practi- 
cable?   If  yes.  what  should  bo  the  limit?    After  what  system  should  it  be  done? 

Reporters, — M.  Bcltrani-Scalia,  director-general  of  the  prisons  of  Italy ;  Dr.  W. 
Starke,  superior  private  counselor,  Berlin;  Yvernes.  chief  of  division,  with  the  min- 
ister of  Justice,  Paris;  F.  J.  Monat,  m.  i>.,  former  director  of  the  prisons  of  Bengal 
and  member  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

Skctiox  III. — Pnrentivr  measures, 

1.  Might  not  patronage  or  prisoners'  aid  societies  be  established  between  one  coun- 
try and  another  and  made  profitable  by  an  exchange  of  experiences,  and  by  following  up 
discharged  couvicts  until  their  return  home  to  an  honest  life  of  la1>or,  irrespective  of 
the  nationality  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  return  of  any  to  their  own 
conntry,  and  to  inform  their  friends  at  home  concerning  them  f  In  what  manner 
could  .these  relations  between  institutions  and  societies  of  \tatrQ\\ai^^.  ^\.  ^\S&w^«oX 
countries  be  established  to  produce  the  best  reH\l\t!^^ 
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RrporterM.^¥\i<i\\»t  president  nC  the  ccntriil  committee  of  the  societies  of  patronAge 
of  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Baden  at  CariKnihc  ;  Kiggenboch,  chnpluin  of  the  jieniteutiary 
of  BAle. 

2.  Ih  there  not  a  unity  of  iutcrosts  anil  (|ii«>Htiona  between  prison  officers  charfred 
with  the  management  of  priHonsand  thi'ir  di*])endencie»  T  And  is  not  an  exchange nf 
information,  a  harmony  of  views,  and  a  general  ronrord  of  action,  necessary  between 
thcni  f 

How  can  this  exchange  of  information,  thin  harmony  of  views  and  this  general  con- 
cord of  action  be  entablished  wiihnut  projndice  to  independence,  to  good  onler,  and 
to  the  efficiency  of  tl»e  pnblic  8*^rvice? 

Reporitrn, — Hardonin.  honorary  conniu*lor  of  tho  court  of  appeals  of  Donai,  and  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Frcncli  dvh^gation  to  the  Congress  of  Home:  W.  M.  Y,  Round,  secretary 
of  the  Prison  A'^so^'iation  of  Xew  York. 

'^.  DiuvH  the  system  of  placing  children  in  fami]ii>s  present  advantages  to  assure  the 
edncation,  employment,  and  the  fnture  welfare  ot  thoiH)  children  who  are  placed  for 
various  reasons  under  the  giianliunnhip  of  the  state  .' 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  could  theie  bo  snbstituted  for  this  system  for 
dependent  ctiildren  the  placing  of  them  in  an  eMtablisliment  collectively,  or  by  com- 
bining the  two  systems  f 

Ifeporiem.—'Dr.  II,  Harburger,  pn»f»'sstjr  of  the  University  of  Munich.  Donkhows- 
koy,  profess(»r  of  Moscow.  Fnchs,  coiinselor  at  l.'arlsrnhe.  Felix  Voisin,  former  pre- 
fect of  jKilice,  former  deputy,  co:Mjselor,  and  member  of  the  French  delegation  to  the 
Congrchsof  Koi  e.  Dr.  L.  Fuld,  advt»caie  at  the  court  of  Mayence.  Emmanuel-Paul 
Gacil,  director  of  tho  housp  of  correction  at  Aszod,  llungaiy. 

4.  To  fully  accomplish  their  mission,  should  not  prisoners' aid  societies  interest 
themselvesconceruing  the  needs  of  the  lami  lies  of  prisoners  undergoing  sentence,  either 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  family  atfections  or  to  assist  the  families  themselves  anil 
to  protect  them  from  the  <>onsequences  incident  to  the  imprisonment  of  oue  of  their 
members  f 

How  can  such  assistance  be  rondereil  to  the  family  without  injury  to  the  feelings, 
making  it  profitable  by  securing  tlM>  n-fonnatiou  of  the  prisoner  an<l  his  return  to 
labor  and  an  honest  life  f 

RepoTierH, — Pastor  Kraus,  chaplain  oi  the  cellular  prison  of  Fribourg ;  Felix  Voisin: 
Joseph  Veratti,  medical  director  of  the  prisons  of  Bolognc;  Louis  Laszkovzky,  director 
of  the  house  of  correction  at  Kalozvar,  Hungary. 

5.  How  can  societies  of  patronage  or  pris(mers'  aid  societies  harmonize  their  8ervice» 
with  those  of  the  police  and  in  tho  interests  of  public  safety  to  save  the  liberated 
prisoner  from  relai»se  to  crime,  and  society  it-^elf  from  new  trouble  and  injury  result- 
ing from  his  acts,  without  dir«^cting  attention  to  him  and  making  him  restless  and 
disturbed  in  his  fiee  life  7 

Examine  specially  this  question  which  is  ini])ortant  to  prisoners  in  the  state  of  con- 
ditional lil>eration  and  hehl  dependent  on  authority  until  the  lime  of  their  definite 
discharge;  estimating  seriously  the  necessities  of  public  safety  and  the  precantioDit 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  liberated  iirisoner. 

Reporters. — Pastor  Kimensberger,  xiresidcnt  of  the  Cantonal  Society  of  Patronage 
at  Sitterdorf,  Thurgovinia  ;  Felix  Voisin  ;  Joseph  Bariiii,  chief  of  section  to  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior ;  Pastor  Bauer,  chaplain  of  the  prison  of  Fribourg. 

G.  By  what  means  and  in  what  manner  can  the  public  at  large  be  enlightened,  most 
correctly  and  effectively,  on  tho  true  nature  and  importaTice,  even  in  its  relation  to 
the  pnblic  itself,  f>f  penal  and  piison  questi(ms,  ret'orius  and  progress,  studied  or  pur- 
sued, upon  their  value  for  the  security  of  society  and  the  protection  of  private  inter* 
est«,  tho  reformation  of  the  guilty  an<l  the  general  protection  from  social  evil  ? 

Reporters. — Pedro  Armengal  Y.  Cornet  at  Barcelona.     Clement  Levi,  publicist. 

There  are  other  reportijrs  whoso  names  apt>eare<l  from  time  to  time  as  the  pamphlet 
hulleiiuQ  oi  the  commission  were  issued.     'I  he  reports  already  pnblishe<l  would  make 
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a  large  yolume.  The  progrnnime  \h  on  e  of  the  best,  and  tbo  character  of  the  reporters 
in  each  country  was  sucli  as  to  insure  most  able  and  valuable  discussions  of  the  sev- 
eral important  questions  Rubuiitted. 

copy  of  special  lktter  of  invitation. 

Commission  of  Oroanization  ok  the 

Foi;rth  Inteknational  Prison  Congress, 

St,  Peiernbury,  February  1  (l:n,  1890. 


Mr. : 

Honored  Sir:  Id  accordanco  with  the  unanimous  wish  expressed  by  the  Intema- 
tiunal  I'risou  Congretm  of  Kome^  the  Fourth  Congress  will  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg 
the  middle  of  June  of  this  year. 

The  commission  of  orgauizution,  in  concert  with  the  International  Prison  Commis- 
sion, is  actively  occupied  in  preparatory  work.  A  programme  of  questions  for  dis- 
cussion has  been  adopted  and  a  number  of  eminent  men  have  consented  to  charge 
themselves  with  the  duties  of  reporter.  All  the  addresses  sent  have  been  printed 
already,  or  are  on  their  way  to  b(>,  and  will  constitute  a  rich  literature  which  will 
serve  as  the  basis  fur  discussion.  An  international  penitentiary  exposition  will  be 
opened  simultaneously  with  the  congress  and  will  demonstrate  in  three  respective 
divisions  the  results  obtained  in  the  diHeront  countries  by  the  industrial  r<5gime  of 
cellular  prisons,  prisons  in  common,  as  well  as  by  the  reformatory  education  of  young 
delinquents  and  vicious  and  abandoned  children.  Besides  this,  there  is  projected  a 
series  of  conferences  held  by  eminent  savants.  These  are  intended  to  enlighten  the 
general  public  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  principal  penological  and  prison 
problems. 

But  in  order  that  the  efforts  made  shall  assure  the  success  of  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Prisou  Congress  in  serious  and  practical  results,  we  need  the  aHsistancc  and 
presence  in  the  congress  of  those  who,  like  yourself,  have  become  unquestioned.  au« 
thority  in  the  domain  of  penal  and  reformatory  science  and  in  that  of  the  prevention 
of  crime.  The  commission  of  organization,  in  its  own  name  and  that  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  International  Prisou  Congress,  takes  the  liberty,  respectfully,  to  address 
to  you  a  cordial  aod  pressing  invitation  to  honor  the  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg  with 
your  presence  aud  to  take  ])art  in  the  discussions  called  out  by  the  questions  of  the 
programme. 

The  coming  reunion  of  the  International  Pris<m  Congress  will  also  furnish  to  all 
those  who  labor  in  the  same  domain  an  occasion  to  renew  or  to  create  personal  relations 
and  to  prepare  the  ground  which  will  some  day  serve  to  secure  the  nnity  of  ideas  in 
penal  aud  reformatory  science.  A  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  railroads  of  Russia 
has  been  obtained  by  the  committee  of  organization,  and  facilities  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  accorded  by  some  of  the  other  railroads  of  Europe. 

In  sending  yon  herewith  the  programme  of  the  questions  for  discussion  and  a 
notice  of  the  favors  secured  from  the  railroad  authorities  of  Europe,  we  request  you 
to  honor  us  with  a  reply,  that  we  may  know  whether  we  should  send  you  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  congress. 

In  the  hope  that  you  will  accede  to  our  wishes  and  will  accept  our  inTitation,we 
pray  you  to  accept,  most  honored  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  most  distinguished  consid- 
eration. 

Galkinb-Wraskoy, 

The  Preiident. 
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Fourth  International  Prison  CoN<iRB86  of  St.  Pktkrsburo,  1(=90. 

NOTICR. 

Upon  the  accommodaijonM  granted  by  Ike  railroad  authoriiieti  io  Ihe  numhiTg  of  the  congress 
and  for  the  tranaportation  of  objectefor  the  International  Prieon  Commieeion.  Re- 
eponaee  received  np  to  Ftbrnary  1  (i:$),  1890. 

Belgium, — The  membera  of  tho  cougrem  will  receive  on  the  railroads  of  the  fttate, 
on  the  whole  lino  to  tho  frontier,  as  well  as  on  shorter  roates,  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent,  on  the  osual  cost  of  tickets.  This  reduction  is  f^^nted  for  express  or  ordinary 
trains.  The  objects  intended  for  the  exposition  will  be  transported  on  the  railroads 
of  the  state,  according  to  the  8x>ecial  rate  conditions  No.  10,  to  wit:  The  objects 
should  be  directed  to  tho  president  of  tho  commission  of  organization ;  on  return  they 
should  be  accompanied  with  a  special  booking  office  ticket,  having  tho  stamp  of  the 
exposition.  To  obtain  the  benefit  of  free  transportation  the  sending  and  returning 
should  bo  by  the  same  route. 

Denmark. — A  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  th«  railroad  rates  will  be  granted  for 
both  the  members  of  the  congress  and  for  the  transportation  of  objects  for  tho  expo- 
sition. 

Italy. — The  same  railroad  accommodations  will  be  extended  as  in  exceptional  cases. 

Pruasiaf  Bavarioy  Saxony. — No  special  privilege  will  be  allowed  to  the  members  of 
the  congress ;  but  those  who  go  to  the  congress  in  groups  of  not  less  than  30  can  have 
the  privilege  extended  to  travelers  in  general — a  rebate  in  the  rates  of  50  per  cent. 
As  to  ol>Jecl«  sent  to  the  exposition,  their  return  will  be  gratuitous  on  the  condition 
that  the  exhibitors  prove  by  the  shipping  bill  in  going  and  by  the  certiticat^^  of  the 
director  of  the  exhibition  that  the  objects  wore  exhibited  at  St.  Petersburg  without 
having  been  sold  ;  and  further,  that  the  return  be  made  within  four  weeks  after  the 
close  of  the  exposition  and  by  the  same  route  the  goods  were  sent. 

Portugal. — A  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  for  both  members  of  the  congress  and  for 
objects  sent  to  the  exposition  will  be  accorded  by  the  railroads. 

Sweden  and  Norway.— The  same  facilities  will  be  granted  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  Norway  they  are  limited  to  the  following  lines:  Christiania  to 
Charlottenbnrg,  Christiania  tu  Frederickshald,  ChriRtinuia  to  Storlier,  and  vice  versa. 
To  enjoy  these  facilities  in  Norway  a  card  of  iudentitieation  will  be  taken  from  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  prison  affairs,  of  the  minister  of  justice,  and  of  the  police  of  Christi- 
ania. 


a  lettkr  from  tiik  chief  of  tiik  prison'  administration  of  rtssia. 

Commission  of  Organization  of  tiik 

FoiTRTii  Intkrnational  Prison  Congress, 

aSL  Petcntburffy  February  17  {March  1),  1890. 

Honored  Sir:  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  kind  letter  of  the  8th  of 
February  and  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  thanks.  It  is  with  groat  int^iTcst  that  I  await 
the  appearance  of  your  work  on  the  international  prison  congresses  and  the  prison 
system  of  my  country.  To  complete  the  materials  yon  possess,  x)ennit  nie  topreiient 
you  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  work  of  tlio  general  administration  of  the  prisons  of 
Russia  during  tho  decennial  period  from  1870  to  1889.  The  French  translation  of 
this  work  is  not  completed  and  I  can  only  send  you  the  Kussian  vei'sion,  but  I  hope 
that  you  will  tind  some  one  who  can  make  at  least  some  extracts  for  you. 

Permit  me  also  to  send  you  tho  inclosed  letter  of  invitation  to  our  congress. 

In  the  hope  of  having  tho  honor  of  seeiug  you  in  St.  Petersburg,  please  accept  the 
assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

Galkine-Wraskoy, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Randall. 
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MEETING  OP  THE  CONGRESS  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

PKELIMINART. 

The  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress  was  held  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  June,  1890.  The  attendance  at  the  congresses  of  London,  Stockholm, 
and  Home  had  proved  the  extended  interest  that  penology  aroused  in 
our  times  among  specialists  and  statesmen.  It  was  believed  that  this 
interest  had  increased  with  each  congress  on  the  part  of  the  goveni- 
rnent^  and  the  public,  so  that  the  attendance  at  St.  Petersburg  would 
be  greater  than  at  the  others.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  congresses  knew  well  that  the  body  was  not  composed  of 
simple  theorists,  sentimental,  and  animated  by  a  false  philanthropy. 
Thoy  knew  the  members  to  be  practical  men,  who  were  living  constantly 
face  to  face  with  the  dreary  facts  of  pauperism  and  crime  with  which 
they  had  so  much  to  do,  and  were  engaged  in  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety against  those  dangerous  forces.  They  knew  these  men  were 
seeking  the  best  means  of  preventing  crime,  not  only  by  the  reformation 
of  prisoners  but  by  the  protection  and  good  education  of  abandoned,  de- 
pendent, or  ill-treated  children,  and  by  improved  legislation  to  aid  in 
securing  the  ends  sought. 

The  public  sentiment  so  favorable  towards  the  congress  has  not  only 
retained  in  the  work  the  governments  which  have  heretofore  adhered 
to  the  International  Prison  Congress  organization,  but  has  influenced 
other  governments  to  come  into  the  association.  The  United  States 
has  been  represented  in  each  congress,  but  it  has  not  joined  the  organ- 
ization  and  consequently  has  not  paid  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
gresses of  Eome  and  St.  Petersburg  as  other  nations  have.  This  would 
have  required  a  special  a])propriation,  and  no  effort  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  that  direction.  The  interest  in  the  congress  of  St.  Peters- 
burg was  shown  by  the  large  number  of  representatives  from  the  various 
countries  who  came  as  ofQcial  delegates  of  their  governments  and  from 
societies,  associations,  and  other  bodies  interested  in  social  science,  to- 
gether with  others  from  learned  bodies,  universities,  etc. 

Again,  the  numerous  reports  or  documents  containing  extended  in- 
formation concerning  correctional  and  charitable  institutions,  fhrnished 
in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  from  so  many  countries,  were  another 
evidence  of  the  attention  the  subject  everywhere  attracted. 

Nor  should  the  permanent  exposition  of  prison  construction  and  prison 
labor  be  forgotten.  It  was  worthy  of  great  attention  and  study  by 
all,  and  will  be  described  briefly  in  this  report.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
and  that  important  and  interesting  questions  had  been  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  assembly,  it  was  expected  that  the  debates 
would  open  under  most  favorable  auspices,  and  that  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  in  St.  Petersburg  would  mark  an  important 
step  in  the  advance  of  prison  reform. 
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FroD)  tke  time  of  entorinjr  Rusnia,  until  the  retnrn,  during  all  the 
sessions  and  the  excurNions,  t))e  attention,  aHsistanco  and  courtesies  of 
the  commission  of  orf^anization  and  of  the  Imperial  Government  were 
everywhere  present  to  make  the  sDJourn  of  the  members  in  Russia  inter- 
esting and  agreeable.  This  was  iirst  noticed  at  the  border,  the  em])eror 
having  issued  an  order  that  the  luggage  of  the  members  was  not  to  be 
examined  by  the  custom  house  officers.  Every  facility  was  afibrded  mem- 
bers for  visiting  penal,  reformatory,  and  other  public  institutions  and 
interesting  places.  All  throngli  the  stay  in  Russia  the  cordial  friendship 
of  the  Russians,  personal  and  official,  was  every  whei-e  present  by  many 
courtesies  and  material  aid  to  add  to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  all,  and 
to  further  the  work  of  the  congress.  Under  thesi'i  favonible  auspices  the 
congress  convened.  The  preparations  of  the  international  ])rison  com- 
missioners had  been  ample  and  all  arrangements  made  by  them  were 
admirably  executed.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  other  able  workers  to 
say  that  the  general  secretary  of  the  commission,  M.  Ouillaume,  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,  who  was  also  thegenenilsecretary  of  the  congress, 
should  be  espiHsially  credited  for  his  invaluable  labors  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  congress,  and  in  its  operations  generally.  Recognizing  this 
the  emperor  has  presente<l  him  with  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
testimonial. 

At  the  hea<l  of  the  commission  of  organization  was  Galkine-Wraskoy, 
the  chief  of  the  Kussian  prison  administration.  The  arrangements  made 
by  this  commission  were  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  its  dis- 
tinguished chief  was  everywhere  present,  attentive  and  cordial  to  all, 
and  by  his  fine  executive  abilities  forwarded  the  labors  of  the  congress. 
All  the  commission  had  promised  was  more  than  fulfilled.  Under  all 
these  favorable  circumstances  there  was  everv  reason  why  the  sessions 
of  the  congress  should  be  interesting  and  valuable. 

KKGULATION8  FOR  THE  FOURTH    INTERNATIOXAL  PRISON  CONGRRSS. 

Article  1.  The  conKrosswill  open  June  If),  Ip^O. 

Art.  2.  Only  the  following  will  be  admitted  to  take  part  intbowork  of  the  cod- 
gresH. 

(a)  OfKcial  deie>jat<'8  8ent  by  govennuents. 

(h)  IIi;;h  otliciulH  in  ])risoii  ndiiiiiiistratioij. 

(c)  l^roffssors  of  criminal  law  in  the  uuiversities. 

(rf)  DflegaU's  iVoni  piison  .societit^s. 

(e)  PeiHons  invitrd  by  Uh»  coniii^isHion  :  notably  those  who  are  known  by  their  works 
on  penitentiary  science,  ollicerrt  of  prisKiis  and  reform  Bchools,  and  presideuts  of  pat- 
ronage societioH,  etc. 

Art.  3.  No  one  will  be  adniitte<1  to  the  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  unless  he 
presents  a  card  at  the  entiancre. 

Art.  4.  A  provisional  bureau  is  formed  from  the  members  of  the  internatioual  com- 
mission. The  members  of  this  commission  meet  at  ii  place  fixe<l  4  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  congn-ss. 

Art.  5.  The  assembly  in  its  first  reunion  will  verify  theanthorityof  the  inembeTS, 
wiU  name  definitely  its  bureau,  and  arrange  the  order  of  business.     The  niemben 
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who  are  admitted  will  receive  a  personal  card  on  payment  of  5  rubles  as  an  en- 
tranco  subscription. 

Art.  6.  The  members  will  separate  for  preparatory  work  into  three  Hections,  re- 
spectively charged  with  provisionally  tinrlin);  :'!id  submitting  to  the  general  assembly 
the  solution  of  the  questions  of  the  progrumme. 

Art:  7.  Divisiou  into  sections. 

First  section— Ten&l  legislation. 

Second  section — Penitentiary  institutions. 

Third  section — Preventive  institutions. 

Art.  U.  Each  member  may  designate  the  section  to  which  he  desires  to  belong. 
At  the  same  time  each  member  may  take  part  in  the  woik  of  any  of  the  sections. 

Art.  9.  Each  section  names  its  ofTicers  and  selects  one  or  several  report-ers  charged 
with  presenting  their  written  reports  to  the  sessions  of  the  general  assembly. 

Art.  10.  All  reports,  documents,  notes,  and  propositions  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
congress  are  distributed  to  the  sections  to  which  they  belong. 

Art.  11.  The  sections  meet  daily  at  9  a.  m.  precisely,  iu  the  places  assigned. 

Art.  Vi.  The  general  assembly  meets  daily  at  2  p.  m.  in  the  hall  of  its  sessions, 
nnless  otherwise  notified  by  the  president. 

Art.  13.  The  members  will  sign  each  day  the  presence  list  at  the  entrance  of  the 
section. 

Art.  14.  The  president  has  charge  of  the  sessions  and  the  direction  of  the  debates. 
He  prescribes  the  order  of  the  day  and  supervises  the  officers. 

Art.  15.  The  general  assembly  votes  after  discussion  upon  the  conolnsions  submit- 
ted by  the  reporters.  Every  proposal  to  amend  the  conclusions  should  bo  drawn, 
written,  and  signed  by  its  author,  .supported  by  5  members,  at  least,'  in  the  bureau 
which  submite  it  to  the  assembly. 

Art.  16.  Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  assembly,  the  vote  will  be  taken  riva 
voce. 

Art.  17.  The  votes  are  received  by  countries  and  classes  in  alphabetical  order. 

Art.  18.  No  one  is  permitted  to  vote  except  official  delegates  and  members  invited 
by  the  international  commission,  whose  authority  has  beeu  submitted  to  the  formality 
required  by  Art.  5  of  the  regulations. 

Art.  19.  The  secretaries,  either  of  the  general  assembly  or  of  the  sections,  will  re- 
cord the  proceedings,  which  will  contain  the  order  of  the  day,  the  subject  discussed, 
and  the  results  of  the  vote. 

Art.  20.  No  proposition  not  in  the  programme,  nor  the  reading  of  any  paper  or 
memoir,  can  be  had  without  the  consent  of  the  division. 

Art.  21.  The  order  of  the  day  or  the  previous  question  can  always  be  demanded. 

Art.  22.  No  address  shall  occupy  over  15  minutes.  This  rnle  is  not  applicable  to 
the  reporters. 

Art.  23.  Though  the  French  language  is  preferred  for  the  discussion.s,  yet  the 
members  may  speak  in  other  languages,  iu  which  ease  their  words  will  be  at  the  time 
translated  by  one  of  the  secretaries. 

Art.  24.  At  the  opening  of  each  session  one  of  the  secretaries  will  announce  the 
publications,  memoirs,  papers,  and  other  works  presented  to  the  congress  relative  to 
the  questions  treated.  These  documents  can  be,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  com* 
mission,  reproduced  either  in  full  or  by  analysis  or  extract,  according  to  the  case,  iu 
the  proceedings  of  the  congress. 

Art.  25.  To  secure  correctness  and  a  prompt  publication  of  the  proceedings,  the 
speakers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  commission,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the 
substance  of  their  discourses,  or  at  least  notes  of  the  discussion,  to  aid  those  prepar- 
ing  the  material  for  publication.  The  proceedings  will  be  published  in  the  French 
language. 
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THE  PROGRAMME. 

Fridaj/j  June  13. — Reunion  of  the  members  of  the  International  Prison 
Commission  and  other  official  delegates  at  the  oitjhall  for  the  address 
of  welcome  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Petersburg.  Report  of  his  excellency 
Galkine-Wraskoy  upon  the  labors  of  the  commission  since  the  session 
at  Geneva  in  September,  18S9,  and  discnssion  of  the  objects  and  the 
order  of  the  day. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  social  reunion  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress in  the  parlors  of  the  first  tloor  of  the  Hotel  d'Enrope,  entrance 
on  Michael  street.  These  rooms,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  commission, 
will  be  open  every  day,  and  will  serve  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  members. 
It  is  there  they  will  find  copies  of  the  reports  presented  uiion  the  ques- 
tions of  the  programme. 

This  place  will  be  open  every  evening  after  8  o'clock  for  social  re- 
unions, when  members  can  see  each  other  and  l)econie  better  acquainted. 

Saturday^  June  14. — At  11  o'clock  precisely,  presentation  of  official 
delegates  to  his  highness  Prince  d'Oldenburg,  the  honorary  president 
of  the  congress.  Visit  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Dournovo,  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  to  his  excellency  Mr.  de  Giers,  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
From  2  to  6  o'clock  will  be  devoted  to  visiting  diflferent  prisons  of  the 
capital;  the  Correctional  prison  (Litovsky  Zamok) ;  the  new  cellular 
prison  (Viborg) ;  the  prison  for  young  convicts  (Arsenal  sti'eet) ;  the 
prison  for  prevention  (Schpalernata) ;  and  the  municipal  prison  (Gos- 
aque).    At  8  p.  m.,  social  meeting  at  the  place  named. 

Sunday^  June  15. — At  1  p.  m.,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  assembly  of 
the  nobility,  solemn  opening  of  the  congress.  [The  official  delegates 
are  requested  to  enter  by  stairway  No.  5,  and  to  take  places  reserved. 
All  other  members  should  enter  by  the  principal  stairway,  No.  4.  They 
are  requested  not  to  leave  the  hall  before  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
monies.] On  this  day  the  exposition  will  not  be  opened  before  3 
o'cloiik.  [Notice:  Dress  for  the  ceremony,  black  coat,  white  cravat, 
and  liecorations.]  The  members  are  requested  to  be  present  at  the 
hour  indicated.  Discourse  by  the  honorary  president.  The  opening 
of  the  exposition. 

At  1)  p.  m.,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  nobility,  public  conference  on 
John  Howard,  given  by  Mr.  Spasowitch,  advocate  and  former  professor 
of  law.  [Dress:  black  coat  and  white  cravat.]  At  the  close  of  the 
conference  the  members  of  the  congress  are  invited  by  Mr.  Likhatchew, 
mayor  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  a  soin'»e  in  the  city  hall. 

Monday,  June  W. — At  10  a.  ni.  precisely,  meeting  of  the  members  in 
their  respective  sections  in  the  first  lioor  of  the  Palace  of  the  Nobility,  to 
X>roceed  to  the  nomination  of  officers  an<l  to  fix  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  sessions.  At  11  a.  m.,  general  assembly  in  the  gmnd  hall  of  the 
palace,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  officers.  At  2  p.  m.,  com- 
mencement of  the  discussions  on  the  order  of  the  day.    At  8  p.  m.,  pub- 
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lie  confereuce'ou  prison  reform,  giveu  by  M.  Taucred  Canonico,  senator 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Tuesday^  June  17. — ^At  9  a.  m.,  second  session  of  the  sections ;  continu- 
ation of  the  order  of  the  day.  At  2  p.  m.,  general  assembly  and  reports 
on  the  work  of  tUe  sections.  At  8  p.  m.,  public  conforence  on  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  crime,  given  by  Dr.  Eugene  de  Jagemann,  minis- 
terial counselor  of  Garlsruhe. 

Wednesday^  June  18. — 9  a.  m..  meeting  of  the  three  sections.  Three 
p.  m.y  meeting  of  the  general  assembly.  Eight  p.  m.,  social  meeting, 
usual  place. 

Thursday^  June  19. — 9  a.  m.,  meeting  of  the  sections.  At  2  p.  m.,  gen- 
eral session.    At  8  p.  m.,  social  meeting. 

Friday^  June  20. — 9  a.  m.,  meeting  of  the  sections.  At  2  p.  m.,  gen- 
eral assembly.    At  8  p.  m.,  social  meeting. 

Saturday y  June  21. — 9  a.  m.,  public  conference  on  prevention  of  crime, 
added  to  the  program  by  C.  D.  Randall,  official  delegate  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  Session  of  the  sections.  At  2  p.  m.,  general  as- 
sembly. At  8  p.  m.,  public  conference,  by  Mr.  Herbette,  on  the  study 
of  penitentiary  questions. 

Monday^  Jun^e  23. — 10  a.  m.,  meet  at  the  Palace  of  the  Nobility  for  an 
excursion  to  the  reformatory  colony  of  St.  Petersburg.  Nine' p.  m.,  ses- 
sion of  the  International  Prison  Commission. 

Tuesday,  June  24. — General  meeting  and  close  of  the  congress,  to  be 
followed  by  excursions  to  Finland  and  Moscow. 

This  programme  was,  in  the  main,  carried  out.  Instead  of  evening 
social  meetings  named,  there  were  several  evening  banquets  in  honor 
of  the  congress,  which  will  be  briefly  described  in  another  place. 

THE  ASSISTANT  REPORTERS. 

The  commission  named  the  following  members  of  the  congress  to  act 
as  assistant  reporters.  Their  duty  was  to  open  the  discussions  by  pre- 
senting an  abstract  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  various  preparatory 
reports  which  had  been  presented  and  published  by  the  commission, 
and  in  formulating  a  i-esolution  which  would  form  the  basis  of  discus- 
sion and  upon  which  the  section  would  be  asked  to  vote. 

Section  h-^LegUlative, 

• 

First  question,  M.  Spassovitch;  second,  M.  Sliosberg;  third,  M.  Mi- 
lenko  Wessnitch ;  fourth,  M.  Slautchevsky ;  fifth,  Mr.  Foynitsky ;  sixth, 
Mr.  Crolovine ;  seventh,  Mr.  Karnitski,  and  eighth,  Mr.  Tch^glovitow. 

Section  ll,--Penitentiary, 

First  question,  Mr.  Pril^jaew ;  second,  Mr.  Gl^orgievsky ;  third  and 
fourth,  Mr.  Woulfert;  fifth,  Mr.  Latischn ;  sixth,  Mr.  Spassowitch ;  sev- 
enth, Mr.  y^revkine,  and  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  Mr.  Foynitsky. 
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Section  III.—  Prerentive  InMHtMHon$. 

First  and  second  questions,  Mr.  ListchinHky;  third,  Mr.  Karnitsky; 
fourth,  Mr.  Slosberg^;  tifth,  Mr.  Voisin;  and  sixth,  Mr.  Basselli. 

it  was  auuouncd  that  any  foreip:n  members  who  desired  to  act  in  the 
place  of  any  of  the  assistant  reporters  couhl  so  arrange  it  at  the  reun- 
ions at  the  Hotel  d'  Europe.  It  shouKl  be  noted  that  the  word  reporter 
as  relates  to  the  cong^ro.ss  is  usimI  in  a  dittei*ent  sense  than  is  generally 
understood.  The  reporters  in  the  preparatory  works  are  those  who 
write  the  answers  by  essays  to  the  various  questions  on  the  programme, 
which  are  published  by  the  commission  before  the  congress,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  discussions,  and  the  duties  of  the  assistant  i-eporters  are 
as  above  defined. 

MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  COMMISSION. 

The  International  Prison  Commission  held  a  meeting  in  the  city  hall 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June  the  14th,  with  delegates  from 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  Franc4'.,  Greece,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  whose  Governments  had  adopted 
the  regulations. 

The  session  was  opened  with  an  address  by  Mr.  Likhatchew,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  imperial  council  and  the  mayor  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  spoke 
as  follows : 

Gentlkmkn  :  In  couformit}'  to  the  uuaiuinons  decision  of  lliu  preceding  priKon 
congress,  held  iu  Rome,  and  by  the  graciouH  invitation  of  His  MajeBty  unr  augnst 
fK>veroign,  the  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress  has  assembled  in  &)t.  Petersburg. 

I  make  it  my  first  duty  to  express,  in  the  name  of  the  municipal  C4)uucil  of  the 
capital,  my  profound  a])preciation  of  the  choice  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  as  the 
place  for  the  reunion  of  the  Fourth  international  Prison  Congress.  The  international 
congress  is  a  tribute  rendered  to  social  progress.  The  object  of  these  congresses  is 
to  dispeise  the  imperfections  and  vices  of  our  modern  civilization  by  the  light  they 
unremittingly  shed.  They  batter  down  the  wallH  of  ignorance,  routine,  faDaticism, 
and  poverty,  the  scourges  of  humanity  which  eng»*nder  crimes. 

But  in  order  that  the  labors  of  the  eoiigress  should  furnish  the  results  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  principles  so  hiimaiie,  ho  generous,  and  ho  just,  ^vhicb  it  elabo- 
rates, and  that  they  may  have  a  practical  application,  it  is  evident  that  there  should 
be  a  permanent  international  commission  to  prepare  and  supervise  the  labors  of  the 
successive  congresses.  This  task  has  been  tilled  by  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission of  the  fourth  congress  with  great  success.  The  numerous  works  touching 
the  dillVrent  (juestions  which  concern  crime,  and  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
fourth  congress,  prove  this  in  a  brilliant  manner. 

Permit  me  now  to  exten<l  a  most  sincere  welcome  to  all  the  learned  gentlemen  who 
bavo  not  been  prevented  by  the  dithculties  and  fatigues  of  along  journey  from  coming 
to  take  part  in  the  labors  of  the  fourth  congress  in  ^t.  Petersburg,  and  to  extend  the 
uost  .sincere  wishes  of  the  people  of  St.  Petersburg  lor  the  success  of  this  great  inter- 
national work. 

After  this  address,  Mr.  de  Biiiuubehrens,  deputy  secretary  of  state  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior  of  Prussia,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Gknilkmen:  Permit  me  to  thank  sincerely  tlie  mayor  for  his  cordial  welcome  to 
us  aU  and  for  the  uoblo  thoughts  he  has  expresseil.    We  have,  my  colleagaeii  and 
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myself,  the  most  lively  j^ratitude  for  all  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  preparatory 
work  of  the  cougprees.  Bat  our  recognition  is  due  tirst  to  the  Imperial  Governuient  of 
Rub8ia  which  extends  thirt  hospitality  and  to  the  delegates  of  that  GovurunitMit.  I  am 
certain  that  under  the  intelligent  presidency  of  Mr.  Galkine-Wraskoy  your  efforts  will 
not  lack  success.  For  the  success  of  his  iiresidenc}',  for  my  colleagues  and  myself,  I 
extend  my  cordial  and  sincere  wishes. 

Following  this,  Mr.  Wraskoy  delivered  this  address : 

Gentlemen  and  Dkau  Colleagues:  I  dti  not  know  how  to  express  the  great 
pleasure  I  have  in  meeting  you.  With  some  of  you  our  relations  date  from  the  con- 
gress of  Stockholm,  and  \vi-  h  others  from  that  of  Rome.  And  if  I  have  also  pleasure 
in  saluting  in  this  assembly  new  menibei*s,  the  ties  which  unite  us  with  them  are  not 
less  strong,  considering  the  interest  we  all  have  equally  in  the  work  we  pursue  and 
the  end  we  seek.     Gentlemen,  I  welcome  you  all. 

Our  honorable  general  secretary,  who  has  for  so  many  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  congress  with  the  zeal  which  distinguishes  him,  will  render  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  his  bureau.  But  before  I  give  him  the  floor  I  have  the  great 
satisfaction  to  couiniunicate  to  you  that  two  states,  Belgium  and  Greece,  have  joined 
th:)  International  Prison  Commission.  May  the  other  st at es,  which  are  not  yet  repre- 
sented here  in  our  commission  in  a  permanent  manner,  follow  this  good  example  and 
aid  in  consolidating  and  enlarging  the  activity  of  the  commission. 

Constantly  in  accord  with  the  local  commission  we  have  endeavored  to  carry  out 
strictly  the  ]>rogranime  which  h«is  been  made  for  us,  and  it  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to 
decide  whether  our  united  efforts  to  assure  the  success  of  the  present  congress  and 
that  of  the  exposition  have  accorded  with  your  desires. 

I  have  some  words  to  add  relative  to  the  exposition.  The  desire  which  has  been 
expressed  to  wiin(>.s.s  especially  the  sections  of  work  in  common  and  work  in  the 
cells,  as  well  as  that  which  relates  to  correctional  education,  has  been  complied 
with.  But  besides  these  three  sections  the  local  commission  believed  it  would  gratify 
the  general  interest  by  reproducing  through  models  and  photographs  the  methods 
for  transporting  exiles,  their  dwellings,  the  dilierent  kinds  of  labor,  without  except- 
ing that  in  the  mines,  desiring  to  present  the  fullest  information  possible  relative  to 
the  i)rison  in  the  island  of  Saghalien. 

I  again  extend  my  welcome  with  wishes  for  the  complete  success  of  the  congress, 
and  request  Dr.  Guillaume,  the  secretary  general,  to  present  his  report  of  the  work 
of  the  commission. 

The  president  invited  the  official  delegates  from  Belgium  and  Greece 
to  take  seats  with  the  commission.  It  wa^  announced  that  the  delegate 
from  Spain,  Mr.  Don  Juan  de  Dias  de  la  Bada  y  Delgado,  member  of 
the  supreme  council  of  prisons  and  senator  of  the  kingdom,  had  not 
arrived,  and  that  he  had  asked  to  be  excused  for  his  absence. 

Dr.Guillaume,  the  secretary  general,  then  presented  the  report  of  the 
bureau  of  the  International  Prison  Commission.  This  report  showed 
that  since  the  session  in  Geneva  the  activity  of  the  bureau  had  been 
almost  exclusively  in  the  publication  of  the  numerous  preparatory  works 
of  the  congress.  He  extended  the  thanks  of  the  commission  to  all  the 
reporters,  and  especially  to  the  Society  of  Jurisprudence  of  St.  Peters- 
burg for  its  activity  in  the  study  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  con- 
gress as  well  as  for  the  distinguished  manner  in  which  these  reporters 
had  discharged  their  task  by  the  able  and  valuable  reports  they  had 
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Babmitted.  The  report  also  expressed  liigh  appreciation  of  the  woric 
of  the  commission  of  organization. 

Mr.  Pessiua,  senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  presented  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  Society  of  Jurisprudence  of  St.  Petersburg  be 
charged  with  naming  a  jury  to  examine  the  competitive  works  on  the 
lite  and  labors  of  John  Howard,  which  was  adopted.  The  number  of 
the  works  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  is  fourteeu. 

Mr.  Ilerbette,  counselor  of  state,  director  of  the  prison  administration 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  chief  of  the  French  delegation,  spoke  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President  und  Gentlkmen:  I  have  been  anthorized  by  the  Interuatioiial 
Prison  Coininissiou  to  thauk  the  council  of  St.  PeterMburgi  for  the  hospitable  wel- 
come it  has  given  iis  in  this  i;roat  aud  adniirabU'  city. 

We  can  not  prevent  adding  to  the  >^  arm  thanks  the  mayor  wan  pleased  to  express 
the  respectful  consideration  we  have  for  the  Government  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
our  profound  sympathy  for  the  eminent  gentlemen  "who  ha\e  given  us  such  a  hearty 
welcome. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  meeting  has  spontaneously  interpreted  our  impressions. 
But  in  that  which  toncheM  the  heart,  and  in  paying  a  debt  of  gratitude,  no  one  can 
omit  his  part.    It  is  honorable  for  each  to  do  his  duty  as  well  as  he  can. 

Permit  us,  then,  to  fulfill  a  duty  which  gives  us  so  much  jtleasure.  I  desire  no  other 
proof  of  this  pleasure  than  the  eagerness  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey. 

Having  labored  for  nearly  five  years  with  Mr.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  wo  have  the  right 
to  congratulate  ourselves,  and  to  rejoice  at  the  rare  qualities  with  which  he  unites 
the  most  happ3*  amiability  to  the  highest  intelligence.  He  has  known  how  to  render 
this  important  prison  work  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

In  making  this  eulogy,  which  the  president  can  not  refute,  since  he  has  ironipleted 
his  discourse,  we  do  not  separate  our  attachment  for  him  from  that  which  is  dne  to 
the  noble  country  of  which  he  is  a  delegate.  Our  countrymen  rejoice  to  visit  tiiis 
immense  Empire  which  carries  civilization  to  most  distant  countries.  We  can,  gen- 
tlemen, truthfully  speak  for  you  in  expressing,  in  as  discreet  a  manner  as  may  be,  our 
homage,  and  most  respectful  wish  for  those  who  have  been  so  willing  to  enconrage, 
with  their  powerful  patronage,  a  labor  of  useful  studios  and  of  moral  progress,  and 
who  have  so  willingly  organized  a  congress  and  an  exposition  of  which  we  already 
predict  the  brilliant  success. 

At  tlie  end  of  this  address,  at  3  o'clock,  the  session  was  closed. 

reception  by  prince  and  princess  d\.>ld£nburg  and  the  minister  of  the 

interior. 

On  Saturday,  Jnne  14,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  official  delegates  had 
the  honor  to  be  presented  to  his  highness  Prince  Alexander  Petrovitch 
d'Oldenburg,  the  honorary  president  of  the  congress,  and  to  his  wife, 
her  highness  Princess  Eugenie  Maximilanovna.  His  excellency  Mr. 
Galkine-Wraskoy,  i)resident  of  the  committee  of  organization,  accom- 
panied  the  members  and  made  the  presentation,  which  took  place  in  the 
palace  of  the  prince  and  princess.  The  members  were  received  in  a 
most  afiable  manner.  At  the  close  of  the  audience  the  membera  left 
their  cards  for  his  excellency  Mr.  de  Giera,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
who  was  then  absent  from  St.  Petersburg,  on  his  estates  in  Finland. 
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The  members  then  waited  on  his  excellency  Mr.  Doamova,  minister  of 
the  iuterior,  who  received  them  and  spok^  as  follows : 

Gentlemen:  His  Majesty,  my  Sovereign,  having  grncionsly  offered  his  capital  as 
the  x^lsico  for  the  rennion  of  the  International  Prison  Congress,  of  which  you  have  the 
honor  to  be  representatives,  we  may  rightly  consider  this  hospitality  as  an  evidence 
of  his  sympathy  for  the  hamauo  and  Christian  purposes  of  your  noble  w^ork.  This 
evidence,  gentlemen,  iH  all  the  more  valuable  as  it  is  an  expression  of  the  sympathies 
of  the  hundred  millions  of  Russian  people.  One  of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  work 
you  represent,  the  immortal  Howard,  found  in  Russia  a  century  ago  that  respect  and 
sympathy  for  his  labors,  iu  all  classes  of  society,  which  seemed  to  give  him  encour- 
agement. 

And  these,  gentlemen,  are  not  idle  words,  for  if  any  of  you  have  had  the  leisure  to 
study  closely  the  character  of  Russia  in  the  details  of  its  life  and  history,  you  will 
find  that  the  dominant  traits  of  its  Christian  philanthropy  consist  in  aiding  the  pris- 
oner, who  for  centuries  has  been  specially  termed  the  ' Min fortunate ;  "  and  wherever 
this  unfortunate  may  be  fonnd  within  the  great  limit  of  Russia,  there  is  no  hand  that 
would  not  aid  him,  nor  any  heart  that  would  refuse  him  its  pity. 

I  speak  thus,  gentlemen,  for  I  am  convinced  that  you,  without  doubt,  agree  with 
me  that  a  task  such  as  yours  is  infinitely  more  agreeable  and  easy  to  fill  when  it  can 
bo  nccomplished  in  the  midst  of  the  sympathies  which  come  from  all  classes  ard  from 
all  hearts,  and  which  surround  and  encourage  you. 

This  encouragement  is  not  the  only  thing.  Yon  find  yourselves,  gentlemen,  in  the 
capital  uf  a  great  nation  whoso  history  of  a  thousand  years  represents  the  alliance 
and  the  integrity  of  two  great  principles,  or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  of  two  distinct 
religions,  whose  cq^uilibrium  has  always  been  maintained  by  the  tact  and  moral  spirit 
of  the  nation. 

Indebted  for  its  national  and  political  development  to  the  genius  of  its  church  and 
to  the  organic  force  of  its  historic  traditions,  Russia  preserves  them  with  a  sacred 
respect— sacred,  immutable,  and  independent. 

But,  being  the  youngest  of  the  nations  in  the  age  of  European  civilization,  Russia 
is  faithful  to  her  duty  to  improve  herself  in  the  school  of  this  civilization  in  all  that 
the  sciences  and  arts  produce  that  is  great  and  useful,  wherever  human  thought  de- 
votes itself  to  the  service  of  assisting  the  needy  and  alleviating  suflering.  The  purpose 
of  your  prescMit  reunion  is  to  discover  these  needs  and  to  alleviate  these  ills.  To  re- 
tain for  imprisonment  the  severity  of  itfl  penal  character,  to  allay  and  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  its  hurtful  effects,  to  increase  and  strengthen  its  reformatory  and 
regenerating  influence — such  are  the  ends  of  your  work,  in  which  we  join  you  with 
the  respect  duo  to  your  ideas,  to  your  labors,  and  to  your  experience.  Permit  me, 
gentlemen,  influenced  by  these  ideas  and  sentiments,  to  welcome  you  and  to  assure 
you  of  our  most  sincere  sympathies  and  to  extend  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  noble  work  you  have  undertaken. 

It  is  useless  to  add,  gentlemen,  that  in  me  personally  and  in  all  those  under  my 
direction  you  will  find  a  rea<liness  to  aid  you  and  to  be  useful  to  you  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  labors. 

Certain  passages  of  this  discourse,  and  esi)ecially  the  conclusion,  were 
received  with  fjreat  applause. 
23738-No.  2 7 
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OPENING  OF  THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON   CONGRESS. 

The  solemu  opening  of  the  congress  was  held  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Sunday,  June  15,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  assembly  of  the  nobility. 
There  was  to  be  uothing  in  the  exercises  inappropriate  to  the  Sabbath 
firom  the  Americiin  standpoint,  and  yet  the  day  would  probably  not 
have  been  selected  in  this  country.  The  observance  of  that  da^'  on 
the  European  continent  differs  materially  from  what  it  is  in  America. 
On  the  continent  it  is  more  of  a  holiday  than  one  of  rest  and  worship. 
The  difference  in  conditions  and  customs  must  account  for  the  selection 
of  that  day  for  the  opening  of  the  congress.  And  yet,  if  there  is  one 
thing  Europe  especially  needs,  it  is  the  quiet,  rest,  and  recuperative 
force,  as  well  as  the  worship,  of  the  American  Sabbath.  The  word 
American  is  used,  for  there  is  no  Sabbath  in  the  streets  of  England, 
where  unlimited  numbers  of  drinking  places  are  open  on  Sunday,  day 
and  night,  and  are  ci-owded  with  young  and  old,  young  women  often 
being  present.  The  home  of  the  Sabbath  is  today  more  in  America 
than  anywhere  the  world  over. 

The  great  hall  of  the  assembly  of  the  nobility  is  on  Michael  street, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  Nevsky  Prospect  and  a  few  rods  from  the 
Hotel  d'Europe,  which  is  on  the  street  connecting  the  two  first  named. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  id  massive,  large,  plain,  and  imposing. 
The  interior  is  of  ample  proportions,  having,  besides  the  main  hall  for 
the  general  meetings,  other  large  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  sections. 
The  main  hall  is  at  least  75  feet  wide  by  about  100  feet  long.  About  15 
feet  wide  around  the  entire  hall  is  a  platform  or  floor  about  3  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  main  audience  room  in  the  center.  This  widens  to 
about  25  feet  at  the  back  forming  the  great  stage  or  platfonu  for  the 
president,  secretaries,  etc.  Around  the  hall  and  next  to  the  andience 
floor,  except  on  the  platform  end,  are  great  pillars  reaching  to  the  high 
ceiling.  Entering  the  hall,  on  the  right  in  the  center  of  the  side  eleva- 
tion and  between  the  massive  pillars  will  be  seen  the  imperial  tribune 
for  occupation  by  members  of  the  royal  family,  where  frequently  the 
Prince  and  Princess  d'Oldeuburg  were  seen  as  attentive  listeners, 
and  accompanied  by  others  of  like  rank.  This  tribune  is  about  25 
feet  long,  covered  by  a  canopy  of  red  material  and  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  crown.  Facing  this,  on  the  other  side,  is  a  large  bronze  statue  of 
Empress  Catherine  11,  in  sitting  posture. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  edifice  was  decorated  with  elegant  sim- 
plicity, having  in  large  i)lain  letters  an  inscription  in  French  "Fourth 
International  Prison  Congress."  The  hall  itself  had  a  most  interest- 
ing and  imposing  aspect.  Its  grand  architectural  character  required 
only  sober  decoration.  All  that  was  done  was  ])roof  of  most  elegant 
taste,  and  was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  serious  character  of  the  re- 
union. Ui>on  the  great  stage  or  platform  in  the  rear  were  disi>osed 
musses  of  verdure,  iilautS;  and  flowers,  surrounding  an  exact  reproduc- 
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tioD  of  the  monument  raised  at  Glierson  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
philanthropist,  John  Howard.  At  the  front  of  the  platform  were  the 
tables  and  seats  for  the  president  in  the  center  and  the  secretaries  on 
the  right  and  left.  On  two  sides  of  the  platform,  seats  were  reserved 
for  official  delegates,  who,  however,  generally  occupied  seats  with  the 
other  members  on  the  main  audience  floor. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall  were  the  seats  for  the  members ;  on  the 
elevatiul  sides  of  the  hall  between  the  great  pillars  were  handsome  dec- 
orations of  plants  and  flowers,  and  especially  grouped  around  the  statue 
of  Empress  Catherine  II  and  the  imperial  tribune.  Everything  had 
been  done  to  make  the  great  assembly  room  attractive  and  convenient 
for  the  congress.  At  the  time  designated  everything  was  complete 
for  the  great  opening ;  the  members  were  present,  and  among  them 
many  ladies.  The  meeting  also  attracted  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
persons  of  the  empire.  Among  them  were  Mr.  Dournovo,  minister  of 
the  interior;  Mr.  Manass^ine,  minister  of  justice ;  Mr.  Ostrovsky,  min- 
ister of  domains;  Mr.  Hubbenet,  minister  of  ways  of  communication; 
Mr.  Tchikatchew,  minister  of  the  marine ;  Count  Delianow,  minister  of 
public  instruction ;  Mr.  Vyschnegradsky,  minister  of  finance;  Mr.Pob- 
6donostsew,  attorney-general  of  the  holy  synod ;  Mr.  Vlaugaly,  assist- 
ant minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Mr.  Polovtsow,  secretary  of  the  em- 
pire. There  were  also  present  members  of  the  council  of  the  empire, 
senators,  generals,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  chiefs  of  missions,  to 
assist  in  the  reuuion. 

At  1:4:5  o'clock  there  were  seated  in  the  imperial  tribune  the  follow- 
ing: 

Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Bussia  and  the  Queen 
of  Greece;  his  imperial  highness,  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke;  their 
highnesses,  the  Grand  Duke  Georges  Alexandrovitch,  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  Alexandrovitch,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  the  Grand  Duke 
Serge  Alexandrovitch,  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth  Feodorovua,  the^^g^ 
Grand  Duke  Paul  Alexandrovitch,  the  Grand  Duke  Michel  NicokW?^ 
vitch,  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  Fedorovna,  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tine  Constantinovitch,  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth  Mavrikievna,  the 
Grand  Duke  Georges  Mikailovitch,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mik- 
ailovitch,  the  Grand  Duke  Serge  Mikhailovitch,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Catharine  Mikhiiilovna,  the  Princes  Nicholas  and  Georges  Maximiliano- 
vitch  Koinauovtiky,  the  Dukes  of  Leuchtemberg,  Princess  Eugenie  Maxi- 
niilianovna  d'  Oldenburg,  Princess  Helena  de  Mecklenburg — Strelitz, 
Princes  Georges  and  Michael  de  Mecklenburg — Strelitz,  Prince  Pierre 
d'  Oliienburg.  Their  Majesties  and  their  Highnesses  were  accompanied 
by  a  brilliant  suite.  The  titles  are  here  given  quite  fully  as  a  matter  of 
interest  to  American  readers. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  persons  had  taken  their  places  on  the 
great  platform  reserved  for  the  bureiui :  His  Highness  Prince  d'Olden- 
burg,  the  honorary  president  of  the  congress  a\iOLol\Xi^^iftXMQK\a8s^^ 
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organization  ;  Mr.  Galkiiie-Wraskoy,  president  of  the  commission  and 
of  the  congress,  on  the  right  of  the  prince,  with  Mr.  Likhatcbew,  the 
mayor  of  the  capital,  on  the  left. 
The  following  address  was  then  delivered  by  the  honorary  president: 

Gentlemen:  One  of  the  diHtiiictivo  traitH  of  our  epoch  ih  the  iuterDational  charac- 
ter which  scientitic  Htudies  in  iK'urly  all  branclu'tt  of  himian  knowledge  have  received. 
This  character  in  attirnied  principally  in  the  con<;ren.H  which  hrings  together  men  of 
different  couutrieit,  working  in  the  raimo  tield  of  activity,  allowing  them  to  direct 
their  common  effortH  to  the  same  end  and  to  viTify  theory  by  (experience  The  serv- 
ices  of  Buch  reunions  are  invaluable.  Thoir  high  usefulness  is  equally  manifested  in 
the  field  of  penitentiary  science. 

The  Prison  Congress  of  London  maybe  cited  in  this  respect  as  an  important  event. 
The  interest  it  awakened  about  20  years  a;;o  in  these  important  questions  has  continu- 
ally developed,  and  in  most  countries  still  increases.  If  we  review  the  labors  of  the 
three  international  prison  congresses,  and  the  preparatory  work  of  the  present  con- 
gress, we  are  rejoiced  in  demonstrating  the  progress  realized  and  to  know  that  the 
great  task  has  not  been  undertaken  in  vain.  The  labors  of  these  congresses  have  not 
only  attracted  the  notice  of  stateHuten,  bnt  also  penologists  and  exact  scientists. 
Undoubtedly  all  these  united  efforts  will  contribute  to  elucidate  the  most  efficient 
means  for  securing  the  diminution  of  crime. 

To  attain  this  result,  that  is  to  prevent  crime  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  crim- 
inals, it  is  recognized  by  general  assent  thut  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  to 
bring  special  attention  to  the  c^mdition  of  unfortunate  children.  As  early  as  1872, 
at  the  Congress  of  London,  among  the  conclusions  adopted  was  one  demanding  all 
possible  solicitude  for  children  morally  and  physically  abandoned,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  are  already  vicious  and  criminal. 

At  the  Congress  of  Stockholm,  as  well  as  that  of  Rome,  this  principle  was  again 
insisted  on. 

Desiring  to  respond  to  this  appeal  in  favor  of  childhood,  the  commission  of  organi- 
zation of  the  present  congrens  has  collected  the  greatest  jiossihle  amount  of  practical 
information.  The  interest  which  is  manifest  :it  iircsent  in  Hussia  on  all  these  ques- 
tions dates  far  back.  John  Howard,  the  ><;reat  Kii;^lisli  philanthropist,  the  centenary 
of  whoso  death  wo  commemorate,  had  already  found  here  a  favorable  land  for  his 
generous  ideas.  Emperor  Alexander  I  w:us  ins]ured  by  these  views,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  another  Knglish  philanthro])ist.  Walter  Venning,  founded  a  society  for 
the  protection  of  prisons,  to  improve  their  condition  and  that  of  the  prisoners. 
Emperor  Nicholas,  in  his  turn,  interesting  himself  in  the  study  of  qne^tions  relative 
to  prisons  and  the  prevention  of  crime,  st-nt  oflicial  delegates  to  the  reunions  of  Frank- 
fort and  Brussels,  which  i>receded  the  Congress  uf  Lonthni,  although  these  reunions 
did  not  have  a  governmental  character.  Finally,  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II,  Russia  entered  the  way  of  Hysu-matic  rofonn,  and  conw^iuently  of 
prison  regime.  In  inviting  this  congress  to  meet  in  his  ca]tital,  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror desired  to  show  the  interest  that  he  took  in  the  study  of  (he  questions  of  the 
programmewhichhavebeen  the  subject  of  nnmero»isan«limi>ortant  preparatory  works. 

The  discussions  which  these  questions  incite  jiromise  to  be  fruitful  in  judicious 
councils  and  practical  information.  And  in  expressing  this  hope,  gentlemen,  and  in 
extending  yon  welcome,  I  declare  opened  the  fourth  session  of  the  International 
Prison  Congress. 

In  response  Mr.  Herbette,  chief  of  the  French  <lelegation  and  chief 
of  the  administration  of  the  prisons  of  Franco,  spoke  as  follows: 

Gkntlkmen  :  In  the  name  of  my  colleagues  of  the  International  Prison  Commission 
I  am  authorized  to  reply  to  the  words  which  receive  so  much  strength  from  the  high 
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position  of  the  gentleman  who  prououuees  them,  from  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
who  hearB  them,  and  from  all  the  eminent  persons  who  assist  at  this  session. 

Onr  first  words  should  be  to  express  our  gratitude  and  it  will  only  be  with  a  word, 
assuredly  not  that  subject s  for  retlcctiou  are  wanting,  but  because  there  is  so  much 
to  say  if  we  abandon  ourselves  to  Kentinieut.  It  would  be  indiscreet  and  inoppor- 
tune, perhaps,  to  aim  too  high  in  this  himplo  response.  But  it  is  admissible  to  draw 
some  lessons  from  the  s)>ectAcle  before  us  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

Imagine  a  hearer,  not  informed  of  the  object  of  this  reunion,  arriving  suddenly. 
Imagine  him  as  seeing  such  an  iissembly,  dreaming  of  the  motives  which  would  load 
a  sovereign  to  give  stmie  (»f  his  time,  that  is  to  say  of  his  life,  of  a  life  so  precious  to 
so  many  million  beings;  as  he  counts  the  illustrations  within  these  walls;  as  he  asks 
himself  what  work  is  great  enough  to  fix:  the  attention  and  attract  the  solicitude  of 
statesmen,  executives,  magistrates,  jurists,  and  of  savants  in  all  branches  of  social 
science;  as  he  calculates  what  pressing  interests  have  led  from  distant  countries  so 
many  persons  whose  work  and  duties  reciuire  them  at  home,  will  he  not  be  stmok 
with  this  fact,  that  the  work  here  is  for  the  unfortunate;  not  for  the  unfortunate 
whom  fatality  alone  has  smitten  and  who  remain  worthy  of  esteem  in  the  lowest 
misery,  but  for  those  who  have  merited  their  fall  and  who  are  frequently  obstinate 
in  not  desiring  to  rise  again  ? 

This  fact  speaks  loud  enough  to  honor  our  epoch  and  to  show  how,  notwithstand- 
ing so  many  dangers  which  always  menace  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  life,  the 
cause  of  the  right  always  tiuds  again  new  forces  and  brings  together  from  places 
however  distant  men  of  all  nations  and  ranks.  The  devotion  which  we  have  for  a 
nussi<m  imposed  for  tlie  public  good,  this  religion  of  duty  by  which  each  one  Judges 
himself  required  to  ilo  good  to  others,  is  the  source  of  the  purest  joy,  the  greatest 
consolation  in  trials,  and  the  greatest  hope  for  the  future. 

That  nothing  relating  to  man  should  be  despised,  even  by  the  best  and  most  pow- 
erful ;  that  power  is  only  anotlior  reason  for  being  good ;  that  the  most  virtuous  are 
those  who  best  aid  the  unfortunate — are  not  these  ideas  enough  to  call  together 
theorists  and  active,  practical  men,  the  most  virtuous  and  charitable  women,  and 
people  of  all  conditions  and  positions  in  society?  As  the  attentions  to  be  given  to 
those  who  sutler  from  physical  evil  have  always  been  presented  as  a  duty  of  the  for- 
tunate of  this  world,  and  as  the  example  of  charity  goes  back  to  the  limits  of 
history,  so  it  seems  that  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  restraint  of  moral  evil  and  for  pre- 
vention should  exist  for  tlio^e  who  are  better  for  protection.  But  for  the  want  of 
personal  benevolence  and  responsibility  for  these  evils,  this  epoch  and  society  suffers 
for  evils  it  can  not  resist.  It  is  then  the  work  of  respectable  people  to  undertake  the 
task  of  the  reformation  of  the  guilty,  who  are  not  incurable  and  who  do  not  wish  to 
be.    As  long  as  life  remains,  no  man  should  be  surrendered  to  extreme  despair. 

Do  not  involuntary  and  accidental  causes  too  often  throw  men  into  human  de- 
pravity, when  a  wise  and  lirm  direction  would  have  given  them  fair  morality,  utility^ 
and  happinoHS?  Thus  isjustitied  the  eagerness  of  all  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
conditions  of  children,  of  young  men,  of  young  girls,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  those  who 
are  exposed  to  fall  without  knowing  the  perils  from  which  to  guard  themselves,  and 
are  without  strength  to  resist. 

Hence  the  im]>ort-ance  of  this  present  congress  and  the  exposition  to  be  opened  for 
all  questions  and  institutions  which  interest  children  t-ainted  or  menaced  by  moral 
evil. 

On  this  occasion  how  can  we  fail  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  vast  undertaking 
which  devote<l  organizers  of  the  exposition  have  so  intelligently  accomplished, 
presenting  this  collection  of  documents,  of  facts,  and  of  ideas  which  take  form  in  the 
exhibits  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  who  may  learn  by  object  lessons? 

Who  can  understand  the  devotion  and  activity,  the  researches,  the  combinations, 
the  preparatory  details  and  the  long  transportation  necessary  to  an  exposition  of  this 
kiod?    How  can  we  fail  to  be  utruck  by  the  taste,  the  art,  even,  and  the  charm,  tbo^^ 
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iuch  di8tingai8hc<l  men  have  (^iveu  to  this  ^ronping  of  the  Tarions  object**  prepftred 
and  collecte«l  in  all  conntrioH  to  form  tliih  npectacle  and  to  impress  the  spectators 
deeply  with  tho  nol>I«*  tlioii;;ht.M  they  iuHpircT  Who  would  not  appreciate  all  theco- 
laborers  of  this  or^^anizatioit  ?  and  what  HatiHfactiim  it  must  be  for  HtraDgers,  their 
guests,  toassiiiv  tlit'in  of  the  l»ri  liantHucceNS  Ihey  have  so  well  attained. 

The  principal  author  of  thiH  work,  whom  we  8oe  here,  finds  himself  condemned  to 
nndergo  eulogieH  which  his  niudesty  would  avert  if  we  had  consnlted  him  in  the  ad- 
vance. Our  eiuinent  and  chcrisIuMl  preHiil«*ut,  Mr.  Galkine-Wraskoy.  whose  rare  qual- 
ities arvt  enhanced  by  his  clianuiug  uiannors,  has  known  too  well  how  to  make  him- 
self loved  and  a]>preciatcd  by  his  colli*a>;uoH  for  them  to  keep  silent  to-day.  All  that 
we  can  do  to  accede  to  his  wiKhcH  is  for  us,  his  fellow- workers,  to  extend  to  him  our 
conlial  thanks,  in  the  name  of  this  geuvral  work  so  profitable  to  the  various  conn- 
tries. 

This  solemnity  shows  bettor  than  lon^  mldresses  can  how  distances  lessen  and  are 
effaced,  thanks  to  inventions  and  to  modern  ideas.  So  many  men  whose  occnpations 
do  not  seem  to  leave  tuem  free  to  make  a  short  jouruoy  in  their  own  conntry  have 
found  it  very  Him])le  to  come  here,  ami  are  hap]>y  to  be  in  this  great  and  beautiful 
city  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  ca]tital  of  thiH  iumi(*nse  empire,  where  such  an  effort  has 
been  made  for  the  progress  of  {HMial  and  penitentiary  science. 

After  having  expressed  thos4;  O(»ngratulations  and  eulogies,  which  are  in  the 
thoughts  of  all,  how  can  we  be  preventi'd  from  repeating  to  the  honorary  president 
of  the  cougre^  Prince  d'Oldenbur;;,  the  expression  of  general  gratitude  f  And  how 
will  her  highness  the  Princt-ss  d^Oldenburg  refuse  to  have  her  name  associated  with 
that  gratitude  as  she  associates  herM'lf  in  works  of  benevolence  and  protection  tend- 
ing to  save  all  who  are  not  irredeemably  lost  in  the  world  of  the  unfortunate  and 
guilty  T 

But  whatever  may  be  the  resers'o  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  the  sentimenta  of 
all  can  not  be  interitrctcd  by  a  word  in  extending  homage  and  profoundly  respectful 
wishes  for  the  family  and  person  of  him  who  would  have  the  right  to  remain  indif- 
ferent to  evidenci^  jmrely  exterior,  but  who  will  not  be  indifferent,  we  hope,  to  the 
sincere  gratitude  which  we  all  here  have  for  His  Mnjesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

This  address  closed  tbe  speaking  of  this  session. 

Their  majesties  an<l  their  highnesses  then  retired  and  tbft  foreign  of- 
ficial delegates,  by  invitation,  arranged  themselves  near  the  imperial 
tribune,  in  ranks  according  to  their  respective  countries.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  having  returned  into  the  hall,  the  official  delegates  had 
the  honor  to  be  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Wraskoy  and  were  received 
and  conversed  with  very  cordially.  At  the  close  of  the  preseDtatioo, 
their  majesties  and  their  highnesses  went  to  the  Michael  Riding  School 
building  to  inaugurate  the  Internation  d  Penitentiary  Exposition. 

They  were  received  there  by  Prince  d'Oldenburg  and  Mr.  Wraskoy, 
who  accom]>anied  them  through  the  various  sections.  In  the  different 
sections,  the  oflicial  delegates  of  the  respective  countries  explained  to 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  the  exhibits.  On  arriving  at  the  Italian 
section,  the  Emperor  was  presented  with  the  first  volume  of  an  album 
of  prison  architecture  which  was  offered  as  a  souvenir  of  this  interna- 
tional  reunion. 

The  visit  and  inauguration  closed  about  4  o'clock. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  EXPOSITION. 

This  great  exposition,  organized  with  so  much  labor  and  expense  and 
80  successfnlly  accoiriplished,  was  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  con- 
gress and  was  very  frequently  visited  and  inspected  with  great  interest 
by  the  members.  The  location  was  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
Hall  of  the  Nobility,  and  the  exhibit  was  in  the  building  known  as 
the  Michael  Riding  School.  This  structure  has  before  been  used  for 
other  expositions  and  is  well  adapted  for  such  purposes.  It  is  about 
500  feet  long  and  about  125  feet  wide  and  probably  50  feet  high  in  the 
center.  It  was  held  under  the  management  of  the  president  and  hon- 
orary president  of  the  congress,  who  were  assisted  by  a  commissary 
general,  eight  commissaries,  a  committee  of  twenty-seven  members,  and 
by  twenty  assistant  members  of  the  committee. 

The  exposition  was  divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows: 

1.  International  exposition  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  prisoners 
under  cellular  n»gime. 

2.  International  ex[)Ositiou  of  all  objects  serving  in  the  management 
of  correctional  establishments  for  minors,  as  well  as  of  all  information 
relative  to  these  establishments  and  specimens  of  the  work  done  by 
minors. 

3.  International  exposition  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  prisoners 
in  prisons  where  the  convicts  worked  in  common. 

The  purposes  of  the  exposition  being  to  furnish  practical  evidences, 
particularly  of  the  interior  organization  of  prisons  and  their  e<;onomical 
service,  each  exhibit  was  presented  as  conspicuously  as  possible. 

To  accomplish  this  the  building  was  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Lengthicisc. — On  both  sides  of  the  central  passage  were  placed  the 
exhibits  belonging  to  prisons  in  common.  The  left  passage  separated 
the  preo>eding  group  from  that  for  correctional  establishments  for 
minors.  The  right  passage  separated  the  central  group  from  that  for 
cellular  prisons. 

2.  Diameter, — Divided  according  to  the  names  of  the  several  states 
and  the  space  in  square  metres  occupied  by  each,  as  follows: 

Baden,  Bavaria,  Hamburg,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Wurtembnrg,  to- 
gether, 330  square  metres  floor  space.  England  and  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  together,  occupied  only  10  square  metres.  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary 95,  Belgium  102,  Denmark  128,  Spain  and  France  320,  Italy  154, 
Greece,  Japan,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzerland,  120;  and 
Kussia  in  its  exhibit  of  provincial  ])risons  and  of  those  of  Finland, 
transportation  service,  force  labor  at  Nertchinsk,  and  the  prisons  of 
the  island  of  Saghalien,  occupied  2,006  square  metres,  making  an  ex- 
hibit larger  than  all  the  other  countries  combined,  and  attractive  and 
interesting  in  all  respects. 

Each  group  of  the  Russian  exhibit  was  subdivided  into  classes* 
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(iroup  I  was  divided  as  follows :  First,  products  of  the  labor  of  yoang 
prisoners.    Second,  objects  relative  to  their  mode  of  support. 

Groups  two  and  three  were  subdivided  as  follows :  First,  spinning. 
Second,  ro|)en]aking.  Third,  straw  articles  and  those  from  bark,  strips, 
and  roots  of  trees.  Fourth,  carpentry,  turning,  joinery,  cooperage, 
house  painting,  coach-making,  etc  Fifth,  articles  made  by  blacksmiths 
and  locksmiths;  articles  of  iron  or  silver,  and  agricultural  machines  and 
utensils.  Sixtli,  bookbinding,  including  binding  with  boards.  Seventh, 
clothing  and  shoemaking,  clothing  for  prisoners,  for  guards,  equip- 
ments, and  hand- work.  Eighth,  prison  buildings.  Ninth,  outside  work. 
Tenth,  tanning.  £)leventh,  dififerent  objects  and  effects  produced  by 
prisoners  not  included  in  the  other  classes,  and  twelfth,  articles  and 
information  relative  to  the  support  of  prisoners. 

All  the  interior  fittings  of  the  exposition  were  extensive,  namely, 
the  tables,  the  glass  showcases,  frames,  platforms,  etc.,  which  were 
made  by  the  prisoners  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  unbleached  cloth  and 
most  of  the  textures  constituting  the  principal  material  for  ornamenta- 
tion were  the  work  of  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  St.  Petersburg. 

To  present  the  details  of  the  exposition  intelligently  for  each  institu- 
tion represented,  there  were  furnished  printed  pamphlets  describing  the 
exhibit  made  by  each,  all  of  which  formed  an  analytical  catalogui*  of 
the  exposition.  These  pamphlets  are  of  various  sizes,  that  of  England 
having  7  pages  and  the  Kussian  202. 

On  entering  this  extensive  exposition  the  visitor  is  agreeably  im- 
pressed by  its  attractive  appearance.  Looking  down  the  wide  passage 
through  the  center,  he  sees,  5(K)  leet  away,  the  farther  end  occupied  by 
a  representation  of  mountain  scenery,  which  forms  the  model  of  the 
mines  of  Agaltchi  worked  b^*  prisoners  condemned  to  forced  labor.  It 
is  a  prison  of  stone  in  the  mining  district  of  Nertehiusk,  and  represents 
the  shafts  following  the  veins  of  argentiferous  lead,  uniting  in  the  gal- 
lery, to  which  diilerent  underground  passages  are  conducted.  The 
completed  and  unfinished  sh<afts  show  the  work  as  it  progresses,  in  some 
places  representing  everything  ready  for  the  explosion  by  dynamite. 
The  methods  for  conveying  the  metal  along  the  shafts  and  the  process 
for  elevation  to  the  surface  are  shown ;  also,  the  manner  of  raising  or 
lowering  the  prisoners.  The  exterior  is  a  very  realistic  reproduction  of 
rough  and  rocky  mountainous  scenery. 

Before  him  all  over  the  great  interior  one  sees  the  exhibits  arranged 
in  their  several  divisions,  while  the  fiags  of  all  nations  decorate  the 
walls  and  the  names  of  the  several  nations  appear  over  their  exhibits. 
The  gloom  of  the  subject  does  not  pervade  the  room,  for  the  articles 
exhibited  and  their  surroundings  would  not  suggest  the  prison  walls, 
but  rather  the  display  of  successful  industries  in  a  country  where  the 
arts  are  encouraged  and  perfected.  In  passing  from  section  to  section 
one  would  feel  that  he  was  in  a  first-class  exposition  of  free  labor. 
Whether  the  articles  exhibited  were  harnesses  lor  work-horses,  ca^ 
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riages,  heavy  or  light,  agricultural  implemoDts  or  household  utensils 
made  in  various  countries  or  ornamental  work  in  ivory,  stone,  or  metal 
cut  by  delicate  Italian  hands,  the  work  everywhere  gave  evidence  of 
expert  labor  and  artistic  taste.  Taken  together,  the  exhibit  was  invit- 
ing and  of  absorbing  interest.  It  would  require  volumes  to  describe 
the  exposition  in  detail.  The  Eussian  exhibit  alone  had  about  3,500 
articles;  Belgium  had  1,140;  Wurtemburg,  431,  etc.  Only  a  very  brief 
sketch' can  be  given  of  some  prominent  features. 

It  is  known  that  great  importance  is  attached  to  prison  labor,  as  it  is 
useful  and  reformatory  for  the  prisoner  and  promotes  economy.  The 
products  of  prison  labor  furnish  a  revenue  for  the  state  and  diminish 
public  expenses.  Hence  it  was  useful  to  know  how  this  labor  has  been 
organized  in  various  countries  and  the  results  derived.  Not  only  adult 
labor  but  that  of  minors  has  been  utilized,  by  which  children  are  reared 
with  industrious  habits,  are  taught  trades,  and  assist  in  their  own  sup- 
port and  are  self-supporting  when  they  leave  the  institution.  For  ex- 
ample: The  products  in  iron  of  the  children  in  Belgium  are  shown,  the 
results  being  remarkable.  In  France  the  young  prisoners  have  acquired 
a  wonderful  skill  in  hand  work.  And  child  work  in  other  countries  can 
be  also  highly  commended. 

The  exhibit  of  the  German  states  was  extensive.  Prussia  occupied 
the  center  of  these  states.  The  German  products  were  quite  varied, 
and  among  them  were  articles  of  furniture  and  upholstering  and  artifi- 
cial flowers.  In  the  Baden  section  there  were  some  very  fine  articles  of 
walnut  furniture.  In  the  Prussian  exhibit  there  was  an  interesting 
model  of  the  penitentiary  of  Gross-Strelitz  and  a  model  of  a  cell.  Wur- 
temburg also  had  some  fine  articles. 

The  Austrian  prisons  were  productive  in  the  industrial  arts.  Carving 
in  wood  predominated.  There  was  a  remarkable  panel  with  a  head  of 
the  Virgin.  There  was  also  sacerdotal  clothing  made  by  the  prisoners, 
uniforms  for  the  troops  as  well  as  for  the  guards.  Tbe  tapestries  and 
designs  representing  work  from  the  iirincipal  Austrian  prisons  were 
exhibited.  Belgium  occupied  considerable  space  and  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  exhibits. 

The  prisons  of  that  countiy  are  cellular  and  a  model  of  the  prison  of 
Lousain  was  exhibited.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  prisons  in  Europe  and 
is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  star.  The  uniforms  of  the  entire  Belgium 
army  are  made  in  the  prisons  and  samples  were  shown.  There  was  a 
model  in  straw  of  the  Eiffel  tower. 

In  all,  the  educational  correctional  establishments  of  Belgium  had 
503  exhibits,  the  cellular  prisons  488,  and  the  prisons  in  common  149. 
Denmark  exhibited  specimens  of  clothing  made  by  children  in  educa- 
tional correctional  institutions,  together  with  many  articles  useful  for 
the  house.  The  prisons  in  common  and  the  cellular  prisons  also  had 
exhibits. 

The  French  exhibition  was  especially  unique.    It  was  a  reciatkdJi^V^ 
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one  on  account  of  its  great  extent,  wise  selexstion  of  articles  exhibited, 
and  by  its  classitication.  The  first  striking  feature  was  tbe  historical 
study  of  the  penalties  from  the  time  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  present. 

There  was  a  series  of  photographs  devoted  to  the  subjects  which 
were  very  interesting.  There  was  a  passage  from  the  record  of  the 
Bastile  relative  to  the  prisoner  with  the  iron  mask ;  there  were  lettre$ 
de  cachet  which  put  Voltaire  and  Latude  in  that  prison  ;  the  box  which 
Latude  sent  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  in  which  he  was  inclosed; 
an  authentic  pillory,  and  the  fetters  formerly  use<],atthe  side  of  those 
now  in  use.  There  were  rej)re8entations  of  the  Bastile,  Vincennes,the 
chateau  of  Clisson,  and  the  Coneiergerie;  Loches  and  Fontevranlt,  the 
first  cellular  prisons;  the  model  of  a  remarkable  cell  for  a  prisoner  con- 
demned to  death;  section  of  a  cell  for  night  isolation;  interesting 
models  from  an  agricultural  colony,  an<i  others  from  a  maritime  colony 
for  minors.     There  was  also  a  fine  exhibit  of  prison  labor. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Italian  section  should  find  place  for  the  fine  arts, 
for  music  and  for  engraving.  Tradesmen  saw  with  much  interest  the 
model  of  the  great  agricultural  penal  colony  of  Tre  Foutane  in  an  ancient 
abbey  of  the  Trappists,  not  far  from  Uome.  In  this  exhibit  there  was 
also  a  collection  of  wines  n)ade  by  prisoners  that  merited  special  notice. 

The  display  from  Japan  was  interesting  and  well  conducted.  That 
country  has  given  close  attention  to  the  study  of  prison  questions. 
Among  the  most  practical  submitted  to  the  congress  were  those  from 
that  Government. 

In  the  great  Ihissian  exhibit,  spinning  and  weaving  were  prominent, 
including  work  from  ditferent  prisons  and  interesting  specimens  of 
cloth  of  excellent  quality,  in  the  cellular  system  in  use  in  Russia, 
weaving  is  generally  done  by  the  ])risoner  with  the  loom  in  his  cell. 
And  it  is  often  so  with  all  kinds  of  prison  labor  there,  from  the  simplest 
labor  required  of  a  short-time  prisoner,  like  twisting  hempen  strings,  to 
the  carving  in  wood,  cabinet  makiiig,  weaving,  etc.  In  this  section  were 
specimens  of  white  silk  made  in  the  prisons  of  Tiischent. 

The  imson  known  as  the  *•  Chateau  of  Lithuanie,"  in  St.  Petersburg, 
exhibited  ropes,  mats,  and  articles  made  from  straw,  machines,  and 
useful  agricultural  tools.  The  correctional  establishments  of  the  capital 
occupied  the  tirst  ranks  in  tinware,  in  carpentry,  in  cabinet  work,  and 
in  turning.  It  was  interesting  to  see  in  the  Kussian  section,  as  well  as 
in  the  exposition  generally,  the  thoughtful  care  that  has  been  given  in 
the  European  prison  administration  to  supply  varied  labor  adapted  to 
long  and  short  terms,  to  both  unskilled  and  skilled  hands,  and  to  all 
conditions  mentally  and  physically,  to  insure  as  Air  as  possible  employ- 
ment for  all.  The  Russians  have  many  industries  with  which  the  people 
are  familiar,  and  which  can  be  readily  adapted  to  prison  life.  The 
climate  there,  as  in  other  countries,  plays  its  role  in  the  selection  of 
work,  as  well  as  the  usual  productions,  trades,  etc. 

The  feature  of  the  Russian  exhibit  which  attracted  marked  attention 
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was  that  section  in  which  were  shown  the  interior  and  exterior  plans 
of  some  of  the  principal  prisons  of  western  Bnssia,  including  the  great 
new  cellular  prison  of  Viborg,  in  the  capital,  the  great  prison  on  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  and  the  models  of  large  steamboats  for  the  trans- 
portation of  prisoners  to  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  The  miniature  copy 
of  the  Viborg  prison  was  upon  a  platform  about  3  feet  high,  and  the 
buildings  were  but  a  few  inches  high  and  remarkably  well  made.  Not 
only  the  exterior  was  shown  of  the  whole  prison,  but  the  cell  interior,  the 
size  of  the  rooms,  the  beds,  the  means  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation, 
the  appliances  for  labor,  etc.  This  prison  is  for  about  1,000  convicts, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  jyerfect,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  that  has  ever  yet  been  constructed  in  any  country.  All 
branches  of  service  in  this  prison  have  been  carried  to  the  highest 
extent  that  European  experience,  study,  and  observation  could  take 
them.  And  this  perfection  has  not  been  reached  to  make  prison  life 
desirable,  but  intelligently  humane,  to  the  end  that  the  prisoner  while 
in  confinement  should  have  pure  air,  light,  labor,  reformatory  treat- 
ment,  all  reasonable  assistance  to  aid — while  he  is  undergoing  due  pun- 
ishment— to  restoration  of  manhood  and  self-support. 

The  sectional  and  other  views  of  moilels  of  the  great  barges  used  on 
the  Volga  and  on  the  other  rivers  of  Siberia,  for  the  transportation  of 
prisoners,  attracted  much  attention.  These  models  were  about  6  to  8 
feet  long  and  represented  ships,  steamers  constructed  in  the  most  ap- 
proved and  artistic  manner,  as  though  for  speed  as  well  as  for  utility. 
The  barges  were  represented  by  half  the  boat  cut  through  the  center 
lengthwise  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  showing  the  several  decks  with 
the  cells  for  prisoners  upon  each  side.  The  Government,  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  steamers,  has  evidently  labored  to  carry  this  service 
to  the  highest  i)erfection  possible*  All  sanitary  needs  have  had  careful 
attention  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  convicts  under  transportation. 
The  steamer  XijniNovgorod,  exhibited  there  by  model,  is  the  one  used 
to  transport  prisoners  to  the  island  of  Saghalien. 

There  were  also  models  of  the  station  houses  provided  for  exiles  sent 
overland  by  wagons  to  Siberia.  There  was  altogether  quite  a  full  ex- 
hibit of  the  various  modes  for  transporting  i)risouers.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  the  exposition 
showed,  in  exhibiting  the  features  of  transportation. 

It  is  certain  that  America  could  have  made  in  this  congress  an  exhibit 
that  would  have  reflected  great  credit  on  the  management  of  American 
prisons;  There  were  frequent  expressions  of  regret  from  Europeans 
that  America  had  no  exhibit,  with  the  hope  that  we  would  have  our 
prison  system  x>reseuted  at  the  exposition  of  the  congress  to  be  held  in 
Paris  in  1895. 

If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  there  had  been  progress  in 
the  administration  of  prisons,  it  was  furnished  by  this  great  exposition. 
It  showed  that  in  all  lands  prison  labor  was  utilized  for  the  great  bene- 
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fit  of  both  tlie  convietM  and  the  state.  It  showed  that  no  longer  was 
there  coiifineinont  in  duugeons  without  proper  air,  without  eserciMi 
and  without  labor,  which  wu8  formerly  considered  by  the  Gtovernmentaa 
the  proper  treatment.  This  exhibition  was  evidence  that  penology  had 
reached  nearer  than  ever  the  condition  of  one  of  the  exact  sciences. 

l^revious  to  188(»  the  hibor  of  convicts  was  not  well  organized  in  the 
prisons  of  Russia.  In  that  year  the  council  of  the  Empire  perfected  a 
X)Iau  which  was  approved  by  the  Emperor.  Previous  to  1886  the  labor 
of  prisoners  did  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  their  punishment 
Labor  was  only  partially  organized  in  a  limited  number  of  prisons,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  work  in  cells.  The  province  of  Vistula  was  most 
noted  for  prison  labor,  but  even  there  it  could  be  only  imperfectly  organ- 
ized, owing  to  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the  congregate  regime 
of  the  prisoners.  New  prisons,  or  the  remodeling  of  the  old,  were 
needed  before  labor  could  be  successfully  carried  on.  By  virtue  of  the 
regulations  of  1880,  the  directors  of  the  x)ri8ons  were  charged  with  the 
care  of  providing  the  prisoners  with  labor  and  with  the  management  of 
the  convicts  in  the  workshops.  Thus  the  prisoners,  for  whom  labor 
became  obligatory,  were  for  the  first  time  classed  as  laborers  and  their 
work  for  the  diflVrent  seasons  definitely  regulated. 

According  to  the  regulations,  the  prisoners  receive  as  remuneration 
a  discount  in  the  cost  of  the  material  employed  in  the  work — for  those 
condemned  to  prison,  40  per  cent.;  for  those  committed  to  correctional 
institutions,  33  )H*r  cent.,  and  for  exiled  convicts,  10  per  cent.  One-half 
of  the  excess  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  Government  and  the  other 
goes  to  the  prison.  The  prisoners  who  participate  voluntarily  in  the 
work  of  the  prisons  receive  GO  i)er  cent,  of  the  common  x>rofit.  The  re- 
maining 40  per  cent,  goes  to  the  prison.  In  case  the  convicts  engage 
in  work  not  provided  by  the  prison,  such  as  work  for  which  there  are 
no  proper  tools,  work  which  requires  special  knowledge  or  exceptional 
skill,  their  earnings  are  to  undergo  no  reduction.  The  proportion  of  the 
prolit  of  the  prisoners  is  fixed  in  each  institution  by  special  regulatioua 
issued  by  the  a<lnnuistration  general  of  prisons.  The  compensation  to 
which  the  ])risoner  is  entitled  can  not  be  converted  to  other  purposea 
In  case  of  his  death,  it  goes  to  his  heirs. 

The  thiee  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  new  law  of  Russia  came 
into  operation  do  not  afi'ord  time  enough  to  determine  accurately  the 
results.  There  has  been  great  difiiculty  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 
The  prisons  were  not  of  suitable  construction,  and  then  the  Russians 
are  an  agricultural  people,  and  a  convict  from  that  class  must  learn 
the  trade  to  which  he  is  set.  He  becomes  an  apprentice.  In  the 
localities  where  there  are  mechanics  there  is  the  same  disadvantage, 
for  the  workman  outside  labors  on  a  section  of  the  article  being  con- 
structed, and  can  work  in  prison  only  on  the  part  with  which  he  has 
experience.  A  great  difiiculty  in  modifying  prisons  to  introduce  labor 
has  been  the  serious  want  of  funds.    To  make  sbojis  in  prison^  to  supply 
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tools  or  machinery,  mach  money  is  required.  Capital  is  also  required 
to  supply  mateiial.  Then  the  location  of  a  prison  in  a  sparse  popula- 
tion where  there  are  few  to  purchase  the  articles  produced  is  another 
hindrance.  The  quality  of  the  articles  made  by  this  labor,  which  is 
often  rude,  is  such  that  they  can  not  come  into  competition  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  skilled  labor,  and  in  this  way  their  sale  is  hindered.  The  effect 
of  prison  labor  ou  free  labor  is  one  which  has  often  been  discussed  in  this 
and  in  other  countries,  and  free  labor  has  never  encouraged  prison  labor. 
This  influence  tends  to  lower  the  prices  of  prison  products. 

These  are  some  of  the  obstacles  which  come  in  the  way  of  prison  labor 
in  Russia  and  generally  in  other  countries.  But  on  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing these  unfavorable  influences,  there  has  been  in  Eussia  a  steady 
advance  in  the  work  of  establishing  labor  in  the  prisons  and  with  bene- 
ficial results.  If  it  has  not  always  proved  remunerative  on  the  capital 
invested,  the  system  so  far  as  developed  has  given  the  prisoners  a  fixed 
and  permanent  employment  which  is  essential  to  reformatory  regime 
and  to  prevent  relapses  into  crime  by  teaching  trades  whereby  the  con- 
vict becomes  self-supporting. 

Outside  of  prisons,  the  city  authorities  have  employed  convicts  on  the 
streets  with  good  results,  while  on  the  shores  of  great  rivers  they  have 
been  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

They  have  also  been  employed  with  advantage  on  public  works. 
The  work  on  the  construction  of  the  highway  of  Kief-Jitonrir,  in  the 
government  of  Valhynie,  and  that  on  the  bridge  over  the  T6teref  River 
have  proved  a  remarkable  economy  for  the  state.  Their  em[)loyment 
in  the  construction  of  the  Stavropal  road  and  the  aqueduct  of  Tiflis  was 
also  satisfactory. 

The  organization  of  this  labor  was  to  interest  the  prisoners,  to  assure 
them  a  portion  of  the  earnings,  and  to  lead  them  to  exercise  a  surveil- 
lance over  each  other  which  would  prevent  negligence  or  flight  while  at 
work.  It  is  through  the  execution  of  the  law  of  188G  that  Russia  has 
organized  her  prison  labor,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  such  prison  labor  that 
it  has  been  able  to  make  the  extensive  exhibit  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Prison  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg.  And  the  share  which  Russia  has 
in  this  great  exhibit  sufiiciently  demonstrates  the  advance  of  that 
country  in  prison  reform,  and  especially  in  its  most  important  feature, 
that  of  employment  for  prisoners. 

In  the  proceedings,  the  views  of  some  of  the  members  are  given  on  this 
subject. 

REGULAR  SESSIONS  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

Monday,  June  16,  at  10  a.  m.,  the  members  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  International  Prison  Congress  met  in  their  respective  rooms  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Nobility.  Each  room  was  a  large  hall, 
convenient,  well  lighted,  and  appropriate.  Mr.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  as 
prteident  of  the  commission  of  organization  and  pt^%\^^\i\>  ^1  \>ci^'Vq\k^- 
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national  Prison  Commission,  attended  successively  the  three  sections 
and  opened  the  business.  He  requested  each  of  the  sections  to  name 
its  several  officers.  On  these  occasions  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
congress  would  thoroughly  dispose  of  ail  questions  and  business  which 
should  come  before  it  and  leave  no  unfinished  business  for  the  next 
congress.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Wraskoy  the  several 
sections  appointed  the  following  officers : 

Section  1. — President,  Mr.  Pols,  Netherlands ;  vice  presidents,  Mr. 
Aunerstedt,  Sweden;  Mr.  Cauonico,  Italy;  Mr.  Dumas,  France;  Mr. 
Fohring,  Ilamburg;  Mr.  Milenko-Wesnitch,  Scrvia;  and  Dr.  Stark, 
Prussia.  Secretary,  Mr.  Golovine;  asMtistant  secretaries,  Mr.  Kasselli, 
Mr.  de  Brevern,  Mr.  Tcherman,  Mr.  Gifkovitch,  and  Mr.  Bogdanian; 
attaches,  Baron  de  Heykiug,  Mr.  de  Keuteru,  Mr.  Kahl,  and  Mr. 
Ooudrine. 

Section2. — President, Mr.  Goos, Denmark;  vice  presidents, Mr.  Blanc, 
France;  Mr.  Jahn,  Saxony  ;  Mr.  Ihling,  Prussia;  Mr.  Prins,  Belgium; 
Mr.  Kandall,  United  States ;  Mr.  Woxen,  Norway ;  and  Mr.  Yvern^ 
France.  Secretary,  Baron  de  Taub^;  assistant  :3ecretaries,  Baron  de 
Graevenitz,  Baron  de  Meyendorff,  Baron  de  Stahl  de  Uolstein,  and  Mr. 
Verevkine ;  attaches,  Mr.  Mouraview-Apostol  Garabyine,  Count  Ileu- 
drikow,  Mr.  Henri  Pessiua,  and  Mr.  Victor  Almquist. 

Seotwih  3.— Presideut,  Mr.  de  Jagemann ;  vice  presidents,  Mr.  Fer- 
reira  Deusdato,  Portugal ;  Mr.  Fetzer,  WUrtemburg;  Mr.  Noci to,  Italy ; 
Mr.  Hill,  England;  Mr.  Stoos,  Switzerland;  and  Mr.  Yoisin,  France. 
Secretaries,  Mr.  Tsekhauovetsky ;  assistant  secretaries,  Count  Keller, 
Mr.  Batorsky,  Mr.  Listchinsky,  Mr.  Poutilow,  and  Mr.  Kamenetsky; 
attaches,  Mr.  Ostafiew,  Mr.  Priklonsky,  Mr.  Pouomarew,  and  Mr.  Mark. 

The  several  sections  after  naming  their  officers  and  completing  their 
organization  fixed  the  order  of  business  for  the  next  session,  and  ad- 
journed to  meet  the  next  day  in  the  forenoon. 

GENEKAL   ASSEMIJLY. 

At  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  June  16  the  three  sections  mt't  in 
general  assembly  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Nobility  for 
organization.  At  this  place  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  list  of  the 
members  to  show  their  number,  names,  and  tbe  various  countries 
represented.  Aside  from  the  Russian  delegation  there  were  about  125 
foreign  delegates  i)resent.  With  the  Russian  members  there  were 
over  200  in  all.  The  names  of  the  Russian  delegates  are  given  only  iu 
part  in  this  list. 

LIST   01     MEMBEKS: 

Baden, — Mr.  Adolf  Fuchs,  priv}-  counselor  of  finance  at  Carlsruhe, 
official  delegate. 

Dr.  Gutsch,  privy  councilor  and  former  chief  physician  of  the  prisons 
of  Bruschal,  member  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Society  of  Patrou- 
age,  of&cial  delegate. 
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Dr.  Eugene  de  Jagemann,  ministerial  counselor  at  Carlsruhe,  and 
chief  of  the  delegation  from  Baden. 

Dr.  de  Kirchenbeiui,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  official  delegate. 

Bavaria. — Mr.  Valentine  Keisenbach,  counselor  to  the  minister  of 
justice  at  Munich,  official  delegate. 

Hamburg. — Mr.  Foebring,  presiding  judge  in  Hamburg,  and  official 
delegate. 

Mme.  Foehring. 

Nasaau. — Dr.  Keller,  pnest  at  Weisbaden,  president  and  delegate  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  Nassau. 

Prussia, — Mr.  Braumbehreus,  superior  privj  counrcilor  to  the  ministe 
of  the  interior  of  Prussia,  Berlin,  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Illing,  superior  privy  councilor  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  of 
Prussia,  Berlin,  official  delegate. 

Mme.  Illing. 

Mr.  Krohne,  director  of  the  prison  of  Moabit,  Berlin. 

Mr.  Starke,  superior  privy  councilor  to  the  minister  of  justice  of 
Prussia  at  Berlin,  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Volkman,  attache  to  the  German  ambassador,  St.  Petersburg. 

Saxony. — Mr.  Jaeppel,  privy  councilor  to  the  minister  of  the  interior 
of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  official  delegate. 

Mr.  lahn,  privy  councilor  to  the  minister  of  justice  at  Dresden,  offi- 
cial delegate. 

Wurtemburg. — Mr.  Fetzer,  counselor  and  attorney-general,  Heilbron, 
official  delegate. 

England. — Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  magistrate  and  delegate  of  the  lieforina- 
tory  and  Befuge  Union. 

Mr.  John  Campbell,  director  of  the  central  prison  of  Perth. 

Dr.  Mouat,  vice  president  of  the  Koyal  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

Argentine  Republic. — Mr.  Edward  Ybarbalz,  charge  d'aflPaires  of  the 
legation  of  the  Ai;gentiue  Republic  to  the  imperial  and  royal  govern- 
ment of  Austria-Hungary  at  Vienna,  official  delegate. 

Austria-Huiigary.^M,.  Y.  Boek,  counselor  in  the  court  of  appeals, 
Budapesth. 

Count  Chorinsky,  presiding  judge  in  Budapesth,  official  delegate. 

Mme.  Countess  Chorinsky. 

Mr.  Gustave  de  Groisz,  professor  in  the  university  of  Koloszvar. 

Mr.  Sigismond  Laszlo,  ministerial  counselor  to  the  minister  of  justice 
at  Budapesth,  official  delegate. 

Dr.  Leitmaier,  imperial  and  royal  attorney-general,  Gratz,  official 
delegate. 

Mr.  Joseph  de  Levay,  secretary  of  the  prison  commission  at  Buda- 
pesth. 

Mr.  Stanislas  de  Natecz  Korzeniowski,  priest  and  director  of  x>atron- 
age. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Saria,  advocate,  Gratz. 
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Count  Henri  Skarbek,  member  of  the  patronage  committee  and  trus- 
tee of  the  orphan  asylum. 

Belgium. — Mr.  Delatour,  director-general  of  prisons  and  of  public 
safety,  Brussels,  otiicial  delegate. 

Mr.  Priiis,  professor  and  iiisi>ector- general  of  the  prisons  of  Brussels, 
official  delegate. 

Mr.  Stevens,  director  of  the  prison  of  St.  Gilles,  Brussels,  official 
delegate. 

Mr.  inpi)olyte  Quirini,  i)re8ident  of  the  administrative  prison  com- 
mission, Louvain. 

Denmark, — Mr.  F.  Amniitzboell,  director  of  the  prison  in  Vridsloese- 
lille. 

Mr.  Birch,  member  of  the  criminal  court. 

Mr.  Galskjol,  Copenhagen. 

Mr.  Charles  Goos,  director-general  of  prisons,  Copenhagen,  official 
delegate. 

Mr.  Ilaurowitz,  state  counselor,  Copenhagen. 

Mr.  Xanche,  judge  of  the  district  of  Odder  Aarhus. 

Mr.  Berleme  Nix,  representing  two  establishments  of  Flakkebyerg 
and  of  Lauderupgaard. 

Mme.  Berleme  Nix. 

Mr.  Palisen,  vice-consul  of  Denmark,  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Carsten  Petersen,  chief  of  police,  Copenhagen. 

Mme.  Anna  Petersen,  member  of  several  patronage  societies,  Copen- 
hagen. 

Mr.  Stuckenberg,  editor  of  the  Penitentiary  Review  of  the  North. 

Spain. — Mr.  Juan  de  Dies  de  la  Eada  y  Delgrado,  member  of  the 
superior  council  of  pi-i.son8,  in  Madrid,  senator  and  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Gonzalo  Cedron  de  la  Pedraja,  Madrid. 

Mr.  Raphael  Sallilas,  chief  of  the  sanitary  service  of  the  prisons  in 
Madrid,  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Eugenio  Silvela,  Madrid.  ' 

United  States  of  Anirrica, — Mr.  C.  D.  Randall,  residentmember  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  State  public  school  of  Michigan  for  dependent 
children,  at  Coldwater,  Michigan,  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  njinister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Russia,  in  St.  Petersburg,  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Wnrts,  counselor  of  legation  to  the  United  States  minister,  St 
Petersburg. 

Franee. — Mr.  F.  Barra,  oflicer  of  the  academy,  inspector  of  the 
transfer  service,  Paris. 

Mr.  Xavier  Blanc,  senator,  Paris. 

Mr.  Boursans,  inspector-general  of  the  administration  of  prisons  for 
the  secretary  of  the  interior,  vice  president  of  the  committee  on  condi* 
tional  liberation,  official  delegate,  Paris. 
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Mr.  BruD)  director  of  the  penitentiary  colony  of  St.  Hilaire,  official 
delegate. 

Mr.  Bmnot,  chief  of  the  press  service  for  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Mme.  Brunot 

Count  Le  Oourbe,  secretary  of  the  "Soci6t6  Gl^u^rale  des  Prisons'^ 
and  delegate  from  the  society  of  discharged  prisoners  of  St.  Lazare. 

Mr.  Darlot,  general  counselor  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 
president  of  the  commission  for  prison  buildings,  Paris. 

Dr.  Merry  Delabost,  superintendent  of  the  sanitary  service  of  the 
prisons  of  Kouen  (Lower  Seine),  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Dreyfus,  former  deputy,  member  of  the  superior  coun- 
cil of  prisons,  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Dumas,  state  counselor,  director  of  criminal  affairs  and  of  par- 
dons to  the  minister  of  justice. 

Mr.  Jacques  Hausmann,  director  of  the  administration  of  colonial 
affairs,  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Louis  Herbette,  state  counselor,  director  of  the  prison  administra- 
tion of  France,  and  chief  of  the  official  delegation  of  France. 

Mr.  Joly,  professor  of  criminal  law  and  penitentiary  science  and  hon- 
orary dean  of  the  faculty  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Laguesse,  director  of  the  Sante  prison,  Paris,  official  delegate. 

M.  de  Lavaissi^re  de  Lavergne,  director  of  the  division  of  transporta- 
tion, official  delegate. 

Mr.  Jules  LeveilW,  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Leygues,  deputy,  Paris. 

Mr.  Louvard,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  works,  especially  charged 
with  the  care  of  prison  buildings  of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

Mr.  Marnejonls,  deputy. 

Mr.  Mollat,  member  of  the  Soci^t^  Gen^rale  des  Prisons. 

Mr.  Normaud,  architect,  inspector-general  of  the  prisons  of  Paris, 
official  delegate. 

Mr.  Pages,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  the  minister  of  finance  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Societe  G^u^rale  des  Prisons. 
•Mr.  Peyron,  Paris. 

Mr.  Keynaud,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  sec- 
retary of  the  superior  council  of  prisons,  official  <lelegate. 

Mr.  Riviere,  former  magistrate  and  member  of  the  Soci6t6  06n6rale 
des  Prisons. 

Mr.  Bollet,  advocate  and  secretary  general  of  the  society  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children,  official  delegate,  Paris. 

Mr.  Theophile  Eoussel,  senator,  member  of  the  superior  council  of 
prisons. 

Mr.  Ronssel,  member  of  the  council  general  of  the  Seine. 

Mr.  Santumier,  advocate. 

Mr.  Sourianx,  director  of  the  central  prison  of  Beaulieu,  Oaen. 

Mr.  Strauss,  member  of  the  council  general  of  the  Seine,  Paris. 
23738— No.  2 8 
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Mr.  Veiller,  director  of  the  central  prison  of  Laudermau. 

Mr.  Felix  Voisin,  former  deputy,  counselor  of  the  court  of  appeali^ 
and  lueniber  of  the  superior  council  of  ]>ri8ons,  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Yvenu\s,  chief  of  division  for  the  minister  of  justice  and  religiou. 

Greece, — Mr.  Alexander  Skouses,  member  of  the  Greek  ParliameDt, 
oflicial  delegate. 

Italy, — Mr.  Bernanliu  Alimena,  advocate  and  professor,  Cosenza. 

Mr.  BeltrauiScalia,  director-general  of  the  prisons  of  Italy,  oflScial 
delegate. 

Mr.  BeruaboSilorata,  inspector-general  of  prisons. 

Mr.  Emile  Brusa,  i)rof'es8or  in  the  University  of  Turin,  official  dele- 
gate from  the  Italian  minister  of  justice. 

Mr.  Augusto  Bosco. 

Mr.  Tancred  Canonico,  senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  official  dele- 
gate. 

Mr.  Hector  Ciolfi,  director  of  the  Jurisprudence  Universal  Review, 
Kome,  delegate  from  the  Society  of  Advocates. 

Mr.  Nocito,  professor  and  deputy  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Henri  Pessina,  senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Komeo  Taverui,  professor  of  the  University  of  Catane. 

Japa;i.— Mr.  Xissi,  minister  of  Japan  to  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Kussia,  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Ohmaie,  secretary  of  the  Japanese  legation. 

Norway. — Mr.  A.  Daal,  director  of  the  central  prison  of  Trondhjem. 

Mr.  Harold  Sinedal,  attorney  for  the  King,  Ghristiania. 

Mr.  Woxen,  d  live  tor- general  of  the  prisons  of  Norway. 

Netherlands, — Mr.  D.  Z.  Van  l)u>l,  deputy  recorder  of  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Pols,  professor  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  official  delegate. 

Portugal, — Mr.  Antonio  Ferreira  Deusdado,  professor  in  Lisbon,  offi- 
cial delegate. 

Scrvia, — Mr.  Milenko-Vesnitsch,  doctor  of  laws,  official  delegate. 

Sweden. — Mr.  Victor  Almquist,  attache  of  the  prison  administration 
of  Sweden. 

Mme.  Almquist. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ludvig  Annerstedt,  former  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
and  president  of  the  law  commission,  official  delegate. 

Switzerland, — Mr.  G.  Correvon,  judge  of  the  cantonal  court  of  Lau- 
sanne and  delegate  from  the  Swiss  Prison  Society. 

Dr.  Guillaume,  chief  of  the  federal  bureau  of  statistics  in  Berne, 
secretary  general  of  the  fourth  congress,  and  member  and  secretary  of 
the  International  Prison  Commission,  official  delegate. 

Dr.  Kiggenbach,  chaplain  of  the  prison  of  Bale-Yille,  official  delegate. 

Dr.  Francois  La  Koche,  member  of  the  municipal  council,  president 
of  the  con)mittee  of  patronage  of  Bale  and  delegate  of  the  Swiss  pa^ 
ronage  society. 
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Mr.  Ferdinand  Rilsch,  doctor  of  laws,  Basle,  and  delegate  of  the 
Swiss  law  society. 

Dr.  Stoos,  professor  and  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  Berne,  official 
delegate. 

Turhey. — D'Jelal-Bey-Eflendi,  director  of  the  criminal  division  to  the 
minister  of  justice,  Constantinople,  official  delegate. 

Russia. — ^The  names  of  the  Russian  delegates  will  appear  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress,  to  be  published  by  the  International  Prison 
Congress,  but  are  too  numerous  to  be  given  here.  There  were  over 
three  hundred  names  on  the  list,  and  probably  one  hundred  were  in  at- 
tendance. It  will  be  noted  tliat  by  the  rules  each  government  had  only 
one  vote  where  there  were  several  official  delegates.  The  large  num- 
ber of  its  delegates  did  not  give  Russia  a  preponderance  of  the  votes 
on  conclusions. 

The  delegates  from  Russia  generally  were  especially  fitted  for  their 
duties,  being  selected  from  specialists  in  prison  management  or  from 
those  who  were  familiar  with  penal  law. 

Not  only  as  president  of  the  congress,  as  president  of  the  committee 
of  organization  and  of  the  International  Prison  Commission,  but  as  the 
leader  of  the  Russian  members,  Mr.  Galkine-Wraskoy  was  in  position 
and  labors  at  the  head  of  his  people.  Always  active,  social,  and 
cordiiil,  this  gentleman,  of  great  executive  ability,  was  always  present, 
assisting  in  the  councils  and  work  of  the  congress.  His  long  experi- 
ence at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  Russian  prisons  and  his  living 
sympathy  with  the  most  advanced  thought  in  prison  reform  eminently 
fitted  him  to  represent  Russia  and  to  lead  in  this  congress.  Russia 
gave  the  best  material  she  had  to  this  congress.  Rcx)resenting  most 
directly  the  Emperor,  his  kinsman.  Prince  d'Oldenburg,  was  the  hon- 
orary president  of  the  congi-ess  and  frequently  attended,  and  by  social 
attentions  and  otherwise  showed  his  interest  in  the  members  and  the 
congress.  He  was  often  accompanied  and  assisted  by  his  wife,  the 
Princess  d'Oldenburg. 

Among  the  Russian  delegates  were  Count  Delianou,  minister  of 
public  instruction;  Mr.  Douruovo,  minister  of  the  interior;  Mr.  de 
Hubbenet,  minister  of  roads  and  bridges;  Mr.  Manasseine,  minister  of 
justice;  Mr.  Ostrovski,  minister  of  domains;  Mr.  Wannowski,  minister 
of  war,  and  Mr.  Tchikhatchew,  minister  of  the  marine.  There  were  also 
present  the  Russian  inspector-general  of  prisons,  the  director  of  the  so- 
ciety of  prisons,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
directors  of  prisons,  advocates,  professors  of  the  universities,  members 
of  the  jurisprudence  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  senators  of  Russia,  and 
senators  of  Finland,  governors  of  provinces,  judges,  the  minister  of  the 
court,  and  other  officials  connected  with  the  household  of  the  Emperor, 
mayors  of  cities,  including  those  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  council,  delegates  from  penal  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, and  other  official  and  private  persons.    The  uame^  ovxutti^ 
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were  as  important  a.s  those  mentioned,  and  include  many  of  the  ablest 
g(Mitlenu*n  and  best  workeri^tiu  the  congress. 

At  the  time  stated,  June  Iti,  in  the  general  assembly,  on  being  called 
tounhM\  Mr.  IU*itrani-8calia  proftosed  the  name  of  Mr.Galkine-Wraskof 
an  pr(*sid«Mit  of  the  cunj^re^ss.  Thi8  projiosition  was  adopted  by  aocla- 
mation  aiKl  with  a]>phuise. 

Mr.  Wraskoy  thaiike«l  the  congress  in  appropriate  words  for  the  honor 
confiTriMl,  and  added  that  he  could  accept  the  duties  only  on  condition 
that  the  eongress  would  add  an  associate  presidents  Mr.  Beltrani-Scalia 
and  Mr.  lU*rbette,  tiie  tirst  having  been  his  predecessor  as  president  of 
the  International  Prison  Commission  and  the  second  being  then  the 
vice  pri'si<lent  of  that  commission. 

By  ae«'himati«)n  th«3  assembly  acceded  to  the  desire  expressed  by  Mr. 
Wraskoy,  and  a])pointed  Mr.  Beltrani-Scalia  and  Mr.  Herbette  as 
associate  presidents. 

^Ir.  Wraskoy  propose<l  then  as  vice  presidents  Messrs.  Don  Juan  de 
Dios  de  la  Kada  y  l)el^ad(»,  S]>ain;  Laszlo,  Hungary;  de  Latour, Bel* 
giuiti;  Leitmaier,  Austria;  Pessina,  Italy;  Beissenbach|  Bavaria^ 
lt(uissel,  Franee  :  and  Skouses,  Greece. 

8eeretary*^^enei al,  1  )r.  Guillaunie,  Switzerland ;  assistant  s^eretari^ 
Messrs.  r-orn'*von,  Likhatehew,  Komarow. 

Attaeln's,  Messrs.  Prince  (ialit/in,  Svetchine,  and  Prib<?jaew. 

These  ])ro])ositlons  were  adopted  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Herbette  took  the  lloor  and  said: 

Mr.  rr.RMMKNr:  riTinii  iiu*  m  say  a  word.  Our  eminent  and  generons  hiista  of 
Kiissia  liiivi'  iI(M-liiii>i1  to  taki',  in  tlio  Imrfaii  of  the  ooof^rcss  auil  in  the  bureau  of  the 
Hei-tioiiK,  the  ]i1:ircs  wliieh  ilsrir  inorit.  their  kiiowled^^e,  and  their  high  BituatioD 
givr  thi'iii  the  ri<^hr  to.  We  :ire  not  alile  to  subdue  thisBeutimeiiti  8o  delicate  aud 
hoHjiitable,  and  this  ob>tiiinte  resistaiiee,  wliieh  in  a  retincment  of  amiability.  Iti^ 
necessary  that  wn  here  all  inanitest  onr  re «; rets  and  {nid  the  most  coi'dial  tbanVsto 
the  di^tin^iiiifhed  ^^entleiiieu.  who  can  not  at  least  prevent  ob  from  expreasing  oor 
gratitude. 

Dr.  Guillaiinie,  th(»  secretary  ^Ljeneral,  read  theaccount  of  the  previous 
sesMiion  whi(;li  was  adopted.  He  then  presented  letters  and  telegrams 
of  repet  for  inability  to  attend  the  congress.  Among  tbem  were: 
Senator  Ritseher,  of  Lubeck;  J)r.  Motet,  Paris;  Mailamc  Charlotte 
von  Mayer,  Bonn;  ^h\  Arinengol  y  Cornet,  Barcelona;  P.  de  Broca. 
France;  I).  JI.  Delprat,  of  Kotterdam ;  General  Lathrop.  director  of 
the  prison,  Sin<^  Sinjf,  N.  V.;  L.  von  Bar,  professor  at  Gottingen,  and 
L.  i^uilian,  Franee.  The  latter  accompanied  his  letter  with  apamphlett 
in  which  he  recommen<led  the  creation  of  an  international  Prison  Li- 
brary.   This  (piestion  was  referred  to  the  third  section. 

The  hotter  of  Sir  Waltei*  Crofton,  the  originator  of  the  Irish  prison 
system,  was  read  at  length  and  highly  interested  the  assembly.  He 
expressed  his  great  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the  congress  and 
take  part  in  its  work.  JJe  sai<l  that  the  interest  in  penitentiary  ques- 
tions in  England  had  decreased  for  the  reason  that  these  questions  had 
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had  their  solution  in  the  iustitations  of  tbeir  conntry  which  had  given 
satisfactory  resalts.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  it  was  30  years  ago  when 
he  introduced  in  Ireland  the  progressive,  or  good-conduct  system,  which 
had  produced  good  effects  and  yet  had  not  been  adopted  in  England 
until  about  10  years  ago.  If  it  takes  England  so  long  a  time  to  adopt 
a  system  from  one  of  its  kingdoms,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Russia 
has  not  advanced  more  rapidly  in  her  reforms.  He  bears  testi.mouy  to 
the  fact  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Wraskoy  on  Russian  prisons  proves  the 
advance  that  Russia  has  made  in  prison  reform,  and  closed  by  express- 
ing hopes  for  the  success  of  the  congress. 

Mr.  Foinitzky  moved  that  a  dispatch  be  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Orofton,  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  Irish  prison  system,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Mr. 
Wraskoy  supported  the  proposition,  adding  that  he  had  intended  to 
present  it  himself,  and  now  asked  to  include  in  the  motion  the  names 
of  all  persons  invited  who  have  not  been  able  to  attend.  The  proposi- 
tion was  adopted  by  acclamation. 

*  Mr.  Wraskoy  continued  to  speak  and  recalled  the  name  of  the  noted 
men  lost  to  penitentiary  science  since  the  last  session  and  spoke  espec- 
ially of  Mr.  Almquist,  inspector-general  of  the  prisons  of  Sweden,  and 
Baron  Holtzendorff.  On  the  request  of  the  president  the  assembly 
arose  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Dr.  Riggenbach, 
chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  of  Basle,  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  PRESIDKNT  AND  COLLEAGUES :  I  have  learned,  not  withoot  emotion,  that  yes- 
terday, on  the  occasion  of  the  boIcdiu  opening  of  the  congress,  His  Excellency  Mr. 
Galkine- Wraskoy  placed  a  crown  on  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  champion  of  prison 
reform  in  Bnssia.  I  wish  to  speak  of  Walter  Venning,  of  whom  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Salomon,  said  in  his  learned  addrsss  that  ho  joined  to  a  heart  tender  as  a  woman's  a 
will  of  iron  and  an  indefatigable  activity.  I  am  confident  that  every  member  of 
congress  will  love  to  Join  in  rendering  koinage  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  and  his  labors  to  his  work  in  a  time  less  favorable  than  ours.  I  propose 
that  in  thanking  onr  respected  )>resident  for  so  delicate  an  attentioq  and  so  noble  an 
act,  that  the  members  join  in  a  mark  of  respect  by  rising  in  their  scats  in  memory 
of  the  brave  Walter  Venning. 

The  assembly  heartily  united  in  this  manifestation  of  esteem. 

DISCUSSIONS  IN  THE  SECTIONS. 

The  three  sections  began  their  discussions  in  their  respective  halls 
June  16  and  continued  the  same  until  and  including  the  22d,  each  con- 
fining itself  to  the  questions  of  the  programme  appropriate  to  the  sec- 
tion. The  minutes  of  debates  are  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  general 
for  publication  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress. 

The  manner  in  which  these  discussions  were  carried  on  may  be  under- 
stood to  some  extent  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  first  discussion 
on  the  first  or  penal  section.  This  section  opened  Monday,  June  16, 
at  2  p.  m.  Mr.  Spasowicz,  assistant  reporter,  opened  the  discussion  of 
the  first  question  of  the  programme.  He  read  a  prepared  sauvv^^'c^^  ^'l 
the  conclosionsof  Messrs.  Keynaud,  Lamina&e\i^I>t.  ^x»»\>BAi.^  ^m^  ^^^ 
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Tn^aiitzeff,  and  the.  Jui'is[>rii<loucc  Society  of  St.  Pet^rsbarg,  and  sab- 
inittecl  his  conclnHions  by  nio(i«>n.  This  was  followed  by  a  debate  by 
Messrs.  Poustoi'oslew,  Heyiiaud,  Starke,  and  Dreyfus.  There  seemed 
to  be  quite  a  diverp:ence  of  opinion,  Messrs.  Spasowicz,  Poustoroslew, 
and  Starke  pronouncin;:  in  favor  of  lUe  nep^ative,  Messrs.  Beynaad  and 
Dreyfus  on  tiie  contrary  inclined  to  the  afllrmative.  The  president  con- 
sidered that  the  views  as  expressed  could  be  harmonized,  and  suggested 
an  amendment  whicli  was  made,  and  thus  amended  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Spasowicz  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  section.  As  the  reso- 
lution is  in  substance  embraced  in  the  conclusions  of  the  general  as- 
sembly it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  it  here. 

The  assistant  reporter  was  authorized  to  present  the  conclnsions 
reached  to  the  general  assembly. 

Then  the  second  question  of  the  [trogramme  was  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Sliosberg,  assistant  reimrter,  gave  a  summary'  of  the  re- 
ports of  Messrs.  Ileintze,  Canonico,  Lilienthal,  Motet^  and  Baer,  and 
presented  and  moved  his  resolution  of  conclusions.  Then  followed* 
speaking  on  the  motion  by  Messrs.  Woulfert,  Canonico,  Brusa,  Pesoina, 
Galovinsky,  Neckliondoff,  and  Drill.  The  discussion  was  not  completed 
at  the  time  of  adjournment  and  was  to  be  continued  the  following  day. 

In  this  way  the  working  hours  from  the  IGth  to  the  2Lst,  inclusive, 
were  occupied  by  the  discussions  of  the  sections,  generally  in  the  fore- 
noons when  conclusions  were  adoj)ted  which  were  presented  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  the  afternoons  and  there  were  again  discussed,  some- 
times amended  and  then  adopted.  To  give  even  a  summary  of  these 
debates,  which  were  often  animated  and  able,  would  require  consider- 
able space.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  the  debates  would  show  as 
well  as  the  preliminary  reports  and  the  conference  addresses  the 
better  formulated  and  niatnrer  ideas  regarding  [tenitentiary  science. 
Hence  the  conference  addresses  in  full  or  in  abstract  have  been  given 
in  this  report,  and  some  of  the  reports  and  abridgements  of  others  on 
some  of  the  more  important  questions  in  each  of  the  sections,  penal,  re- 
formatory, and  preventive.  Tliese  will  show  to  some  extent  the  ten- 
dency of  European  thought  in  the  development  of  penal  sciencse,  a  sub- 
ject that  has  attra(*tions  for  a  very  few,  but  which  has  an  im|K)rtance  it 
would  be  wrll  if  all  iipi  orcein  ted. 

Tlie  conferences  W4Te  generally  h<»]d  in  the  evening.  Some  were 
omitted  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  fuHl  time  for  more  by  reason  of 
the  banquets  and  other  courtesies  4'Xtended  to  the  members.  These 
conferences  were  of  special  value  as  they  brought  out  conspicuously  the 
subject  considered,  and  led  to  maturei*  deliberation  of  the  question  dis- 
cussed. 

First  SnoTioN— Pj:nal. — Qiestion  2. 

DR.   MOTET  ON   IN'Tr)XrCATIOX   AND   CRIME. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Dr.  A.  Motet,  medical  expert  of  the 
tribunal  and  the  conjrt  of  Paris.    'Rxe,  A\\\?\\  \iVv\w(3LVA^  oil  VVkfe  ^Mtbor  en- 
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titles  his  words  to  special  weight,  and  his  paper  is  reproduced  in  full. 
He  writes  on  the  second  question  of  the  first  section  as  follows : 

The  alarmiD^  progress  of  inteniperance  has  become  for  modern  society  a  subject  of 
grave  anxiety.  On  all  sides  wo  seek  for  some  means  to  arrest  the  overwhelming 
march  of  an  evil  which  strikes  at  the  same  time  the  individual,  the  family,  and  so- 
ciety. The  eitbrts  of  goveruiuents  on  one  side  and  of  temperance  associations  on  the 
other  have  secured  only  incomplete  resalts.  Must  we  seek  in  special  legislation 
severe  penalties  against  drunkenness  as  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  takes  on  the  pro- 
portions of  a  scourge  f  This  is  the  question  that  the  commission  of  organization  of 
the  Prison  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg  has  i)resented  for  consideration. 

The  reply  would  be  easy,  if  it  related  to  simple  intoxication  or  to  habitual  drunk- 
enness, to  those  persons  who  in  England  or  in  America  are  known  as  "  habitual  drunk- 
ards." But  the  couHumiition  of  alcohol  of  conmierce  has  singularly  mo<litie<l  the 
character  of  intempcranre  for  nearly  half  a  century.  For  the  reeling  drunkard, 
filling  the  street  with  his  songs,  more  noisy  than  dangerous,  is  substituted  the  alco- 
holist,  undergoing  poisonous  and  often  convulsive  action  from  alcoholic  liquors  of  all 
species,  as  varied  in  their  names  as  in  their  composition,  all  alike  t<errible  in  their 
eflectvM.  The  tlrRt  gorges  himself  with  wine ;  his  stomach,  revolting  against  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  liquids,  expels  them,  there  are  increased  urinary  secretions,  and 
sleep,  profound  and  heavy,  terminates  a  debivuch  without  grave  consequences.  The 
second  drinks  less,  but  what  he  drinks  is  bad. 

The  drunkard  tends  more  nnd  more  to  become  quarrelsome,  aggressive,  brutal,  and 
the  number  of  assaults  by  persons  intoxicated  has  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  intoxication  is  more  rapid  and  more  profound  the  question 
is  singularly  complicated  ;  it  presents  itself  under  a  double  aspect — that  of  the  necea- 
sary  repression  of  a  vice  which  has  become  a  social  danger,  and  that  of  the  valuation 
of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  state  of  the  individual  whom  the  law  should 
reach. 

It  appears,  then,  ditficult  to  us,  to-day,  to  reduce  to  simple  terms  a  question  which 
admits  extended  unfolding.  The  legiHlature  should  not  neglect  to  examine  all  points 
of  the  problem,  at  the  risk  of  allowing,  in  practice,  most  serious  diflicultitfs  to  arise. 
Without  pretending  to  formulate  a  solution,  in  a  penal  point  of  view,  we  believe  that 
we  would  do  a  useful  work  in  ]>resenting  to  the  ])rison  congress  some  general  consid- 
erations upon  the  various  conditions  of  alcoholism, ''  which  clinical  study  hiis  enabled 
ns  to  distinguish,  one  from  the  other. 

If  the  French  law  is  mute  on  the  question  of  excuse  drawn  from  the  state  of  in- 
toxication of  the  author  of  the  crime  or  misdemeauors.  if  there  be  no  iixed  law,  the 
Judges  in  the  mean  time  have  shown  according  to  the  circumstances  more  or.  leas 
severity,  and  the  court  of  appeals  has  several  times  spoken  in  the  line  of  energetic 
rt*pression.  In  the  works  of  our  jurists,  our  criminal  law  writers,  there  are  not  less 
than  two  very  ditVenmt  currents  of  opinion.  The  one  takes  no  account  of  the  intoxi- 
cation and  systematically  considers  only  the  otfense;  the  other,  more  indulgent,  se^^s 
in  the  delinquent  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  an  irresponsible  agent,  an  unconscious 
iLacliine.  Others,  linally,  establishing  varieties  in  the  degree,  in  the  form  of  intoxi- 
cation, mitigat>e  more  or  less  the  criminal  charact<.'r  of  the  act  and  exonerate  the  ac- 
cused from  a  ]>art,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  the  penalty. 

By  the  indulgent  the  state  of  intoxication  is  considered  as  one  of  transient  mental 
alienation;  they  show  the  existing  analogies  between  the  phenomena  of  drunken- 
ness and  those  which  are  usually  met  in  mania  or  in  general  paralysis;  that  intoxi- 
cation is  simply  nn  error. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  possible  to  compare  the  drunken  with  the  insane.  ''Fools 
do  not  wish  "  to  intoxicate  themselves;  it  is  necessary  to  desire  it.  The  insane  often 
undergoes  without  sense  an  evil  he  has  no  power  to  withdraw  from.  The  drunkard, 
on  the  contrary,  has  sought  and  produced  intoxication;  his  uve\it^\  ^^iK.\)\\K^'9i^^^'v\Sk^* 
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paired  temporarily  by  a  cause  which  has  none  of  the  fatality  of  hereditaiy  predUh 
positioDBy  degeneration,  etc. 

For  othere,  tbo  attentive  examination  of  the  fact«  has  led  them  to  examine  if  at 
the  moment  of  the  commission  of  the  offense  the  intoxication  was  complete  or  in- 
complete. 

And  dititinguishing  three  degrees,  they  considered  as  responsible,  that  is  to  say, 
punishable,  those  who  had  reached  only  the  iirat  degree  of  intoxication  ;  they  ezten- 
nated  the  responsibility  of  those  who  had  reached  the  second  degree,  and  admitted  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  third.    This  was  the  doctrine  of  Friedrich  and  of  Hoffbaner. 

In  practice,  these  distinctions  above  all  tliose  between  the  first  and  second  ars 
nearly  impossible  to  justify.  Mark  has  said  this,  and  all  those  who  are  occnpicd  with 
these  special  studies  agree  that  they  lead  to  nothing  certain.  "  Theoretically  "  said 
Lentz,  *'  we  can  establish  this  division  of  intoxication  into  three  saccessive  periodic 
bat  practically  and  especially  in  medical  jurisprudence,  these  divisions  can  have  no 
value  and  coukl  not  serve  to  fix  the  limita  we  seek." 

Where  then  can  we  find  the  elements  of  a  rigorous  scientific  estimate  of  the  men- 
tal condition  of  the  delinquent  alcoholist  T  When  will  magistrates  be  permitted  to 
inflict  on  him  a  Just  penalty  T  When  should  they  consider  him  guiltless  of  a  criminal 
actr 

Theqnestion  is  the  most  delicate,  the  most  difficult  to  decide.  It  is  a  diflScnlt 
question  for  medical  ex|)erts,  and  we  must  sny  that  it  isimi>ossibleto  famish  a  form- 
ula which  can  bo  applied  to  all  cases.  It  is  only  by  an  individnal  examination,  ex- 
tending to  the  entire  mental  history  of  the  delinquent  in  the  state  of  intoxication, 
that  one  can  arrive  at  a  positive  opinion.  It  is  in  proceeding  this  way  that  medical 
experts  have  been  led  to  btndy  intoxication  under  two  aspects,  very  plain,  very  clear, 
and  to  distinguish  simple  from  ]mthological  intoxication. 

Simple  intoxication  is  that  which  prostrates  a  man,  otherwise  healthy,  aft«r  alco- 
holic excess.  We  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  on  the  varieties  of  simple  drunkenness, 
although  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  agent  plays  a  great  r61o  in  the  evolution  of  pos- 
sible accidents.  Wo  hold  to  this  precis4>  determination — that  temporary  drunkenness 
may  be  avoided  by  individuals.  Hence  the  net  is  voluntary  and  the  consequences 
are  chargeable  to  intoxication  whether  or  not  the  drunkenness  be  habitual.  The 
magistrates  can  then  proportion  the  punishment  to  the  antecedents  of  the  prisoner. 
But  should  we  hold  to  tbese  elementary  ideus  T  We  think  not.  It  is  pro|»«r  to  inquire 
if  drunkenness  is  produced  in  conditions  such  as  the  delinquent  undergoes  without 
having  sought  it.  We  have  had  to  examine  ^ieveral  individuals  in  special  conditions; 
one,  among  others,  a  bntelier  boy,  who  descended  to  the  cellar  with  his  employer  to  pat 
a  barrel  of  wine  into  bottles.  The  alcoholic  vapors  intoxicated  him.  He  was  certain 
ho  was  not  drunk.  When  he  ascended  and  the  air  struck  him  ho  suddenly  became 
affected  by  the  ulcobol.  One  of  his  comrades  joked  him,  and  he  Hew  into  a  passion, 
and  seizing  a  knife  on  the  stall  wounded  his  companion,  fortunately,  slightly.  Being 
arrested  he  subniittod  to  an  (examination,  and  we  had  no  hesitation  in  considering  his 
intoxication  as  accidental  and  involuntary.  Our  opinion  was  accepted  by  the  judges 
who  n'ere  familiar  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Induced  intoxication  is  not  lessim- 
portant  to  determine,  and  if  the  examination  is  more  delicate  than  in  the  preceding 
case,  it  is  not  impossible  in  the  mean  time  to  establiHh  the  fact  that  the  delinquent 
has  undergone  a  training  in  which  his  will  had  no  ])art.  It  is  true  that  these  cases 
are  rare,  as  well  as  those  in  which  drnnkenneHS  is  premeditated,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  criminal  has  sought  in  alcoholic  excitement  the  resolution  he  would  not  have  had 
without  it. 

We  should  indicate  the  distinctions.  They  seem  to  us  to  command  the  greatest  re. 
serve  in  the  formula  of  an  article  of  the  penal  code  which  specially  relates  to  intoxica- 
tion. In  France,  Chauveau,  Fau.stin  Il<31ie,  Rossi  and  Le  Sellyer,  consider  that  the 
man  who  commits  a  crime  or  a  iniMlenicanor  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  may  well  be 
civilly  responsible  for  the  damage  which  he  has  caused  by  his  negligence  or  impradenoe^ 
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bot  according  to  these  writers  he  would  not  be  criminally  liable.  Bnt  this  opinion 
has  never  been  accepted  by  the  court  of  appeals.  *'  Dninkenness  is  a  voluntary  and 
reprebensible  fact,  and  it  can  never  constitute  an  excuse  which  morality  or  law  will 
accept.'*  Mark  and  Tardieu  are  of  this  opinion.  It  is  also  ours.  Simple  intoxication 
is  punisbablCi  because  it  can,  if  unpunished,  begin  to-morrow  the  same  excesses  of 
which  the  consequences  will  be  to  compromise  again  the  interests  of  society  and  indi- 
viduals. Also  we  prefer  the  silence  of  the  French  law.  It  permits  the  judges  to 
estimate  the  mental  condition  of  the  delinqueut,  to  determine  the  form  and  intensity 
of  the  drunkenness  and  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  agent.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet 
persons  of  defective  cerebral  organization,  whose  condition  on  one  side  is  attrib- 
able  to  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  on  the  other  to  mental  defects  of  the  accused  whose 
resistance  to  alcohol  is  less  than  in  one  who  has  an  organization  less  imperfect.  We 
do  not  wish  to  say  that  these  persons  will  always  be  irrespouRible  for  offenses  com- 
mitted by  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  There  are  uiaoy  among  them  who  know 
that  they  can  not  drink  without  danger.  They  should  not  expose  themselves  to 
alcoholic  intoxication.  But  there  are  many  also  whoso  moral  and  meutal  debase- 
ment especially  diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  appetite  for  alcoholic  drinks.  They 
are  found  on  the  bonndary,  which  is  not  well  defined,  between  simple  and  patholog- 
ical intoxication. 

Pathological  intoxication.  This  kind  of  intemperance  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
this,  that  the  preexisting  morbid  condition  added  to  the  usual  symptoms,  acntely 
Aggi'&^'i^ted  by  alcohol,  assumes  a  character  immediately  dangerous.  According  to 
the  expresHion  of  Leotz  **  alcohol  lights  the  fire  whose  ravages  will  be  more  extended 
in  proportion  as  the  materials  upon  which  it  feeds  are  more  combustible.'' 

And  there  exist  besides  insane,  properly  called,  imbeciles  and  epileptics,  with  whom 
drunkenness  is  especially  deplorable,  a  numerous  class  of  degenerare  persons,  bearing 
heavily  the  burden  of  pathological  heredity,  capricious  in  thfir ideas  and  in  their  acts. 
These  are  true  maladies  in  whifh  the  intoxicatin;;)^  action  of  alcohol  manifests 
itself  more  frequently  by  dangerous  iuipuises.  These  are  the  unbalanced,  the 
hereditary  drunkards,  who  cause  the  most  serious  embarrassment.  We  repeat  here 
what  we  have  had  occasion  to  write  and  to  8ay  many  times  already,  that  for  these 
alcoholists  of  a  special  kind  of  whom  we  mark  the  uniformity,  suffering  from  meutal 
disability  without  power  to  formulate  fixed  conclusions,  it  is  as  impossible  to  take 
severe  judicial  measures  as  lasting  administrative  action  in  the  present  state  of  leg- 
islation. If  they  are  confined  in  an  asylum  they  are  cured  from  the  attack  which 
exhausts  itself  as  soon  as  the  poison  is  eliminated.  Cured  from  a  transient  mental 
trouble,  they  ask  to  be  discharged,  or  often  interested  but  impnuleut  friends  make 
the  request  and  the  physician  of  the  asylum  is  not  authorized  to  refuse.  He  yields, 
regretting  his  inability  ;  he  foresees  the  early  retarn,  perhaps,  of  the  same  disorders 
under  the  iufinence  of  the  same  cause,  and  the  law  does  not  permit  him  to  extend 
protection,  social  defense. 

It  is  for  this  class  of  alcoholized  delinquents  that  we  desire  the  adoption  of  more 
severe  measures,  those  which  are  possible  to  take  to-day,  but  J  dare  not  insist,  fearing 
to  call  up  an  order  of  considerations  foreign  to  the  programme  of  the  commission  of 
congress,  which  is  less  occupied,  if  we  understand  it  well,  with  the  administrative, 
than  with  the  judicial  and  penal  question  of  intemperanee. 

The  considerations  which  we  submit  to  the  congress  havo  aimed,  abuvo  all,  to  sop-* 
arate  simple  from  pathological  intoxicatiim.     We  have  perhaps  treated  the  question 
more  as  a  physician  than  as  a  lawyer.    We  have  to  excuse  ourselves  for  want  of 
sufficient  ability  for  easily  putting  things  in  the  proper  place.    However,  we  be- 
lieve we  are  authorized  to  present  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  In  the  interest  of  social  order,  of  family  protection,  of  individual  preservation, 
voluntary  intoxication  should  be  considered  as  a  misdemeanor  and  severely  repressed 
with  increase  of  punishment  in  the  case  of  relapse. 
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2.  Tlie  habitual  drnnkani  slioiild  be  deprived  of  IiIh  civil  rij^hU  and  his  remoTal 
from  oftice  flhonld  he  secured  hy  tlie  inihlic  minister.  And  as  a  corollary  we  add  that 
peraons  affected  by  deliriouHattackH,  active  or  snbactive,  from  alcoholic  intosEication, 
should  be  maintained  in  a  special  eHtablishnient  during  a  long  time.  Their  discharge 
shouhlbe  postponed  until  every  trace  of  intoxication  has  disappeared  aud  an  early 
relapse  will  not  be  feared. 

To  give  to  our  thought  a  more  definite  form  we  will  say  : 

Drunkenness  is  punishable,  an  well  ns  misdemeanors  or  crimes  committed  under  its 
influence,  when  it  is  classed  as  simple  and  when  it  is  manifestly  in  the  power  of  the 
delinquent  to  avoid  it. 

It  is  punishable  with  increase  of  punishment  wheu  the  intoxication  has  been  sooght 
to  incite  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

Drunkenness  is  punishable,  but  with  a  degree  of  mitigation  which  belongs  to  the 
magistrate  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  feeble  intelligence  whose  ability  to 
resist  alcoholic  desires  is diniinisht^d  by  the  inferior  condition  of  their  mental  organ iza^ 
tiou.  They  should  not  be  exculpated  when  they  know  that  they  can  not  drink  with- 
out danger,  and  this  is  the  case  more  frequently  than  is  supposed. 

Crimes  or  misdemeanors  can  not  be  punished  when  they  are  committed  dnring  de- 
lirium, acute  or  subacute,  from  a  paroxism  of  alcoholism.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case 
of  chronic  alcoholism,  when  the  definite  cerebral  injuries  have  compromised  the  integ- 
rity of  the  organ  and  determined  the  durable  disorder  of  its  functions. 

Mr.  TaDcred  Canoiilco,  au  euiiuent  senator  of  the  KiDgdom  of  Italy, 
and  one  of  the  most  able  and  prominent  members  of  the  congress, 
presented  a  lengthy  report  on  the  second  question  of  the  first  section. 
The  following  are  the  conclusions  on  penal  legislation  affecting  intem- 
perance which  he  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  congress: 

1.  Intoxication  in  itself  can  never  bo  punished  when  it  is  involuntary  or  acci- 
dental. 

When  voluntary  intoxication  is  public  it  should  be  punished  as  dangerous  to  mo- 
rality and  public  tranquility,  and  the  degree  of  the  punishment  should  be  higher 
when  the  intoxication  is  habitual. 

Public  intoxication,  by  itself,  although  voluntary,  does  not  have  the  real  character 
of  a  misdemenuor ;  it  constitutes  only  an  offense,  and  should  be  punished  by  police 
penalties  only. 

These  penalties  should  also  be  applied  to  those  who  voluntarily  exhibit  a  drunken 
man  in  public,  ns  well  as  wiiie-»lio)>  krepiTs  who  give  alcoholic  drinks  to  men  who 
are  plainly  drunk,  or  to  childr«*u  who  arc  evidently  under  14  years  of  age. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  conimiHsion  of  a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor  while  intoxicated: 
When  the  intoxication  is  complfti',  if  it  is  involuntary  or  accidental,  the  agent  is 
never  ])eually  reKponsihle.  If  it  \h  voluntary,  and  more  so  if  it  is  habitual,  aud  the 
agent  had  not  contemplated  tho  criminal  act  before  iiit^ixiration,  the  crime  or  misde- 
meanor committed  during  thointoxication  should  be  charged  «ind  punished  as  the 
result  of  an  error. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  agent  had  projocted  the  crime  or  misdemeanor  before  that 
time  and  if  ho  became  intoxicated  to  commit  the  offense  or  to  make  an  excuse  for  it, 
the  crime  or  misdemeanor  should  be  ])unished  as  the  result  of  fraud,  but  with  a  pun- 
ishment considerably  less  than  the  ordinary  penalty. 

Wben  intoxication  is  incomplete,  the  crime  or  misilemeanor  coramitte<l  at  the  time 
is  chargeable  as  an  offense,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  in  complete  drnnkeunesa.  It 
does  not  matter  if  the  intoxication  has  bron  voluntary  or  involuntary,  if  in  the  case 
of  voluntary  intoxication  the  agent  has  contemplated  the  criminal  act  before  intoxi- 
cation. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  determine  the  extent  of  decrease  in  the  usual  punishment,  it  ifl 
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iflBce«8ary  to  eatimaU)  cilhor  the  dt^^j^reo  oi  iutoxication  or  the  cooperation  of  the  will 
in  the  act  of  intoxicatioti,  and  of  the  voluntary  use  made  of  drnnkenDess  as  a  moans 
to  faciliato  the  perpetration  of  the  projected  crime. 

Senator  Canonico,  after  stating  his  conclufiions,  adds  the  following  at 
the  close  of  his  discourse : 

Sach  is  the  solution  which  I  submit  to  the  congress  on  the  qaestion  of  penal  lef^is- 
lation  relative  to  intemperance.  But  we  should  not  forj^et  that  the  law  can  only  give 
general  dircctious  in  fixing  clearly  the  basis  of  essential  right  for  each  conviction.  It 
belongs  to  the  judges  to  seize  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  to  apply  it  properly  in  each  in- 
dividual case.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  a  state  ia  assured 
when  it  has  good  laws.  Good  laws  are  necessary,  without  doubt,  but  that  is  not  all. 
The  true  guaranty  of  the  regular  and  salutary  operation  of  social  authority  is  in 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  public  officers.  The  law  is  made  for  man,  that  ia 
to  say,  for  a  moral  being,  one  iu  his  nature  but  multiplied  in  his  individual  variety. 
The  law  can  not  become  a  vital  clement  of  society  except  in  the  different  special  cases 
it  is  applied  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  different  conditions  of  each  x^orson. 
And  this  can  not  be  done  in  ])enal  matters,  except  by  magistrates  who  are  them- 
selves  the  living  incarnation  of  law,  who  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  positive  law,  to 
a  right  sentiment  of  its  spirit,  to  zeal  for  justice  and  public  security,  unite  a 
sincere  and  impartial  love  for  the  man  whom  they  are  called  to  judge,  so  that  they  will 
not  couMider  in  a<lvan(>e  each  prisoner  as  an  enemy  of  society,  but  retain  the  liberty 
to  recognize  cases  which  are  not  uncommon,  where  the  accused  is  more  unfortunate 
than  guilty. 

The  commission  of  the  Jurispradence  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  pre- 
sented numerous  reports  on  the  various  questions  submitted.  Mr.  Slios* 
berj?,  advocate,  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  behalf  of  that  commission)  pre- 
sented a  report  on  the  second  question. 

The  following  are  his  conclusions : 

1.  The  state  of  intoxication,  considered  in  itself,  should  not  constitute  a  crime ;  it 
only  calls  for  repression  where  it  is  accompanied  by  violations  of  order,  safety,  and 
good  manners. 

2.  The  utility  of  legislative  provisions  establishing  measures  of  restraint  in  regard 
to  subjects  continually  or  habitually  given  to  drunkenness  should  not  be  denied; 
the  provisions  having  only  a  repressive  character  for  those  cases  where  there  is 
habitual  intoxication,  the  person  will  then  become  a  public  charge  or,  above  all,  will 
become  a  beggar  or  a  drunkard. 

3.  It  is  urgent  that  the  ])roprietors  of  retail  wine  shops  shonld  be  held  responsible 
for  the  sale  of  strong  liquors  to  individuals  who  are  manifestly  already  intoxicated. 

4.  The  state,  of  intoxication  can  affect  the  punishment  as  an  extenuating  circnm- 
Htance,  but  the  criminal  law  should  not  give  a  general  definition  in  cases  of  this 
kind ;  it  deals  only  with  general  provisions  concerning  the  punishments  and  the  cir- 
cumHtances  on  which  they  dL'[)end. 

r>.  The  condition  of  the  <1runkard  should  never  aggravat-e  the  punishment,  except  in 
the  case  of  intoxication  premeditated  for  the  purpose  of  committing  an  olfense. 

Mr.  Charles  Baer,  counselor  of  the  Oberlandesgericht  in  Garlsrabe, 
closes  his  report  or  address  ou  the  first  part  of  the  second  qaestion  ot 
the  first  section  with  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Intoxication  can  not  be  considered  as  a  general  excuse  for  crime. 

2.  Except  where  the  intoxication  is  bronght  on  by  design,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting a  premeditated  crime,  and  where  the  criminal  resnlt  of  the  intoxication  coaldL 
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have  been  foreseen,  the  penal  reHponsibility  of  the  delinquent  can  not  be  admitted  if 
the  intoxication  suppresses  tbe  free  will  of  the  author  of  the  crime.  The  fact  that 
intoxication  is  chargeable  to  the  fault  of  the  latter  modifies  nothing  in  principle. 

I  do  not  discuss  the  controverted  question  whether  it  can  be  admitted  that  free 
Willis  excluded  by  the  complete  disorder  of  the  senses  whiU^  consciousness  exists,  or 
whether  free  will  is  excluded  by  the  suppression  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  desira- 
ble that  this  question  should  be  regulated  by  law,  because  such  solution  by  the  leg- 
islature could  never  prevent  that  of  the  quedtion  of  free  will  and  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness by  the  courts  in  a  manner  free  from  all  legislative  inflnenoe. 

3.  If  we  treat  intoxication  as  ''delictum  sui  generis,'' occasioned  by  the  fanltof 
the  drinker  and  instigating  otTenses,  these  offenses  committed  in  a  state  of  drunken- 
ness and  irresponsibility  chargeable  to  the  offender  can  not  l>e  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  themselves,  and  only  as  natural  circumstances  to  induence  the  extent  of  the 
punishment. 

4.  Accidental  intoxication,  not:  chargeable  to  the  drinker,  exdades  culpability. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  tbe  second  question  relative  to  mitigation  or 
aggravation  of  the  penalty  when  tbe  crime  has  been  committed  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness,  Mr.  Baer  spoke  also  at  some  length. 

Second  Section— Question  6. 

mr.  brockway  on  incorrigibility. 

^^  Are  we  at  liberty  to  declare  any  criminals  or  delinquents  to  be  in- 
corrigible, and,  if  so,  what  means  should  bo  used  to  protect  society 
against  them  f  ^ 

Complete  protection  against  incorrigible  criminals  requires  that  their  crimes  shall 
not  only  cease,  but  that  they  shall  exert  no  evil  iniluenoe  for  crimes  by  others,  and 
that  they  shall  be  restniiucd  in  such  a  manner  that  no  public  expense  is  incurred. 
To  incapacitate  by  de-stroying  tbem  would  certainly  ufTord  i)rotection  as  against  their 
further  crimes,  and,  once  accoiiiplishi'd,  would  ri'licvo  society  from  any  further  cost 
for  their  maintenauco.;  but,  possibly,  the  evil  effect  of  life-takin<j;  for  incorrigibility 
mif;ht  provo  worse  than  io  permit  rhoin  to  live  and  pursue  their  criminal  calling. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  tbat  a  frotiuent  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  for 
crimes  has  a  dobusiiig  effect  upon  society  at  largn,  and  we  are  not  at  all  snre  that  the 
fact  of  iucorri;;ibility  should  bo  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  mental  defect  or 
alH'rratiou  in  the  criniinal.  lu  which  ease,  it  may  be  said  that  the  state  of  public 
seutinuMit  whieli,  insensiblo  or  inditrereiit  to  the  cruoUy  of  it,  destroys  the  life  of  in- 
corrigible  eriuiinals,  would  also  put  to  death  the  incurably  insane  and  remediless  de- 
fectives of  every  kind,  indicating  thus  a  state  of  barharisni  favorable  to  crimes,  the 
crimes  and  the  criminals  iu  turn  actually  contributing  to  the  public  sentiment  that 
produces  them. 

Crime  is  savagery  projected  into  civilization,  but  it  iscivilization  its«df  that  classi- 
fies as  crimes  the  cruelty,  brutality,  and  robbery  which,  in  a  ditlerent  state  of  so- 
ciety, would  be  tolerated  without  complaint.  Civilization,  while  seeking  to  repress 
crime,  does  at  the  same  time  greatly  multiply  the  incentives  to  it,  and  by  the  competi- 
tion and  inequalities  of  life  actually  creates  here  and  there  conditions  favorable  to 
the  profluction  of  criminals.  If,  then,  crime  is  inevitable,  it  is  of  necessity  inex- 
tricable, and  so  there  can  noi  be  of  course  any  coin])lete  protection  from  incorrigible 
criminals.  If  it  is  impossible,  as  it  is  unwise,  to  utterly  destroy  incorrigibles,  then 
they  should  be  restrained  by  their  iinj>risoument. 

It  is  believed,  from  the  best  information  at  hand,  that  the  doportation  of  crimi- 
jdaIb  to  coDvict  colonies  is  not  the  l>est  impcittouuieut.*,  ind^^  to  such  as  have  luid 
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opportnnity  only  to  observe  the  operation  of  the  system  from  a  distance,  it  seems  an 
nnreasonable  one,  and  amnsing  that  it  has  been  so  extensively  in  nse.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  deportation  is  to  dotor  others  from  crimes  through  fear  of  severing,  by  this 
penalty,  the  attachment  of  inhabitation,  it  can  hardly  be  effective  with  the  incor- 
rigible class  of  criminals,  becanse  they,  as  a  class,  are  not  very  strongly  bonnd  to 
place  and  home.  They  go  away  with  gladness,  or  at  least  with  indifference^  if  they 
are  only  jonrneying  to  now  and  untried  surroundings.  It  is  probable  also  that  the 
desire  to  resume  their  associations  with  boon  companions  and  even  criminal  associ- 
ates already  sent  out  to  the  criminal  colony,  having  in  some  sense  prepared  the 
way,  may  be  attractive,  and  with  the  criminally  inclined  class  in  society  may  often 
prove  an  iucentive  to  actual  crime.  Wo  are  told,  too,  that  the  best  administration 
of  convict  colonies  has  not,  in  the  history  of  them,  very  completely  prevented 
crimes  by  incoriigible  criminals  -not  even  during  their  period  of  colonial  imprison- 
ment. Moreover,  if  the  conditions  of  imprisonment  do  not  actually  increase  crim- 
inal tendencies,  it  is  scarcely  i)ossible  that  any  effective  repression  is  maintained ; 
in  which  case  imprisonment  in  colonics  Ctin  not  contribute  to  diminish  the  danger  of 
fresh  crimes  by  the  criminal  on  his  release. 

Any  good  degree  of  protection  from  incorrigible  criminals  by  their  imprisonment, 
whether  imprisoned  at  home  or  abroad,  must  include,  (a)  that  they  be  sentenced 
under  the  so-called  indeterminate  sentence  principles;  {h)  that  they  be  contined  in 
prisons  separate  from  the  corrigible  class;  (c)  that  they  be  kept  mainly  within  a 
prison  inolosure  with  the  least  possible  opportnnity  to  communicate  with  outside 
persons  or  to  know  of  current  public  affairs;  (d)  that  when  the  public  sentiment  is 
enlightened  enough  to  allow  it  they  shall  be  employed  at  productive  work,  carried 
on  for  the  earnings  of  it,  and  (e)  the  restraint  and  treatment  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected should  be  that  which  affords  the  best  public  protectiou  without  having  any 
regard  to  pur}K)se  of  punishment,  whether  retributive  or  deterrent. 

Tlie  proposed  separate  prisons  for  incorrigibles  would  naturally  form  the  lowest 
condition  for  the  convicts  of  a  State — the  lowest  in  a  graduated  series  of  prison  estab- 
lishments. It  is  not  difficult  to  organize  and  conduct  such  a  prison  so  as  t^  insure 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  safe  custody  of  the  criminals,  but  to  avoid  an  evil  in- 
fluence of  this  prison  upon  the  corrigible  convicts  undergoing  reformative  treatment 
in  the  prisons  of  a  higher  grade  is  not  so  easily  accomplished.  Unquestionably  it 
18  true  that  the  incentives  to  improvement  supplied  to  the  better  class  of  prisoners 
by  what  must  of  necessity  l>e  painfully  sustained  effort-^  and  activities  are  likely  to 
be  considerably  neutralized  by  the  attractions  of  ease  and  quietness  of  convicts  con- 
fined in  the  prisons  for  incorrigibles,  where  efforts  for  their  betterment  are  much  re- 
laxed or  abandoned,  since  by  bad  conduct  and  consequent  transfer  to  the  prisons 
for  incorrigibles  relief  may  be  had  from  the  exactions  of  reformative  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  privation  and  hardships,  intro- 
duced and  intended  solely  to  counteract  such  an  effect,  will,  in  the  absence  of 
a  real  benevolent  purpose,  be  serviceable.  Such  hardships  excite,  both  with  the 
criminals  and  with  the  public  at  large,  first,  sympathy  with  the  sufferer;  then  pity; 
and  oft«n  a  feeling  of  bitterness  toward  the  government— a  feeling  which  is, 
wherever  it  exists,  opposed  to  the  reformation  of  criminals  and  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  society.  For  such  reasons,  and  because  the  selection  of  incorrigible  crim- 
inals must  probably  include  among  them  some  who  are  corrigible,  this  separate  prison 
for  the  lowest  class  of  criminals  should,  like  the  prisons  of  a  better  grade,  compel  the 
prisoner  to  pursue  the  processes  of  improving  themselves,  even  though  no  reforma- 
tions are  expected  to  be  accomplished  among  them.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  such 
processes  should  be  enforced:  The  prisoner  must  be  employed  at  productive  work, 
so  organized  that  he  is  obliged  to  earn  the  esnentials  of  his  own  subsistence;  earning 
what  he  has  to  live  upon,  and,  within  due  limits,  having  for  himself  what  he  earns. 
Most  stringent  disciplinary  regulations  should  be  enforced — regulations  that  reach 
to  very  minute  matters,  to  the  personal  habits  and  bearings  of  each,  and  to  prevent 
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to  the  utmoflt  all  comtniinicatinn  with  each  other  and  with  any  person  outside  of  the 
priMou.  It  18  import  ant,  also,  that  these  pri?(oneni  »hoaid  be  subjected  to  intellect  oil 
e<liicatioiiaI  tankM,  to  lie  j^radiiated  to  the  uiaximniu  capacity  of  each,  res|>ectivelf. 
As  tit  the  parti«'iiliir  prismi  HyHtem  lH*Ht  for  the  iniprisonnieut  of  iucorri;;ibles,  there 
may  be  ^ood  proimdN  for  ])referriii^  the  cellular  Hystem  to  any  other,  but,  letit  such  ■ 
conco«Nion  lie  uiiNunderNtcMid,  it  is  here  accompanied  with  the  declaration  that  the 
cellular  syHtcni  is  not  preferable  for  the  treatment  of  corri);lblc  criminals,  for  their 
reformation  and  their  proper  preparation  for  the  duties,  the  temptations,  and  the 
competitions  of  Hurcessful  citizenship  after  their  release  from  prison. 

While  so  little  is  known  of  the  philosophy  of  forming  and  reforming  moral  char- 
act  er,  there  nee<l  be  no  honitation  in  alHrmin^  that  some  criminals  are  incorrigible. 
Whenever  it  shall  be  possible  to  completely  correct  the  cnx>kedne.ss  of  all  criminals, 
then  it  will  be  possible  also  to  prevent  the  committing  of  crimes:  and  when  crimen 
are  altogether  prevented  we  shall  have  an  ideal  state  of  society— a  very  millennial 
piiriod  begun.  Such  a  con*«umniation  can  scarcely  l»e  expected  in  our  day,  if  only  the 
rate  of  previous  pnigress  is  to  be  maintained.  l\\  after  nearly  nineteen  centuries  of 
human  society  gcstnnt  with  the  proclaimed  principles  of  divine  Fatherhood  and  hu- 
man bn)therhood,  there  is  nothing  better  to  show  than  the  seltishuess,  the  inequalitieii, 
the  wretchedness  of  human  sutlVriug,  and  the  legalized  crimes  of  class  against  class 
that  i-hnrarterize  our  civilization,  then,  surely,  the  millennium  is  not  at  hand,  ideal 
society  is  remote,  crime  is  likely  to  continue,  and  some  criminals  must  remain  incor- 
rigible.   And  does  not  all  experience  with  crimiuaW  confirm  such  a  conclusion  ? 

TiiiH  sixth  qiH-Mtion  might  be  disposed  of  in  a  single  sentence,  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  incorrigible  criminals  against  whom  society  can  have  no  complete  protcr- 
tion,  and  that  the  best  dispoMtion  of  these  is  to  perpetually  imprison  them.  But  by 
what  test  shall  it  be  determined  that  particular  criminals  may  be  properly  consigned 
to  the  incorrigible  class? 

Tlie  true  answer  to  this  interrogatory  is  intricate  if  not  impossible.  Certain  of 
them  are  easily  discoverable,  but  not  all.  8nr|)risi*s  await  every  searcher  in  thid 
field.  The  incorrigible  of  to-day  may  turn  our,  when  released,  to  be  the  safe  citizen, 
and  the  most  promising  i^riMUier  stunctimes  pn»v«'8  to  be  perverse.  Very  defective 
characters,  if  well  situated,  sail  Mino<ith1y  along,  but  in  periods  of  unusual  excite- 
ment they  are  easily  thrown  out  of  adjustment  with  their  surroundings  into  criminal 
conduct  and  associations. 

It  is  belie ve<l  that  the  most  satisfactory  selection  of  iucorrigibles  is  by  a  wise  pro- 
cess of  eliminating  from  among  them  those  that  are  corrigible.  This  requires  a 
reformative  system  of  prison  treatment  for  all,  and  involves,  primarily,  mnch  reform 
of  I  he  criminal  law  and  practice ;  important  changes  in  the  prison  structures  ;  greatly 
improve.d  prison  administration,  and  a  more  enlightened  puldic  sentiment  to  sustain 
a  strictly  scientific  treatment  of  criminals,  unembarrassed  by  partisanship  or  con- 
siderations of  ]>ersonal  power  or  ])atronage. 

Statistics  purporting  to  show  the  ]>ercentage  of  iriminals  who  are  incorrigible  are 
almo^^t  always  very  defective  and  unreliable.  Jf,  as  It  .seems  to  be  commonly  construed, 
the  term  "  incorrigible"  is  made  to  include  all  recidivists,  misdemeauanta  as  well 
as  felons,  then  a  very  large  proportion  of  prisoners  belong  to  this  category*.  Keferring 
now  to  the  prisoners  of  Xmv  York,  if  there  be  iiurlmlc<l  thosii  having  been  previously 
arresti'd,  those  imprisoned  in  juvenile  iirisons.  in  jails,  and  in  county  workhouses,  as 
well  as  those  ])reviously  in  i>risou  for  felonies,  it  would  not  bean  exaggeration  to 
estimate  the  recidivists  at  60  per  cent,  of  the  wlude;  and,  no  doubt,  a  similar  basis 
for  ebtiMiatcs  would  show  as  unfavorably  for  any  civili/cd  country  in  the  world.  Noc> 
all  these  recidivists  are  necessarily  incorrigible.  A  more  perfect  system  of  laws  and 
prisons  and  a  better  administration  of  them,  may,  in  connect inu  with  other  agencies, 
redu<:e  the  ratio  of  incorrigible  criminals  in  the  prisons  of  New  York  to  iiO  percent., 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  mass.  The  final  residuum  of  criminals  in- 
capable of  rf*habiIitation  will  be  composed  of  three  general  and  three  specific  sab- 
divisLonSi  namely : 
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1.  Defectivee,  sach  as  diseased,  deformed,  feeble-minded,  druukards,  and  others  of 
epileptic  diathesis. 

2.  The  discouraged  and  hopeless  class,  notably  those  bereft  of  home  very  early  in 
life  and  who  are  reared  iu  benevolent  institutions,  "  indigent  faint  souls,  past  cor- 
poral toil." 

3.  Exceptionally  depraved  persons,  moral  monsters,  who  are  of  unsound  mind,but 
not  yet  generally  recognized  as  decidedly  insane. 

It  is  often  apparent  in  criminals  that  there  is  a  likeness  of  mental  habitude  and 
phjsical  power;  the  bodily  tissue  transforms  itself  into  a  criminal  type  until,  even 
without  physical  abnormity,  the  presence  of  the  criminal  communicates  an  impres- 
sion of  rexiulsion  or  danger.  Cue  of  the  brightest  minds  among  a  number  of  young 
felons  was  tabernacled  iu  a  deformed  body.  lie  was  a  common  street  gamin,  but 
was  naturally  philosophical,  and  haiKreceived  in  prison  a  good  education,  and  was 
much  improved  in  every  way.  Oh  one  occasion  he  was  heard  to  remark  as  follows : 
''The  deformities  of  my  body  but  reveal  the  defects  of  my  mind  and  moral 
character.  As  my  body  is  asymmetral,  so  my  mind  is  incommensurable.  When  my 
mood  is  a  good  one,  then  I  am  ashamed  that  I  was  ever  otherwise ;  and,  also,  when 
evil  is  uppermost  within  me,  then  do  I  reproach  myself  for  previous  virtuous  im- 
pulses." 

Bodily  disease  operates,  sometimes,  to  develop  a  natural  animalism  into  the  worst 
of  bestiality,  and  an  honest,  respectable  citizen  when  sober,  becomes  a  thief  when 
intoxicated.  There  is  a  neurosis,  actual  if  obscure,  which  is  a  very  common  cause  of 
abnormal  impulse,  feeble-mi ndedness,  and  diminished  will-power,  thf  t  characterize 
some  incorrigible  criminals.  There  is,  too,  a  lowered  vital  tone,  and  absence  of  ambi- 
tion to  be  or  to  do,  specially  observable  with  tramps  and  thieves,  which  may  1)6 
fairly  traced  to  degeneration  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  childhood,  especially 
when  much  time  is  spent  without  homes  and  in  charitable  institutions.  Such  a  case 
comes  just  now  under  my  care.  Orphaned  and  consigned  to  cfaurch  guild  at  5  years 
of  age,  spending  the  years  until  16  between  guild,  juveuile  asylum,  and  house 
of  refuge.  He  then  served  niue  several  short  terms  in  a  prison  for  adult  misde- 
meanors, when,  at  22,  he  is  committed  for  a  felony,  with  a  possible  maximum 
period  of  imprisonment  of  10  years.  Though  shapely  enough  and  naturally  capable 
enough,  reared  in  one  of  the  best  of  American  cities,  he  honestly  admits  that  he  has 
always  been  dishonest,  never  having  legitimately  earned  even  one  dollar.  Living 
in  society,  he  is  not  assimilated  into  society,  but,  as  rubbish  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream,  so  he  has  been  buffeted  about  on  the  surface  of  society,  until  ho 
has  imbibed  or  evolved  a  criminal  psychical  habitude  which  constitutes  him  an 
incorrigible. 

Another  phase  of  incorrigibleness  is  that  of  criminals  whose  spiritual  faculties, 
that  have  to  do  with  the  supersensible  world,  are  apparently  abnormal.  A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  associated  with  habitual  malevolence.  Some  evil  afflatus  in- 
thralls  them ;  minister  as  we  may  to  the  mind  disease,  no  human  alchemy  has  yet 
been  found  for  healing  such  as  these. 

There  are  other  incorrigible  criminals  not  to  be  properly  grouped  with  either  of 
the  l>efore-named  divisions ;  not  necessarily  recidivists,  but  prisoners  for  a  single  sen- 
tence, living  afterwards  iu  crime  and  criminal  associations. 

Instance, — W.  T.  He  was  of  good  family,  possessed  a  good  education,  lived  in 
afllnence,  his  associates  were  good,  and  his  early  life  was  exemplary.  In  youth  he 
became  religious  and  joined  the  church,  where  his  parents  were  also  members;  he 
was  active  and  doubtless  sincere  in  the  religious  work  of  his  church  and  city.  He 
married  most  satisfactorily,  and  his  attractive  home  was,  with  the  son  born  to  him, 
all  he  could  desire.  His  crime  was  forgery,  by  which  he  ruinml  himself,  his  own  and 
his  father's  family.  After  his  crime,  previous  to  detection,  he  addressed,  on  a  relig- 
ious topic,  hundreds  of  prisoners  in  the  local  prison  of  his  city.  His  sincerity  on  this 
occasion  was  never  doubted,  and  subsequent  study  of  his  character  is  convincing  that 
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he  could  he  sincerely  relij^ious  and  at  the  same  time  a  scoandrel,  without  himself 
pcrcuiviug  th«*  incongruity. 

Anothtr  invtamx. — *'  li.*'  A  man  30  or  more  years  of  age— a  German,  edncated  and 
acconiplistuHl  ia  niiiHic  and  niilit«iry  matters,  of  attractive  personal  appearance, 
polite,  ulili^in;;.  getieroiis,  and  sincere.  Ho  in  not  dissipated,  and  has  been  impris- 
oned but  once;  yet  he  is  an  incorri*;ildo  criminal.  Ho  marries  often  without  himself 
intending  it.  The  ;>;ood  qualities  of  his  character,  with  his  vanity  and  improvidence, 
bring  him  soon  to  luK'ssinj;  for  fundH,  when  he  resorts  to  forgery  and  fraud  without 
considerini;,  or  at  least  ap])rceiatin<;.  the  wrong  and  danger  of  it.  He  does  not  dis* 
crimiuat<^  between  nsing  another's  ]>roperty  legitimat^'ly  and  illegitimately;  there- 
fore he  commits  crinio  and  runs  away,  to  go  over  a  similar  experience  in  some  new 
society. 

Professional  criminals  may  also  be  classed  as\'XCoptional  incorrigibles,  for  the  nam- 
ber  of  protessioual  I'riminals  in  American  prisons'is  not  so  great  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. Probably  not  mom  than  10  per  cent,  of  State  prisoners  in  New  York  can  beef 
this  class.  Professional  criminals  develop  out  of  all  the  other  classes  of  criminals, 
and  their  number  is  to  1m>  niinimize<l  by  treating  all  prisoners  of  every  phase,  especially 
juvenil(>  and  misdemeanant  criminals,  for  their  reformation  with  a  wise  and  effective 
prison  system. 

The  study  of  incorrigible  criminals  is  not  advisable  for  those  who  are  administering 
prisons.  The  habit  of  mind  that  sees  in  prisoners  always  that  which  is  had  nnfita 
largely  for  calling  out  in  their  life  and  character  any  germs  of  goodness  that  remain. 
That  common  and  i>ropcr  human  instinct,  which  abhors  the  wrong  and  detests  the 
wrong-doer,  is  likely  to  be  oYerd<*veloped  with  prison  officials  who  dwell  much  on 
the  character  faults  of  their  prisoners,  and  it  is  an  easy  transition  from  the  habitnal, 
hopeful  seniiment,  viz,  that  all  are  susceptible  to  soul  improvement,  to  a  pessimistic 
depression  au<l  detestation  of  criminals,  which  considers  convicts  as  irrecoverable 
scamps.  Tnlcss  we  ourselves  have  hope,  wo  are  incapable  of  inspiring  hope  in  odi 
prisoners,  and  it  is  the  exhilaration  of  hopefulness  that  characterizes  this  initiation 
and  progress  of  genuin«»  reformative  progress. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  nothing  that  lives  is  incapable  of  betterment,  and  so, 
strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  incorrigible  criminals.  If  it  is  possible  to  grasp  the 
thought  and  cherish  it,  we  should  endeavor  to  discover  in  the  very  worst  characters 
some  spark  of  humanity  that  unites  us  all  in  ties  of  relationship,  some  secret  soul 
chamber  where  su]>erh;imau  inlluences  may  find  lodgment,  and  so,  with  good  leaven, 
pervade  the  whole  man.  At  least  we  may  find  in  our  sphere  a  field  for  moat  fascinat- 
ing scientitic  research  and  exiierinient. 

I  record  it  as  my  conviction,  after  nearly  a  lifetime  spent  with  and  for  criminals, 
that,  alike  for  all,  corrigible  and  incorrigible,  the  aim  to  accomplish  reformations  is 
the  true  one.  It  most  surely  supplies  all  [tossiblo  repression  upon  the  criminal  classes 
in  society,  it  best  determines  the  really  incorrigible  criminal,  and  leads  up  to  the 
wisest  system  of  prison  treatment  for  them  when  they  are  discovered  and  separated 
from  those  who  are  corri;;ible.  And  the  aim  of  reformations  is  absolutely  essential  to 
any  good  degree  of  public  protection  from  crimes  through  the  reformation  of  crim- 
inals. 

VAEIOrS  KEPORTERS  ON  INCORRIGIBILITY. 

There  were  several  otlier  reports  submitted  on  the  sixth  question  of  the 
second  section,  and  among  them  one  by  Mr.  Georges  Dubois,  advocate  of 
the  court  of  ap})eals  of  Paris,  former  magistrate,  and  a  member  of  tlie 
council  of  direction  of  the  8ociete  Generale  des  Prisons.  He  closes  by 
saying: 

We  sum  up  this  report  by  fonnnljiting  the  following  conclusions: 
I.  F^xperieuco  donHmstrates  that  a  cf^rtuin  number  of  delinquents  and  habitnal 
criwiuals  must  he  considered  as  incoTrigible,  u\  x\\«  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
and  treated  as  such  by  X)enal  law. 
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3.  The  principal  criterion  by  which  incorrijvibility  can  bo  recognized  conHist^  in 
the  persistent  repetition  of  the  same  offenses  which  are  inspired  by  the  same  moral 
causes. 

3.  The  same  treatment  can  not  be  adapted  to  simple  habitnal  delinquents,  whose 
perseverance  in  eril  is  caused  by  a  diRt4iste  for  labor  and  by  a  lack  of  moral  energy, 
and  to  professional  criminals  who  are  deprived  of  moral  sense  and  who  are  volun- 
tarily rebellious  against  society. 

4.  It  would  be  expedient  to  commit  the  first  class,  after  the  expiration  of  their  sen* 
tences,  to  workhouses  of  a  repressive  character,  and  banish  the  seoond  class  ff»r  life 
to  a  colony  distant  from  the  motropolis,  after  they  have  undergone  cellular  imprison- 
ment for  their  recent  crime,  where  they  will  be  subject  to  hard  labor  with  a  rigorous 
discipline.  The  countries  which  do  not  have  colonial  possessions  could  maintain 
incorrigible  criminals  after  the  expiration  of  their  impirisonment  by  life  detention 
under  a  regime  especially  severe  with  the  same  obligatory  labor. 

In  this  writer  we  meet  with  an  advocate  of  transportation,  a  French- 
man whose  country  for  many  years  has  exiled  criminals  and  continues 
to  do  so  to  this  day.  So  much  has  been  said  of  the  Russian  system 
that  it  is  possible  the  world  may  have  forgotten  that  other  nations  also 
send  convicts  into  exile.  Am  the  writer  touches  on  some  of  the  princi- 
pal arguments  in  favor  of  transportation,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
the  reasons  he  gives  for  upholding  it.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  ho 
sa^'s: 

Finally  let  us  reflect  that  the  penalty  of  transportation,  which  prevails  in  Finland, 
France,  Portugal,  and  in  Russia,  and  which  was  only  abandoned  by  England  because 
of  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  colonies  where  it  was  enforced,  has  received  to  a 
certain  extent  the  sanction  of  experience,  and  la  not  a  new  institution  and  withont 
intimate  relations  with  prison  work.  The  disastrous  resnltsof  transportation  to  Van 
Diemen's  land  have  been  explained  by  the  very  defective  conditions  in  which  it  was 
organized  and  by  the  scandalous  abuses  arising  under  it.  But  the  experience  of 
Australia  presented  all  (he  advantages  that  the  metropolis  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
colony  itself  could  draw  from  transportation  wisely  applied.  The  parliameutary 
commission  of  ISoO.discardiug  the  conclusious  of  the  commission  of  1838  which  had 
condemned  transportation,  concluded  as  follows: 

''The  punishment  of  transportation  is  more  etl'ectual  and  deterrent,  better  adapted 
to  the  ultimate)  reforuiatiou  of  convicts,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  country  than  any 
other  secondary  punishment  for  serious  crimes  which  has  yet  been  tried.''  The  ad- 
versaries of  transportation  have  claimed  that  Kngland  discontinued  this  punishment 
by  reason  of  its  inconveniences  and  intrinsic  dangers.  At  the  Congress  of  Stockholm, 
Dr.  Mouat  and  Sir  George  Arney,  delegate  from  New  Zealand,  have  done  justice  to 
this  historical  fiction  by  recalling,  with  interesting  details,  that  transportation  to 
Australia  had  succeeded  in  a  penal  point  of  view ;  that  the  British  Govemuient  was 
strongly  attached  to  it  and  persisted  in  it  nntil  the  opposition  of  the  colony  finally 
triumphed.  Dr.  Mouat  added  that  in  the  Indies,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  trans- 
portation had  been  an  entire  success. 

Transportation  was  introduced  in  the  French  penal  code  about  a  century  ago,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1791,  and  applied  to  vagrants  by  the  law  of  24th  vend<Smiaire,  year  2, 
overrating  in  this  order  of  ideas,  as  in  many  others,  reforms  to  the  point  of  imperil- 
ing Bucoess. 

When  the  inquiry  into  prison  management  was  ordered,  in  1872,  by  the  National 
Assembly,  the  conrt  of  appeals  and  all  appellant  courts  with  one  exception  approved 
the  principle  of  transportation  of  recidivists  (old  offenders)  and  presi^nted  no  differ* 
ences  of  opinion  npon  the  conditions  of  its  applicatiou.  In  1878  the  commissioner 
of  the  superior  council  of  prisons  presented  also  the  sameyiev^H, 
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It  is  true  tfaftt  transportation  cannot  be  of  univeraal  application,  and  tbmt  the 
coiintrieH  which  do  not  haw  any  colony  will  iind  it  impocisible  to  have  recouneto  it. 
Thiri  consideration  wonld  not  hold  with  a  |HK>ple  who  have  poasessions  beyond  the 
eca,  nion*  or  \etM  distant.  We  have  already  riMnarked  that  under  the  iDfluence  of  the 
breath  of  ctdunial  expansion  which  niovesacrosH  Knrope,  thenuniberof  nations  with- 
out cuhjniul  cstablishnients  is  constantly  diminishing.  Germany  and  Italy,  for  ex- 
ample, who  could  rank  in  this  clikss  iutheCiui^resH  of  Stockholm,  have  entered  the 
general  movement.  And  since  wo  have  alluded  to  Italy,  let  ns  remember  that  that 
country  has  (fstahli^hed  a  kind  of  transportation  to  a  short  diat^ince  in  creating  peoi- 
tentiaries  in  the  neighboring  island  of  iSicily.  This  transportation  to  ialandiS^  wheooe 
llight  is  diflicult,  and  in  which  the  condeinned  find  themselves  distant  from  the  thea- 
ter of  their  criuivs,  apfH^ars  to  us  to  reali/.e,  in  default  of  distant  colonies,  the  best 
treatment  to  iutlict  on  incorrigible  criminals. 

Wo  see  how  tew  arc  the  nations  which  an?  prevented  from  their  geographical  posi- 
tion, as  iSwit/erland  and  the  Balkan  Stuten.  from  having  recourse  to  transportation, 
or  at  least  from  the  anali>gous  transportation  pr«icticed  in  Italy.  For  these  nations  im- 
prisonment for  life  is  the  only  ex]»edlent  to  employ  against  incorrigible  criminals. 
But  it  is  understood  that  this  inipri.sonuient  for  life  can  only  be  undergone  in  part 
under  the  form  of  separate  conlinenient.  In  etfect,  the  duration  of  celialar  detention 
is  neces.Harilv  limited  bv  the  laws  of  humanity  to  a  few  years. 

The  maximum  of  ten  years,  adopted  in  Belgium,  has  never  been  surpassed  and  ex- 
coeds  considerably  the  average  duration  of  imprisonment  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe. 

The  dangers  of  an  isolation  as  prolonged  as  that  in  Belgium,  in  the  United  States, 
and  elsewhere  reacts  against  the  principles  of  the  cellular  system.  It  is  thus  that 
partisans,  to  the  utmost,  succeed  iii  conipromiNing  success  by  developing  the  best  in- 
stitutions without  di^lcernmeut  and  without  limit. 

It  would  l»c  neeessary  then  that,  after  a  probation  in  a  prison  cell,  the  incor- 
rigible should  be  (in  the  abseucc  of  transportation)  submitted  to  imprisonment  in 
common  for  th«i  rest  of  Iiis  life,  at  least  to  a  conditional  liberation  which,  his  incor- 
rigibility being  conceded,  could  only  take  place  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
And  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  danger  to  material  and  moral  order  presented 
by  the  massing  of  the  worst  malefactors  in  prisons  in  common. 

Therefore  transportation,  which  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  purging  the  soil  of 
the  metropolis  and  of  removing  convicts  from  the  scene  in  which  by  their  depravity 
they  in  turn  deprave  others,  it  appears  to  us  should  be  preferred  by  every  people  who 
are  possessed  of  colonies.  We  reconiiuend,  at  least  for  those  who  would  place  incor- 
rigibles  where  they  conld  not  injure  others  and  have  no  other  resource  but  imx>rison- 
ment  for  life,  to  place  them  in  special  seclusion." 

Tins  i«  the  exile  system  from  the  French  stuudpoint.  While  writing 
this  report  tlie  daily  papers  in  the  L'nited  States  give  au  iustauce  of 
the  pardon  of  a  criminal,  by  a  Governor,  on  condition  that  the  criminal 
wonld  leave  the  State  and  never  return.  This  kind  of  exile  has  been 
occasionally  practiced  in  tlie  United  States.  It  has  no  existence  in  law, 
but  ^rows  out  of  the  discretion  given  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  im- 
pose conditions  he  deems  j)roper. 

JVlr.  (i.  Alont;;i,  director  of  the  i)enitentiary  of  Favi^nana  (Trapani), 
had  a  report  on  the  sixth  question  of  the  second  section  and  closes  with 
the  following: 

But  public  opinion  inspired  by  philauMiropy  is  stronger  than  the  law  of  selection, 
which  convinces  n-sthat  in  the  struggle  for  existence  the  weak  and  the  savage  (among 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  place  criminals  i  MlnMild  be  sup[)ressed.  Several  codes,  it  is 
true,  yet  retaiu  the  death  penalty,  but  its  execution  becomes  more  and  more  rari^ 
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and  Italy,  which  for  15  yean  has  not  exeouted  a  capital  sentence,  has  lately  abolished 
this  penalty  in  compliance  with  public  opinion.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  the  death  penalty  by  another,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  iind  a  full  equiva* 
lent  for  death,  it  isnecessary  to  choose  and  adopt  one  less  severe.  England  and  France 
have  adopted  transportation  for  life  to  colonies  beyond  the  sea,  but  competent  gen- 
tlemen have  judged  it  to  be  inefficient  and  too  expensive,  and  the  general  tendency 
has  been  to  abolish  this  measure. 

What,  then,  should  we  be  satisfied  with  ?  We  reply :  with  life  imprisonment,  cellu- 
lar and  forced  labor ;  there  is  no  other  remedy.  We  kill  dangerous  animals,  we  confine 
furious  lunatics,  aud  it  is  necosnary,  then,  that  wo  imprison  as  well  the  criminal  who, 
relapsing  without  cessation,  shows  himself  to  bo  iucon*igible.  Every  convict  should 
labor,  aud  there  is  no  want  of  useful  work  to  do — such  aslands  to  clear  and  cultivate. 
Our  politicians  are  very  compassionate  concerning  the  mortality  which  prevails  in 
prison  colonies,  but  by  an  incredible  inconsistency  they  give  no  heed  to  thousands  of 
honest  peasants  who  daily  sacrifice  their  lives  and  whose  sons  increase  the  army  of 
criminals.  Theoretical  economists  fear  thut  prison  work  applied  on  a  vast  scale  will 
be  disastrous  to  free  labor;  that  it  would  bo,  perchance,  more  just  aud  more  economi- 
cal to  support  and  lodge  gratuitously  the  criminals,  while  respectable  people  pay  the 
expenses.  I  leave  to  others  more  competent  than  myself  the  task  of  refuting  the  ar- 
guments advanced  against  the  work  of  pristmors.  I  atllrm,  however,  that  if  the  con- 
trary exists,  it  is  due  to  the  small  remuneration  received  for  prison  labor.  Pay  this 
labor  the  average  price  current  for  free  labor,  and  the  dangers  feared  will  disappear. 
The  compensation  of  the  prisoners  should  be  divided  into  three  parts :  One  for  their 
own  support,  the  second  for  the  education  of  their  children,  who  are  too  oft«n  aban- 
doned and  who  go  to  make  up  the  prison  population,  towards  which  their  innate  ten- 
dencies carry  them ;  and  the  third  should  be  used  to  indemnify  the  victims  of  their 
crimes,  who  are  often  drawn  to  evil  by  poverty  and  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
the  indemnity  which  they  have  so  much  right  to. 

If  I  should  set  forth  the  moral  and  economic  results  of  the  proposed  organizations 
of  prison  labor,  I  should  exceed  the  limits  assigned  this  report.  It  is  certain  that  this 
system  would  directly  prevent  the  relapse  of  criminals,  and  indirectly  it  would  dimin- 
ish their  number,  by  contributing  to  a  part  of  the  expenses  for  the  education  of  the 
many  abandoned  children,  who  to-day  increase  in  the  putrid  fermentation  of  the  streets 
and  houses  of  the  poor,  where  tliey  learn  prematurely  those  things  it  would  bo  better 
they  should  always  remain  ignorant  of. 

Absolute  isolation,  then  positive  labor  aud  better  compensation,  using  of  wages  as 
we  have  said — this  way  and  not  otherwise  will  be  found  the  true  correction  of  incor- 
rigibles  and  the  diininutinn  of  crime  aud  criminals  and  the  relief  of  the  enoruiousand 
useless  expenses  of  the  State. 

Not  false  pity,  but  isolation  and  labor ;  this  will  bring  peace  and  wellbcing  to  all, 
criminals  included. 

Mr.  F.  Ammetzboek,  director  ofthepeuetentiary  of  Yridsloselille,  Den- 
mark,  treated  this  question.  He  bas  been  for  over  two  years  assistant 
director  of  a  prison  bavin*::  500  convicts  under  the  regime  "  in  common,'' 
lor  ten  years  the  director  of  a  cellular  prison  with  500  convicts,  and  for 
eight  years  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  patronage  soci- 
ety connected  with  the  last-named  prison.  This  writer  does  not  admit 
that  a  prisoner  of  sound  mind  can  be  classed  as  incorrigible.    He  says : 

I  would  not  dare  charge  as  incorrigible  one  of  the  3,000  criminals  who  have  been 
confided  to  my  care.    •     •     *    During  my  career  as  a  prison  officer  I  have  seen  many 
criminals  who  offered,  humauly  speaking,  characteristic  signs  of  incorrigibility,  who 
against  every  hope  have  reformed,  and  who  now,  and  for  a  long  time,  have  l<^  ^^'«2^«c:Xi> 
able  Uvea.    •    •    *    I  believe  that  other  pilaouaiuCL\^o\\Q^o^v^^'£^^«»^«^«i^'S^!^^^'^'^ 
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tlin>pliiMt8.  can  conlirm  th<«  truth  of  my  oxperieuco,  aud  I  hope  that  many  will  protait 
agaiD8t  the  thiniry  of  incorrigilulity  and  {dace  iu  the  balance  their  exfterience  affainst 
purely  alwtract  idea.s. 

The  entire  report  is  valuable,  but  only  the  conclusions  can  be  inserted 
further.    The}'  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  puniHhini'nts  of  Bhort  duration  should  be  abolished,  or  at  least  their  appU- 
cation  tdiould  be  limited  to  fower  raHi'H. 

2.  That  tb<'  piinishinent  of  hard  labor  should  bo  indicted  for  one  year  at  least,  and 
that  reduction  for  ^ood  liehavior  in  tlie  cell  should  be  abolished. 

l\.  That  tho  ])nni.shnicnt  for  relapse,  should  l>o  lengthened  progressively  and  each 
time  bo  more  severe. 

4.  That  the  courts  should  constantly  obtain  from  prisons  information  relative  to 
relapses,  a  moauM  which  assumes  suiih  intelligent  information  from  prison  ofticors  ami 
employe's  that  the  court h  can  have  confidence  in  their  estimate. 

5.  That  the  work  of  patmnajie,  the  indispensable  supplement  of  the  end  of  the 
pnnishmeut,  should  be  ;;reat]\  encouraged  by  the  state  and  individuals. 

There  were  reports  on  question  0,  section  2,  by  Mr.  Sichart,  d!rectx)r 
of  the  prison  of  Luilwi^sluir^,  Wurtenibur^;  Pn)f.  I).  Gramautieri,  iul- 
vocate,  in  Urbino,  Italy  ;  jNI.  S.  Wahovitch,  advocate  of  the  court  of 
appeals  of  Odessa,  Russia  ;  Mr.  S.  M.  Latyschew,  writer  iu  the  depart- 
ment of  the  minister  of  justiee  in  St.  Petersburg;  Mr.  Spasowicz,  doc- 
tor of  laws  and  advocate  in  JSt.  Petersburg;  and  Mine.  Gone«|)cion 
Arenal,  of  Vigo,  Si)ain.  This  last-named  writer  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  known  writers  on  all  matters  pertaining  ro  i)enoIogy  that  can  be 
found  in  Europe.  She  has  been  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  vari- 
ous international  congressess,  and  her  words  are  consideretl  as  high 
authority.  The  state  of  her  health  has  not  allowed  her  to  attend  the 
congr(\sses.  Tier  report  on  this  subject  covers  (K)  octavo  pages  and  is 
treated  in  a  masterly  way.    She  writes  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  What  do  we  un<lerstand  bv  in(:orri«jiblc? 

2.  Is  incf)rrij;ii)le  the  same  as  n(»t  reformed  ? 

'X  hy  what  rule  can  we  declare  a  prisoner  incorrigible  T 

4.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  character  of  the  otlense  and  the  fact  that  the 
same  pi-rson  often  lepeats  it  ? 
f).  Are  tluTc  any  inciuri'^iblps ?  are  they  a  peril  to  society? 

6.  Is  there  any  'social  complicity  in  relapse  f 

7.  What  can  be  done  with  incorrigiblesT 

THE   CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

The  question  of  contract  labor,  which  came  up  under  the  first  ques- 
tion of  the  second  section,  was  one  (d' the  most  practical  and  interesting 
which  was  discussed  in  tlie  8t.  IVtersburg  Congress.  This  question  is 
by  no  means  settled  in  the  United  States.  The  experience  of  New  York, 
referred  to  in  this  report,  in  changing  from  one  system  to  another  "and 
then  back  again,  v**hows  the  unsettled  condition  of  opinion  regarding 
this  subject.  The  principal  reason  given  in  this  country  in  favor  of  the 
contract  system  is,  tliat  it  is  more  economical  for  the  state.  That  ar- 
gument has  had  great  weight  and  )ias  often  determined  the  matter  with 
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legislators  in  favor  of  the  contract  Rystem.  The  question  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  prisoners  has  always  had  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  has  been  sufficient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
operate  its  own  prison  labor  in  a  first-class  business  manner  sufficiently 
to  determine  whether  the  state  can  utilize  the  labor  without  loss.  By 
reference  to  the  St.  Petersburg  resolutions  it  will  be  found  that  the 
conclusions  on  this  question  are  somewhat  equivocal,  yet  favor  most 
the  anti-contract  system.  The  individual  members  of  the  congress^ 
however,  spoke  strongly  against  the  contract  system,  and  their  views 
may  usually  be  taken  as  the  more  correct  exponent  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  congress. 

The  following  views  were  expressed : 

Mr.  Illing,  superior  privy  councilor  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  presented  the  following  views : 

In  (liscnssiiij;  the  questiou  in  order  to  docido  to  what  syHtem  preforeace  should  be 
given,  wu  Hhould  lirst  adk,  what  Ih  tho  object  of  work  in  prisons  T  We  can  not  judge 
of  the  organization  of  work  without  knowing  what  we  wish  to  obtain  in  requiring 
prisoners  to  labor.  Criminalists  of  all  countries  agree  upon  this  point,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  unite  forced  labor  with  the  punishment  for  certain  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. But,  if  labor  becomes  thus  an  integral  part  of  the  punishmcnti  it  also  at 
the  same  time  furnishes  the  most  ellicacious  means  for  its  execution.  Without  work 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  in  prisons.  Without  labor 
tho  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  prisoners  would  sufter  for  the  want  of  employ- 
ment. Idleness  is  incompatible  with  tho  health  of  tho  mind  and  the  body,  dud  the 
convict  has  tho  right  to  work  as  he  has  the  right  to  his  support.  Idleness  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  evil  in  the  prison  as  it  is  in  free  life,  and  the  habit  of  regular  work 
marks  the  tirst  step  in  the  way  of  regeueratiou.  John  Howard,  the  reformer  of  the 
English  prison  system,  inaugurated  his  great  work  by  organizing  labor  iu  prisons, 
putting  in  practice  his  rule  :  '*  Make  men  diligent  and  they  will  be  honest."  The 
Abljo  Lamennais  has  said,  "  When  God  wished  that  man  should  work  ho  concealed  a 
treasure  in  labor." 

Viscount  d'lIausHonville  said  in  his  work  on  Prisons:  ^' Labor  in  prisons  should 
have  a  double  en<l,  to  give  to  the  punishment  a  moral  and  reformatory  character,  and 
to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  prisoner  to  respectable  life  by  providing  for  him  at  the 
tim<^  of  his  dis(^liarge  r<5Sourccs  and  means  to  earn  a  living.  *  *  *  Xhe  applica- 
tion of  penal  law  should  not  become  a  fiscal  measure.  Therefore  the  liscal  consider- 
ation should  yield  when  iu  the  organization  of  prison  work  it  would  conflict  with 
priwm  diMcipliu(>  and  when  it  would  be  opposed  to  the  end  of  punishment.  »  «  * 
In  abandoning  prisuu  labor  t^)  the  contractors, with  full  power  to  organize  it  at  their 
will,  the  administratidu  roliiiipiishes  the  most  efficient  moans  for  exercising  a  salu- 
tary inilueiice  ou  the  prisoners  and  puts  them  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  work  them 
to  get  the  highe^st  gain  possible,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  reformation  of  the  con- 
victs except  as  it  afl'ects  pecuniary  lesults  and  who  are  indifteront  to  tho  moral  end 
of  punishment.  The  dangers  of  such  a  system  are  increase^l  by  the  fact  that  the 
foremen  in  the  employ inont  of  the  contractors  acquire,  as  experience  proves,  an  in- 
llnence  in  the  prison,  which  unfortunately  is  abused  to  satisfy  the  bad  tendencies  of 
the  j»risoners  and  to  favor  their  illicit  relations.  Where  the  contract  system  is  intro- 
duced the  oflicer  in  charge  of  the  establishment  for  tho  State  has  only  one  mission, 
that  of  preventing  the  prisouiTs  from  committing  any  excess  and  to.  prevent  the 
labor  organized  by  the  contractor  from  being  disturbed.  It  is  evident  that  with  such 
a  system  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  moral  inlluence  exercised  by  the  ortia«r« 
on  the  prisoners.    The  prison  becomes  a  privaU  \voiV>!\io\>  vol '^Yi^s^x^v^j^ikft  'isva?^^^^*^ 
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iiHsiHt  the  contractor  in  the  cxecntion  of  inrliistrial  labors  withont  being  able  to 
occupy  the  priHOuerti  in  conformity  t<>  their  iudivitlual  qiialitl  cat  ions,  to  the  character 
anil  gravity  of  thtMrcrimo,  as  hUoiiM  he  ilonc  if  wo  do  not  wiah  to  renoance  all  the 
rej^encratin);  intinence  of  labor.-'  The  French  Soci^ft*'  G<^n45rale  dee  PriBons,  which 
by  itsetl'iirts  and  labors  has  actinired  an  umiueRtionable  position  on  all  qnestions 
ton(;hiii);  prison  atfairH,  has  very  ably  depicted  the  conseqnences  of  a  general  coo- 
tract  HyMtoui.  In  rcspouMO  to  the  quoHtions  of  the  Congress  of  Rome  of  lr^5  it 
responded  as  follows  on  this  question:  *'\Vc  regret  we  have  to  testify  that  under 
the  r^<;inie  of  the  contract  systoni  the  moral  side  of  prinon  worlc  is  entirely  sac- 
riticcd.  The  central  prisouH  are  not.  to  speak  traly,  prison  establishments,  hot 
vuHt  in  an  u  factories  in  whirh  manufacturers  si*ek  to  draw  the  greatest  profit  from  the 
labor  they  purchase  froui  the  state.  The  prisoner,  the  involuntary  organ  of  this 
haudiwork,  is  only  conHJilenMl  as  a  productive  force.  The  director  gives  way  to  the 
contractor.  It  is  the  contractor  who  disposes  of  the  time  of  the  prisoners^  who  pro- 
vides for  their  wants,  and  who  rc^^ulates  all  the  details  of  their  life.  Armed  with  bia 
npecillcations,  he  can  oppose  every  modification  of  interii>r  regulations  which  he 
jnd;;os  contrary  to  his  iiitercHt.  Should  the  administration  attempt  to  give  the  pri»> 
oners,  outside  of  the  hours  provided  in  the  rej;ulat ions,  some  conference,  some  in- 
struction, soiite  exercise,  even,  required  by  their  health,  the  contractor  protests  and 
claims  the  time  which  is  his  due.  In  this  synteui  publie  authority  continues  to  give 
way  to  speculation.  It  abdicates  to  mercantile  bauds  the  high  mission  of  moral  and 
social  preservation  witli  wliich  it  is  invested,  and  which  consists  not  only  in  detain- 
ing criminals  but  in  detcndinj;  theiu  against  corruption  and  relapse.*'     •     *     • 

The  ctintract  system  is  an  abus<».  We  can  not  otherwise  (|ualify  a  system  under 
which  public  an  hority  according  to  the  correct  expression  of  the  SocitSte  G^n<?ralc 
des  Prisons  abdicates  its  hi;:b  mission  to  the  bands  of  speculators,  bnt  the  leasi*  sys- 
tem (of  certain  Southern  States)  jroes  farther  yet  in  treating  criminals  as  slaves  and  ' 
as  beasts  of  burden.  It  is  ditUcuIt  to  comprehend  how  such  a  scandal  can  continue 
to  exist  in  the  country  of  our  venerated  Dr.  Wine«,  in  the  country  which  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  the  rights  of  man.  A  journal,  the  Century  for  January,  Idivl,  page 
5*<4,  in  speaking  of  the  b*asr  system,  truly  says:  **  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
and  humanity  of  an  t>nli^htened  community." 

Mr.  Tiling  proceeded  at  considerable  length  to  give  his  reasons  for  and 
against  the  contra(?t  system,  in  the  eourse  of  which  be  quotes  Col.  P. 
B.  Sanborn,  of  Massacbnsetts,  and  Z.  K.  Broekway,  esq.,  of  New 
York,  two  of  the  most  eminent  i)enologist8  of  this  country,  whose  ad- 
dresses and  writings  oppose  the  contract  system.  The  language  of 
Colonel  Sanborn  is : 

In  the  great  priscms  the  contract  Rysteni  is  perhaps  indispensable,  but  in  prisons  of 
IcHH  th<in  1^00  prisoners  oiw.  can  dispense  witli  it,  and  Mr.  Hrockwny  administers  with- 
out contract  a  ])rison  of  40i)  convicts.  To  be  at  the  head  of  the  management  of  a 
prison  and  to  din'ct  its  industries,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  man  endowed  with  capac- 
ity for  business,  and  it  is  for  lack  of  this  capacity  that  administrations  rarely  succeed. 
On  one  side  the  contract  system  often  introdncew  in  prisons  a  moral  and  linaucial  cor- 
ruption, impedes  discipline,  and  demoralizes  the  prisoner.  For  this  reason  it  should 
bo  abolished  wherever  it  would  be  possible.  Hut  in  prisons  where  there  are  5tK)  or 
more  it  is  probable  that  the  system  can  not  be  <>banged. 

Mr,  lUing  says  that  the  system  be  would  recommend  conforms  mainly 
to  that  established  iu  Belgium  by  the  law  of  April  o,  1887,  wliich  is 
outlined  as  follows : 
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Art.  2.  The  prisoners  shall  he  principally  employed  on  work  for  the  state. 

Art.  3.  The  central  administration  will  order  each  year  the  list  of  articles  of  which 
the  manufacturing  will  be  reserved  to  the  prisons  by  the  diftereut  ministerial  depart- 
ments and  will  distribute  the  orders  between  the  several  departments. 

Art.  4.  If  the  state  work  does  not  occupy  all  the  time  of  the  prisoners,  the  direct- 
ors should  endeavor  to  utilize  the  balance  of  the  time  for  the  benefit  of  free  industry. 

Art.  5.  The  directors  should  bring  out  the  competition  of  contractors. 

Art.  6.  Prison  labor  should  not  be  leased  except  to  contractors  or  manufacturers. 

The  entire  remarks  of  Mr.  Illing  are  interesting,  but  only  the  above 
can  be  given,  with  his  conclusions,  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  Work  in  prisons  should  be  employed  as  much  as  possible  to  manufacture  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  prisons  and  for  the  state  in  general. 

2.  Work  for  the  state  afibnls  the  admiuistration  of  prisons  great  latitude  to  organ- 
ize and  regulate  the  work  as  the  object  of  punishment  requires.  But  the  system  is 
only  preferable  when  there  is  a  suOicieut  number  of  intelligent  employ^  who  will 
not  prejudice  the  interests  uf  workmen  and  when  it  operates  only  with  a  limited 
number  of  prisoners. 

3.  When  the  number  of  prisoners  in  a  prison  exceeds  200,  the  contract  system  can 
not  be  dispensed  with. 

4.  The  general  contract  system  is  in  contradiction  to  the  exigencies  and  the  theory 
of  prison  management.  Public  authority,  in  giving  to  contractors  the  right  to  or- 
ganize, at  their  will,  the  labor  in  priHons.  abandons  the  execution  of  the  punishment 
and  deprives  itself  of  the  most  elUcient  means  for  exercising  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  prisoners.  It  should  then  in  every  case  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  regulate  the 
work  in  general  and  to  determine  what  should  be  the  occupation  of  each  prisoner. 

5.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  disadvantages  of  competition  we  would 
recommend,  where  the  contract  system  prevails,  to  lease  labor  only  at  public  auction, 
and  if  administration  worki8pur8ue<l,  not  to  authorize  the  management  of  the  prison 
either  to  manufacture  on  order  articles  made  in  the  little  industries  of  [persons  living 
near  the  prison,  nor  to  have  a  place  for  sale  at  retail  of  the  articles  manufactured  in 
the  prison. 

The  argnmciit  and  couclnsions  of  Mr.  Tiling  are  to  the  effect  that  con- 
tract labor  should  prevail  in  prisons  having  over  200  inmates.  But  this 
seems  founded  on  the  theory  that  the  director  or  warden  could  not 
manage  a  greater  number  with  his  other  duties.  Would  not  that  de- 
pend on  the  capacity  of  the  warden  ?  One  soldier  has  the  capacity  to 
be  a  captain  only  and  can  manage  only  a  company,  while  another  can 
as  well  guide  the  movements  not  only  of  regiments,  but  of  armies.  And 
then  this  may  raise  another  and  very  important  query,  whether  a  prison 
conducting  administration  labor  should  not  have  a  competent  business 
manager,  who,  while  working  in  harmony  with  the  warden,  should  have 
exclusive  charge  of  the  business  management,  as  do  certain  oillcers  in 
the  German  universities. 

Without  producing  the  arguments,  the  conclusions  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  will  be  given  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Schimauovsky, 
a  member  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Odessa,  concludes  as  follows : 

1.  The  labor  should  conform  to  local  conditions,  and  should  consider  the  ])opu]ation 
of  the  prison. 

2.  In  the  ilrst  place  common  or  ordinary  work  should  be  considered ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  work  which  requires  no  special  knowledge  and  N^hiOo.  c.«b\i  c^k^qi  ^^^  ^p»»^»^• 
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nnnibor  of  iirisoiuTM.  I  fit  is  iiocoHMary  to  liavo  in  the  prison  some  indastry,  sncli  as 
making  nintriicrt,  it  iiniHt  l»o  optTatrtl  in  tht^  iiiU'-roat  of  the  prisun. 

:<.  The  (MunptwiMation  for  lalK>r  after  iltMluctin^  tho  cost  of  material  ahonhl  go  en- 
tin^ly  to  the  pri(H)iitT  who  tian  doiit*  the  work. 

4.  Tho  trn(h'sof  tlie  HhtM'niaker,  curpeuter,  bhickBmith,  and  locksmith  should  an- 
Hwor  for  ttie  needs  of  the  priHon. 

r>.  Tlie  HyHtein  of  adiuinirttration  work  shonld  be  admitted.  The  persons  to  whom 
tho  dirtM^tion  of  the  work  is  conli<led  Hhoiihl  n^coive  a  percentage  of  the  net  products. 

<>.  CoMii)ctition  would  ho  avoided  when  the  prisoners  exercise  the  same  trade  as 
freo  laborers  if  tiio  object  sou;;ht  is  only  to  s^itisfy  tho  wants  of  the  prition,  and  if 
the  articles  nianiifaetured  are  soM  only  at  the  enrrent  prices  of  ttec  labor. 

7.  The  work  of  wohhmi  ^honhl  be  confined  to  domestic  limits.  Well-organized  gar* 
den  or  dairy  work  coiild  be  Hiieeessfnlly  oarrie<l  on  by  female  prisoners. 

The  reader  should  have  in  mind  [hat,  however  learued  or  experienced 
in  penology  the  fjentlenien  here  cited  may  be,  their  opinions  are  only 
individual,  and  that  the  oi)inions  of  European  writers  differ  on  these 
questions  as  much  as  do  those  of  Americans.  And  here  is  where  the 
laljors  of  tho  prison  congresses  are  of  special  value,  in  enabling  all  to 
compare  the  various  ideas  on  the  inii>ortant  subjects  considered  and,  in 
that  way,  to  profit  by  tlie  sayings  and  experiences  of  others.  The  fol- 
lowing views  C4)me  with  a  certain  weight  of  authority  from  the  Kussiau 
standpoint  as  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  commission  of  the  Society  of 
JuriHj)rudence  of  8t.  l*etersburg,  the  rei)orter  being  Mr.  Ponomarew^  an 
attach(3  of  the  Eussian  Senate.     The  report  concluded  as  follows : 

Based  on  what  preeedeH,  the  oommiHsion  of  the  Society  of  Jurisprudence  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburir  niakeH  the  following;  deolarationH  : 

1.  The  choice  bctwiMMi  rontract  and  adniinifltration  labor  should  be  determined  first 
in  favor  of  the  synteni  whieh  woiihl  best  secure  lalmr  tor  the  prisoners. 

*2.  ThJH  demand  bcin*;  ecinally  HatiNti(>d  by  ejtherHyHteui,  preference hhonld  be  given 
to  udini lustration  labor,  the  latter  facilitating  most  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
sought  by  inipri.soniiHnt. 

'A.  CoiisidcratioiiH  of  r(|uity  and  ]iolicy  favor  the  development  in  prisons  of  labor 
at  the  command  of  the  State  destined  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  J5ela  Alzel,  director  of  the  penitentiary  of  Nagy  Enyed,  Hungary, 
speaks  as  follows  on  this  ipirstion  : 

Before  bejrinninir  thr  iliReiission  of  this  question,  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  indicate 
the  principh.'s  on  wliich  jjrison  labor  shouM  l)e  rej^ulated  : 

1.  Labor  should  accofil  with  prnal  law  and  tlu!»  prison  system. 

2.  It  shonhl  not  be  in  ormtraveiition  of  the  regulations,  the  Heeurity  and  the  dis- 
eipliiie  of  tin*  establishnn'nt. 

'A.  It  should  not  be  iticiudit-ial  to  the  health  of  the  jtrisonersand,  so  far  .is  possible, 
it  shoiiM  be  ^iroportioiit'd  to  eai'h  individual. 

<1.  Labor  should  have,  as  niiirh  as  ])<)ssiblt',  an  fdncational  eharacter,  and  a  kind 
of  work  should  b«;  seh-cted  which  would  aid  dischar^t;d  <ouviL"tB  to  snpiK>rt  them- 
fjelvi's. 

r>.  The  labor  should  hv  of  a  nuturr  to  stMMin*  ciTtain  jirolits. 

(1.  Labor  in  prison.^  should  be.  of  a  kind  tliat  would  not  come  into  iujurions  compe- 
tition with  free  labor. 
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If  we  observe  the  principles  sot  forfli  ironi  a  practical  view,  wo  find  that  each  sys- 
tem of  work,  whichever  it  is,  will  meet  with  difficulties  in  ouu  or  the  other  direction. 
^  *  *  In  prison,  the  labor  of  the  convicts  can  be  employed  after  one  of  the  follow- 
ing systems : 

(1)  The  sytem  of  work  for  the  state,  whOu  the  establishment  executes  the  work  on 
its  own  account  and  under  the  direction  of  its  officers. 

(2)  The  system  known  as  the  piece-price  plan,  or  accord  system.  This  system  holds 
a  position  between  the  state  and  contract  systems,  and  cousists  in  thin :  that  the 
establishment  produces,  under  the  direction  of  its  officers,  industrial  articles  or  work 
for  manufacturers  or  merchants,  who  furnish  the  materials  and  oft«n  the  tools.  These 
patrons  either  pay  for  the  labor  of  each  prisoner  or  for  each  article  delivered.  But 
these  patrons — and  this  is  extremely  important— have  no  right  to  enter  the  estab- 
lishment or  into  the  workshops,  so  that  they  could  come  in  contact  with  the  prison- 
ers; that  is,  they  could  commnnicate  only  with  the  director.  This  system  is  not 
applied  exclusively  in  any  establishment,  and  is  usually  combined  with  the  state 
system. 

(3)  The  contract  system,  in  which  the  labor  of  the  prisoner  is  let  to  a  contractor, 
who  works  him  for  his  benefit. 

The  contract  system  has  three  forms.  According  to  the  first,  the  prisoners  are  de- 
livered to  a  contractor,  who  takes  charge  of  nearly  all  the  execution  of  the  punish- 
ment. He  employs  the  officers  and  pays  the  expenses  of  their  support,  and  he  furnishes 
the  buildings  for  detention.  In  return,  the  contractor  can  work  the  prisoners  at  his 
will.  According  to  circumstances,  the  contractor  receives  from  the  state  an  indem- 
nity per  head,  or  ho  is  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  state;  or,  finally,  the  state  pays 
nothing  to  the  contractor,  or  the  contractor  to  the  state. 

This  kind  of  contract  labor  prevails  only  in  North  America,  where  the  contractor 
sublets  the  prisoners  to  undcrcon tractors  who  employ  them  in  the  construction  of 
railroads,  in  mines,  or  in  other  enterprises.  The  prisoners  are  transported  whore  the 
subcontractor  wants  them.  They  are  there  lodged  in  miserable  barracks,  and  are 
XK)orly  fed,  so  that,  to  speak  truly,  one-tenth  die  by  sickness  and  ill-treatment.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  in  this  state  of  things  discipline  can  not  be  maintaine<l  ex- 
cept by  the  whip  and  by  arms.  [This  system  is  the  chain-gang  lease  system  in  the 
Southern  States.] 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  this  kind  of  contract  labor  is  the  least  expensive  to 
the  state,  and  the  execution  of  the  punishment  costs  the  state  nothint^,  or  nearly  so. 
However,  as  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence  and  for  the  work  of  the  prisoners  there 
never  should  be  employed  any  system  against  which  objection  can  be  made  in  viow 
of  moral  or  penal  law,  and  as  the  system  presented  above,  apart  from  its  other  faults, 
is  absolutely  immoral,  it  can  not  be  considered  as  a  system  applicable  to  the  prison 
establishment  of  a  civilized  stat«. 

The  second  form  of  contract  labor  practiced  is  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  a 
state  prison,  under  the  snpervison  of  officers  named  by  the  state,  who  undertake 
to  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  establishment,  and  in  the  meantime  hire  out  the 
labor  of  the  convicts.  But  the  conditions  for  supplies  as  well  as  for  working  the 
prisoners  are  stipulated  in  the  contract.  This  system  is  in  vogue  in  France  and  the 
United  States. 

The  third  kind  of  contract  work  conbists  in  this,  that  the  labor  of  convicts  in  state 
establishments  is  hired  to  one  or  several  contractors,  and  it  is  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract what  trade  the  contractor  should  follow  and  how  the  state  should  be  paid,  by 
the  head  or  by  the  day.  The  contractor  must  furnish  thematerials  and  the  tools  and 
designate  a  foreman  fur  the  organization  of  the  work  and  the  direction  of  affairs.  The 
establishment  should  furnish  only  the  shops  and  the  workmen.  In  the  state  system, 
to  the  director  is  reserved  the  right  to  designate  the  workmen  and  to  replace  them. 
•  •  •  This  form  of  contract  lalior  is  mainly  applied  in  Prussia  and  in  Hungary, 
in  connection  with  state  labor.  It  is  also  practiced  iii  ^tI^xo\v^^^TM^v«\v^s^^Vk»s&^ 
burgi  and  Austria. 
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Mr.  Atzel  then  goes  on  to  give  his  views  at  length  of  these  systems 
and  says  farther: 

The  Btat4^  systein  18  employed  in  BavariHy  Baden,  Italy,  £n|(laud,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Wilrtembcrg,  Hungary,  and  Croatia.  At  the 
same  time  it  nhould  be  remarked  tbat  in  Holland,  WUrtemberg,  and  Hungary  they 
employ  at  the  side  of  the  state  system  the  contract  system  also. 

In  conclusion  he  says  of  the  state  system  : 

1.  It  can  accommodate^  it«clf  to  all  syflti'mM  of  detention,  for  it  can  be  applied  to 
the  cellular  systeniM  as  well  as  to  prisons  in  common  aud  progressive. 

2.  It  will  not  bo  found  in  colIiHion  with  the  rognlatious  for  safety  and  discipline. 
The  prison  direction  can  form  »  plan  of  labor  in  conformity  with  the  regnlations. 
It  can  aIho  exercise  the  supervision  and  control  which  the  best  conditions  of  safety 
and  discipline  recpiire. 

3.  To  the  directors  is  given  the  means  and  appliances  for  vigorous  hygienic  meas- 
ures, suppressing  such  work  as  is  injurious  to  health,  and  introducing  no  industry 
that  is  prejudicial  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view. 

4.  The  prison  <lirectors  are  allowed  to  choose  such  industries  as  will  offer  resonrees 
to  prisoners  at  their  di.scharge.  They  can  institute  others  at  discretion,  and  conse- 
quently employ  prisoners  in  a  mauuer  that  accords  wi!;h  their  strength,  health,  and 
aptitude.  Finally,  the  directors  can  introduce  only  those  indnstriee  that  are  not  in 
operation  in  the  locality  of  the  prisou  by  small  manufacturers. 

This  question  was  also  discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  Paul  Gudorguiew- 
ski,  j>rofe.ssor  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  F.  Chickerio, 
director  of  the  penitentiary  of  Lugano,  Switzerland,  Baron  Francois  de 
Eenzis,  deputy  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Etienne  de  Balkay, 
director  of  the  prison  at  Sopron,  Hungary. 

M.  HERBETTE  ON  CONTRACT  LABOR. 

Among  those  who  presented  reports  on  the  qnestionof  contract  or  state 
labor  was  M.  Ilerbette,  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  French  prison 
adunnistration.  He  recognized  that  the  question  presenteil  different  as- 
pects in  different  countries,  which  rendered  the  question  a  difiQcnltone 
to  answer.  In  the  mean  time  he  believed  that  certain  conclusions  could 
be  reached.  The  necessity  of  hibor  for  prisoners  appeared  to  him  one 
of  these,  the  want  of  work  some  times  being  the  cause  of  revolt  in 
prison.  But  this  labor  must  be  regulated ;  it  should  not  be  nseless  nor 
unproductive,  nor  should  it  lower  the  prisoner  by  giving  him  an  occu- 
pation which  would  degrade  him.  The  work  should  accord  with  the 
interest  of  society  in  serving  to  reform  the  prisoner.  In  this  respect,  if 
government  labor  will  best  secure  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
it;  but  if  it  will  not  answer,  some  other  means  must  be  tried.  .  The  gov- 
ernment system  of  labor  is  always  diflicnlt,  because  it  requires  numer- 
ous employes.  The  contract  system  oifers  advantages  when  it  is  well 
regulated.  The  condition  necessary  to  success  in  the  government  sys- 
tem is  to  have  profitable  customers ;  but  it  is  diflBcult  for  the  state^ 
which  may  deceive  itself  as  to  the  profits  of  its  operations.  The  system 
of  government  labor,  well  organized,  oilers  the  best  facilities  for  the 
control  of  labor. 
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JTTe  should  examine,  then,  the  conditions  for  managing  state  labor, 
which  requires  the  greatest  precaation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  remember  that  the  labor  of  prisons  should  not  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  profit.  The  best  way  is  to  apply  the  work  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  use  of  the  state  itself,  and  manage  it  so  that  all  orders 
will  be  utilized  by  the  state.  The  conclusions  reached  by  M.  Herbette 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Useful,  and  as  far  as  possible  prodnotiye,  labor  being  necessary  for  prisoners  in 
some  penitentiary  regime  to  which  they  are  submitted,  it  is  proper  in  each  country 
to  inquire,  considering  the  individual  case,  how  labor  can  be  practically  furnished  to 
respond  to  the  regulative  and  diverse  necessities  of  penitentiary  life. 

2.  Labor  being  the  principal  feature  of  prison  life,  should  remain  subordinate  in  its 
organization  and  in  its  operations  to  public  authority,  which  alone  can  secure  the 
execution  of  the  penal  laws.  It  should  not  allow  the  abandonment  of  prisoners  to 
private  interests. 

3.  In  a  general  manner  the  system  of  state  labor  seems  better  to  facilitate  the  con- 
trol of  every  department  of  prison  management,  as  well  as  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. But,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  the  organization  of  publie 
labor  presents,  it  can  be  conceived  how  administrations  can  resort  to  contractors 
or  private  industries,  provided  that  utilization  of  institution  labor  does  not  give  the 
contractor  control  of  the  person  and  life  of  the  prisoner. 

4.  In  the  organization  of  prison  work,  and  especially  in  the  system  of  state  labor, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  advantages  of  prison  hand  labor  should  be  reserved  to  the 
state,  and  that  the  state  should  consequently,  in  as  great  a  measure  as  possible,  be 
both  producer  and  consumer  of  the  objects  manufactured  by  prison  labor. 

As  to  the  conclusions  relative  to  the  second  question,  M.  Herbette 
formulates  them  as  follows : 

1.  That  hand  labor  should  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible,  and  without  doing  wrong 
to  the  necessities  of  prison  labor,  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  the  operations 
of  the  institution. 

2.  That  the  advantages  which  may  result  from  this  hand  labor  should  be  reserved 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  service  of  the  state,  and  should  not  be  for  the  benefit  of 
private  contractors. 

3.  That  the  naming  of  the  effective  force  of  each  industry  in  any  place,  the  choice, 
the  variety,  and  the  supplying  of  the  industries,  the  determination  of  the  salaries, 
and  prices  of  work  should  combine  so  as  to  constitute  neither  protection,  privilege, 
nor  abusive  power  capable  of  depressing  corresponding  free  industries. 

4.  That  public  authority  should  always  preserve,  in  some  mode  of  organizing  work, 
whatever  it  be,  the  mode  for  guarding  against  all  abusive  combinations,  without  re- 
ducing the  prisoners  to  idleness  and  without  abandoning  them  to  the  control  or 
power  of  contractors. 

Third  Section— Prevention. 

mr.  randall  on  prevention. 

There  were  only  two  American  reports  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Congress, 
one  by  Mr.  Z.  B.  Brockway,  the  able  and  distinguished  saperintendent 
of  the  New  York  State  Beformatory,  which  paper  will  be  found  in 
the  prison  section  of  this  report,  and  another  paper  in  the  preventive 
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section,  by  Mr.  0.  D.  Raudall,  of  Michigan,  on  the  third  question  of  the 
third  section.  IncidentuUy  his  paper  also  answers  in  some  respects  the 
seventh  (luestiou  of  the  first  section.    Mr.  Kandall's  paper  is  as  follows: 

I  bave  presented  in  detail  to  the  International  Prison  Congreae  of  Stockholm  and  of 
Rome  the  Hystcni  adopted  l»y  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  protection  and  nuperviflion 
of  deiHMident  children,  a  HVHtein  which  consists  in  the  temporary  maintenance  in  a 
public  H<>hool,  whcn^  they  are  ediicattMl,  and  then  idaced  in  respectable  familiet*  during 
their  minority.  I  have  treat«^<l  the  same  subject  in  the  Bulletin  do  la  Soci^td  Gdn^ 
rale  dcs  Prisons.  The  dilfercnt  papers  which  I  have  published  have  drawn  European 
attention  to  this  school.  Senator  Konssel,  of  France,  writes  me:  "  Yonr  iutereating 
communications  to  ancient  £urope,  and  especially  those  you  have  made  to  my  coun- 
try through  the  Soci<?t<5  G<5n^'>nile  des  Prisons,  have  too  vividly  struck  my  attention 
to  allow  me  to  neglect  the  duty  I  have  imposed  on  myself  to  present  to  the  French 
Parliament  an  account  of  the  admirable  work  for  which  the  State  of  Michigan  is  in- 
debted to  you." 

In  this  remarkable  report,  ])resented  in  l>7:j  by  Senator  Roussel  to  the  French 
Senate,  will  be  found  an  extended  description  of  the  State  Public  School  of  Michigan 
and  a  co))y  of  the  laws  under  which  it  operates.  The  Bulletin  de  la  Socidt^  G<^n^rale 
des  Prisons  in  the  year  l^H  published  a  discourse  which  M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys,  who 
was  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Ir^ance,  approving 
highly  the  system  of  this  institution,  placing  the  State  of  Michigan  in  advance 
of  Europe  in  the  care  and  educatiou  of  dependent  children.  This  institution  has 
been  a))preciated  in  n  very  favorable  manner  at  home  and  abroad  by  most  eminent 
economists,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  nny  ^imihir  school  has  ever  met  with  such 
general  approval.  The  most  complete  account  of  its  plan  and  operations  Avill  be 
found  in  a  report  pres«'nted  by  me  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889^  which  comprises 
three  volumes,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  library'  of  the  Soci6t<5  G^u^rale  des 
Prisons.  On  this  report  the  institution  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  From  these 
difTercut  sources  of  inforniatiou  the  render  will  learu  that  in  1871  the  Stat-e  of  Michi- 
gau,  which  then  had  existed  only  about  40  years,  took  a  new  departure  in  social  sci- 
ence, assuming  the  right  and  duty  to  ])rotect,  assist,  and  educato  the  dei>eudent 
children,  receiving  them  teni]»orarily  in  an  educational  establishment  and  then  placing 
them  as  soon  as  })ossible  in  respectable  families  during  minority,  in  accordanc-e  with 
written  contracts  gnariintceing  to  the  children  a  good  education  and  treatment  as 
members  of  the  family  where  placed.  This  school  has  no  connection  with  the  penal 
or  reformatory  system  of  the  State.  Poverty  alone  admits  the  children.  The  law  of  the 
State  provides  for  a  complete  separation  of  the  dependent  from  delinquent  children. 
Formerly  they  were  brought  up  t<»gether  by  public  or  private  charity.  The  child  is 
placed  in  a  iamily,  in  which,  according  to  the  contract,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
family,  and  sent  to  the  public  school,  lie  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  domestic,  and  he 
has  every  opportunity  to  become  in  time  a  useful,  independent,  and  respected  citizen. 
During  hisniinority  he  is  the  object  of  active  supervision  by  county  agentii,  oueiueach 
county  and  by  a  State  agent  from  the  s<:Iiool,  whose  mission  is  to  secure  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  contract.  It  is  not  a  boarding-out  system.  There  is  uo  com- 
pensation for  their  support.  This  institutiim  receives  all  the  dependent  children  of 
the.  State  between  2  and  1*2  years  of  age  who  an^  healthy  in  body  and  mind.  At  the 
same  time,  those  who  have  lost  a  limb  are  not  excluded.  Such  children  have  been 
taught  tA>legrai)hy,  and  some  are  now  receiving  §100  per  mouth.  Up  to  the  present 
time  "J.yOO  children  have  been  received,  and  when  the  prison  congress  meets  the  num- 
ber will  be  probably  3j'»)0.  The  number  of  these  children  who  have  hiwl  the beue- 
tioial  iniluence  of  rhis  s<'hool  and  tin*  hoiiu\s  wln»re  placed  is  great,  and  many  are 
already  res]ieetiible  and  .self-,MUi)porting.  Tlie  advantages  this  system  presents  for 
thochililren  of  the  poor  i.se\  ident,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  its  iiilluence  has  reduced 
the  number  of  dependenl  children  in  the  Slate.     The  result  would  be  more  certain  if 
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the  neighboring  States  should  adopt  this  system,  for  there  arc  no  large  rivers  or  high 
chains  of  mountains  to  separate  the  States  and  only  a  geographical  line  to  indicate 
the  boundary  over  which  the  dependent  and  delinquent  classes  may  pass  and  repass. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  country  speak  the  same  language,  they  are  part  of  the  same  peo- 
ple, nnder  the  same  general  government,  and  there  is  more  or  less  a  constant  move- 
ment of  the  people.  The  dependents  and  criminals  uf  one  State  can  migrate  to 
another,  and  the  Eastern  States  send  their  dependent  children  west  and  place  them 
in  families,  often  without  proper  discrimination,  without  a  written  contract,  and 
without  any  subKeqncnt  supervision.  The  result  is  that  many  of  these  children 
desert  their  new  homes,  and  sooner  or  later  are  found  in  the  county  poorhouses,  in 
reform  schools,  or  in  prisons.  In  1887  the  State  of  Michigan  enacted  a  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  placing  of  children  in  families  can  not  take  place  without  a  written 
contract,  and  then  only  in  families  which  shall  he  approved  in  the  same  manner  as 
homes  are  approved  for  the  children  of  the  State  Public  School.  This  law  regulates 
the  placing  of  all  children,  and  while  it  does  not  forbid  their  emigration,  it  indi- 
rectly secures  that  result  by  requiring  that  they  shall  be  placed  in  carefully  selected 
homes  and  have  supervision.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  each  State  should  pro- 
vide for  its  own  dependents.  Without  doubt  this  new  measure  will  greatly  contrib- 
ute to  reduce  the  number  of  dependent  children  in  Michigan.  The  law  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Michigan  statute  "  for  the  protection  of  children." 

In  the  States  of  New  York  and  California  the  dependent  children  are  brought  up 
in  sectarian  asylums  at  public  expense,  which  tends  to  increase  pauperism.  lu  the 
State  of  Ohio  are  establishments  called  *^  dintrict  homes,"  and  others  called  county 
"infirmaries,"'  in  which  such  children  are  received.  In  Indiana  and  in  most  of  the 
other  States  these  children  are  mainly  cared  for  in  the  county  poorhouses.  One 
can  get  an  idea  of  the  results  of  these  difVerent  systems  by  consulting  the  following 
figures  drawn  from  the  official  report  of  1)^87  : 
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In  1869  the  hoard  of  control  of  the  State  Public  School  of  Michigan  reduced  the 
anticipated  expenses  for  1889  and  1800  and  applied  to  the  legislature  for  only  f  33,000 
for  annual  current  expenses. 

The  influence  of  this  school  in  Michigan  has  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  law 
"  for  the  protection  of  children,''  the  law  for  **  the  treatment  of  dependent  children 
in  the  Uniyersity  Hospital,"  and  the  law  establishing  a  county  agency  for  dependent 
and  delinquent  children.  It  has  also  iufluence<i  the  establishment  of  similar  institn- 
tions  in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  It  has  modified  ideas 
which  have  prevailed  in  social  science  and  corrected  those  which  existed  relative  to 
dependent  children. 

Inquiries  are  so  often  made  regarding  this  school  it  is  considered  advisable  to  ex- 
plain the  system  thns briefly  to  those  who  are  interesteil  in  unfortunate  children.  This 
institution  represents  the  best  system  for  decreasing  the  nuhiber  of  dependent  chil- 
dren and  to  prevent  their  illtreatment.  But  I  can  not  in  this  report  speak  farther  of 
this  institntion,  and  refer  again  to  the  sources  of  information  already  indicated. 

SOME  CAUSES  LEADING  TO  ILLTREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

Why  enact  laws  to  protect  children  from  illtreatment  by  their  parents  ?  Are  not 
children  snflSciently  protected  by  the  love  of  their  parents — by  natural  aflection  T 
Yes,  if  the  affections  are  developed  in  a  normal  manuer.    UufortM^tt^KtV^ ,  ^ik^h^^^VcXNx^- 
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flaences  weaken  and  dentroy  the  affections,  and  among  these  and  the  moat  pemieioiii 
is  intemperance.  By  it,  cruelty  to  children  begins  with  the  ver>'  origin  of  life,  when 
the  maladies  of  the  parents  are  given  as  a  fearful  legacy  to  the  children.  This  terri- 
ble heritage  for  innocent  children  entails  also  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  tilth,  misery, 
hunger,  bud  company,  illtreatment,  and  crime.  Intemperance  causes  pauperism  and 
crime,  and  where  it  roigus  purity  is  little  known  and  the  child  is  initiated  into  evil. 
Bnmght  up  under  such  conditions,  it  would  be  surprising  if  he  escaped  a  life  of  mis- 
ery  and  crime.  Against  such  cruelty  the  child  can  not  protect  itself.  The  State 
alone  can  come  to  his  aid  and  the  tirst  act  should  be  to  protect  the  child  from  the  evil 
elfects  of  intemperance.    Harper's  Weekly  correctly  said  : 

"The  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  civilized  society,  the  prolific 
author  of  crime  and  pauperism,  and  the  destroyer  of  domestic  happiness,  and  its  se- 
vere regulation  and  even  its  suppression  by  local  option  is  a  question  of  the  highest 
importance/' 

MICHIGAN  LAWS  RELATIVK  TO   ILLTREATKD  CHILDREN. 

Before  the  year  ISdl)  there  was  no  law  in  Michigan  by  which  children,  ill  treated 
by  their  parents,  could  be  fully  protected.  The  parent  who  had  brutally  abused  his 
child  could,  for  a  bodily  injury,  bo  arrested  and  punished,  bnt  the  child  would 
remain  iu  his  puH<M.'siii<)U.  Wben  the  injury  was  a  moral  one,  when  the  child  was 
depraved  b}-  the  parents,  when  bad  education  put  it  iu  peril  and  on  the  way  to  the 
poorhouHti  or  to  the  prison,  there  was  no  provision  of  the  legi»laturo  to  secure  pro- 
tection. The  ])arent8  would  continue  to  keeji  the  children  with  them.  This  is  the 
condition  which  now  prevails  in  most  of  the  States.  The  child  who  is  morally  aban- 
doiied,  who  is  lirntally  treated  by  iuteniperale  parents,  who  is  rait»ed  in  resorts  dan- 
gerous to  health  and  morals,  and  iu  the  society  of  the  criminal  and  vicious,  is  on  his 
way  to  a  i-liari table  institution,  to  the  reform  school,  or  to  the  prison.  It  is  urgent, 
then,  to  enact  etlirient  laws  for  the  protection  of  children  who  are  found  in  such  cod- 
d  it  ions.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  country  has  yet  attained  perfection  in  legis- 
lation for  this  purpose.  The  French  project,  which  was  cited  above,  and  on  which 
Senator  Koussel  pre^sented  a  report  so  complete,  is  without  doubt  the  best  known 
and  the  best  furuiulated  to  secure  etlicient  protection  for  dependent  or  illtreated 
children.  This  ]>roject  has  been  ]»as8ed  by  the  senate,  but  not  by  the  house  of 
deputies,  where  it  has  already  undergone  some  moditicatious  to  reduce  exjienses  to 
the  state. 

The  principle  ]daced  at  the  head  of  this  act  is  remarkable  and  well  worthy  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  high  position  iu  which  the  enactment  of  this  law  would  place  the 
French  Ke))ub1ic.     This  pi-incii)Ie  is  formulated  in  the  following  language: 

**  Every  minor,  not  emancipated,  of  either  sex,  materially  or  morally  abandoned  or 
illtreated,  is  uiulor  the  j)rotr'ction  of  public  authority." 

We  tind  iu  this  jirojcct  a  clear  and  logical  delinition  of  the  various  kinds  of  ill- 
treatment  which  would  justify  otheial  protection  and  the  enumeration  of  the  methods 
provided  to  assure  it.  The  delay  iu  the  enactment  of  this  law  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  ex]>erienco  acquired  by  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  this  act  would  enlighten 
public  opini<m  upon  methods  for  ctlicieutly  protecting  children  morally  abandoned  or 
illtreated.  C^ndcr  these  circumstances  Mi(rliigau  has  had  from  other  countries  few 
precedents  to  guide  in  legislative  reforms  for  dependent  and  illtreated  children.  In 
s<mie  States  there  are  laws,  primitive  enough,  which  in  a  certain  measure  protect 
children  srricuisly  illtreated,  and  in  some  cas«'s  permit  their  removal  from  their  parents. 

The  courts  generally  inter])ret  the  laws  in  favor  of  the  child.  Formerly  the  theory 
and  principles  of  the  English  common  law  always  granted  the  guardianship  of  the 
child  to  the  father.  This,  in  practice,  has  not  been  sensibly  nioditied,  so  that  the  for- 
feiture of  parental  authority  is  rarely  prtMiouiu't-d  by  the  conrts.  The  project  of  the 
Freuch  law  contains  provisions  relative  to  lorfvirure  and  to  restore  the  parental 
power  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  rcstitntiuii  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
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child.  The  Michigan  law  of  1889  has  horrowod  some  of  these  piOYiBions  and  others 
are  inspired  by  the  French  project,  but  the  law  does  not  extend  as  far  as  the  other. 
There  are  some  features  which  shoald  be  supplied  by  farther  legislation,  when  ex- 
perience under  this  act  shall  show  what  is  wanting.  For  example,  this  law  does  not 
provide  for  the  restoration  of  parental  control.  The  parent  of  sufficient  means  should 
be  required  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  education  of  the  child. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  exists  at  present  a 
more  efficient  law  for  the  protection  of  illtreated  children  than  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1889.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  law  **  for  the 
protection  of  children,"  and  begins  with  section  11  as  follows: 

''Sec.  11.  Every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  illtreated  within  the 
the  meaning  of  this  act  by  his  father,  mother,  or  guardian,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  public  authority  and  may  be  removed  from  snch  parent  or 
gnardiau,  as  herein  provided.'' 

This  section  is  followed  by  one  which  defines  the  illtreatment  which  should  secure 
protectiou  by  the  law.  This  protection  is  as  complete  as  that  secured  by  the  law  of 
any  country.  The  writer  does  not  know  of  any  law  as  radical  and  at  the  same  time 
so  conservative.  It  limits  the  application  of  the  remedy  to  the  most  serious  cases. 
If  a  case  of  illtreatment  be  well  established  under  this  law  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  court  or  jury  would  hesitate  an  instant  to  declare  the  parental  rights  forfeited. 

"  Sec.  12.  An  illtreated  child  is  hereby  declared  to  be : 

'*  First.  One  whose  father,  mother,  or  guardian  shall  habitually  violate  or  i>ermit 
snch  child  to  violate  the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  five,  and  six  of  this  act. 

*'  Second.  One  whose  father,  mother,  or  guardian  habitually  causes  or  permits  the 
health  of  such  child  to  be  injured  or  his  life  to  be  endangered  by  exposare,  want,  or 
other  injury  to  his  person,  or  causes  or  permits  him  to  engage  in  any  occupation 
that  will  be  likely  to  endanger  bis  health  or  life  or  to  deprave  his  morals. 

"Third.  One  whose  father,  mother,  or  guardian  is  an  habitual  drunkard  or  a  per- 
son of  notorious  and  scandalous  conduct,  or  a  reputed  thief  or  a  prostitute  or  one 
who  habitually  permits  him  to  frequent  public  places  for  the  purpose  of  begging 
or  receiving  alms,  or  to  frequent  the  company  of  or  consort  with  reputed  thieves  or 
prostitutes,  with  or  without  such  father,  mother,  or  guardian  or  by  any  other  act, 
example,  or  by  vicious  training  depraves  the  morals  of  such  child." 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  import  of  section  I'Z  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
provisions  of  the  first,  second,  fifth  and  sixth  sections. 

The  first  section  forbids  any  one  having  custody  of  a  child  under  16  years  of  age 
to  permit  him  to  be  employed  as  a  rope>dancer,  acrobat,  beggar,  or  for  an  obscene, 
indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,  or  to  be  exposed  in  any  manner  injurious  to  his  health  or 
dangerous  to  his  life  or  morals. 

The  second  section  forbids  the  presence  of  such  child  in  any  place  where  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  sold  as  a  beverage,  and  in  places  of  public  amusement,  snch  as 
dance  houses,  houses  of  prostitution,  billiard  saloons,  and  other  places  used  for 
gambling  purposes. 

The  fifth  section  forbids  the  employment  of  such  child  in  the  sale  of  obscene  publi- 
cations or  of  journals  specially  devoted  to  police  reports. 

The  sixth  section  forbids  the  sale,  in  public  places,  in  the  presence  of  children  of  the 
publications  mentioned  in  section  5. 

After  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  illtreated  child  come  the  provisions 
relative  to  the  application  of  the  law.  As  this  law  is  not  common,  the  provisions  for 
its  enforcement  are  given  here  in  detail.  Like  the  law  relating  to  the  State  School 
at  Coldwater,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  disposition  of  illtreated  children  is  in  the 
probate  court.    The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows : 

**  Sec.  13.  Upon  complaint  made  to  the  jndge  of  probate  of  the  proper  county  that 
any  child  has  been  illtreated  in  either  manner  stated  in  this  act,  he  shall  examine  the 
complainant  on  oath  and  shall  reduce  the  complaint  to  writing  and  cause  the  samA 
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to  1it>  Hii)HcrilHHl  by  tliA  coinplaiuaiit,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  each  ofTenie  hM 
1)feii  ciiiiiiiiittc'd  thi*  jud);e  of  ]irobate  shall  ihouc  a  writ  reciting  the  snbatancc  of  the 
(Miinplaiiit  and  re^iiiro  the  otliccr  to  whom  it  i»  directed  to  forthwith  briof;  the  child 
8o  alleged  to  have  bi'Oii  illtroattnl  and  the  parent  or  guardian  charged  with  such 
iIItreatiiuMit.  bi't'on'  Mirbjnd^o  of  probate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  Jaw;  and 
in  till*  saiin*  writ  ho  may  roquire  thu  otiicor  to  summon  such  witnesses  as  shall  be 
named  therein  to  apjiear  and  give  evir^once  on  trial. 

"Sfc.  U.  That  on  the  return  nf  sneh  writ  with  said  child  and  the  accused,  the 
jiid;;e  of  probate  hIiuH  ]»roeeed  to  hear  and  det«'rmine  the  cause.  If  it  shall  api^eac 
bv  the  returns  of  the  oiheor  that  the  accus<'d  can  not  be  found  in  the  couutv,  the 
bearing  sball  jiroceed  without  him.  If  the  ehild  shall  be  without  counsel,  it  shall  Im; 
tlie  duty  (»f  tlie)iroMeeiitiii<;  attorney,  on  the  request  of  thejudge  of  probate,  toapiiear 
in  bJM  behalf.  If  the  acreiised  or  eoiins«'l  for  the  child  shall  so  rei|ue8t,  the  Judge  of 
probate  Hhali  i>rder  a  Jury  to  bo  summoned  to  find  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the 
jud<:e  of  probate  may  in  Iiis  diseretiou  order  a  jury  on  his  own  motion.  The  jury  »u 
ordered  sball  be  a  jury  of  .six  persiuiH  and  shall  be  summoned  and  empaneled  in  ac- 
cordauee  with  tbe  law  relating  to  juries  in  courts  held  by  justices  of  the  peace.  If 
on  the  hearing  thejudge  of  probate  shall  lind,  or  the  verdiut  of  the  jury  shall  deter- 
mine, tliat  the  allegations  in  the  complaint  arc  true,  thejudge  of  probate  shall  make 
and  enter  an  order  that  the  iu'ensed  has  forfeited  his  right  t-o  the  custody  of  the  child 
during  minority  and  tli:it  the  child  bo  disposed  of,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
of  probate,  by  one  of  tbe  following  methods  : 

**  First.  I{y  the  appointment  of  a  re8{>ectable  and  suitable  person  of  sutVicient  means 
as  guardian  of  the  custody  and  education  of  the  child,  who 'shall  not  be  required  to 
give  bonds  as  buch  guardian,  uiilehs  it  shall  appear  that  such  child  has  personal  or 
real  i»roperty,  who  shall  exeoute  a  written  agreement  in  form  approved  by  said 
judge  of  probate,  and  liled  in  said  court,  which  shall  provide  for  the  treatment  of 
the  child  as  a  meniber  of  the  family,  and  for  his  proper  support  and  educati<in  in  the 
public.  M'hools.  On  complaint  thereof  made  to  thejudge  of  probate  that  said  guard- 
iaii  does  not  faithfully  execute  the  terms  of  said  contract,  the  said  judge  of  probate 
shall  ciltf  said  guardian  to  appear  before  bim,  and  if  it  is  then  found  that  the  allega- 
tions in  the  com[daint  art^  true  the  said  judge  of  probate  may  cancel  the  contract 
and  make  a  new  order  lor  the  disfxisition  of  the  child  as  herein  provided  ; 

"Second.  r»y  sentling  such  child,  if  ov<*r  two  and  under  twelve  years  i»f  age  ami 
Hound  in  mind  and  ljo<ly,  to  the  State  Public  Schotd  at  Coldwater,  to  be  there  receiveil 
aud  to  b<*  subject  to  such  dis[)osltion  as  lue  laws  regulating  that  institution  provide; 

•'Third.  Hy  delivering  surli  child  to  the  su[M'rintendeutHof  the  poor,  if  he  is  under 
two  or  over  twelve  years  of  age,  or  is  not  souiwl  in  mind  and  body,  to  bo  b}' them  in- 
dentured to  some  suitable  person,  according  to  the  provisions  of  sections  eight  and 
nine  of  this  act.  nr  to  ]»rovide  for  him  by  the  county  as  for  other  poor  persons. "' 

Hy  the  large  iliscretinnary  ]it)\ver  of  thr  judge,  tin.'  child  <'an  be  placed  lirst  with  a 
parent  i»rfiien<l.  Whatever  he  the  social  condition  of  the  child,  the  jtidge  can.  if  ho 
(in<ls  it  best  and  i-onvenient  iind  if  a  favorable  (q)]»orlunity  presents,  ]daee  the  child 
in  social  couilirions  anaIa«rons  to  those  in  which  he  was  found.  Tbe  parents  may 
belong  to  the  wealthy  class  and  possess  means  wbii-h  would  permit  them  toeoLlribate 
to  jdace  theirchild  in  a  proper  family  and  to  insure  him  a  good  support  and  a  good 
education.  Where  tbe  child  has  no  parents  or  friends,  if  be  isof  proper  age  and  sound 
in  mind  and  bodv,  bemav  be  sent  to  the  State  School.  If  not  admissible  to  the  school 
the  child  goes  t«)  the  connty  as  a  juiblic  cluirge.     '     *     • 

It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  many  cases  under  the  new  law.  The  condition 
of  society  in  Michigan  is  certainly  as  g<»od  as  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union  or  else- 
where, and  case*!  of  illtreatnient  will  be  rare.  The  law  may  at  least  have  a  deter- 
rent intluence.  'Jlure  will  always  be  a  natural  hcsiration  t*i  nuike  ii  complaint 
against  a  nei»;hb(U,  however  grave  his  niixconduit.  Hut  by  means  of  this  law  tbe 
St'ite  evtends  t«»  its  citizens  the  means  lor  ♦iii.irnilv  i)rutcctiug  children  in  the  graver 
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of.  illtreatment.  No  one  sliould  have  uccasion  to  nay  that  tbere  was  do  Ipp^&l 
protection  fur  illtreatecl  chililruii.  It  is  a  f:ict  that  in  luaiiy  couuties  this  protection 
does  not  exist.  The  law  is  conservative,  covering  only  the  most  serious  cases.  Its 
highest  object  is  to  protect  children  a«;ainst  those  pitruicions  inflnences  which,  in  all 
probability,  wouM  lead  thenitovice  aud<;nuie.  The  vi<rorous  execution  of  the  law 
woald  have  much  to  do  iu  closin>;  up  the  sourc<;8  of  poverty  and  crime. 

When  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  fully  ex»?cutod  we  will  no  longer  see  young 
children  employed  us  acrobats  or  occupied  iu  immoral  <»r  imlecent  imrsnits.  They 
will  no  longer  be  met  in  TKiuor  saloons  or  in  the  streets  buying  or  belling  obscene 
literature,  and  these  publications  would  disappear.  PririMits  would  no  longer  neglect 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  their  children,  and  they  would  no  longer  be 
brought  up  in  the  society  of  habitual  thieves,  drunkards,  prostitntes,  and  gamblers. 
The  children  would  no  longer  be  expost^d  to  the  worst  lemprations,  L>ecome  iuteuipor- 
ate,  have  their  health  undermined,  their  character  depraved,  and  their  ruin  consum- 
mated. 

This  law  executed  against  all  these  evils  would  rernove  them.  But  no  law  can 
produce  all  the  results  desired.  However  well  executed  the  law,  there  will  yet  be 
illtreated  children.  The  law  will  be  violated.  All  laws  are,  more  or  less.  But 
such  laws  should  be  on  our  statute  books.  If  they  do  not  fully  attiiin  the  desired 
end,  they  at  least  express  the  condition  of  our  civilization  and  the  .sentiment of  the 
public.  By  its  legislation  a  people  x>ronounces  in  fuvor  of  social  order,  morality) 
religion,  and  humanity.  And  this  sentiment  so  publicly  expi-essed  has  a  powerful 
reflex  influence  on  the  individual  and  a  cnnstant  and  unquestionable  inlluenco  on  so- 
ciety.  The  State  in  enacting  such  laws  acts  only  in  the  interest  of  the  child  who  one 
day  will  be  a  citizen.  It  acts  also  in  its  owu  interest,  for  self-protection,  desiring  by 
such  measures  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  its  useless  members  and  to  increase  to  a  maxi- 
mum its  useful  and  working  citizens.  The  illtreatiucut,  such  as  set  forth  in  the  law, 
would  powerfully  contribute  to  cause  the  child  to  be  vicious  and  criminal.  Then  the 
State  should  protect  the  child  from  such  influences  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  State.  The  statesman  will  always  lind  that  huuianity  and 
political  economy  are  not  iu  opposition,  but  that  they  are  identical.  Laws,  customs, 
and  habits  which  in  their  effect  ato  inhuman,  undermine  and  destroy  society  and  the 
State.  Whenever  it  can,  the  law  should  secure  to  children  protection  and  education 
sufficient  to  make  them  respectable  citizens.    *    «     • 

FOKFEITUKE  OF  PARENTAL   KIGUTS. 

When  Blackstone  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  common  law  of  Englandi 
the  power  of  the  father  over  the  children,  wlietht>r  humanely  exercised  or  not,  was 
absolute.  It  declared  then  that  the  father  had  h^gal  eoutrol  of  the  child  and  that 
*'the  mother,  as  such,  had  no  authority  and  was  only  cntitltMl  to  consideration  and 
respect."  To  the  father  only  belonged  this  exrlusive  guardianship,  even  at  the  age 
when  the  infant  received  its  nourishment  from  iis  mothi^r.  However  virtuous  the 
mother,  or  however  vicious  and  corrupt  was  the  father,  even  at  that  tender  age  the 
father  could  i»reveut  the  mother  having  access  to  it.  Tiiis  principle  of  the  common 
law  continued  in  force  until  183D  when  an  aet  of  Parliament  repealed  it.  There  will 
be  found  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  by  Dickens,  the  story  of  the  poor  boy  Smiko  who 
was  placed  by  the  courts  in  the  contnd  of  even  a  pretended  father.  The  important 
cases  decided  in  the  English  courts  will  be  found  in  4  Dowl.  P.  C,  *2D3;  0  Nev.  and 
Man.,  244 ;  and  4  Adolphns  aud  Ellis,  G'24.  This  principle  was  drawn  from  ancient  prece- 
dents of  other  nations.  In  Persia,  Grreee,  Gaul,  and  Egypt,  and  in  ancient  Rome, 
this  absolute  power  of  the  father  was  s.-iurtioned,  even  to  the  right  to  the  life  of  the 
child.  But  as  the  humane  ideas  of  modern  <*ivi1i/.ation  i)ene(rated  the  spirit  of  legis- 
lative bodies  and  even  into  courts  of  justiet*,  the  principles  of  the  aucicut  English 
common  law  relative  to  parental  control  disap2>eared. 
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The  presi*nt  Enj;Iiith  law  authorizes  the  courts,  in  cases  of  habeas  corpus,  to  with- 
hold tht!  rhild  t'ruiii  1»oth  the  complainant  and  defeudaut.  If  the  child  be  14  yean  of 
n>;«\  the  cniirt  iillows  it  to  chouse  its  own  guardian  and  will  approve  the  selection. 
If  the*  cliild  is  not  yft  14,  th«;  court  will  order  that  it  be  placiKl  under  proper  (^ardisn. 
ship.  For  prciMiltMitH,  sov  the*  cvmvA  of  R.  ('.  Dcluval,  '^  Burr.,  I4:<4 ;  Kx parte  Hopkins 
3  1*.  W..  l.'il  II.  "A":  K.  ('.  Johnson.  1  Str.,  .'iTli,  and  other  vat>eH  there  cited. 

In  thi'  I'nittMl  States  of  America  the  courtn  have  always  been  lessi  than  in  En^ 
land  undtT  tho  inlliimre  of  ancient  preredeuts,  and  the  doctrine  haM  always  bees 
less  seven*  and  inon^  liberal  towards  chililrm.  The  decisions  are  that  in  all  eases  of 
habeas  corpus,  ami  in  all  proe«>edin<;s  in  chancery  in  which  the  custody  of  a  minor  ii 
in  <inestioii,  it  sliall  bo  the  duty  of  the  eoiirt  to  examine  carefully  all  the  facts  and 
circuuistaiifi'n  in  the  case,  and  then  in  its  disrretiun  urtler  that  the  child  shall  be  con- 
tided  to  siinie  one  best  (|ualitied  fur  the  guardianship.  Above  all,  under  this  rule  the 
court  must  consider  the  interest  and  welfare  i>f  the  child  and  shall  not  permit  techni- 
calities of  procedure  or  of  jiarental  riifhts  to  atfret  the  deeisiou.  AVIien  the  court  tinds 
that  neither  the  roniplainant  nor  the  defendant  is  a  proi»er  person  to  have  the  custody 
of  the  ehihl,  it  must  confide  the  guardianship  to  some  other  person  to  be  charged 
with  its  support  and  education  during  minority.  lV(-i*»ions  iu  sup])ort  of  this  rale 
are  numerous  in  the  courts  of  llii>  United  States.  The  most  interesting  one  is  that  of 
Donohiie  and  others,  New  York,  September  term,  IsTO,  in  whieh  the  decision  was 
delivered  hy  .Jud;;e  \V«'stlirook,  who  exjires^ed  the  views  of  the  court  as  follows: 

**The  ri^ht  t»f  the  State  to  care  for  its  children  has  always,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety, been  exiTriMMl  under  its  laws,  and  whenever  the  welfare  of  the  child  has  been 
demand«*d  its  courts  have  frequently  interfiTcd  for  the  protection  of  children  of  tender 
years.  It  has  a^^ain  and  a;:ain  taken  them  from  one  ]>urent  and  given  them  to  the 
other,  or  has  rofus4Ml  so  to  do:  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  child  being  the  object 
always  in  view.'* 

The  followin;;  opinion  of  the  great  American  law  writer,  Kent  is  good  aathority: 

*M)ut  the  courts  of  justi«'e  may,  in  their  sound  discretion  and  when  the  morals  or 
safrty  of  the  chihlren  gn*ally  require  it,  withdraw  the  infants  from  the  custody  of 
tlu«  father  and  nio(h<>r  and  place  the  care  and  custody  of  them  elsewhere.'* 

The  case  of  t'orrii^  n.  Corrie,  47  Michigan,  r»Ul»,  is  very  iiistruetive  and  fully  bobt 
tains  the  Ainerie.iu  rule.     Judge  (iravfs,  iu  ])resenting  the  opinion  of  the  court,  aavB^ 

"  In  contests  of  this  kiiul  the  <ipiuion  is  now  nearly  universal  that  neither  of  the 
parties  have  any  rights  that  can  be  atlowt>tl  t«>  seriously  militate  against  the  welfare 
of  the  child.  The  paramount  consideration  is.  what  is  really  demanded  by  itK beet 
interest  t  It  is  doing  no  vl»ili'in  r  to  what  is  taught  by  judicial  experience  to  atisiinie 
that  tin*  disputing  parties  will  In-  more  alive  to  the  satisfaciiim  of  their  own  feelings 
and  interests  than  to  {\w  truiMMnl  (tf  the  in(|uisiti(ui :  while  the  innocent  subject  of  the 
contention  is  utterly  unable  to  s]ieak  or  act  lor  itself,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  Kvt 
sight  of  in  till'  strile  fnr  its  iMt>>rs>ioii.  No  other  occasion  can  call  more  loudly  for 
jridicial  vigi)ane(>  in  ri>;te}iing  for  the  exact  truth,  and  in  putting  aside  with  an  un- 
Hjiaring  hand  the  ni-Te  techtii«aUiies  of  |irocei!ur«'." 

A  recent  »Mse  was  decided  in  the  uiner«'enth  circuit  court  of  Michigan.  The  board 
ol  control  of  the  St  ate  school  at  ('old  water  had  pla«iil  by  indent  urea  child  inn  family. 
The  contract  had  been  canceled  bv  the  ln)ar«l  on  tlie  ground  that  the  family  wasuota 
jintper  one  to  n'tain  the  cliilil.  Tin-  family  rcfusi'd  to  surri'inler  it  and  contested  the 
I»ro(;eedings  by  lialu-as  corpus  instituted  by  tin'  lM»ard  for  the  nvovery  of  the  child. 
Juitge  Judkinx,  in  making  an  order  fur  tin*  snrreiidtr  of  tln>  child  and  returning  it  to 
the  institution,  expressed  liiuiselfas  tollows: 

*'In  casi's  lik<»  tliis,  the  court  will  make  a  lull  inquiry  into  all  the  facts  and circnni' 
stances  and  will  then  decide  to  whicli  of  i lie  panics  thl^  child  nhnuld  be  contide<i,  and 
if  it  appears  that  niMther  hh«)uld  have  it  tor  the  reason  that  neither  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  it,  the  eourt  will  jdace  it  with  neither  and  will  eon  lido  it  to  some  other 
person  who  is  suitable  to  bring  it  up.    The  court  will  take  into  consideration  the 
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interests  of  the  child  and  will  place  it  whore  it  will  be  better  oared  for  than  with  its 
father  or  mother.  I  have  already  had  occaHion  to  decide  sach  oases.  I  remember  a 
case  of  habeas  corpus,  about  a  year  ago,  where  this  question  came  up.  The  father 
demanded  possession  of  the  child  from  the  mother.  The  father  accused  the  mother 
of  drunkenness,  but  the  iuvoBtigatiou  showed  that  the  father  waH  a  drunkard.  In 
this  case,  I  awarded  the  cuatody  to  neither,  but  after  haviug  carefully  examined  into 
all  the  circumstances,  I  rendered  a  decision  according  to  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
rather  than  to  satisfy  the  spite  and  caprice  of  the  parents. " 

At  the  time  when  the  English  common  law  and  the  American  practice  were  well 
established,  and  after  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Corrie  r«.  Corrie  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Michigan,  a  circuit  court  judge  in  that  State  rendered  a  decision  in  a  habeas 
corpus  case,  in  which  the  mother  MMight  the  nrcovery  of  her  children  who  had  been 
aent  to  the  State  school  while  tshe  wuh  an  inmate  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction. 
He  leuderod  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  complainant,  and  in  deciding  aflirmed  the  old 
English  rule  saying  the  parbnts  always  had  the  right  to  the  custody  of  the  child 
whatever  might  be  the  law  of  the  State.  This  remarkable  derision  was  confirmed 
by  the  supreme  court,  not  on  the  ground  raised  by  the  circuit  judge,  but  for  techni- 
cal reasons,  in  effect  setting  aside  in  material  respects  their  own  decision  in  the  case 
of  Corrie  ra.  Corrie.  The  supreme  court  apparently  overruled  the  decision  in  that 
case,  in  which  Judge  Graves  said : 

"  No  other  occasion  can  call  more  loudly  for  judicial  vigilance  in  reaching  for  the 
exact  truth,  and  in  putting  aside  with  an  unsparing  hand  mere  technicalities  of  pro- 
cedure." 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  decisions  in  the  circuit  courts,  to  assure  uni- 
formity in  the  disposition  of  such  cases,  and  to  render  possible  the  proper  placing  of 
children  in  such  circuniMtances,  the  Michigan  legislature  in  18d9  amended  the  law 
for  the  ''  protection  of  children,"  and  in  so  doing  reaffirmed  the  English  and  American 
rule. 

The  introduction  of  this  rule  into  statute  law  is  new.  The  statute  does  not  modify 
the  rule,  but  is  intended  to  secure  uniformity  in  practice.  The  law  inijioses  on  the 
judge  the  duty  to  inquire  whether  the  family  is  a  proper  one  for  the  education  of  the 
child  in  cases  of  habeas  corpus  coming  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  practicenot  having 
been  uniform,  the  courts  have  hesitated  to  assume  the  right  to  declare  parental  rights 
forfeited.  In  the  court  the  parents  can  present  their  claims,  while  the  child  is  mute. 
The  law  requires  that  the  child  shall  be  heard,  and  that  the  law  shall  be  interpreted 
in  its  interests.  The  new  provisions  introduced  in  the  Michigan  statutes  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  Sec.  15.  In  all  suite  or  proceedings  in  chancery,  and  in  all  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings where  the  custody  of  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  in  controversy,  if 
the  court  or  judge  shall  be  satistied  from  the  evidence  that  either  party  to  such  pro- 
ceedings would  illtrcat  such  child,  within  the  meaning  of  this  net  if  placed  in  his 
custody,  or  otherwise  would  be  unsuitable  to  have  such  custody,  the  said  judge  or 
court  may  order  that  the  other  party  to  such  proceedings  shall  have  the  custody  of 
such  child  during  minority,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or 
court  that  such  other  party  would  be  a  suitable  one  to  have  such  custody  and  would 
not  illtreat  such  child  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  And  if  it  shall  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judge  or  court  that  neither  party  to  such  proceedings  is  a  suitable 
one  to  have  such  custody,  the  judge  or  court  shall  order  that  the  parties  to  such  pro- 
ceedings have  forfeited  any  rights  that  they  may  have  had  to  the  custody  of  said 
child  during  minority,  and  the  custody  of  such  child  during  minority  shall,  in  the 
discretion  of  such  judge  or  court,  be  dispo<RMl  of  by  such  judge  or  court  by  cither  of 
the  methods  provided  in  section  fourtecMi  of  this  act.  The  coutract  when  made  and 
approved  by  said  Judge  or  court  shall  be  tiled  in  the  probate  court,  and  the  judge  of 
probate  of  the  probate  court  where  the  contract  is  filed  shall  have  the  same  author- 
ity to  cancel  such  contract  and  dispose  of  the  child  again  as  v^q"^^^*^^"^^^^^^^^^^ 
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fonrteen  as  in  other  casen :  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  arising  nnder  tbe  proTisionsof 
this  act  a)ipeal  nhall  \iti  ullowi'd  as  iu  other  cases  triable  before  said  court/' 

The  D(*w  Mirhipiii  l;ii\',  coiiihiuod  with  the  American  practice,  reqniresof  tbepsr- 
entH  tho  exorcise  of  their  authority  for  the  welfare  of  tbe  child,  and  at  the  name  time 
oUVth  full  protection  against  illtrt'atmi'ut.  While  the  State  of  Michigan  was  the  fint 
to  ebtabliNh  an  institution  fur  ili-pfmleut  children,  that  State  is  alHO  the  first  one 
which  ha.'^  clearly  (u-lined  what  constitutes  illtreatnient,  and  provided  for  tLnse 
illtrcatcd  amulf  i»r<»t«'iti«)n.* 

The  writer  of  this  r«*port  will  he  amply  compons*ated  if  this  sketch  of  the  £Dg1i«h 
and  American  Kiwm  for  the  )irotertioi)  of  illtreatetl  thildren  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  mcmhersuf  the  conifre^Htu  iheur«;ent  necesstity  of  biniilar  uieasnres  for  the  protec- 
tion of  childieii  who  are  ton  ml  in  the  nnfortnnate  con<litious  ahovo  named.  In  con- 
84>ci-atinj;  their  labors  to  preventive  niethodM,  as  well  us  to  the  treatment  of  adult 
criniinalK,  meiiihiTs  of  the  coii^rres-^  can  be  assnrtMl  of  a  certain  and  et^cieut  saccess. 
as  well  a^  in  e<in««iiliTiM;^  re[)reN-»ivi'  measures «)r  jirison  discipline. 

I  will  oondiKle  tills  work  by  repi'atint;  what  I  sjiid  in  the  Congress  of  Rome: 
*'The  Con;;re»s  f)f  St.  riter-.linin,  will  it  not  jjive  tbe  highest  pniniiuence  to  the 
work  of  prevention!     Will  it  not  ])Iace  ])revention  where  it  belonj^s,  at  tbe  head  of 
all  fpiestioiis  ri-lativc  ti>  the  rei'urm  and  )Mini>hmeut  of  criminals  ?*' 
'*  San-  thr  child  nnd  it  will  not  In  nfcin'>ary  to  otrrfct  or  punish  the  man.** 
Senator  i^oiisNel,  in  bis  remjirkable  rei>ort  to  the  Kreneb  Senate,  sayn:     **It  is  only 
in  orjjanizinj;  a  sysiem  of  pn'ventive  education  that  wo  can  noticeably  intlnence  the 
moral  develojmient  of  our  youn«;  po]»ulatiou  and  arrest  this  rising  wave  of  oftenses 
and  crimed  whicli  s<»  alarm  public  o])iniou.'' 

MK.  FrCHS  AND  OTHERS  0.\  PREVENTION. 

Mr.  Ad.  Fucbs,  councilor  of  fiuaiiccs  and  president  of  the  central 
cominittcc  of  the  I'liioii  of  t^ocicties  of  Patronage  at  Karlsruhe,  pre- 
sented a  report  on  tlu*  tliirtl  question  of  the  third  section. 

Though  the  question  did  not  ctuitetnplate  the  placing  of  delinquent 
cbihlren  in  families,  the  lcarne<l  author  eonsulered  the  propriety  of 
placing  those  children  In  faniilies  as  well  as  abandoned  or  depeudeut 
children.  In  his  treatment  of  the  question  he  considers  three  elates 
oi' children,  as  follows: 

1.  Tiiose  chiblren  who  otlicrwisi*  have  good  natural  dispositions,  but 
who  in  consequenri'  of  a  neglected  or  l».id  education,  or  who  have 
befon;  th(*ni  the  exam]»h>()f'  unnatural  ])arents,  find  themselves  morally 
abandoned. 

15.  Those  childr<Mi  wlio,  liaving  innate  faults  of  character,  such  a8 
insolence,  willtulness,  violiMiee,  wickedness,  envy,  cruelty,  malignant 
hatreil,  vengi-ancts  anil  other  !ikt*  lieretlitary  tendencies  strongly 
dev<»h)]M'd,  under  tin*  inthience  <»f  an  e<lucation  morally  bad,  do  not 
combat  but  d(*velop  I'nriln'r  their  evil  temlencies. 

•  Tb<^  *•  Child  ami  kSt;iie."  ji  \«My  us;  fiil  (.\. I itMinia  pa])er,  in  speaking  of  thn  meeting 
of  the  Sixteeiirli  N;iiiori:il  ( 'fnir<Ti'!ii'i-  (if  ( '«»rnMt  ioiis  ami  Chariiietj  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  l"-'.'.  sail!:  "Mi.  b*;i!nl;i']  <lifl  \\«-Il  lo'.jl  tl^e  c<iiiteren.n' in  tluH  city  what  bii 
own  Stale  \>as  dtjin;^  (o  |.r..it ,  I  i:s  i:!n-at«'«l  rJiiMnii.  That  woud  erf nlly  inapiring 
wrics  of  ;r:itberini;s  Wf)ulrl  liuvr  jii.stili.'.l  tluir  existence,  if  they  had  done  no  nioi« 
than  ^ive  ua  the  Micbi^^an  dclinitiou  of  what  illtreutuieut  means. " 
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3.  The  class  that  includes  the  children  who  hare  already  entered  on 
the  road  to  crime.  They  are  yet  too  young  tx)  be  considered  as  having 
acted  with  discernment,  or  they  have  attained  the  legal  age  of  discern- 
ment and  are  punished  for  the  first  time,  or  arc  in  the  condition  of 
relapse,  and  after  having  undergone  the  punishment  to  which  they 
have  been  condemned  should  be  subject  to  the  regime  of  compulsory 
education. 

Neither  of  these  divisions  includes  the  dependent  child  who  has  not 
been  delinquent.  In  this  respect  the  writer  follows  the  precedent  of 
writers  and  legislatures  for  many  years,  who  have  uniformly  waited  until 
the  dei>endent  child  became  criminal,  and  then  provided  for  him  in  re- 
formatories or  in  prisons.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  delinquent 
children  should  as  far  as  possible  have  the  benefits  of  family  life,  and  all 
discussions  favoring  that  course  should  have  favorable  consideration. 
The  conclusions  of  the  w^riter  are  as  fcilows : 

1.  The  Bystem  of  placiug  in  families  t>re80iits  nnquestioDablo  advantages  for  secar- 
ing  the  education,  the  work,  and  the  fntnre  of  the  children  or  young  persons  morally 
abandoned  and  placed  for  various  reasons  under  tlie  guardianship  or  supervision  of 
public  authority,  but  on  condition  that  the  placing  in  families  occurs  in  the  first 
period  of  the  moral  abandonment,  and  that  the  selection  of  the  family  or  master  of 
apprenticeship  be  made  with  the  greatest  care.  The  special  conditions  which  each 
case  presents  should  demand  attention,  and  compensation  corresponding  to  the  serv- 
ice reqnired  should  be  awarded. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  it  appears  necessary  to  apply  educational  methods  to  secure 
moral  reform,  that  is  to  say,  whcu  the  moral  abandonment  is  inveterate,  when  the 
character  of  the  child  renders  education  diflicult,  or,  finally,  when  the  evident 
symptoms  of  perversity  manifest  themselves,  commitment  to  an  establishment  of 
correctional  education  should  bo  substituted  for  a  family.  However,  this  latter  edu- 
cational system  should  be  for  the  essential  purpose  of  improving  with  the  ntmoet 
promptness  the  child's  character,  to  the  end  that  he  may  soon  have  the  benefit  of 
family  education. 

Mr.  Soma  Cornelius  Krajsik,  professor  at  Zolyon,  Hungary,  presented 
a  reiK)rt  on  the  third  question  of  the  third  section. 

He,  more  than  any  other  European  writer,  recognizes  a  class  of  chil- 
dren in  society  who  are  dependent  only  and  who  are  not  yet  delinquent^ 
though  in  danger  of  becoming  so. 

At  the  close  of  his  paper  the  writer  submits  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

1.  The  congress  declares  that  in  a  moral  and  practical  view  the  system  of  placing 
in  families  children  who  are  untainted  morally,  and  who  are  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
is  an  advantageous  one,  and  that  young  girls  should  be  the  first  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  a  home  in  a  respectable  family. 

2.  As  we  can  not  dispense  with  establishments  even  under  the  r<^gime  of  family 
discipline,  and  as  both  systems  have  their  advantages  and  their  inconveniences  and 
ae  the  latter  can  be  neutralized  by  a  combination  of  the  two  methods,  and,  finally,  as 
guilty  and  delinqaent  children  in  houses  of  correction  have  frequenjtly  given  evidence 
of  reformation,  thus  showing  the  family  system  to  be  desirable  for  them,  the  cong^ress 
decides  that,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  both  systems,  it  would  be  wise  to 
oombine  them  in  the  following  manner : 
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(d^  Tbe  chilli  placetl  nn<1cr  ]iuMie  guardiADship  should  be  fint  sent  to  a  temporarf 
hnme  for  a  pTioil  iii'riint;  ::i»atiT  <>r  W^i  in  liaratinn  accordiug  to  its  needs.  Anio- 
cjiiiry  inadt^  (liiriii>;  thi^tiinf  int«.>  it-  ]»n*viou«  life,  itn  tendencies,  its  moral  and  mentftl 
coiiilitiorj.  will  (Mialtlo  thi>se  in  i-har^t^  tu  usi-ertaiu  which  of  tbe  two  systems  shooM 
be  applied  in  each  vaM*. 

(6.1  Tht*  tjnal  nifDtuI  uml  innr.il  d*-vt-iopmcnt  of  the  child  or  tbe  taste  which  it  man- 
ifests for  MK-h  or  Mich  a  career  ^il]  lie  the  basis  on  which  to  decide  whether  the 
child  pla(.'»^(l  iu  a  family  shoiilti  he  transferred  («>  an  institution  or  whether  the  can 
of  thi*  child  already  )d«iccd  in  an  iiKtilntion  8houM  In*  condded  to  a  family. 

(c;  The  fo!jtcr  jiarciits  and  T«-arhi-rs  should  be  chosen  with  >;reat  prndence,  takiog 
into  account  both  thn  individnality  <if  the  child  and  the  material  condition  and  irrc^ 
pruai.'hable  Iif«-  nf  tht*  faniily  wlnTf  the  child  is  to  be  placed,  all  of  which  should  offer 
a  suflicient  ;;iiaruuty  f<>r  tlie  pliy&iral,  nioral.  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
child. 

(d)  I.)iiriii;;thi'  tiim*  the  child  ri'niain>  intlio  family  it8  support,  education,  andde* 
velopmeut  should  bi-  tlii*  ol«j.»ct  of  i^t'rirnis  Mipurvision. 

From  tbe  Arnoiicraii  st  ami  point,  and  especially  from  the  Michigan, 
no  Kuropean  writer  Las  more  rlearly  stated  the  correct  doctrine  which 
should  prevail  regardinp:  dependent  cbiblren  than  has  the  above  writer. 
He  must  have  caught  some  inspiration  from  tbe  Michigan  system,  with 
whieh  be  ajipears  familiar,  citing  Mr.  BandalPs  report  on  page  25of 
bis  admirable  paper. 

There  weie  twelve  or  fifteen  reports  from  various  countries  inrespoDd* 
ing  to  tbe  third  question  of  tbe  third  section.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  R'view  tbem  all  here.  l>nt  one  more  will  be  cited  to  present  the 
dilTerences  in  conditions  which  exist  in  the  several  countnes,  showing 
that  what  is  entirely  feasible  in  one  may  be  done  only  with  difficulty  in 
another.  Tbe  principal  reason  of  American  success  in  placing  children 
in  families,  and  especially  among  farmers,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
tbe  average  material  condition  of  tbe  American  family  and  its  educa- 
tion is  greatly  in  a<lvance  of  what  it  is  in  most  of  the  £uroi>ean  nations. 
In  many  countries  of  Eurojm  there  are  fewer  families  among  the  com- 
mon peoi»le,  farmers  or  mechanic.^,  who  possess  sufficient  means,  and 
who  are  able  to  take  these  children  and  provide  for  their  8upi)ort  and 
education  during  niiixuity.  Fnder  the  Michigan  system  most  of  the 
cbihlren  are  placet!  with  farmers'  families,  where  they  are  treated  as  other 
children,  as  •MnemlnTs  of  the  family,"  as  tbe  indenture  requires.  In  such 
families  tlH\v  have  excellent  opportunities.  The  average  American  fam- 
ily is  an  educated  one.  The  ]>uhlic  schools,  the  country  church  (some- 
times behl  in  tbe  sdiooliiouse),  tbe  weekly  paper,  and  sometimes  the 
daily,  tbe  monthly  magazine,  tbe  local  government  of  school  district  and 
town><liip,  in  which  all  are  alike  interested  and  in  which  all  are  equal,  are 
vital  living  forces,  which  enter  into,  intluence,  and  develop  the  American 
citizen.  Out  of  these  families,  from  off  tbe  farms,  from  among  the 
farmer  boys  and  girls,  come  the  best  and  ablest  men  and  women  of  the 
land.  This  is  why  children  in  America  are  placed  in  families  and 
especially  on  the  farms. 
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T#  iMresant  this  question  from  the  Enssian  standpoint  a  translation 
will  be  given  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Tatch^w,  director  of  the  agricultural 
colony  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  paper  was  presented  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Jurisprudence  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  society 
was  represented  by  so  many  able  papers  and  workers  in  the  congress. 
The  writer  discourses  on  the  third  question  of  the  third  section,  and 
says : 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  children  nnder  public  gnardianship  are  brought 
up.  By  one  of  these  methods  the  children  are  placed  in  special  institutions  estab- 
litthed  for  this  kind  of  edncatiou,  and  by  the  other  they  are  placed  in  respectable  fam- 
ilies charged  with  their  education.  The  latter  system  has  been  in  operation  in  Swit- 
zerland since  the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  in  certain  proviuces  of  Germany,  and 
probably  preceded  the  fouudation  of  certain  special  est ablinh men ta  devoted  to  the 
education  of  children  placed  nuder  the  gnardianship  of  the  public.  In  France,  in 
the  year  1832,  Minister  d^Argout  ordered  the  placing  of  yonng  persons,  acquitted 
under  article  GO  of  the  penal  code,  with  respectable  farmers  or  mechanics.  They 
could  not  be  placed  in  houses  ot  correction  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  order.  In  Prussia,  according  to  the  law  of  March  13, 
1878,  the  placing  of  children  in  private  families  is  considered  the  best  method  of 
compulsory  education.  In  the  International  Prison  Congress  held  the  same  year  in 
Stockholm,  it  was  decided  that  the  best  system  for  bringing  up  abandoned  or  delin- 
quent children  was  to  place  them  in  n*spectable  private  families;  their  admission 
into  special  public  or  private  institutions  should  only  be  allowed  in  case  of  the  lack 
of  families  where  they  could  be  placed.  Of  this  decision  Dr.  Fohring  made  this 
obeervation : 

**  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  this  manner  of  understanding  the  question  has  only 
an  academic  value,  I  will  say  an  ideal  value  ;  but  in  reality  this  subject  should  be 
considered  from  another  point  of  view." 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Fuhring  is  in  reference  to  the  children  who  require  a  correc* 
tional  education.  The  placing  of  such  children  in  private  families,  employed  as  a 
means  of  compulsory  education  is  yet  a  question  which  requires  solution. 

Notice  what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  placing  in  families : 

1.  The  adoption  of  children  into  private  families  places  them  nnder  conditions  more 
suitable  to  domestic  life  than  the  regime  employed  in  establishments  in  common  and 
necessarily  facilitates  at  the  same  time  their  finished  education  and  their  entrance  to 
social  life. 

2.  The  education  of  children  received  in  families  offers  an  excellent  means  to  con- 
form to  the  individual  character  of  each  child,  and  in  public  establishments  this  is  of 
necessity  more  difficult. 

3.  The  training  received  in  a  family  raises  the  hope  that  afterwards  the  child  will  not 
be  abandoned,  and  that  its  material  welfare  will  be  provided  for  (exceptions  to  this 
last  case  are  very  rare),  while  public  institutions  can  not  furnish  such  expectations. 

On  the  contrary,  the  following  objections  can  be  made  to  the  system  just  named : 

1.  A  private  family  will  always  be  as  strangers  to  the  child  in  their  care  and  can 
never  take  the  place  of  its  own  family.  [Michigan  experience  decidedly  contradicts 
every  word  of  this,  in  the  case  of  dependent,  not  delinquent,  children.] 

2.  A  natural  prudence  will  render  the  father  of  the  family  disturbed  by  the  influence 
which  a  delinquent  child  may  exercise  over  his  own  children.  The  admission  of  a 
strange  child  into  a  respectable  family  will  consequently  afford  an  exceptional  case 
in  compulsory  education. 

3.  A  family  capable  of  satisfying  all  the  exigencies  that  attend  the  bringing  up,  and 
above  all,  the  compulsory  education  of  a  child,  is  very  difficult  to  find.  The  good 
intentions  which  the  family  exhibit,  as  well  as  the  general  esteem  which  they  eii^oy, 
do  not  offer  sufficient  guaranties.    The  authorities  or  the  administrations  which.  ^laA^k 
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chiMren  in  faniilirs  arc  neccsMnriiy  roqiiirc<l  to  (;ivo  attention  andespeeiftl  can toihe 
Hi'Irction  oi'MiiiaMc  faiiiihi'sfor  tlit'  {iiirpusi',  aiul  this  can  onlj  be  done  in  ran  caaoa 

4.  A  ^(llpl.•^visi•lIl  ura  rwiitrol  ('liar>;(il  with  watching  over  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tract with  ilir  fariiily  will  Im>,  iii  rr^^aril  to  thuchihl,  indisptm.sable.  A  sapervision of 
this  kiiiii,  whirh  lia*^  hrcii  pnijMi.scd  hy  tho  priest,  Mr.  lirebm,  of  Neukirchen,  pre- 
KciitH  too  ^r«-af  (liihniltirs  in  its  application. 

Till'  placing  of  iIiililriMi  in  piivatt^  families  does  not  always  famish  the  work  which 
coiiforn:s  to  tlit*  ilispo>itioii  or  thr  aptness  of  tho  child.  On  the  other  band,  it  is 
feariMl  that  thffanii'v  rliar>'c(l  with  its  education  will  not  cultivate  the  skill  of  the 
child. 

Till*  ideas  wo  present  jicrmit  ns  to  insist  that  the  compnlsory  e<lncation  given  in 
public  institutions  is  prcfiTaMo  to  that  the  children  can  receive  in  private  familieii 
eH]H?cially  so,  if  thrsi-  rliildifn  an*  allrrted  hy  any  vice,  or  have  not  reached  their 
majority,  and  tind  thi.'nisrlvr.s  for  this  n>ason  placed  under  public  gnardianship. 
Kstahlishments  of  this  kind  auMwrr  heltrr  all  necessary  conditions  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  HiTions  training,  lo  cult  i  vat i*  a  taste  for  work,  and  to  assure  their  futnre. 

At  the  ham**  tiiiir  tlii-rc  ari>  caM's  wht*r«*  the  trainiuj^  of  children  in  public  instita- 
tions  ^ho^ld  hi*  ir.insfi  rrcd  to  privati>  families.  We  refer  to  fonudliug  asylums.  The 
numhiT  ot  foiimiliiiL^s  admitii'd  to  the  foundlin;;  asylums  in  8t.  Petersburg  reachea 
9,0()U  annually.  At  Moscuw,  in  1-"^T.  tlirn-  witc  lt),751  rt'ceived.  It  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  eroatr  an  t'stahli>limi>nt  lar^c  i*nou<;h  to  care  for  and  raise  so  great  a  number 
of  children,  I'spciialiy  it  \m'  M'mrmher  that  the  number  of  foundlings  increases  an- 
nually, li  is  for  this  ii.'ason  that  asylums  necessarily  send  the  children  to  the  vil- 
la«;('s  when  tliiMr  lii^ilth  will  permit,  in  lr?=r=7  the  foundling  asylum  of  Moscow  had 
placed  in  thr  villa;;i'S  *.".)  per  r«'nt.  of  the  infants  from  2  to  3  weeks  old,  and  3  per 
cent,  of  thoM"  ov»t  ^  nioiiih?*  old. 

Thr  villages  to  which  iht.'  foundling  nsylnms  send  infants  are  sitnated  in  the  en- 
virons of  that  (Mty  and  have  a  siiai'cof  47,U(H)  sciuarc  rrrsta,  divided  into  23  districts. 

The  numhcr  of  infants  plac-ed  in  those  districts  reaches  31,013 ;  of  which  lQ,i!35 
have  not  roai'lud  1  vrais.  Tho  nnmher  ahovt-  \)  years  was  16,487.  It  would  be  more 
dilhcnlt  to  establish  and  maintain  s]ii.M.'ial  institutions  to  raise  these  10,0(iO  infanta 
undiT  1  yoar^  than  to  plair  thorn  i:i  private  familios.  In  this  way  the  problem  of 
eduoatii»n  in  a  [uivato  family  is  voiy  much  simplifieil:  tirst,  because  the  education  of 
infants  bogins,  so  to  s]M'ak,  in  tho  oradlo;  sooondly,  because  they  are  not  reclaimed 
from  ooiM'rtiitnai  i  ducat icn,  ami  tinally,  by  roason  of  the  strong-  attachment  estab- 
lishod  botwoon  till*  I  hild  and  tho  family,  its  life  bectunes  identilied  with  its  gnard- 
ians,  and  i\\n>  th<  st!aii:^«T  rhiM  is  uMon  adoptod.  In  1&;87,  150  children  from  the 
fonmilin^  asylums  oi"  M.»-»(<)w  woio  a«loi»ti.Ml  in  this  way. 

Tho  mana;;»rs  of  tin-  roiindlin;^  asyhims  aro  io«|uiied  to  watch  over  the  lives  of  the 
children,  to  caro  for  ihiir  hoalth,  and  to  g'.vo  thom  at  9  years  of  age  primary 
instruction  in  tho  hih<i<ils.  When  tho  school  studios  terminate  the  best  scholars  are 
placod  ill  dilloniit  institntious  wIm'H.'  thoy  continm^  thoir  studies.  January  1,  lis88, 
the  foundiin;;  asyhim  nf  .M<is(-r>w  liad  III  ihiMron  of  this  class.  Tho  greatest  num- 
ber of  childrt.'U  who  liiiish  thoir  sTmlios  at  tho  sohool  n^main  until  their  majority  (*21 
year^^)  in  tho  fainilios  wlim-  tln-y  aro  raisoil.     Vi-ry  fow  among  them  learn  any  trade. 

In  1S:<1  tho  foiimllinii  as\  Inni  of  Mosonw  had  1,111  schidars  apprenticed,  that  is  a 
littlo  loMs  than  t  poroont.  of  tho  wIidIi'  nnmbor.  Hy  this  it  will  be  seen  that  appren- 
ticeship to  trado  in  familios  i?,  duo  oxrlusivoly  to  accidental  circumstances. 

Whih-  in  spooial  institutions  iirofossional  study  is  a  part  of  the  imposed  education, 
api»ronnocs]ii|i  to  a  trarlo  is  ubli;:atory. 

The  administration  of  fiminllinj^  asylums  is  charged,  moreover,  with  the  care  of 
diseas«'d  ohihln-n  durinj:  thoir  lifo.  In  lr>7.  fnr  thoir  support  in  the  asylum  of  Mos- 
cow and  onvirons  17.  IM  rnliUs  and  ir>  ci»]iocks  wen;  expended.  Tliis  was  for 736 
children.  From  statistics  thus  ;iainod.  wo  loarn  that  nwthods  adapted  to  infants 
placed  in  private  families  can  nut  be  used  for  children  tainted  with  vice  and  stand' 
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ing  in  need  of  a  reformatory  coarse  of  training.  This  regime  is  good  only  for  yonng 
orphans  who  have  no  home. 

Placing  children  in  families  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  them  in  trades  or  train- 
ing them  in  field  labor  is  expedient  in  the  following  oases  only :  When  the  child's 
reformation  is  established  his  entrance  into  a  family  life  will  be  a  conditional  liber- 
ation or  a  xirovisional  measure  that  can  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  from  the  estab- 
lishment facilitate  his  admission  into  social  life. 

Finally,  when  infirm,  idiotic,  and  insane  children  are  discharged  from  public  asy- 
lums, they  can  receive  better  care  if  placed  in  private  families. 

It  is  difTicnlt  generally  to  substitute  an  education  for  minors  in  priTate  families  that 
would  equal  that  of  correctional  education  introduced  in  public  institutions. 

In  couchisiOD,  the  commission  of  the  Society  of  Jiirispradeiice  of  St. 
Petersburg  is  of  the  opiDion  that — 

1.  The  substitution  of  the  system  of  imposed  education  in  public  institutions  by 
an  educational  regime  in  private  families  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 

2.  However,  the  latter  regime  can  servo  for  the  completion  of  the  education  of  the 
children  when  rhey  go  out  from  a  public  institution,  provided  always  that  the  family 
has  a  filial  relation  with  the  institution,  and  that  iu  continuing  their  relations  with 
the  managers  the  children  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  institution. 

3.  These  relations  once  established,  the  admission  into  families  would  be  useful 
for  the  youngest  children  or  those  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  detention  in 
public  establishments,  and  will  be  considered  as  an  act  of  benevolence  and  protec- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  of  a  radical  separation  of  dependent 
from  delinquent  children,  either  in  families  or  in  institutions,  does  not 
appear  in  this  report  and  scarcely  in  that  of  any  European  writer. 
This  radical  separation  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Michigan  system,  which 
especially  deals  with  placing  dependent  children  in  families,  and  does 
not  taint  the  children  with  crime  by  associating  them  with  delinquents. 
At  the  same  time  it  provides  for  placing  delinquent  children  in  families 
by  the  reform  schools,  which  is  somewhat  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  children. 

Mr.  V.  LUtkeu,  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  of  Vridsloselille  and  pres- 
ident of  the  patronage  society  of  that  prison,  and  of  Seeland,  Denmark, 
reported  on  the  third  question  of  the  third  section.  He  names  sixty-one 
institutions  for  children  in  Denmark  founded  by  citizens,  cities,  etc,  for 
dependent  and  delinquent  children,  supported  by  the  public  or  by  pri- 
vate charity,  each  different  in  its  objects  and  work.  He  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Danish  institutions  for  chil- 
dren. In  one  place  he  quotes  Mr.  L.  Schroeder,  a  member  of  the  Diet, 
who  submitted  the  following  theses : 

1.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  proper  to  educate  abandoned  children  separately  from 
children  in  asylums  or  depots  of  vagrants. 

2.  Small  homes  for  children  are  preferable  to  large. 

3.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  management  of  children's  homes  should  be 
confided  to  women  living  alone  and  who  have  the  gift  of  raising  children. 
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In  one  place  the  writer  lajs  down  two  rales  which  arA  worth  j  of  eon* 
sideratioii : 

1.  A  child  who  has  befrnn  to  deriftte  fh>in  the  right  thoold  not  he  transferred  to 
ftnother  family,  ]>iit  to  a  hoiue  for  children,  or  to  an  edncational  estmblUhment. 

2.  HonieH  aiul  educational  institutions  should  not  be  too  mach  separated  from  the 
people. 

The  following  are  the  general  conclnsions  of  this  writer: 

t.  It  is  necessary  to  reilect  seriously  upon  the  needs  of  ohildhood  so  as  to  treat 
those  who  really  are  children  as  such,  and  above  all  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  young  in  the  age  of  transition  are  children  rather  than  adults. 

2.  The  punishment  of  a  child  should  only  be  as  a  part  of  its  education.  There- 
fore, every  punishment  that  has  not  an  educational  purpose  and  is  not  coudaciTeto 
it,  whether  dictatiul  by  the  family,  by  the  school,  or  by  the  State,  is  to  be  condemned. 

3.  The  puuishmeut  or  the  trt^atment  of  children  ought  to  be  regulated  not  by  legal 
principles,  which  would  put  the  children  on  a  real  "  bed  of  Procmstes,"  but  upon  the 
pedagogic  principle,  so  that  in  the  first  place  it  will  not  be  asked  what  is  legally 
jnst  for  children  of  this  age,  but  what  is  propter  and  Judioions  for  the  child  in  ques- 
tion from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

4.  The  punishment  or  treatment  should  be  adapted  not  so  mnoh  to  the  special  case 
of  violation  of  rule  as  to  the  moral  disposition  of  the  child.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  would  not  be  just  that  for  vagabondage  at  one  time  or  for  breaking  windows  at 
another  the  child  should  be  confined  for  several  years  in  a  reform  sohooL  Oa  the 
other  hand,  for  the  same  reason,  the  law  should  give  place  to  aless  severe  construction 
and  even  in  the  gravest  cases  be  content  with  admonition,  taking  into  account  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case  and  particularly  the  surroundings  of  the  child* 
Concerning  the  placement  of  the  child,  in  view  of  education  or  correction,  provision 
should  be  made  in  instsinees  where  the  well-being  of  the  child  would  be  imperiled  by 
the  iiersistent  indifference  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  or  by  evil  surroundings,  as 
well  as  in  cases  where  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  the  child  would  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  school  or  family  could  not  benefit  him. 

5.  The  authority  which  determines  the  disposition  of  children  should  be  able  to 
select  most  convenient  means  in  respect  to  teaching  and  to  guaranty  its  freedom 
from  interruption  an<l  derangement  as  long  as  the  education  is  incomplete.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  who  disposes  of  the  child  should  know  him.  Conse- 
quently this  work  should  not  be  done  by  distant  authority,  but  by  the  nearest  pos- 
sible local  authority  or  th<»  nearest  court.  An  understanding  should  always  be  had 
with  the  family  when  it  is  a  respectable  one,  and,  above  all,  with  the  school,  so  that 
it  could  in  one  way  or  another  give  its  advice  if  the  child  is  yet  under  compulsory 
education.  Besides  this,  the  family  or  the  school  should  have  the  right  to  appeal 
from  the  sentence  rendered.  When  the  child  is  received  into  an  edncational  or  cor- 
rectional institution  the  parental  authority  should  be  transferred  to  the  establish- 
ment during  minority. 

The  closing  senteuces  of  this  writer  are  well  worth  reprodacing  here. 

He  says : 

The  principal  point  always  is  when  a  boy  or  girl  has  committed  a  misdemeanor  or  an 
oficnse,  not  only  to  search  for  the  sections  of  the  law  which  have  been  violated,  but 
to  inquire  concerning  the  nature  of  the  child  and  in  what  surroundings  he  has  lived. 
Will  an  admonition  answer  the  purpose  f  If  not,  should  the  correction  be  more  severe 
than  corporal  i»unishment?  Would  chastisement  assist  family  education  and  the 
school  f  Should  thtj  child  in  this  case  be  reinstated  f  Should  this  child  be  taken  fh>m 
the  family  and  placed  in  an  educational  institution  f  Is  the  moral  condition  of  the 
child  so  alarming  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  send  him  to  a  reform  school,  and  which  of 
our  institutions  is  the  best  for  his  age,  his  physical  and  mental  development,  and  his 
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ffl«ral  o#nditioii  f    Finally,  are  we  dealiog  with  a  child  or  a  young  criminal  whom  it 
18  necessary  to  comoiit  to  a  penitentiary  ? 

In  each  particular  case  the  solution  of  these  questions  should  he  indicative  of  the 
treatment  to  apply,  and  should  not  he  regulated  hy  a  general  table  of  ages  and  crimes, 
hut  according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  each  child,  after  consultation  with  the 
school  and  the  family,  for  criminal  children  more  than  others  have  need  of  personal 
attention  and  educational  treatment. 

The  disposal  of  dependent  children  is  in  Bnssia  a  most  serioas  ques- 
tion. Conditions  do  not  appear  to  encoarage  the  placing  of  children  in 
families,  and  the  aim  so  far  in  institutions  is  only  to  prepare  the  child 
for  service  or  for  mechanical  trades.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  the 
child  to  rise  in  social  position  if  placed  on  a  farm  in  Bsssia.  If  he  is 
taught  a  trade,  there  is  more  probability  of  advancement.  Hence,  as 
shown  by  reports,  Russian  writers  do  not  appear  to  have  in  their  own 
minds  reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  For  instance,  an  extract  will 
be  given  here  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Douchowsky,  a  Moscow  professor. 
He  pictures  an  ideal  institution  ;  he  not  only  makes  his  institution,  but 
he  creates  special  families  as  adjuncts.    He  says : 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  remove  by  a  regular  organization  all  the  inconveniencies  of 
which  I  speak,  and  can  we  find  au  efficient  method,  capable  of  neutralizing  the  evil 
snffered  by  the  child  as  well  as  by  the  teacher  and  the  family.  It  is  difficult  to  say, 
hut  it  seems  to  me  possible  to  diminish  the  evil  by  organizing  the  work  according  to 
a  thorough  system.  Thus  we  could,  in  my  opinion,  establish  for  this  purpose  a  few 
organized  colonics  of  a  normal  kind,  the  members  of  which  should  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  e<lucation  of  the  children  placed  with  them.  These  colonies  should 
he  established  near  asylums  or  in  viUages  where  conditions  would  be  favorable  for 
placiug  children. 

The  asylum  and  colony  would  thus  form  together  an  indivisible  and  complete  sya- 
tem.  The  child  or  youth  placed  under  the  supervision  and  guardianship  of  the 
authorities  would  first  enter  the  asylum.  In  this  way  his  qualities  and  character 
could  be  studied.  Then  the  children  and  youth  who  are  healthy  physicaUy  and 
morally  should  be  confided  to  a  family  of  the  colony,  a  family  well  known  to  the 
administration  of  the  asylum.  The  child  placed  would  continue  its  relation  with  the 
asylum,  where  there  would  he  a  school  and  a  common  church.  The  director  of  the 
asylum  would  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  colony,  and  have  supervision  of  all 
the  children.  This  supervision  should  be  actual  and  permanent.  I  do  not  know  in 
Russia  au  example  of  the  orgauizatiou  I  propose,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  weU  to 
establish  one.  In  this  way  we  could  contribute  to  the  solution  of  a  difficult  question: 
How  to  render  healthy,  physically  and  morally,  vicious  and  abandoned  children  and 
make  them  useful  citizens  of  the  state. 

The  writer  outlines  a  system  which  may  appear  chimerical,  but  one 
which  has  some  interesting  features  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
In  it  the  family  system  is  prominent,  but  it  is  artificial,  not  the  natural 
one  which  in  after  life  the  child  may  experience. 

Dr.  Bomeo  Taverni,  professor  of  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  University 
of  Gatana,  Italy,  presented  a  report  on  the  third  question  of  the  third 
section.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject  the  following  conclu- 
sions were  reached : 

1.  The  state  should  have,  besides  orphan  asylums  and  other  charitable 
institations  of  like  character  for  children  and  ^o\xl\i'v^»kR«^^y3\««  Tsaftw^st 
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its  gruardianshipf  three  distinct  kinds  of  reformatories-— one  for  those 
committed  by  request  of  ])arentK,  one  for  the  accused  awaiting  trial, 
and  the  tliird  for  tho^e  convicted  of  crime  by  law.  Snch  institations 
would  be  useful  ns  a  means  of  technical  instruction  not  only  in  cities 
but  in  rural  diistricts  also. 

2.  The  guardianshi])  or  supervision  which  public  authority  exercises 
in  many  ways  over  those  under  age  could  be  bettered  in  a  great  degree 
by  placing  a  certain  number  of  them  in  private  families  for  education. 
This  is  sjwcially  recommended  for  young  girls. 

3.  The  practice  on  the  partof  the  state  of  confiding  certain  minors  to 
private  families  for  their  education  may  bo  harmonized  with  that  of 
placing  them  in  reformatories  on  the  congregate  plan. 

4.  It  is  pro])er  that  the  directors  and  instructors  of  the  state  reform- 
atories should  be  laymen. 

5.  With  the  approval  of  competent  judicial  authority,  the  accused 
and  the  convicted  under  18  years  of  age,  upon  whom  sentence  has  not 
been  executed,  should  be  committed  by  the  state  to  responsible  families 
for  education  during  the  term  of  their  preventive  detention.  Local  so- 
cieties, eitherof  patronage  of  prisouei-s  or  of  discharged  convicts,  should 
be  urged  by  the  public  authority  to  provide  these  families  and  to  8U{>er- 
visethem. 

6.  It  is  best  for  the  state  to  decrease  its  expense  by  favoring  the 
establishment  of  jjrivate  reformatory  institutions. 

The  Evil  Influences  of  Pabents. 

senator  roussel,  of  france. 

The  seventh  question  of  the  lirst  section  would  seem  appropriate  in 
the  third  section.  It  would  also  api)ear  ]>roper  to  call  attention  here  to 
some  of  the  answers  to  that  <iuestion.  It  deals  largely  with  illtreated 
children  and  their  i)roper  protection  and  education  as  a  very  efficient 
agency  of  prevention.  Among  the  most  ])romiuent  writers  on  the 
seventh  question  of  the  first  section,  in  regard  to  the  evil  influence  of 
parents  and  how  to  counleraet  it,  is  the  distinguished  Senator  Koussel, 
of  France,  the  author  of  the  remarkable  report  to  the  French  Senate 
on  dependent  and  delin<iuent  children. 

The  author  begins  by  saying: 

It  is  not.  rai'o  ulifii  a  niiiinr  is  convictod  by  the  courts  to  hear  the  regret  espreieed 
that  the  rr.'illy  j^nilty  )»artir.N,  tlio  iKiiiMits,  have  escaped  piiuishment.  This  reflection, 
brought  nut  hy  tlu?  spiM-ial  lacts,  lias  almost  goiirral  coiiipreheDsiou; 

It  can  !)♦•  8ai<l  that  it  characti'ii/fH  the  faniily  asHociations  from  which  emanate 
nearly  all  the  youiii:  drliinjurnts  and  ydunj^  criminalM,  and  it  indicates  correctly  the 
principal  Hourct»  of  the  criminality  of  niinor«,  tho  alarming  progress  of  which  has 
heen  shown  in  conntiios  most  advanced  in  civilization.  We  do  not  have  to  demon- 
strate the  evil  inilnoncc  of  parental  cxa!fii)le  npon  the  development  already  so  pi^co- 
ciouft  of  vicious  instincts  and  criminal  tendencies.  Accordiug  to  the  terms  of  the 
question  submitted  to  us,  wo  are  to  s»'ek  for  the  means  of  protecting  iintil  their  ma- 
jorUy,  young  convicts  in  a  state  of  conditional  liberation,  and  also  those  who  have 
completed  the  term  of  their  imprirtonraent. 
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The  pemioious  inflaenoe  of  parents  relative  to  minors  is  manifested  iu  two  waya 
and  at  two  periods  in  the  life  of  the  child.  First,  in  extreme  youth  when  he  is  only  a 
burden,  his  parents  nej^lect  him.  He  is  left  without  proper  care,  often  without  food, 
and  subjected  to  all  hazards  of  the  stroetn ;  he  is  forced  to  be  a  vaij^abond  and  a  beg- 
gar, and  this  situation  contiuues  until  a  violation  of  law  places  the  little  uufortunat-e 
in  the  hands  of  justice.  Later  everything  is  changed.  When  by  maturity  of  age  and 
the  good  effects  of  penitentiary  education  the  child  instead  of  being  a  burden  can 
be  a  source  of  profit,  we  see  these  same  parents,  who  had  abandoned  him  in  his 
infancy  and  ax)parcntly  had  forgotten  him  altogotlier,  go  to  him  and  win  him  back 
to  them  by  their  entreaties,  and  finally  on  his  discharge  regain  him  by  virtue  of 
parental  authority.  This  indiscretion  of  evil  parents  operates  in  the  same  way  in  the 
case  of  children  brought  up  by  charity,  and  it  is  in  thib  way  that  the  fruits  of  cor- 
rectional or  charitable  education  are  corrupted,  and  that  a  great  many  minors,  who 
would  have  become  useful  members  of  society,  are  definitely  lost  to  it.  It  is  to  the 
infallible  remedy  of  this  evil  in  certain  local  conditions  that  the  seventh  question  of 
the  first  section  has  been  submitted  to  the  congress. 

In  this  connection  the  picture  above  drawn  by  Senator  Boussel 
brings  to  mind  a  thrilling  and  touching  incident  related  by  Viscount 
D'Haussonville  at  the  beginning  of  his  able  work,  "L'Enfance  & 
Paris."    He  says : 

Some  years  ago  a  band  of  criminals  were  brought  before  the  jury  of  the  Seine 
charged  with  a  terrible  crime,  the  assassination  of  an  aged  widow,  with  details  of 
ferocity  which  the  pen  refuses  to  describe.  The  president  of  the  court  having  asked 
the  principal.  Maillot  called  'Hho  Yellow,''  how  he  had  been  brought  to  commit 
such  a  crime,  he  replied  : 

"  What  do  you  wish  I  should  tell  you,  Mr.  Presitlent  ?  Since  the  age  of  seven  years 
I  have  been  found  only  on  the  streets  of  Paris.  I  have  never  met  anyone  who  was 
interested  in  me.  When  a  child  I  was  abandoned  to  every  vicissitude — and  I  am  lost. 
I  have  always  been  unfortunate.  My  life  has  been  passed  in  i>risons  and  jails.  This 
is  all.  It  is  my  fate.  I  have  thus  reached— you  know  where.  I  will  not  say  I  have 
committed  this  crime  under  circumstances  independent  of  my  will,  but  linally — 
[here  the  voice  of  Maillot  trembled]— I  never  had  a  person  to  advise  me.  I  had  in 
view  only  robberj*.     I  committed  robbery,  but  1  ended  with  murder." 

The  two  pictures,  one  drawn  by  Senator  Roussel  and  the  other  some 
years  ago  by  Viscount  D'Haussonville,  are  typical  of  neglected  childhood 
in  the  great  cities  and  demonstrate  how,  by  such  neglect,  society  cre- 
ates within  itself  a  criminal  population  that  some  day  will  fearfully 
prey  upon  it.  The  proper  care  and  education  of  dependent  children 
and  the  timely  protection  of  tlie  illtreated  might  have  prevented  what 
must  now  be  suD'ered.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  these  cases 
of  crime  society  suffers  far  more  tlian  the  one  individual,  the  oiTender, 
who  is  removed  from  its  midst  by  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Senator  Roussel  reviews  at  length  the  treatment  of  the  seventh  ques- 
tion in  its  various  forms  at  the  Congresses  of  London,  Stockholm,  and 
Rome,  giving  extracts  from  the  discussions  and  the  resolutions  adopted, 
with  comments  thereon.  He  also  reviews  the  provisions  of  the  French 
law  and  the  progress  made  lately  on  the  project  reported  by  him  in  the 
senate,  in  his  great  report  referred  to  above.  This  project  of  law,  as 
it  passed  the  senate,  was  the  most  perfect  in  its  general  plan  and  de- 
tails of  ftny  that  ever  came  before  a  leg\^Va.ti\^  \io^^ .    ^^^^  Vwsa^  ^V 
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deputies  has  very  much  modified  the  original  project  and  has  cousid- 
ably  lessened  its  scope.  Certain  portions  of  the  senatorial  project  be- 
cnine  law  July  23,  lo89,  having  for  their  object  the  protection  of  ill- 
treated,  det'eiideut,  and  morally  abandoned  children. 

But  the  act  of  1889,  in  the  opinion  of  Senator  Roussel,  is  yet  iucom- 
plete  and  should  be  materially  amended,  as  he  says  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  report : 

In  eoncluHioD,  it  api>can  from  the  preceding  etfttement  that  to  secure  in  French 
leK»Hlutiou  the  protection  of  yoong  prisoners  on  conditional  liberation,  and  of  youog 
conviotH  nftvT  the  expiration  of  th«Mr  sentence,  it  is  necessary  : 

1.  To  niodiCy  article  0<>  of  the  penal  code  by  extending  until  the  twenty-first  year, 
that  is  to  siiy  until  majority,  or  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  until  the  time  when  he  will  be 
called  into  military  service,  the  power  to  tix  the  duration  of  correctional  imprison- 

ment. 

2.  To  add  to  the  law  of  Auj^ust  r>,  1850,  the  proviston  of  which  the  text  has  been 
given  above  and  which  permits,  first,  to  withdraw  from  the  parents  during  the  time 
of  conditional  liberty  the  exercise  of  parental  rights,  and  secondly,  to  deprive  the 
]>arents  of  the  young  convict  of  the  guardianship  of  his  person  until  his  majority  or 
his  discharge,  if  they  have  been  convicted  of  certain  offenses  or  have  voluntarily 
abandoned  their  child,  or  have  habitually  neglected  to  watch  over  him,  or  if  they 
are  guilty  of  notorious  conduct. 

3.  To  aid  in  the  protection  not  only  of  minors  brought  before  the  courts  for  viola- 
tions  of  law,  but  also  of  those  cared  for  by  public  charity,  or  by  a  charitable  aasocia- 
tion,  or  even  by  an  individual,  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July  23,  1889,  should  be 
applied.     ♦     *     • 

If  the  search  for  preventive  methods  which  has  already  had  a  large  place  in  the 
works  of  the  three  International  Prison  Congresses  should  retain  its  importance  in 
the  future  congresses,  we  can  not  pass  in  silence  this  remark, 

That  above  direct  means,  which  have  been  indicated,  to  counteract  the  pernicious 
indueuce  of  parents  or  guardians  over  children  or  wards,  at  the  time  of  their  condi- 
tional liberation  or  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  should  be  placed  the  means  of 
reclamation  applicable  to  these  children  before  any  intervention  of  the  courts.  The 
superiority  of  the  measures  pmposed  by  the  senate  of  France,  distinctly  protecting 
the  child  before  the  abuse  of  paternal  power  had  made  him  a  delinquent  or  a  crim- 
inal, will  be  admitted.  *  It  withdrew  him  at  the  very  time  when  the  abuse  of  paternal 
authority  took  place  or  at  th«  time  of  sentence,  when  he  was  placed  in  a  reformatory, 
or  at  the  time  of  conditional  liberation. 

Therefore,  we  <lo  not  fear  to  repeat  this  conclusion,  which  is  the  result  of  a  long 
experience,  namely  :  That  if  wo  wish  to  arrest  the  i)rogress  of  crime,  especially*  with 
minors,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  improve  the  prison  regime  for  young  prisoners  than 
it  is  to  establish,  on  the  ground  of  charity,  the  legal,  moral,  and  professional  educa- 
tion of  abandoned,  dependent,  and  illtreated  children. 

The  reports  and  discussions  relative  to  child-saving  in  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  the  cougr<*ss  and  in  the  congress  itself  show  the  extended 
interest  in  the  subject  which  has  become  the  most  interesting  of  any 
connected  with  penal  science.  The  world  every  day  is  learning  l)etter 
the  truth  that  if  the  child  is  saved  to  a  good  life  there  will  be  no  grown- 
up man  to  punish.  It  is  because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
and  that  the  congress  gave  so  full  a  hearing  that  so  much  space  Has  been 
given  it  here. 
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All  that  has  been  said,  however,  is  but  a  suggestion  or  intimation  of 
the  many  things  said  and  done  at  the  congress  for  the  cause  of  depend- 
ent, delinquent,  and  illtreated  children. 

PUBLIC  CONFERENCES. 
PBOFESSOB  SPASSOWITCH  ON  JOHN  HOWARD. 

The  series  of  public  conferences  at  St.  Petersburg  were  inaugurated 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  congress  by  Professor  Spassowitch.  The 
organization  of  these  conferences  is  an  innovation  proposed  to  the  local 
committee  by  the  International  Prison  Commission,  which  desired  in 
this  manner  to  popularize  the  penitentiary  studies  and  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  ux>on  every  question  relative  to  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  treatment  of  the  condemned. 

The  subject  of  the  first  conference  was  John  Howard.  Mr.  Spasso- 
witch entertained  for  more  than  an  hour  a  large  audience  upon  the  life 
and  works  of  the  great  philanthropist.  We  can  give  here  only  a  brief 
r^sum6  of  that  interesting  conference,  which,  with  the  others,  would  fill 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress. 

Following  is  the  resum6 : 

The  centennial  of  the  death  of  John  Howard,  who  died  the  20th  of 
January,  1790,  was  celebrated  by  a  religious  service  in  Russia,  and  the 
Prison  Commission  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  inaugurating  the 
Fourth  Congress  by  doing  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
the  present  prison  regime.  The  great  penal  reform,  which  began  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  continued  without  relaxation  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  recognizes  two  men,  equally  celebrated,  but  with  different 
titles,  who  were  closely  united  in  thought  and  work  and  at  the  same 
time  unknown  to  each  other — Caesar  Beccaria,  the  theorist,  and  John 
Howard,  the  man  of  deeds.  The  work  of  Beccaria, "  Trattato  dei  Delitti 
e  Delle  Pene,"  published  in  1764,  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Europe, 
which  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  faithful  interpretation  and 
exquisite  tribute  to  the  great  progressive  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  tending  to  demolish  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  beyond 
which  they  had  already  gone  in  ideas,  sentiments,  and  customs.  Becca- 
ria had  by  a  single  stroke  convinced  the  hesitating  people  and  showed 
with  such  powerful  eloquence  the  abuses  and  ancient  iniquities  to  which 
they  still  held  that  the  cause  of  humanity  was  gained.  After  having 
published  his  book  he  fell  back  into  obscurity.  The  ideas  of  which  he 
was  the  apostle  were  not  completely  realized  in  Eussia  until  100  years 
after  the  publication  of  his  book — that  is  to  say,  by  the  promulgation 
of  the  judiciary  codes  of  Emperor  Alexander  II,  of  November  20, 1864. 

All  others  were  the  precedents  of  John  Howard,  who  belonged  to  a 
nation  proud  of  its  political  institutions  and  liberty,  but  possessing 
very  severe  political  ethics,  boasting  of  an  ardent  religious  spirit,  but 
lacking  tolerance.    He  was,  above  all,  a  religlovx^  m^\i^  ^Q.^n\sxssX^2^^ 
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Disflenter,  but  his  religious  aunterity  gave  way  to  a  oatare  charitable 
in  the  higheMt  degree  atul  beiievoleut  b^*  an  imperious  necessity  of  hia 
moral  being.  H(»rn  in  172G,  and  12  years  older  than  Beccaria,  he  had 
no  fixed  chilling  at  the  age  of  40  years.  It  was  only  in  1773,  when  be 
was  appointed  sheriti*  of  Bedford,  that  he  foaud  his  vocation  and  was 
able  to  give  employment  to  his  active  powers  with  profit  to  his  fellow 
creatures.  Without  troubling  himself  with  theoretical  questions  ui>oq 
the  right  to  punish,  he  limited  his  attention  to  the  regime  of  prisons  only, 
but  he  appropriated  to  himself  that  domain  and  reigned  there  as  mas- 
ter. By  his  method  of  investigation,  and  the  extraordinary  exertion 
he  bestowed  upon  the  collection  and  classification  of  facts,  and  finally 
by  the  generalization  of  these  facts,  a  generalization  so  fruitful  that 
it  held  for  him  the  place  of  imagination,  he  became  almost  an  inven- 
tor and  creator  of  systems,  lie  exi»lore<l  to  the  depths  repeatedly  every 
prison  of  Great  Jlritain,  took  an  active  part  in  the  reorganization  of 
English  prisons  by  acts  of  Parliament,  began  a  series  of  voyages  abroa«l, 
explored  all  the  European  continent  from  Spain  and  Constantinople  as 
far  as  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  always  with  one  fixed 
I)urpose,  but  enlarging  his  ideas  more  and  more,  and  understanding 
in  the  end,  thoroughly,  prisons,  schools,  and  hospitals.  An  anient  love 
of  truth  gained  the  ascendency  over  his  English  prejudices,  impressed 
as  he  was  with  the  sentiment  of  national  superiority.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  blushed  for  his  native  land  many  times ;  that  the  nations 
on  the  Continent  far  excelled  England  in  ])rison  construction,  lie  ap- 
propriated every  useful  invention,  whatever  might  be  the  country  where 
he  found  it.  After  having  become  acquainted  with  prisons  in  Uolland, 
and  at  Ghent  in  the  Austrian  Flanders,  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  com- 
pulsory labor  for  prisoners.  The  superior  organization  of  this  reforma- 
tory work,  although  compulsory,  was  a  ray  of  light  for  lloward.  He 
made  it  one  of  the  three  principal  foundations  of  his  programme,  the 
two  others  being  discipline  and  an  education  esi)ecially  moral  and  ii^lig- 
ious. 

Feeble  in  (M)nstitutioii  an<l  submitting  voluntarily  to  a  regime  of  hfe 
almost  ascetic,  eating  only  vegetables,  abstaining  from  every  kind  of 
intoxicating  drink,  lloward  was  still  far  from  being  separated  i'romthe 
world;  on  the  contrary  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  it^  displaying  many 
times  cpialities  ol'  an  intrepid  soldier.  He  showed  proof  of  physical 
courage  and  of  great  nioial  resolution,  speaking  fearlessly  and  without 
reserve  to  the  i)o\vers  of  the  world  and  to  sovereigns.  The  distance 
traveled  by  hini  in  his  j)enitentiary  and  sanitary  researches  was  enor- 
mous and  amounted  to  4,200  miles.  That  was  without  precedent  in  an 
ago  when  railroads  were  unknown.  He  expended  in  the  promulgation 
of  his  ideas  a  fortune  of  X.')0,000,  and,  without  being  a  man  of  letters, 
he  wrote  an  admirable  book  which  will  remain  as  one  of  the  remarkable 
moiniinents  of  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  **The  State  of 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,"  Warrington,  1777. 
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The  ideas  of  Howard  were  uot  immediately  adopted  iu  Russia.  They 
were  counteracted  even  in  England  by  the  adoption,  against  his  opin- 
ion, of  transportation  for  the  higher  crimes  to  Botany  Bay.  It  was  not 
antil  1857  that  England  definitely  renounced  transportation  and  re- 
turned to  the  propoMition  of  Howard ;  that  is,  to  a  system  beginning  by 
the  most  severe  continenient  and  step  by  step  leading  to  greater  privi- 
leges and  gradually  to  a  return  to  society. 

The  same  problem  appeared  in  Eussia  after  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs  in  1861.  It  was  then  expected  there  would  be  a  definite  abandon- 
ment of  transportation  to  Siberia  and  to  the  iisland  of  Saghalieu ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  employment  at  the  same  time  of  a  double  S3'stem  of  im- 
prisonment for  ordinary  crimes  and  transportation  for  the  greater — 
two  systems  often  contradictory,  more  difficult  to  perfect  than  a  single 
system  which  was  consistent  and  homogeneous.  Tiie  immense  task  in- 
cumbent on  Russia  at  this  time  can  not  be  accomplished  by  science  alone, 
nor  by  the  Government  alone.  It  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  intel- 
ligent classes,  not  by  pecuniary  aid  only,  but  by  personal  eiforts ;  above 
all,  by  the  patronage  of  prison  aid  societies,  which  do  not  exist  and 
which  are  to  be  formed.  The  example  of  Howard  is,  above  all,  valua- 
ble to  Russia  in  attracting  philantbropists  and  as  demonstrating  what 
a  private  person  may  do  by  his  persevering  efforts. 

The  conference  was  followed  by  a  very  pleasant  reception  by  the 
mayor  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

PRISON  REFORM — TANCRED  CANONIOO. 

On  the  10th  of  June  there  was  a  public  conference  at  which  Mr.  Tau- 
cred  Ganonico,  a  distinguished  senator  of  Italy,  was  the  speaker.  His 
address  covers  so  well  the  principal  questions  of  prison  reform  it  is 
given  in  full.  His  thoughts  may  not  differ  from  those  exprestsed  by 
some  of  our  best  writers  on  that  subject,  but  they  indicate  at  least  the 
similarity  of  sentiment  in  those  best  informed.  Senator  Ganonico  has 
long  been  known  as  a  very  able  writer  on  various  questions  relative  to 
prisons,  and  this  is  one  reason  for  this  attempt  to  transfer  his  views  (o 
our  language.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  \h  a  matter  of  no  Btnall  importaDce 
when  so  mauy  persons  from  variona  conntrics,  many  of  whom  are  eminent,  are  met 
for  8o  important  a  purpose  as  the  security  of  the  public  and  the  moral  reform  of  crimi- 
nals. But  a  special  emotion  moves  our  hearts  when  wc  see  ourselves  welcomed  with 
such  a  splendid  and  cordial  hospitality ;  when  wo  see  the  marked  interest  in  our 
work  shown  by  His  Majesty  the  Kmperor,  who  has  named  as  the  honorary  president 
of  the  congress  a  prince  so  intimately  allied  with  the  imperial  family,  whom  I  see 
with  gratitude  listening  to  my  poor  words,  honoring  the  opening  of  our  sessions  by 
his  presence  and  that  of  his  august  and  gracious  wife ;  iu  seeing  ourselves  surroundeil 
by  so  many  distinguished  ladies,  having  at  their  head  an  imperial  princess  who  has 
always  devoted  herself  to  improving  the  condition  of  prisoners,  faithful  to  the  noble 
and  holy  mission  of  woman,  aiding  by  thought  and  action  all  etlbrts  for  the  relief  of  the 
moral  and  physical  miseries  of  humanity.  By  the  union  of  so  many  brilliant  attrac- 
tions there  is  about  us  an  atmosphere  of  heat  and  light  wUlcb.  wQ.tv(v^\V^s&\iL^^\N.  ^w^ 
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bright «*nH  tho  iiitollect.  The  most  nohlo  facnities  are  elevated  by  thia  inapiratioD. 
Wbiie  I  spouk  I  Khali  fut^l  this,  bnt  at  the  name  time  I  aliull  experience  a  difficulty 
al>ovi*  all  in  p^^^^•'ntin^J  all  I  wonld  ftay  i*le;irly  in  a  language  which  is  not  my  own. 
Consi.l«»r  :h«ii,  I  pray  yon,  not  tht!>  «i>t?aker,  but  the  truth  that  U  apoken.  Reflected 
by  ih«*  «ht:iu  or  hy  a  «lrop  ol'  water  ihfi«nn  in  always  the  snn. 

1.  J'hr  orijin  and  dnrlopmint  of  pnton  rf/arm.— From  the  remotest  a^ea  crimiDala 
have  I^M-n  pnnis^hi'il;  but  in  «lillVreiitoiK)ch8  huw  difTei-ently  has  puuisbment  been  re- 
f^anlod!  It  is  this  shnv  anil  rnntinnal  transionnatiou  in  ideas  n*gar<ling  it  which, 
littlo  by  lilth*,  rlianjifs  penal  laws  and  Huppresses  old  systems.  Let  us  f«>llow  with  a 
synllntical  and  rajiid  ;;lantM'  the  ^iradnal  chanj^e  of  ideas  and  we  will  have  thekevt'i 
the  pri'sriit  prisiin  «y.steni.  rnnishnient,  rej^arded  from  a  broad  point  of  view,  is  not 
alonr  endnred  in  jnison.  Wo  ran  truly  way  in  this  respect  that  tht^  entire  world  is  a 
jjreat  penal  establishment.  What  i.s  man  hero  below  and  what  does  he  not  suffer? 
And  all  hiilVt-rin;;,  \vhi<'h  is  only  pnni«hnient— mark  it  well—is  the  consequence  of 
errors  or  ImhIim  i-ouiinitted  by  onrsrlvi"*  or  by  jjenerat  ions  that  have  preceded  us.  The 
hi>tt«»ry  «if t-aeh  ]M«>ple  and  o!  e:uh  individual  is  identieal. 

haeb  ifiaJi  snrters  bis  own  seiicl  pnnisbnieut,  be  it  ^reat  or  small;  bnt  it  happODB 
only  t(n)  <»rten  that  senous  ini>di':n«'anors  are  eonmiitted  that  injure  others  and 
iniprril  the  satety  «»r  Muiety.  Tben  the  sorial  power  in  subjecting  tho  guilty  to  a 
treat  nienf  in«in-  «»r  bsn  .N,\riv,  only  makes  itself  the  organ,  *«o  far  a*  necessary  for  the 
public  satety.  of  this  g«-u*ral  inhen^nt  law  in  tho  eouHlitution  of  human  n.itnre 
wbiob,  for  each  deviation  tVoiii  the  ri^bt  way,  provides  a  punishment  as  a  sanction 
of  the  true  way  and  i\^  a  call  tor  reform.  And  the  treatment  of  criminals  varies 
not  only  aceordin;;  to  the  j;ravity  (»f  the  crimes  and  the  guilt  of  each  ;  not  only  ac- 
cording to  tb»'  <liil'er»Mte»'  of  eireumsianres,  bnt  also  acc<»rding  to  the  idea  with  which 
each  e;n>eb  and  i  ach  government  estaV>li5-hi's  its  penalties  and  executes  tho m.  Every 
mo«litieation  in  tin-  ixmcral  idea  exrrts  its  inthu-nco  on  tho  conception  of  the  panisili- 
mont  wbirii  .sb«>nl«l  be  inlliited  on  criminal'',  and  eonseqnently  on  the  mode  of  appli- 
cation. 

In  tbe  oarli*  si  tiini's  a!!  sntVeriui;  and  pain  was  supposed  by  men  who  attribute«l 
to  divinity  tbeir  vicrs  ami  passions  to  proiOi-d  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  a.sa 
lixod  destiny  troni  wbirii  men  conM  not  escape.  In  this  way  even  Aristotle  rcganl.-* 
it  as  an  ini'vitable  in*c«  ssit  v  that  som.-  men  sboiiM  be  free  and  some  shoubl  be  slaves. 
A  heavy  :jnil  sad  atmo^ipln  re  wi.'in;li«d  as  le.id  upon  poor  humanity.  Accord iujr  to 
the  anciiMit  (ireil<>..  Kate  \^  as  .»<nii(  rior  to  the  gods.  There  was  no  place  for  tin' 
fn-e  Judjinn-nt  of  man  Fatalism  was  the  essential  character  of  paganism.  It  is  so 
hi  onrilay  with  the  b  liei'of  tb<»  Mnsselman  and  the  people  of  Asia  in  gfueral. 

Tbis  eommoti  conr'jjtion  of  tbc  piMialty  to  bo  applieil  to  the  pnuislnnent  of  the 
guilty  is  eonvmed  in  ti.ne  into  a  sentiment  of  n-v»'nge  by  society,  with  the  most 
eompb'te  iniliHrrencr  as  to  t!n»  «'ondition  «>f  tbe  criminals.  Tho  sentiment  of  jiistiro 
and  tbe  inllnemM' of  r«  lii^jnn  mnditied  in  som»*  respi'et  tbis  cruel  inditterence.  But  it 
was  always  a  Jii>ti<'e  ])iin  ly  r\ti  rjfir  and  «-oarM',  taking  account  only  of  tho  apparent 
and  srrjsildt*  manit'.-stjititns  t>f  criminal  actioTj.  Hence  came  tho  law  of  I'etaliation, 
so  gem  ral  in  an<ici!(  times.  "  An  ''.nc  for  an  eye  an<l  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'* 

lint  snddi-nly,  in  ili-  mid>t  of  tbe  so»nlu-r  .skies,  a  comforting  ray  shone  on  this  nn- 
fortnnaie  truiili.  'I'liis  (.«  l«>iial  ray  a\\aken«Ml  in  the  sonl  the  faith  that  by  suffering 
we  ran  <.'\piatc  critiic;  lliat  by  snllering  man  can  rcdei'm  hiuiself,  because  suffering 
enables  bim  to  l«»ok  within  his  heart,  to  detect  bis  errors,  to  detest  them,  and  to re- 
]):iir  tliem,  and  in  tbat  way  to  removi^  tbe  evils  which  have  been  caused  by  them. 
Thronj;h  this  belief  a  ni  w  impulse  was  given  to  the  mental  activity  of  man.  In  the 
midst  oi  bis  time  w«rn  ;;iiel',  tbe  poor  exib'  (m  tb<»  earth  feels  reviving  ho|>e.  From 
the  dejdb  of  bis  smii  he  lilts  a  si^b  to  tbis  benelieiMit  ray  ;  his  heavy  eyes  lookup 
and  are  wei  uiib  itars.  !!.•  b(M;ins  to  reu;ain  eonscienco  \\\i\\  his  moral  freedom,  aa 
he  feels  himsi-lf  d»div<Med  from  tin*  bomlai:«'  of-^in  and  ])assion.  Tbo  true  progreasof 
the  people  be|iin.s  tiius  with  tho  moral  advancement  of  the  individual.     From  that 
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time  pnnialiment  begins  to  develop  into  repentance.  This  fruitfal  transforniatioQ 
elaborated  itself  during  long  ages,  and  continues  to-day  in  the  heart  of  hnmanity. 
It  has  produced,  little  by  little,  corresponding  changes  in  many  manifestations  of 
social  life.  There  were  those  upon  whom  this  principle  took  strong  hold  for  the 
exclnsive  object  of  the  moral  perfection  of  themselves  and  their  fellon^  men.  From 
this  class  sprang  the  anchorites  and  monk.i,  who  were  only  voluntary  prisoners ;  from 
these  the  fastings,  the  mortifications,  and  the  religions  penances. 

In  private  life  how  many  griefs  are  solaced,  liow  many  hearts  are  made  glad  and 
revivified  by  this  belief.  By  it,  even  in  the  masses  of  society,  manners  are  insensibly 
softened.  We  see  their  hereditary  enmities  end  by  a  solemn  peace.  Vengeance  is 
tempered  by  justice,  and  justice  allies  itself  to  clemency. 

Sovereign  pardon  cdrrects  the  errors  of  human  justice.  The  ties  between  master 
aud  slave  become  l(>ss  hard,  and  little  by  little  slavery  falls,  as  the  progress  of  the 
inferior  class  advances,  and  as  the  conditions  of  each  country  permit.  The  inequal- 
ity which  exists  between  men  is  in  the  nature  of  things  and  will  always  eVist.  Bat 
this  inequality  will  be  no  more  guarded  by  an  impassable  barrier.  Each  raises  or 
lowers  himself  in  social  order  according  to  his  skill,  his  work,  and  his  merit.  The 
abolition  of  serfdom  in  this  great  empire,  accomplishtMl  in  the  midst  of  so  many  ob- 
stacles, is  not  the  least,  glory  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty,  Emperor  Alexander  II.  The 
difficulties  which  accoui])anied  and  followed  this  step  are  inseparable  from  all  great 
reforms.  But  they  disappear  under  the  action  of  time,  of  prudence,  and  sacrifices, 
which  are  necessary  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  real  good. 

In  the  meantime  it  has  required  centuries  to  develop  the  idea  of  the  application  of 
reformation  in  prison  management.  When  that  time  arrived  the  places  of  punish- 
ment began  to  be  called  penitentiaries,  and  the  system  was  called  a  penitentiary  sys- 
tem, the  combining  of  diderent  methods  by  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  the 
idea  of  expiation  to  punishment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow,  evenin  a  summary  manner,  the  historical  development 
of  Ihe  penit<intiary  system,  nor  to  present  a  view  of  the  dlfierent  methods  at  present 
existing  in  the  different  States;  for  on  the  one  hand  such  a  review  would  surpass 
the  limit  of  this  meeting,  and  on  the  other,  as  I  address  those  who  know  more 
tban  myself,  I  do  not  desire  to  abuse  their  kin«l  attention  by  useless  details.  It  will 
suffice  to  recall  by  reference  the  most  salient  points  of  the  development  of  those 
methods,  which  will  be  strictly  necessary  in  order  to  draw  some  practical  conclusions. 

The  saddest  and  most  glariug  fault  of  ancient  prisons  being  the  masking  of  prisoners 
in  common,  the  first  thing  considered  was  their  separation. 

In  1677  the  Abb6  Francis  established  at  Florence  a  correctional  prison  on  the  cella- 
lar  system.  William  I*en!i  had  already  proposed  prison  labor,  with  enforced  silence, 
but  the  principle  had  not  been  applied. 

The  fii-st  serious  attempt  at  prison  reform  is  due  to  Pope  Clement  XI.  In  1703  he 
constructed  in  Rome  the  prison  of  St.  Michael,  which  is  a  vast  parallelogram,  with 
cells  on  the  two  long  sides.  By  separation,  education,  and  moral  and  religious  instrnc- 
tion,  they  sought  to  bring  back  the  prisoners  to  the  right  road.  The  words  cut  iu 
marble,  which  can  be  rea<l  to-day,  *'  It  is  a  small  thing  to  restrain  the  wicked  by 
punishment  if  we  do  not  reform  them  by  a  good  discipline,''  contain  the  essence  of 
all  penitentiary  reform  ;  so  that  the  construct  i(»n  of  this  edifice  presents  the  first  type 
of  all  buildings  which,  with  successive  improvements,  have  since  been  erected  for 
this  purpose. 

Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria,  followed  this  example  in  the  prisons  which  she 
built  iu  Milan  and  in  Ghent  in  the  sc;cond  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  these 
reforms  soon  found  enthusiastic  followers  in  England  and  America,  where  the  writ- 
ings of  Howard  (of  whoui  Mr.  Spassowitch  j»reseuted  to  us  yesterday  so  living  a 
picture)  on  the  unfortunate  condition  of  priNons  and  prisoners  dee])ly  moved  the 
minds  of  philanthropists.  By  the  law  of  1780  the  construction  of  a  cellular  prison 
in  Gloucester  was  ordered,  but  it  was,  above  all,  in  America  that,  under  the  name  oC 
penitentiary  system,  the  reform  of  prisons  assnmed  <k  \gc^tw\i  ^^v^^)^vk\«<QX. 
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You  arc  Awan^  that  the  Society  for  tho  Reliof  of  the  Unfortunate  in  Poblic  PricoDi 
(a  priitoiioni*  aid  (HKriotY),  fouiiile<l  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Qnakera,  began  by  obtain- 
infT  some  niiri^atioii  in  corftoral  piinishnicutH  aii«1  the  Bubntitution  of  iuiprisonoieot 
fur  eierutioii  in  Hiinii'  cas«)M,  the  improvement  of  Walnut  Street  prison,  and  by  clani- 
fyinj;  the  prinnnfTH  acronlin^r  to  tho  erimo  conimitteil»  and  in  confining  the  greatest 
rriminalH  in  separate  coIIm.  Tlie  examnle  has  been  followe<l  by  many  American  States. 
It  in  Hcarcely  necert«<ary  Ut  reca]!  the  fact  that  from  1h21  to  1&29  there  was  hailt  in 
Philadelphia  the  lanions  Cherry  Ilill  prinoii,  with  nearly  0(K)  cells  constrncteil  so  as 
to  render eomnuinicatioii  between  prisouent  nearly  impossible.  The  Isolation  is  con- 
tinual. It  is  moditiiMl  only  by  the  visits  of  pcrisons  w\n  can  aid  the  guilty  in  their 
moral  reformation,  in  Auburn  there  is  eNtablished,  as  yon  know,  isolati(»n  durin*;  the 
nif^hty  and  work  in  couniiou  iluring  the  day  with  compulsory  silence. 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  havo  generally  adopted  one  or  the  other  of  these 
Hystems.  In  Virginia  the  Philadelphia  system  Ikih  been  adopted  for  the  be<^iDuin;^of 
the  punishment,  and  the  Auburn  for  tin*  Hnce<'eding  period. 

There  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  two  methods  in  Millbank  prison  in  England, 
whi«'li  w:is  rnnstructe^l  in  1*<1*2.  Kub.si'iiu«*ntly  cellular  isolation  pr<*vail*{d  there, 
with  some  allevinlion  ;  a  systiMii  which  was  also  ad()]»ted  in  IVlronville,  innugnrated 
in  iH^l'l.  The  two  .systems  wen*  lik«'wis«'  attempted  in  Franee;  the  cellular  in  the 
pri.son  of  Hoqueite,  and  the  Auburn  in  the  central  prisons  of  Montpelier.  Kontevraalt, 
and  elsewhere.  I  can  not  recall  t)ie  prisons  of  France  without  rendering  homage  by 
an  affectionate  and  grateful  word  to  tb«^  illustrious  Charles  Lncat*,  whoso  recent  loss 
we  deplore.  From  his  youth  he  powei fully  contributed  to  prison  reform,  and  tt>the 
last  days  of  his  advanced  life  he  fou^iht  for  humanitarian  reform  with  all  the  vigor 
of  a  young  man.  Like  a  brave  stddier  he  died  in  the  breach.  I  was  honi»rcd  by  his 
friendship.  It  is  a  very  sweet  duty  for  me  to  j)reM«Mit  here  this  tlower  of  atTectlon  and 
memory. 

liclgium,  the  ditVereut  states  of  Germany.  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Greecii  have  followed  with  ardor  this  reform  morement  in 
its  ditleriMit  manifestations.  We  have  all  admired,  during  those  days,  tho  prisons  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  new  in-niteniiary  near  the  Alexander  bri<lge,  over  the  Neva, 
known  as  the  Viborg.  or  new  prison,  is^^itl^out  doubt  one  of  the  Unest  prisons  in 
Enrope.  The  pro;;jress  made  here  is  striking; ;  above  all  since  ten  years  ago,  when 
this  branch  of  the  administration  was  united  under  one  direction,  tho  exclusive  jur- 
isiliction  of  the  minister  of  tlu?  interior.  It  is  an  lumor  t<»  the  imperial  Government, 
and  to  the  illustrious  and  eminent  <»ltieer  ^Mr.  Wraskt»y)  who  has  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  j)ri.sons  of  the  enipin'. 

How  remarkable  that  the  drvelopnient  of  the  idea  of  repentance  in  the  organization 
of  punishment  resulted  in  two  prison  systems  eon-espondiug  to  the  two  principal 
religious  orders  in  which  the  «;rovvth  of  this  same  idea  produced  the  system  of  vol- 
untary repi'Utance,  so  that  Leon  Fau«her  has  sai«l  with  reason  that  if  the  world 
were  divi<led  betwe«'n  two  ])risou  systems,  as  it  was  tbrnu'rly  divided  between  two 
great  religious  orders,  it  could  be  .said  that  the  Philadelphia  system  is  that  of  the 
East  ami  tin?  Auburn  that  ()f  the  West.  In  theeciual  development  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple applied  to  two  ditlerent  orders  of  institutions  there  is  an  inward  law  of  human 
nature  that  it  nii<;}it  be  inttM-e.stin;;  t(»  investigate.  But  the  mind  of  man  is  so  con- 
stituted ^^h.  n  it  has  taken  a  new  direction  it  does  not  .stop  so  easily.  It  was  soon 
perceived  thjit  neither  of  the  two  systems  hud  an  absolute  value  and  neither  was 
exempt  from  inconv«'niences.  We  ba\eseen  that  in  Virginia  they  had  already  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  two  systems  by  limiting  tin*  lirst  jiart  of  the  punishment  to  cel- 
lular separation.  The  necf-sirics  ot'cn!oni/ati(»M  in  Australia  have  sug^csttnl  to  tho 
English  the  idea  of  th*' cuinlii  ional  di-^char^re  of  the  prisoner  toward  the  close  of  his 
conlinement,  a  dischar;;(^  always  revorabli*  in  case  of  bad  condu<'t.  This  practice 
has  Kinc«.>  be(!n  introduced  in  tiie  sy.-tf  in  of  orilinary  ]>unislnnent.  It  is  thus  that  tbe 
English  have  begun  tt>  distingni'-h  three  de^^rce^  in  t«-mporary  punishment,  cellular 
separation,  work  in  counuon,  and  conditional  ilischarge. 
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Bat  Mr.  Croftoo,  whoso  name  is  au  oalogy/in  U'ih  work  as  amomber  of  a  ooiumission 
ofiuquiry  upon  the  state  of  prisous  iu  1853,  was  impressed  by  the  disorder  he  foond 
ill  most  places,  and  ho  felt  x>rofoundly  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  period  of 
transition  between  that  of  work  in  common  and  of  conditional  discharge.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  consented  to  make  an  experiment  in  Ireland,  and  after  the  good 
results  which  followed,  it  regulated  later  by  au  act  of  parliament  the  system  whioh 
is  called  the  Irish. 

I  do  not  need  to  address  you  on  this  system  in  detail,  which  you  understand  better 
than  I  do.  It  will  suffice  to  recall  that  after  a  period  of  isolation,  where  by  exclu- 
sive contact  with  reformatory  influences  they  attempt  to  arouse  the  conscience  of 
the  criminal  and  to  lead  him  to  a  firm  resolution  t-o  live  honestly,  the  prisoner  passes 
to  a  second  period  of  life  and  labor  in  common,  where  the  convicts  are  separated  into 
different  classes  according  to  their  conduct. 

Then  come  the  intermediate  eHtablishmcnts,  where  the  convict  pnts  ofif  the  prison 
uniform  :  wLere  according  to  his  ability  he  is  given  agricnltural  or  industrial  work, 
where  he  begins  to  have  contact  with  persons  outside  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
and  more  readily  Und  work,  when  his  sentence  has  expired.  A  special  school  is  or- 
ganized to  prepare  the  prisoner  to  use  his  liberty  well,  to  show  him  how  to  employ 
himself,  and  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  will  meet  Lim  on  his  return  to  liberty. 
Finally  in  the  last  period  of  his  term  comes  conditional  discharge. 

The  essential  principle  of  this  system  is  that  the  ccmvict,  having  passe<l  in  each 
degree  a  minimum  of  time,  it  depends  on  his  good  conduct  to  raise  him  to  a  higher  de- 
gree; and,  on  the  contrary,  he  can  by  bad  conduct  retrograde  from  each  degree  to  a 
lower.  Everyone  knows  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Vander  Brugghen  on  this  system. 
It  is  impossible  to  begin  reading  this  work  without  completing  it,  such  is  the  in- 
terest that  the  system  itself  awakens  in  the  reader  and  such  is  the  love  with  whioh 
the  author  treats  it. 

This  syst'Cm  has  a  double  object,  to  individualize  as  much  as  possible  the  application 
of  the  punishment  adapted  to  each  convict,  and  to  prepare  everyone,  little  by  little, 
for  a  free,  industrious,  and  honest  life. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  system  responds  at  the  same  time  to  human  nature 
(noil  procedit  per  saltus)  and  to  the  purpose  of  punishment,  which  is  the  safeguard 
of  pnblic  security,  returning  to  free  life  men  capable  of  work,  disposed  to  labor,  and  of 
good  conduct.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  under  different  forms  this  idea  has  con- 
siderably extended  and  has  modified  in  this  way  the  prisons  of  different  countries. 
With  the  exception  of  perhaps  Belgium,  where  the  cellular  s^^stem  during  all  the 
imprisonment  gives  good  results,  I  believe  there  is  not  a  state  in  Europe  where  isola- 
tion is  exclusively  adopted.  At  the  side  of  prisons  of  continued  isolation,  which  are 
becoming  more  rare,  we  see  rising  everywhere  prisons  with  a  graduated  system.  In 
Italy,  after  some  hap]>y  efforts  with  labor  in  the  open  air  for  the  least  dangerous 
among  the  convicts,  all  have  adopted  in  the  new  penal  codes  the  graduated  system  for 
long  punishments.  We  have  also  introduced  it  in  the  military  penal  code,  which  is 
at  present  being  studied  as  much  as  the  nature  of  military  institutions  on  land  and 
sea  will  admit. 

In  extending  this  principle  further,  in  some  states  they  began  to  establish  condi- 
tional ])uniNhinents  for  offenses  of  less  gravity';  that  is  to  say,  the  condemned  under- 
goes the  punishment  only  after  a  second  conviction. 

With  regard  to  judicial  prisons,  as  they  are  for  a  detention  which  should  be  brief, 
applied  to  the  accused  whose  guilt  or  innocence  is  not  determined,  and  during  whioh 
time  it  is  for  the  interest  of  public  justice,  of  public  safety,  and  human  dignity  that 
there  be  no  communication  between  those  who  are  real  criminals  and  those  who  may 
not  be,  every  one  agrees  that  the  only  just  and  rational  system  is  that  of  continued 
cellular  separation,  although  the  need  of  sufficient  establishments  and  financial  diffi- 
culties prevent  in  more  than  one  state  the  entire  and  complete  application  of  the 
system. 
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It  in  hanlly  ficces<»Hiy  to  add  that  when  onco  the  idea  of  reformation  enters  the 
lienal  iiiMitiitiim  thi'ii  cdiiii^s  tho  deiire  cither  to  prevent  crime  in  cuttiu*;  oft'  itft 
8oiim*s  (»r  to  hintliT  :is  fur  ii^  ]>ossible  the  rela)»se  of  the  criniiinil  on  the  expiration  of 
the  sentence.  Ilnice  come  the  reform  Bch«ti)lA  for  the  >onn«;  and  societien  of  patron- 
a<;e.  CoiK-ernin;;  those  coniplenivntary  inHtirntion»(if  priewm  reform,  tlie  first  of  which 
in  onr  dayn  lias  had  a  ^reut  dt* vi-h>i)nic*ut,  I  can  not  f*i)eak  now,  for  they  tarnish  suf- 
ficient material  fur  m'veral  conferences. 

After  thin  niinnnary  review  of  the  ori];;iu  and  development  of  penitentiary  reform,  I 
request  \(»ii  to  t'ollow  me  fur  a  sliort  time  ho  that  we  can  to;;ether  grasp  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Kubjeet.  We  can  the  more  easily  appreciate  the  good  roi^nlts  which  have 
been  obtained,  dit4tin;;ui.sli  what  is  to  U'  avoide<land  what  is  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
80  that  if  we  ean  not  fully  attain  the  object  nought,  wc  can  approach  it  more  and  more. 

2.  The  einrnc'*:  of  pmHtiitiury  reform. — I  consider  only  those  fundamental  principles 
that  are  common  to  all  systemM,  and  I  nndt^stand  that  tho  eHseutial  unity  of  prison 
reform,  whatever  may  be  the  manner  of  ltd  applieation,  consists  in  removing  what- 
ever  the  ancient  ]»ri^()ns  possessed  of  crnelty,  anti-hy^^iene,  and  immorality,  and  Ut 
make  the  punishment  MTVe  lor  the  reform  of  the  criminal.  And  I  ask,  in  pursuing 
thi*t  noble  end,  have  wo  not  lost  si^ht  i»f  the  true  object  of  punishment  f  And  in 
apply  in;;  this  principle,  are  the  moans  em]>loyed  adapted  to  gain  the  real  reform  of 
the  "uiltv  f 

ObsiTve,  then,  in  what  manner  wo  may  derive  protit  from  the  rapid  review  we  have 
Just  made  of  tho  {>ris,)n-rerorm  mov«*:iuMit.  Coasiiier  well  this  subject  upon  which  I 
shall  address  you  a  few  moments  lon.irer,  if  yon  will  •j|;ive  mo  your  kind  attention. 

The  c.Midition  of  ancient  prisons,  the  treatment  and  nourishment  of  prisoners,  and 
their  idle  con;;re<;ai ion  were  without  doubt  highly  eontrary  to  the  health  and  mo- 
rality of  tile  prisoners,  and  couMMpicntly  to  the  public  interests  and  social  secnrity. 

Desirin;;  to  remedy  those  evils,  we  often  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme.  We  have 
so  elaborately  attended  to  the  buildin,:;s,  the  cells,  the  food,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  that  many  workmen  who  labor  from  morning  to  ni^ht  to  give  a  morsel  of 
bread  to  their  families,  if  tliey  knew  how  they  would  be  treated  in  certain  prisons, 
they  would  p«'rbaps  j)refer— in  all  save  crime — life  in  the  prison  to  that  in  their  sorry 
attic.  In  some  places  they  are  sooecujiied  in  perfeeting  their  prisons  by  the  best 
methods  of  ventilation,  heating,  pavements,  furniture^  locks,  supervision,  and  a 
thousand  other  details  that  the  essential  end  of  reform,  the  conversion  of  the  guilty, 
has  impere«'ptibly  passed  to  a  s«>cond  place.  On  the  eontrary,  pushing  to  the  extreme 
the  principle  of  moral  relnrm,  it  is  claimed  that  ho  long  as  the  prisoner  is  unchanged 
he  should  remain  in  eoufiiu-uient.  It  w(>u]d  be  nsi'le^is,  they  say,  to  propose  the  re- 
lease of  tho  guilty  before  the  reformation  is  comiilete.  and  the  punishment  would  not 
be  eflective,  even  for  pnbli*-  safety,  if  we  returned  to  society  a  criminal  who  would 
commit  new  olVeuM's. 

In  the  nn-an  time  the  great  public,  seeing  these  exaggerations,  and  not  seeiug  much 
good  Iniit  in  those  who  go  out  from  the  prisons,  notieing  at  the  same  time  the  increase 
of  crime  and  that  crime  is  frejjuently  a  pn^^es^iou,  the  exercise  of  which  is  only  in- 
terrupted from  tiuie  to  time  somemoiitlis  of  tlie  year  when  theolfenders  are  in  prison, 
cry  out.  smiling,  that  all  this  is  but  a  Utopian  thet>ry,  pity  for  rascals  to  the  detriment 
of  honest  ])eo])1e.  On  the  other  hand  tlio  ]>ositive  school,  of  which  the  essential  pria- 
ci})le  is  fatalism,  founded  upon  the  eonilitioiis  of  a  man's  organization,  innate  or  he- 
reditary, np<ui  his  social  surrouniliugs:  the  locality  of  his  birth  and  educatiou  ;  upon 
the  impelliug  causes  that  determiue  hisaitions;  sees  in  all  these  elforts  for  the  moral 
leform  of  the  pri-nuier  «iuly  tliedre:im  of  visiouaries.  And  if,  in  view  of  public  safety, 
we  oeeupy  our-*clvcs  >\ith  the  iv^iini'  «»t  ]»risoiis  tor  the  benefit  of  individual  convicts, 
they  SCO  in  the  criminal  oulv  an  i'lv.ilid  or  au  idiot  for  whom  the  hospital  ratherthaL 
the  ]>ris«»u  is  the  more  Miiiable  home. 

Antl.  after  all.  on  which  sub*  h  ihe  truth  i  1  will  lirst  say  that  I  am  not  one  of 
thos<«,  who  (b'spi.M' as  tolly  the  inllueuces  exercised  on  tho  moral  tendencies  of  man, 
the  condition  of  his  organization,  the  society  where  he  lives,  and  the  circumstancet 
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in  which  he  finds  himself.  So  considerable  a  part  of  the  hiiiuan  being  ha  is  the  or- 
ganization of  the  body,  which  is  the  covering  and  instrurueut  of  his  activity  and 
moral  actions,  can  not  be  set  aside  when  we  must  estimate  the  moral  yahie  and  the 
imputability  of  liis  actions.  Two  horsemen  equally  competent  in  horsemanship  can 
monnt,  one  an  excellent  horse  and  the  other  a  sorry  jade.  If  I  a-n  obliged  to  live  in 
an  unhealthy  place  no  one  can  consider  it  a  fault  on  my  part  if  1  am  not  as  well  as 
he  who  breathes  with  full  lungs  the  pure  air  and  oxygen  of  the  mountains.  The 
influence  even  of  the  bad  horso  can  be  such  that  every  progressive  movement  is  im- 
possible; and  the  influence  of  a  sickly  climate  cau  sometimes  force  me  to  take  to  my 
bed. 

Now,  all  this  can  prevent  the  man  from  acting  with  entire  freedom,  but  it  does  not 
destroy  liberty  itself.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  will  require  groat  care  to 
secure  utility  from  a  poor  horse  or  to  overcouu*,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  deleterious 
eflect  of  Certain  atmospheric  conditions.  Moral  liberty,  though  narrowed  in  its  ex- 
ercise, always  exists,  though  at  times  dormant,  and  by  proper  uiauugement  and  more 
vigorous  eflbrts  it  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  overcome  these  obstacles.  Now,  it  is  upon 
this  slight  liberty  we  must  act  to  secure  the  improvement  of  the  guilty.  We  tame 
lions;  we  can  as  well  tame  men. 

I  will  say,  iu  the  second  place,  and  I  say  no  new  thing,  that  the  ancient  prisonf 
were  frightful  and  unhealthy  habitaiions  where  the  criminal  stagnated  in  idleness 
and  filth,  where  he  w;i8  poorly  fed,  and  was  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  guanls  and 
directors.  Now  that  he  has  a  proper  prison  and  healthy  food,  oidigatory  labor  and 
good  discipline  are  not  only  just  but  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the  criminal 
himself  and  for  that  of  the  public.  For,  aside  from  the  consideration  uf  the  fact  that 
under  certaiu  circumstances  the  unhealthy  ])rison  can  easily  become  a  center  of 
infection,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  punishment  is  completed,  you  return  to  society  a 
miserable  invalid  incapable  of  earning  his  bread,  and  iu  addition  to  the  obstacles 
which  encounter  each  discharged  prisoner  he  will  lind  the  greatest  yet—his  inability 
to  get  work,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  cause  him  to  commit  new  crimes. 
Besides,  a  good  hygienic  treatment,  while  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the 
prisoner,  reu(lei*Hhim  less  irritable  and  predisposes  him  to  mental  struggle  to  improve 
himself  morally.  But  every  one  cau  see  that  this  self-treatmeut  is  powerless  to  secure 
the  complete  reform  of  the  prisoner. 

Humane  treatment  is  necessary  iu  order  not  to  destroy  or  degenerate  his  vitality. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  never  forget  that  according  to  the  immutable  law  of  our 
being,  every  penalty  entails  sufleriug  without  which  man  will  never  ajiply  himself  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  for  which  his  uatural  inclination  is  so  feeble.  By  it  he  will  see 
it  is  for  his  own  interest  to  become  good  that  the  sutfering  may  cease. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  that  the  condemned  endure  suilering  in  order  that  the  puuish- 
lueut  may  be  withdrawn.  lie  should  not  be  treated  with  cruelty,  but  he  should  feel 
the  pain.  I  will  say  that  the  reformation  of  the  guilty,  considered  in  itself,  is  a  thing 
to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  the  surest  g.iarauty  of  public  security,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  can  not  be  the  direct  end  of  punishment,  however  desirable  it 
maybe.  Society  should  aim  above  all  to  repair  the  injury  done  by  crime,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  proportion  each  penalty  to  each  crime. 
During  the  executiou  of  the  sentence  as  much  as  ]>ossible  should  be  doue  to  reform 
the  prisoner,  but  when  the  term  is  ended  society  no  longer  has  the  right  to  retain  the 
guilty  in  prison  until  his  reformation,  otherwise  society  becomes  an  agent  for  morals 
and  education  only.  Proportion  between  oflenses  and  penalties  wonld  then  be  im- 
possible, since  oven  for  the  smaller  offeuses,  if  the  delinquent  is  not  reiorme<l,  he  might 
be  retained  in  prison  for  years  and  perhaps  always,  and  on  the  contrary,  after  some 
months  or  even  weeks  the  greatest  criminals  could  be  discharged  if  they  show  by 
their  ccndnct  they  had  retormed.  That  some  eudeav  r  to  correct  delinquents  during 
their  sentence  and  prevent  relapses  is  very  well,  but  to  go  farther  would  be  to  mis- 
understand the  character  and  limits  of  the  punishing  power  of  society. 
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Hut  i'VHii  111  thiitf  placing  iieiitU^utiMiy  reforui  iii»uii  a  trne  liatfis  aud  witbiu  true 
liiiiitH,  a  ^ra\eand  linal  question  reiuainrt  to  In;  auHwerocl.  With  all  this  helpcau  we 
reiurh  the  rt*fonu  ot*  the  criminal  f 

A  uKii),  althou«^1i  a  criminal,  doott  not  ceaao  to  be  a  man.  Ho  is  then  sabject,  as 
well  UH  thu  man  {generally  regarded  oa  honeat,  to  the  proper  lawn  of  hainan  uature. 
I  n^f'all  with  tt^ndrr  emotion  what  wits  said  to  me  oome  years  ago  at  Christiauia  he 
un  exceUent  dirrctor  »»f  the  prinoii,  loved  by  all  who  know  him — Mr.  Petersen.  "They 
H])eak 'to  me  of  crimiiiaKs,'' aaid  ho.  '*I  am  a  criminal  myself;  for  if  I  sonnd  the 
depthH  of  my  mhiI  I  see  there,  in  germ,  the  same  ciimes  which  are  punishable  in 
priHtiuM.  Only  (:ihie.'iMon,  religion,  the  love  of  good,  the  struggle  against  self,  have 
prevented  th*^  germs  from  developing  and  ])roducing  had  fruit.''  What  Mr.  Petersen 
Haid,  each  of  im,  if  he  i.s  hincere  with  himself,  is  obliged  to  say.  Then  the  treatmeut 
t(»  apply  to  tho  reform  of  the  prisoner  is  at  the  bottom  the  same  as  for  the  moral 
amendTuent  of  the  free  man,  but  there  it  i.s  necesNar^'  to  apply  them  more  rigorously 
and  with  energy  on  account  of  the  greater  obstacles  arising  from  vicious  tendencies 
and  inveterate  hahitrt. 

For  tho  cDlcicnt  treatment  of  every  mala<ly  three  things  are  necessary.  First, 
that  there  bo  a  remedy  having  intrinsic  curative  powero.  It  then  follows  that  there 
shouht  be  a  qualitied  ]>hysician  who  can  apply  the  remedy  to  the  individual  case,  and 
finally  that  the  sick  should  accept  the  remedy.  Without  these  conditions  no  cure  is 
posMihle. 

Now  the  same  thing  occurs  in  case  of  the  morally  diseased.  For  the  criminal  the 
Hist  etlicient  remedy  is  to  arouse  the  conscience.  In  this  ho  is  aided  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  olt'enso  and  made  to  feel  how  repulsive  is  crime  and  how  beautiful  is  a  vir- 
tuous life.  This  aids  him  to  eradicate  those  vicious  tendencies  that  result  in  crime, 
and  to  approach  tho  ideal  of  a  better  life.  In  this  movement  is  the  essence  of  the 
riMiH'dy  and  secret  of  reform.  Then  follows  improvement  of  the  morals,  which  is 
iH'st  promoted  by  religion,  of  which  all  men  who  know  little  or  much  of  prisons  and 
prisoiiors  know  the  beneficial  influence.  The  physici-in  is,  al>ove  all,  the  director  of 
the  prison,  and  he  ought  to  Ix*.  Entering  with  a  loving  and  devoted  spirit  the  place 
of  each  convict,  seeking  to  possess  his  confidence,  laboring  with  each  according  to  his 
disposition  ;  better  than  any  one  else  he  cau  contribute  to  the  awakeuiui^  of  the  con- 
Bcience.  The  pivot  of  prison  reform  is  a  good  personal  direction.  But  the  most 
essential  and  dillicult  thing  is  that  the  dist^ased— that  is  to  say,  the  prisoner — shall 
consent  to  take  tho  remedy.  If  he  will  not  take  it,  the  fault  will  not  be  in  the  remedy 
nor  in  the  phyHician,  hut  in  the  patient  himself.  W^e  build  prisons,  but  what  is  most 
ditlicuh  is  to  introduce  in  them  the  spirit  of  peniteuce.  For  in  the  spirit  of  man— 
ab(»ve  all,  of  the  man  thoroughly  degenerate — there  is  such  a  sti*ength  of  resistance 
to  reformatory  influences  that  the  best  eflbrts  fall  as  upon  granite. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  perfections  of  any  prison  system  that  can  be  conceived, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  iti  an  absolute  manner  that  it  will  secure  the  reform  of  the 
prisoner,  because  there  must  boa  responsive  action  in  his  own  nature  for  which  a 
g(»oil  prison  system  i>repares  the  ground,  but  no  human  power  can  of  itself  work  the 
cu^^ 

Now  as  a  good  g<'neral,  having  met  great  resistance  from  the  height  of  the  fortress  he 
has  attaekt)d,  si'eks  to  enter  by  a  more  accessible  passage,  this  inward  resistance  which 
is  m(*t  in  consummate  criminals  has  in  these  days  aroused  concentrated  effort«i  for  the 
reformation  of  the  young,  it  being  more  ejisy  to  arrest  vice  before  it  has  become  crime. 
In  this  generation  tiiere  has  been  an  evolution  in  penail  science  analagous  to  that  in 
medicine.  P'ormttrly  tho  physicians  treated  only  tho  exterior  morbid  phenomena  and 
applied  the  remedy  to  the  surface,  not  preventing  the  reappearance  of  the  disease. 
Then  began  the  study  int^)  its  causes  and  sour(res,  and  the  search  for  snifable  n*uie- 
dies.  Hut  in  time  it  was  noticed  that  tln^  source  of  the  disease  was  often  from  within, 
and  the  consetiuence  of  habitual  illtreatment  of  the  or«;auizatiou  in  defiance  of  its 
natural  laws  and  sickly  tendencies,  hereditary  or  acquired.  They  then  occnpted 
thenjselves  in  devising  a  more  rational  r^^.^i  me  to  maintainor  establish  the  normtl 
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aud  jast  eqiiilibriam  of  each  force,  of  each  faculty,  and  of  each  organ.  Medicine  thns 
gravitates  now  to  hygienic  principles.  The  same  evolution  applies  to  the  idea  of 
reform  as  connected  with  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  At  first  only  the  gravity  of 
the  injurious  results  of  crime  was  considered,  and  they  inflicted  corresponding  mate- 
rial punishments,  cutting  off  the  hand  of  the  robber  or  decapitating  the  murderer. 
Passing  later  to  consider  in  each  case  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  and  the  degree 
of  guilt  chargeable  to  the  criminal,  they  began  to  proportion  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment to  each  case  and  to  each  individual.  They  thought  finally. to  occupy  the 
time  of  imprisonment  for  the  moral  reform  of  the  prisoner;  and  hence  arose  peniten- 
tiary reform.  At  present,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  the  reform  of  adults,  they  strive  to 
correct  the  vicious  youth  before  they  become  offenders.  Thence  comes  the  develop- 
ment of  progress  in  these  later  days  in  houses  of  reform.  Behold  thus  hygiene  in 
penology,  which  tends  to  render  the  employment  of  reniffdies  less  necessary. 

The  tendency  of  modern  legislation  towards  the  mitigation  of  punishments  requires 
more  energetic  action  for  prevention.  In  reform  schools  lies  the  hope  for  the  moral 
reform  of  the  dangerous  classes.  I  dare  hope  that  prison  reform,  if  it  shall  produce 
no  other  benefits,  will  do  immense  good  by  leading  many  eminent  men  to  direct  their 
efforts  to  the  reformation  of  criminal  youth. 

In  the  mean  time  we  should  not  neglect  to  do  all  that  may  be  to  reform  the  guilty 
whose  sentence  has  expired.  Whatever  importance  is  attributed  to  hygiene  the  phy- 
sician  who  does  not  aim  to  previ'nt  disease,  and  who  does  not  wish  to  treat  the  sick, 
however  incurable  the  disease,  is  not  a  good  physician. 

First,  the  moans  employed  to  reform  the  criminal  does  not  always  fail.  There  are 
some  prisoners  who  reform  themnelves  and  there  are  sick  who  heal  themselves. 

Besides,  should  we  renounce  all  efforts  for  reform  when  we  can  not  always  succeed  f 
As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  this  hope  should  never  be  renounced.  Moral 
improvement  is  ordinarily  ver^*  slow,  but  the  true  aim  of  all  progress!  is  not  to  reach 
the  end  ut  once,  but  consists  in  a  constant  advance.  The  regenerating  inspiration 
which  has  made  suffering  an  instrument  of  moral  redemption  is  born  of  love.  And 
luve  is  never  discouraged.  When  we  succeed  in  producing  with  a  few  only  of  the 
hardened  criminals  a  real  abhorence  of  evil  and  love  for  the  good,  do  you  believe  it 
would  be  time  lost  ? 

It  is  no  small  matter  to  impress  on  the  most  degraded  of  society  this  principle, 
superior  to  all  differences  of  nationality,  customs,  and  opinions,  to  which  all  hearts 
aspire :  the  moral  redemption  of  man  and  of  humanity. 

But  this  moral  redemption  began  in  the  world  by  a  power  from  on  high.  We 
should  then  have  faith  that  a  day  will  come  when  evil  will  be  vanquished,  when  truth, 
jnstice,  and  love  shall  reign  here  below  for  the  consolation  of  this  poor  earth. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  CONGRESS,  BY  MR.  RANDALL. 

In  the  general  assembly,  June  22,  Mr.  Raudall  addressed  the  con- 
gress, expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
America  towards  the  International  Prison  Congress.  He  assured  the 
congress  of  tlie  sympathy  of  the  United  States  in  this  work,  and  the 
best  wishes  of  the  American  people  for  the  success  of  this  reunion. 
Be  expressed  his  regret  that  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of 
his  country  were  not  represented  in  the  Exposition  by  exhibits  that 
would  have  reflected  credit  upon  them.  The  reason  given  for  this 
omission  was  mainly  the  great  distance  that  separates  Russia  from 
America.  But  the  interest  felt  by  the  United  States  Government  was 
so  great  that  it  had  sent  the  speaker  as  a  delegate  to  make  an  extended 
report  of  the  work  and  projects  of  the  congress,  and  had  also  instraet^^ 
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its  minister,  tlio  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  to  attend  the  sessions  aa 
a  delegate.    ISome  extractH  only  are  made  from  this  address: 

Wo  are  [HaidMr.  Randal  l]  espi-ciully  ;rrut  ilied  that  tliit>  gathering  baa  assembled  iuSt 
PeterHbiirj;,  for  Kiissia  and  Ww  IJnitt'd  States  bavo  always  inaiataiDed  moHt  friendly 
rulutions.  RiitMia  in  a  special  manner  niaiiilt'Ktcd  ber  {*ikh1  will  an>l  contributed  the 
aid  of  her  powerful  intliieim*  at  a  timo  when  our  national  existence  was  imperiled. 
We  shall  never  forget  it,  for  itn  meini>ry  is  too  deeply  graven  upon  our  hearts. 

The  opinions  which  prevail  in  Russia  upon  prison  and  reformatory  questions  are 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  America,  and  if  we  rightly  estimate  the  advance  in 
that  direction,  and  the  work  aci-oni]dished  un«ler  the  humane  supervisiou  of  Mr. 
Galkine-Wraskoy.  the  diHtin^uinhed  director  of  the  ^^eneral  ailministration  of  prisoDS, 
we  may  feel  assured  of  the  entire  success  of  the  ettVirts  put  forth  in  Russia  for  prog- 
ress in  penal  reform. 

The  Unit (mI  States  has  done  much  for  penitentiary  science.  It  has  given  to  En- 
rope  the  Ptnnsylvania  and  Auburn  systems,  so  much  introduced  in  European  prisons, 
and  it  has  originated  many  ujethods  that  have  j^one  iutob-gislation. 

In  the  work  of  the  Interuatioual  Prison  Congresses  the  United  States  has  alsocon- 
tribut^'d  the  labors  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  C  C.  Wines,  without  whose  initiative 
these  congresses  would  never  have  been  held.  We  should  never  forget  in  each 
re-union  to  recall  the  mefuory  of  Dr.  Wines,  his  life  and  work. 

I  take  pleasure  in  assuriu;;  you  that  the  study  of  penology  continues  to  attract 
interest  in  America,  and  is  pursued  with  ardor  and  ability  by  eminent  specialists. 
The  General  Government  of  the  I'nited  ^^tates  has  no  special  prison  system.  All 
who  are  convicted  of  crim<r  against  the  General  (fovernment  undergo  pnnishment  in 
the  various  prisons  belonging  to  the  States.  The  United  States  Congress  is  now  in 
session,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  has  already  passed  a  bill  which  is  now  in 
the  Senate,  providing  for  the  construction  of  three  Government  prisons,  in  which 
shall  be  contined  those  convicted  of  ollenses  against  the  laws  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment.' It  is  to  be  ho(>ed  that  one  of  the  results  of  such  a  system  will  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  approximate  uniformity  of  punishments. 

In  the  report  I  shall  present  to  my  Government  I  shall  not  omit  to  make  mention  of 
the  numerous  and  interest  ing  reports  presented  to  this  congress,  of  its  deliber.ation8,of 
its  statistical  labors  regarding  correctional  establishments,  and  of  the  admirable  ex- 
position under  the  direction  of  the  coinniissu)n  of  organization. 

The  United  States  is  par  excellence  the  land  of  reform  and  progn.»ss,  and  should 
nuite  with  all  other  nations  in  advancing  the  progress  of  prison  reform. 

Mr.  Kaiidall  dosed  by  extending  the  congratidarions  and  good  wishes 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  [Jiiited  States,  and  in  expressing 
his  Conviction  that  the  siiceess  of  the  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg  was 
well  assured.  His  address  was  warmly  applauded,  and  upon  its  conclu- 
sion the  secretary -general  moved  : 

1.  That  ^Ir.  Randall  be  re(i nested  to  present  in  his  report  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  thanks  of  the  congress  for  its 
good  will  and  eoiiperation. 

2.  To  re(jnest  the  bureau  of  the  congreati  to  transmit  to  the  National 
Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  its  grateful  appreciation  of  its 
works  and  achievements,  and  to  assure  it  that  this  congress  preserves 
a  sacred  memory  of  the  venerated  Dr.  Wines. 

3.  To  exi)ress  to  the  Ut^v.  F.  II.  Wines  and  Mr.  Bounds  the  regrets 
of  the  congress  for  their  absence. 

These  several  motions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

'This  hill  became  a  law. 
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RESOLUTIONS  VOTED  BY  THE  CONGRESS. 
SECTION  I. — LEGISLATIVE. 

Answer  to  question  1 . 

1.  Treaties  of  extradition  beiug  strictly  dependent  on  the  special 
penal  legislation  of  the  different  countries,  and  these  enactments  at  the 
present  time  being  irreducible  to  a  single  type,  it  would  be  useless  to 
attemi)t  to  introduce  in  an  international  convention  the  names  of  uni- 
form criminal  acts,  or  a  definition  of  facts  which  can  not  be  identical. 

2.  It  would  be  desirable  that  special  penal  legislation  should  adopt 
the  principle  of  extradition  as  a  general  rule,  with  all  the  reservations 
by  which  each  stnte  would  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  it. 

3.  The  exception  tending  to  become  tbe  rule,  if  extradition  were 
adopted  in  principle  by  special  legislation,  international  conventions 
upon  extradition  could  change  procedure,  and  in  place -of  enumeration 
of  criminal  acts  incurring  extradition,  they  could  include  the  enamera- 
lion  of  criminal  acts  which  would  not  be  the  subject  of  extradition. 

The  congress  expresses  the  opinion  that  a  study  should  be  made  by 
acommon  agreement  between  criminalists  of  different  countries,  in  view 
of  giving  the  same  denomination  and  a  precise  definition  to  violations 
of  penal  law  which  would  be  punished  by  extradition. 

Answer  to  question  2. 

1.  The  state  of  intoxication,  considered  in  itself,  would  not  constithte 
an  offense.  It  gives  occasion  for  repression  only  in  the  case  where  it 
publicly  manifests  itself  in  conditions  dangerous  to  personal  safety  or 
by  acts  of  a  nature  to  produce  scandal  or  to  disturb  peace  and  public 
order. 

2.  The  usefulness  of  legislative  provisions  can  not  be  denied  in  estab- 
lishing coercive  measures  such  as  confinement  in  an  asylum  or  a  work- 
house in  regard  to  persons  habitually  given  to  drunkenness  who  would 
become  a  burden  upon  public  charity  or  private  benevolence,  and  who 
would  give  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  beggary  or  become  dangerous  to 
themselves  and  others. 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  make  the  proprietors  of  wine  and  liquor  shops 
penally  responsible  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink  to  individuals  manifestly 
under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

4.  In  case  of  penal  offenses  committed  whilein  the  state  of  intoxication : 
The  state  of  incomplete  intoxication  (^n  not  in  any  case  exclude  re- 
sponsibility. As  a  circumstance  having  influence  on  tbe  measure  of 
punishment,  this  state  can  not  be  defined  by  the  legislative  authority 
either  as  a  mitigating  or  aggravating  circumstance.  Its  influence  on 
the  mcitsure  of  punishment  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case. 
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The  State  of  complete  iutoxlcation  excluders  rc^poDsibility  as  a  priu- 
ciple,  with  the  t'ollowiug  frequeut  excei>tioiis : 
{a)  When  iiitoxicatiuu  forms  iu  itself  a  iH^iial  offense,  and 
{h)  111  case  of  actions  ^^  libera*  in  causa^  when  the  author  gets  drank 
knowing  tliat  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication  he  mi^ht  or  could  commit 
a  criminal  oftense;  in  the  ^rst  case,  he  makes  himself  resi>ousible  for 
an  offense  committed  with  premeditation;  in  the  second  case  for  an 
offnise  committed  by  negligence. 

Answer  to  question  3. 

1.  The  conj^ress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  teaching  of  i)enitentiary 
and  criminal  sciencre  is  very  useful  and  much  to  be  desired,  and  that 
the  scliMitific  study  of  the  application  of  punishments  can  easily  be 
reconciled  with  the  requirements  of  penal  discipline. 

2.  It  expresses  the  view  that  a  chair  of  penal  science  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  universities  of  different  countries  and  that  the  penal 
administration  should  create  necessary  facilities  to  sustain  and  encour- 
age that  study. 

3.  It  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  libraries  of  |)enal 
science  in  prisons  and  for  the  use  of  officers  of  these  institutions  is  desir- 
able. 

Answer  to  question  4. 

Mr.  Sloutehevsky,  assistant  reporter,  submitted  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Can  defects  which  are  attributed  to  short  imprisonments  be  re- 
moved by  imi)roviiifj  the  execution  of  the  punishments! 

1*.  If  these  defects  can  not  be  removed  by  the  means  above  men- 
tioned, could  they  be  usefully  replaced — 
(a)  By  administration  or 
(/>)  By  ex)nditional  condemnation  ? 
3«  Is  conditional  condemnation  admissible — 
{a)  For  misdemeanors  or 
(/>)  For  crimes! 

4.  In  the  definition  of  criminal  acts  which  ought  to  be  punished  by  a 
conditional  condemnation,  is  it  not  necCvSsary  that  the  lefi:islator  have 
in  view  the  interests  of  social  security  and  those  of  the  injured  i>arty, 
as  well  as  the  public*,  conscience  of  a  retribution  merited  by  every  action 
disturbing  le*ral  order? 

After  a  discussion  in  the  first  section  and  in  the  general  a^embly  the 
conj^ress  lias  decided  to  reserve  the  <iuestion. 

Ansinr  to  question  5. 

Upon  the  report  of  Mr.  Drill,  and  after  a  discussion,  the  section 
adopted  the  followin*,^  resolutions: 

1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  omit  the  (juestion  of  guilt  and  of  discern- 
ment, as  far  as  relates  to  children,  that    is   to  say,  to   individuals  who 
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have  not  reached  the  age  of  16  years,  and  to  replace  them  by  the  fol- 
lowing queettious : 

Has  a  child  need  of  the  protection  of  public  aathority  t 
Has  it  need  of  a  simple  education  or  a  correctional  regime  f 

2.  The  choice  of  measures  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  incentives 
which  induced  the  child  to  commit  offense,  and  the  gravity  of  this 
should  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  his  intellectual  developments, 
by  the  surroundings  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  by  his  antece- 
dents and  character.  The  age  of  the  child  is  also  of  great  importance 
as  an  index  to  his  normal  condition. 

3.  The  court  decides  upon  the  offenses  committed  by  minors  from  16 
to  20  years  of  age.  It  should  have  the  greatest  liberty  in  the  clioice  of 
punishments,  when  the  minor  is  pronounced  guilty,  from  a  simple  rep- 
rimand to  the  ordinary  punishment  provided  for  the  criminal  offense. 

The  general  assembly  decided  to  carry  over  this  question  to  the  next 
congress. 

Anstcer  to  question  6. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  it  is  necessary — 

1.  To  enact  in  respect  to  certain  dealers,  such  as  bankers  or  money- 
changers, jewelers,  and  furniture  dealers,  some  regulations  to  prevent 
the  receiving  of  stolen  goods. 

2.  To  regard  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  not  as  a  case  of  complicity 
but  as  a  special  offense. 

3.  To  establish  a  progressive  increase  of  punishment  for  a  repetition 
of  this  offense. 

Answer  to  question  7. 

1.  Referring  to  tho  resolutions  of  the  congress  at  Eome,  showing  that 
one  of  the  means  advised  in  order  to  counteract  the  deplorable  conse« 
quences  of  an  immoral  training  given  by  parents  to  their  young  children 
is  to  permit  the  courts  to  take  away  from  the  parents  for  a  determined 
time  all  or  part  of  the  rights  derived  from  parental  power,  when  the 
facts,  sufficiently  verified,  justify  such  a  responsibility  on  their  part, 
the  fourth  congress  recognizes  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  ward  off 
the  pernicious  influence  of  parents  or  guardians  upon  their  children  or 
wards. 

2.  The  court,  having  proved  the  unworthiness  or  incapacity  of  the 
parents  of  a  delinquent  child,  will  fix  at  the  age  of  majority  the  term  of 
tutelary  education  which  it  will  assigneitherto  the  house  of  correction, 
or  a  benevolent  institution,  or  to  public  or  private  charity. 

The  initiative  of  measures  tending  to  ward  off'  or  restrain  paternal 
power  will  belong  to  public  authority,  judicial  or  administrative,  as 
well  as  to  the  institutions  above  mentioned,  in  which  the  child  would 
be  confined. 

3.  The  minor  in  whose  favor  n  discharge  from  a  penal  or  correctional 
iilstitation  may  be  granted  before  the  end  of  the  tercaQ€Q»N5\A^\si^*s6i^<^^ 
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or  of  correction  will  continue  to  remain  under  the  same  guardianship 
until  the  end  of  the  term,  unless  there  be  nee<l  in  such  case  for  a  special 
decision  of  the  court. 

4.  The  parents  should  be  obliged  to  contribute  according  to  their 
means  to  the  expense  of  sni)[)ort  and  education  of  the  children  taken 
away  by  fault  of  the  parents  from  their  authority. 

5.  If  the  circumstan(.*es  which  have  caused  the  warding  off  or  re- 
straining paternal  power  are  changed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  child 
can  be  restored  to  its  parents  without  danger  to  its  morality,  a  new 
judicial  decision  can  reinstate  the  parents  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
right  to  thei»erson  of  the  child. 

6.  The  congress  deeming  it  above  all  more  imperative  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  oflFenses  by  children  than  to  take  steps  for  correxstion 
where  offenses  have  already  been  committed,  and  recognizing  that  this 
important  consideration  is  beyond  the  wording  of  the  seventh  question, 
expresses  the  desire  that  the  next  congress  should  take  up  the  study 
of  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  useful  to  admit  to  the  number 
of  preventive  means  for  offenses  by  children  the  right  of  public  author- 
ity to  oblige  the  parents  of  a  child  who  is  absolutely  refractory  to  place 
it  in  an  institution  of  learning. 

AiiHtrer  to  qtiestion  8. 

1.  There  is  no  occasion  for  withdrawing  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
ordinary  courts  ott'onses  at  conunoii  law  committed  by  prisoners  dur- 
ing thi'ir  incarceration,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  save  naturally 
the  case  where  these  oflenses  are  threatened  with  a  special  punishment 
by  the  laws  or  regulations  concerning  order  and  discipline  in  the  prison. 

SECTION   II.— PENAL. 

Ansiccr  to  question  1. 

1.  Labor  useful  and  productive  as  possible  being  necessary  for  pris- 
oners, to  whatever  penal  re^iime  they  may  be  submitted,  it  is  in  each 
country  proper  to  exaniiiie  how,  according  to  the  situation,  it  can  be 
jmu'tically  turnished  and  directed  in  order  to  answer  the  rules  and  dif 
ferent  necessities  of  penal  work,  whether  by  the  system  of  labor  tor  the 
state  or  by  the  contract  system. 

2.  Labor  being  the  important  part  of  penal  life  should  remain  subject 
in  its  organization  and  its  functions  to  public  authority,  which  alone 
has  the  capacity  of  securing  the  ext»cution  of  penal  laws. 

It  could  not  then  abandon  prisoners  to  the  promotion  of  private  in- 
terests. 

3.  Tn  a  general  manner,  but  without  imposing  absolute  rules,  the 
system  of  state  lahor  seems  to  best  facilitate  the  subordination  of  work, 
as  of  every  other  pait  of  penal  r(Virlin(\  to  the  end  it  designs  to  accom- 
plish.   But,  on  account  of  the  diHiculties  that  the  organization  of  pub- 
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lie  labor  presents,  it  cau  be  seeu  that  the  administration  may  resort  to 
contracts  or  private  industries,  provided  that  the  utilization  of  niannal 
labor  does  not  constitute  the  domination  of  a  contractor  over  the 
person  and  life  of  the  prisoner. 

4.  In  the  organization  of  i)rison  labor  and  especially  in  that  of  Liborfor 
the  state,  it  is  desirable  that  the  advantages  of  prison  manual  labor  be 
reserved  to  the  state,  and  the  view  is  expressed  that  the  state  be  conse- 
quently, as  far  as  possible,  at  the  same  time,  producer  and  consumer  of 
objects  manufactured  by  prison  manual  labor. 

Answer  to  question  2. 

I.  Being  under  strict  obligations  to  make  the  prisoners  work,  it  is 
inevitable  and  necessary  that  their  manual  labor  produce  as  useful  re- 
sults as  it  should  in  a  free  life. 

Nevertheless  the  work  of  prisoners,  if  it  is  organized  with  discretion 
under  the  control  of  an  administration  that  should  be  always  master  of 
regulating  conditions,  seems  only  able  to  coustitute  in  respect  to  free 
labor  a  competition  of  little  importance. 

It  would  seem  after  all  that  this  competition  can  not  be  made  justly 
the  subject  of  complaint  when  the  question  is  either  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  having  the  advantage  of  avoiding 
the  depreciation  of  lield  laborers,  or  of  industrial  labor  for  the  benefit 
of  prisons,  or  for  other  public  services  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

In  a  more  special  manner  and  without  intending  to  Hk  absolutetreg- 
nlations,  it  is  thought  best  to  recommend  : 

(1)  That  manual  labor  should  be  utilized  as  fiiras  possible,  and  with- 
out doing  injury  to  the  necessities  of  penal  work,  for  the  wants  of  the 
prisoner  and  for  the  use  of  the  prison. 

(2)  That  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  this  manual  labor  be 
reserved  as  far  as  possible  to  the  state,  and  not  contribute  to  the  gains 
of  the  management  of  private  enterprises. 

(3)  That  the  arrangement  of  the  eftVctive  forces  of  each  industry  in 
a  determined  i)lace,  the  choice  of  the  variety  and  compensation  of 
these  industries,  the  disposition  of  salaries  and  scheilules  of  work,  be 
so  combined  as  not  to  allow  protection,  privileges,  or  abusive  forces  to 
be  constituted,  capable  of  depressing  corresponding  free  industries. 

(4)  That  public  authority  always  preserve  in  some  manner  of  organi- 
zation of  tvork,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  means  of  warding  oft*  every 
abusive  competition  which  arises  without  reducing  the  prisoners  to  idle- 
ness and  without  abandoning  them  to  the  management  or  the  power  of 
contractors  and  certain  industries. 

Answer  to  question  3. 

1.  A  system  of  reward  and  encouragement,  material  and  moral,  for 
the  prisoners,  fixed  b^' regulation  at  the  discretion  of  tlve^\sa\v\^\x»^3iss^^ 
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is  efficient  in  the  interest  of  good  discipline  as  well  as  reform  of  pris- 
oners. 

L\  The  measures  indicated  should  be  a  reward  for  aasidaitj  in  work 
and  of  pMNl  conduct  as  far  as  may  be  without  prejudice  to  the  seriooa 
character  and  purpose  of  punishment. 

3.  It  is  proper  to  ^'we  tlie  greatest  scoi>e  to  all  lawful  means  of  en- 
coura<jcemont  and  r(^\vard,8uch  as  hope  of  shortening  sentence,  authority 
to  buy  books,  to  send  aid  to  their  families,  etc. 

4.  In  the  way  of  material  encouragement,  the  authorization  of  bet- 
ter food  is  admissible,  which,  without  assuming  the  character  of  luxury, 
appears  beneficial  in  a  hygienic  view. 

5.  The  prisoner  can  be  authorized  to  make  use,  for  his  material  and 
moral  needs,  of  a  share  of  his  earnings  in  a  measure  liraiteil  by  general 
regulations  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  director  of  the  institution  in 
each  special  case. 

i).  The  part  of  the  competence  reserved  should  be  intrusted  at  the 
time  of  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner  to  the  authorities  of  societies  of 
patrona<i:e,  who  would  charge  themselves  with  making  payments  to 
the  prisoner  by  installments  in  proportion  to  his  needs. 

7.  Disposition  by  the  prisoner  of  his  patrimony  outside  of  his  com- 
petence can  be  allowed  as  a  means  of  satisfying  his  wants  in  prison 
only  by  the  authorization  of  the  director. 

.4  nstcer  to  question  4. 

1.  In  the  infliction  of  penalties  intended  at  the  time  to  punish  the 
guilty,  to  place  him  beyond  the  possibility  of  wrongdoing,  and  to  give 
him  means  to  reinstate  himself,  and  the  punishments  of  long  duration 
permitting  mon*  than  others  the  hope  of  the  reformation  of  the  con- 
demned; tiie  organization  of  these  punishments  should  be  inspired  by 
principles  of  reform,  which  regulate  punishments  of  short  duration. 

2.  Every  convict  condemned  to  a  punishment  of  long  duration  should 
be  place<l  at  first  in  a  cell  for  a  certain  time. 

3.  After  the  time  in  a  cell,  day  and  night,  has  expired,  when  the  con- 
demned can  be  adn)itted  to  work  in  (common  during  the  day,  he  should 
continue  to  be  confined  in  the  cell  during  the  night. 

4.  The  administration  should  organize  work,  as  farau  possible,  in  the 
open  air  and  in  preference  i)ublic  work,  but  on  the  indispensable  con- 
dition that  this  work  will  be  established  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
prisoners  will  never  come  in  contact  with  the  free  population. 

5.  Conditional  liberation  will  be  awarded  only  with  every  possible 
discretion  and  in  following  a  gradation  agreeing  with  the  reform  of  the 
])risoner. 

a.  Patronages  should  be  establislie<l,  either  by  private  initiative  or 
by  the  administration,  to  protect  the  condemned  during  the  time  of 
their  conditional  liberation  and  to  watch  over  them  after  their  definite 
discharge  while  they  do  not  seem  (lompletely  reformed. 
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The  coD^resa  expresses  the  view  that  the  question  ou  life  pauish* 
meut  should  be  put  in  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  next  congress. 

Ansicer  to  question  o, 

1.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  interests  of  prison  work  to 
insure  well  the  recruitment  of  officers,  employes,  and  agents  of  the 
prison  service. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  pursuing  that  course  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  lower  offi($es. 

3.  It  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  determine  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission to  these  positions.  The  following  should  be  delegated  by  pref- 
erence: To  higher  offices  persons  in  possession  of  the  general  informa- 
tion which  the  offices  require ;  to  lower  offices,  ai^  far  as  possible,  old 
soldiers  who  have  finished  their  obligatory  service. 

4.  The  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  highest  offices  will  include — 
(a)  Certain  courses  of  study  and  of  the  theory  of  penal  science; 

(h)  And  the  practical  study  of  every  detail  of  ])rison  work,  directed 
by  the  chiefs  of  model  prisons :  The  course  finished,  the  candidates  in 
question  will  be  registered  on  the  lists  presented  to  the  administration 
qualified  to  make  the  appointments. 

5.  The  preparatory  instruction  for  ciindidates  to  the  lower  offices  will 
include  above  all  practical  penal  work  which  will  correspond,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  instruction  of  guardian  schools  operating  in  certain 
countries,  this  service  being  directed  by  experienced  prison  superin- 
tendents in  the  same  places  in  the  department  in  which  the  candidate 
will  enter  upon  his  duties. 

6.  It  is  essential  to  guaranty  the  officials  emoluments  and  advan- 
tages corresponding  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  so  honorable  and 
so  difficult,  which  they  are  carrying  on  for  the  good  of  society.  An 
extreme  parsimony  could  only  be  detrimental  in  every  respect. 

Aniiice7'  to  quention  6. 

(1)  Without  admitting  that  in  a  ])enal  and  penitentiary  point  of  view 
there  may  be  criminals  or  delinquents  absolutely  incorrigible,  expe- 
rience shows  that  in  fact  there  are  certain  individuals  who  prove  them- 
selves insensible  to  this  reformatory  influence,  and  who  return,  by  force 
of  habit  as  well  as  by  profession,  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  society. 
The  congress  expresses  the  opinion  that  especial  measures  should  be 
taken  against  such  individuals. 

(2)  In  this  order  of  thought,  without  directing  attention  to  the  princi- 
ples of  different  legislatures,  and  reserving  the  liberty  to  choose  the 
means  corre-S(K)nding  best  to  particular  conditions  of  each  state,  the 
following  measures  are  recommended  for  study  in  different  countries  : 

(a)  Imprisonment,  for  a  sufficient  time,  in  institutions  or  workhouses 
where  compulsory  labor  is  required  is  applicable  to  certain  individuals, 
as  beggars,  inveterate  vagabonds,  eto. 
23738— No.  2 12 
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{b)  ProloD^eil  iinprisoiiineDt  or,  according  to  the  case,  trausportatioD- 
to  certain  territories  or  possesisioos  belonging  to  interested  countries,  in 
order  to  utilize  lost  forces ;  but  always  with  guaranties  tbat  sboald 
iuHure  support  for  t!iose  who  are  de[>rived  of  tbeir  liberty  and  a  possi- 
bility (»t'  regaining  entire  liberty  by  good  conduct,  especially  accoinling 
to  the  system  of  conditional  lil)enition. 

These  measures  should  not  \h}  prejudieial  to  placing  in  special  instito- 
tions  of  assistance  i>ersons  adjudged  incapable  of  providing  for  them- 
selves materially  by  their  work. 

Anxicer  to  quest  ion  7. 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  special  prisons  be  established  for  preventive 
detention  as  far  as  it  is  possible;  otherwise  that  a  $])ecial  partoftbe 
institution  be  designated  for  the  imprisonment  of  tho  accused. 

2.  Individual  se]>aration  should  be  adopted  as  a  general  rule  for  pre- 
ventive detention,  and  be  replaced  by  im]>risonment  in  common  during 
the  day  upon  the  expressed  desire  to  that  eflect  by  the  prisoner  if  judi- 
cial or  administrative  power  authorizes  it. 

3.  Individual  seimration  should  also  be  applied  to  minors  when  they 
are  in  a  state  of  detention ;  it  will  only  be  ordered  in  ca>>e  of  absolate 
necessity,  and  it  is  desirable  in  principle  that  minors  under  ITyeai's 
of  aye  should  enjoy  liberty  until  authority  decides  definitely  upon  their 
condition. 

4.  Individual  separation  should  be  replaced  by  imprisonment  in  com- 
mon for  prisoners  who  can  not  endure  close  confinement  becttuse  of 
their  health,  on  account  of  their  advanced  age,  or  physicjil  or  mental 
condition. 

5.  The  prisoners  should  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  common  law.  Pre- 
ventive detention  should  only  involve  restrictions  required  to  liccom- 
plish  its  purp(Kse  sind  the  desire  to  maintain  order  in  the  prison. 

0.  Local  administration  can  be  made  available  in  respect  to  prisoners 
only  by  such  measure  of  discipline  as  is  provided  by  regulations  and 
restrictions  necessary  to  maintain  onler  and  tranquillity. 

7.  The  supervision  of  societies  of  patronage  organized  for  discharged 
criminals  should  also  extend  to  i)ersons  after  acquittal. 

Anmrer  to  question  8. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  prisoners  should  receive  work  coiTespondiug 
as  far  iis  ])Ossible  to  their  (^ipacity ;  the  diversity  and  compai'ative 
fatnlity  of  certain  work  are  not  contrary  to  the  demands  of  a  rational 
penal  theory. 

Ansicer  to  question  9. 

The  progressive  system  which  begins  with  cellular  confinement  with 
labor  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  punishments  of  medium  duration. 
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Amwer  to  question  10. 

If  the  progressive  systeoi  for  prisoners  of  a  long  term  is  accepted,  it 
would  be  i)08sible  and  also  desirable  to  make  tliem  work  in  open  air, 
provided  they  are  separated  from  free  laborers.  Tliis  work  can  be 
organized  in  the  country,  or  even  in  the  confines  of  the  city. 

Amwcr  to  question  11. 

The  congress  expresses  the  view  : 

{a)  That  international  penal  statistics  should  be  prepared  for  each 
session  of  congress. 

{b)  That  this  work  should  be  intrusted  to  the  penal  administration  of 
the  countries  in  which  congress  might  meet. 

((?)  That  the  investigations sliould  treiit  of  the  second  year  which  fol- 
lows that  of  the  former  congress. 

(d)  That  the  tables  annexed  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Beltrani-Scalia  should 
be  admitted  in  principle  as  a  basis  of  these  international  statistics. 

(t)  That  the  publication  should  be  accompanied  by  a  report  analyz- 
ing tlie  results  shown,  and  making  known  the  state  of  penal  statistics 
in  diii'erent  countries. 

SECTION   III.— PREVENTIVE   MEANS. 

Ansurer  to  question  1. 

The  congress  ex[)res8e8  the  opinion : 

1.  That  societiw:,  of  patronage  should  be  established  wherever  they 
do  not  now  exist,  and  that  relations  between  societies  of  patronage  or 
societies  of  benevolence  in  different  countries  should  be  established  in 
the  general  interest  of  works  of  patronage,  and  also  in  order  to  bring 
aid  in  the  most  efficient  manner  to  persons  needing  patronage. 

2.  That  to  this  end  conventions  should  be  established  between  dif- 
ferent societies  which  sLoukl  have  for  their  aim  : 

(a)  To  insure  a  regular  and  reciprocal  exchange  of  experience. 

(ft)  To  set  forth  the  principle  that  patronage  should  extend  to  for- 
eigners;  regarding  always  the  police  regulations  of  each  country. 

(c)  To  insure  the  return  home  of  discharged  prisoners,  if  they  so  de- 
sire, or  to  secure  them  work  in  another  place. 

3.  That  in  view  of  their  return  home  special  supervision  should  be 
taken  of  their  earnings,  their  clothing,  and  discharge  papers,  and  their 
free  passage. 

4.  In  the  aim  of  facilitating  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  in- 
ternational patronage,  it  is  desired  that  societies  of  patronage  which 
exist  in  all  countries  should  be  united  in  creating  a  central  national 
organ. 

Ansurer  to  question  2. 

1.  The  unity  of  interests  winch  exists,  and  of  questions  which  are  pro- 
posed l)etweeu  administrations  charged  vjvlVi  ^^\ia\  ^^\Nv^ff!»k^  ^\^^  ^ 
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]>o1i(!e  on  one  side,  of  i>ublic  or  private  services  of  n^sistauce,  and  of 
benevolence  on  tlie  other,  re4|uiiv.s  a  liurmouy  between  dififerent  insti- 
tutions, a  liarniony  eonfornied  to  the  needs  of  each  country. 

2.  To  give  more  force  to  this  understandinpr,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
s]iouhl  be  created  vsoeicties,  congresses,  or  conferences,  in  which  will  be 
united  represiMitatives  of  such  societies. 

3.  It  is  esiieciallv  desirable  thar  the  state  define  bv  law  or  bv  ordi- 
nance  the  obligations  intrusted,  under  reserve  of  their  rights  and  of 
their  initiative,  to  societies  or  public  or  private  establishments,  es])e- 
cially  in  wliat  concerns  the  administration  of  the  competence  of  liberated 
children,  in  every  case,  as  well  as  adults,  if  they  need  iiatronage. 

4.  To  facilitate  the  mission  which  is  incumbent  on  societies  of  patron- 
age, it  IS  desirable  that  the  state,  the  ]novince,  the  community,  or  pri- 
vate societies  erect  and  support  workhouses. 

Ansiccr  to  qutsttun  'X 

1,  The  ccuigress  expresses  the  de>ire  to  see  generalized,  in  their  differ- 
ent forms  of  application,  the  work  of  childn^i  morally  abandoned  aud 
measures  of  protection  and  of  education  for  unfortunate  childhood. 

li.  In  accordance  with  exjierience,  it  would  be  necessary  to  combine 
the  system  of  placing  in  families  with  that  of  placing  in  institutions, 
the  two  systems  considered  separately  presenting  advantages  aud  di^ 
advantages. 

3.  Everywhere  it  is  ex[)edient  in  endeavoring  to  conduct  the  interests 
of  the  institutions  to  remove  them  as  far  as  possible  from  systems 
termed  ** congregate,"  and  to  organize  them  alter  the  principle  of  family 
education — that  is  to  say,  after  the  cottage  system. 

4.  The  placjing  in  families  can  be  permitted,  especially  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

(a)  For  the  youngest  childnMi.  esjiecially  girls  not  morally  compro- 
mised and  of  a  healthy  constitution. 

(b)  For  children  morally  neglected  or  guilty,  after  a  sufficient  lapse 
of  time,  when  they  will  have  been  improved  or  corrected  in  an  ius^ti- 
tut  ion. 

(c)  For  children  whost*  correctional  education  is  finished  and  who  are 
still  under  ])ati'onage. 

5.  For  the  interest  of  edncation  in  families  it  is  recommended  that 
free  organizati(»ns  of  4»ducatio!i  or  societies  of  patronage  or  competent 
committees  established  by  public  authority  should  make  it  their  study — 

(a)  To  make  a  jndi(!ions  choice  of  the  family  in  which  they  can  intrust 
the  children. 

(b)  To  direct  these  families. 

(c)  To  supervise  their  education. 

{(l)  To  regulate  snpei  vision  after  established  ])rincip1e8. 
().  It  would  be  desirable  that  on  one  side  the  heads  of  houses  of 
education,  and  on  the  other  side  the  coininittees  of  family  education  of 
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each  district,  shonld  establish  between  themsolves  a  cordial  uuderstand- 
ingj  iu  order  to  be  able  to  exchan<ife  proteges  aud  to  combine  thns  the 
two  kinds  of  education  after  the  individual  needs  of  the  latter. 

AnsKcr  to  question  4. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  societies  of  patronage  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  interested  in  the  situation  of  the  families  of 
prisoners  before  they  have  recovered  their  liberty — 

(a)  In  order  to  insure,  as  much  as  possible,  the  maintenance  of  family 
affections. 

(ft)  In  order  to  aid  especially  the  family  of  the  prisoner  if  his  deten- 
tion has  caused  serious  detriment  to  minors,  the  old,  or  the  intirm. 

2.  To  attain  this  end  the  societies  of  patronage  should  mention  it 
expressly  in  their  statutes,  and  place  themselves  in  connection  with 
every  local  authority,  administrative  or  religious. 

Annicer  to  qucHtion  5. 

1.  The  congress  expresses  the  opinion  that  besides  concerning  itself 
with  individuals  in  a  state  of  conditional  or  definitive  liberation,  who 
are  placed  under  the  patronage  of  a  society,  this  society  should  also 
exert  iti^elf  in  an  energetic  and  direct  manner,  with  the  cooperation  of 
IK)lice  service. 

2.  It  considers  as  a  real  impediment  to  patronage,  as  au  obstacle  to 
every  renewal  of  work,  and  consequently  as  a  fatal  cause  of  relapse  in 
discharged  criminals,  revelations  concerning  them  which  could  be  very 
easily  made  to  private  individuals  of  information  contained  injudicial 
fileii,or  found  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

3.  It  is  also  essential  that  police  service  should  not  go  to  patrons  or 
directors  of  institutions,  to  demand  information  of  the  conduct  and  work 
of  persons  placed  after  their  liberation  under  the  patronage  of  societies, 
said  societies  remaining  responsible  to  public  authority. 

This  opinion  extends  to  patronage  of  reformed  girls. 

Answer  to  question  0. 

In  order  to  interest  the  public  in  i>enal  and  preventive  (]uestions,  it 
is  desirable : 

1.  That  ministei's  of  different  religions  should  coi)|>erate  in  this  work 
by  devoting  a  Sunday  in  addressing  their  congregations  in  regard  to 
prisoners. 

2.  That  the  support  of  the  press  should  be  given  to  the  solution  of 
these  questions. 

3.  That  competent  men  should  organize  conferences,  and  publish 
siiecial  articles  upon  the  questions  of  ])ub1ic  interest  mentioned. 

4.  That  members  of  every  social  class  should  join  patronage  or  prison 
aid  societies. 
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CLOSING  OF  THE  GENERAL   ASSEMBLY. 

The  closiii;;  session  of  the  congress  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  palace 
of  the  nobility  at  11  o'clock,  June  L'4,  nmli-r  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
(xalkinc-Wraskoy.  The  Prince  iVOldcMiburgf  and  the  )>rlnce88  occnpieil 
the  imperial  section,  accompanied  by  Mmes.  Chcrem^tiew  and  Narysch- 
kine  and  tethers  of  their  suite.  After  the  completion  of  the  onlinary 
business  of  the  day  the  president  made  his  closing  address,  as  follows: 

(JKXTLKMr.N  :  Tlio  w'ssioii  i»f  to-(l:iy  ks.  as  you  know,  th«  last  of  tli<>pro84»nt  conjirresp, 
and  thanks  to  voiir /cal  then'  only  roniains  ont.'  iiiicstion  tndisniHH.  tlif  fifth  of  the  fim 
Boction  upfMi  lo>;iHliition  rnnrciiiiii;;  cliildliood,  wliich  awaitn  your  ilei'iNioii.  But  I 
am  convinced  by  i»xi'liaii;;o  of  npinionn  this  question  will  ro<|uin'  more  pndonud 
study,  and  1  h(dit*v(i  it  will  he  mon*  prndnit  to  retcr  it  to  the  next  ron^ieKM.  Thedis- 
eussioiis  which  liave  taken  ])lai't'  on  tliin  iph'stiou  will  a])pi.'ar  in  thi>  acts  i»f  the  i-<>ii- 
gn'KM  and  will  furnish  mat«^ria1  woitliy  onr  attention  without  reqnirin^  us  to  dccitU- 
now  wIhmi  tluTi'  is  such  a  divcr;;encf  <)f  oinnion  in  our  assmildy.  which  shows  that 
th»^  question  is  not  yet  KUlliciently  disensscd. 

TliiH  proposition  heinj;  approved,  I  jiabs  t<»  another  question  of  a  very  diflVreut 
character,  hut  ofnu>re  considerahle  importauee.  I  mean  the  choice  of  a])Iace  for  thf 
coming  session  of  the  Fifth  International  rt-isi>n  Congrchs.  I  have  heeu  informeil. 
though  confulentially.  that  tin*  (iovernni^ut  of  the  l-'rcndi  Repuhlic  i>  ilisposed  to  re- 
ceive the  I'utnre  conyre.vH  in  Paris.  I  await.  th«'n.  the  expressioii  of  your  ^enlimcnts 
thati  miy  convey  the  same  to  tliat  Oovemrnenr.     [rnaniinous approbation  is;;iven.] 

In  conj;ratiilatin^  you.  gentlemen,  on  the  striking;  unanimity  of  y<inr  choice  ft»r  lh»* 
location  of  the  next  cou«^res»,  I  recpn^Kt  my  eminent  andcherish€*il  colleaune,  Mr.  Her- 
betto,to  please  present  to  tiie  (fovernment  of  Frauce  ourHuutimeuts  iuthisrespect. 

In  respon.se  Mr.  llerbette  spoke  as  follows: 

(iKXrLKMKN:  Permit  me  to  say  how  hi^^hly  we  appreciate  the  words  prouonnced 
by  the  president  and  the  sentiments  he  liasexprcssi'd.  If  s<>meof  our  collcaguesi  have 
hoped  that  their  country  would  have  been  honored  with  the  next  congress,  which 
ha.s  been  so  j;raciously  oll'ered  t«»  us,  we  sincerely  regret  their  tli-Hajipointment.  iJiit 
we  can  not  refuse  to  give  testimony  ti»  our  devotion  and  loyalty  to  prison  work.  If 
you  consider  that  the  designation  of  l*aris  responds  most  fully  to  tho  general  wish. 
I  sincerely  hi»pe  that  your  request  will  be  deterred  to. 

Oertainlv  von  know  how  dilbeiilt  it  will  be  to  receive  tho  sjiccession  which  is 
ot)ere<l  US  after  the  trhit  and  brilliancy  that  the  (iovernment  of  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty Inis  given  to  this  <'ongress.  J^it  the  hosjiitality  of  Paris  will  f(»riify  and  not 
ertace  the  menmry  of  onr  reception  in  St.  Pt  tersburg.  Instead  of  n'fusing  tbesncccA- 
flion,  with  the  obligations  which  follow,  you  arc  assure<l  ihar.s(»  far  ns  it  depends  on 
ns,  far  from  declining  it,  it  will  be  accepted  with  the  most  cordial  gratitude. 

The  president  then  renewed  his  discourse,  saying: 

("JKNTM:Mi:>f :  It  now  remains  for  me  to  accomplish  the  most  agreeable  duty,  to  ox- 
press  to  you  our  gratitude  for  thu  a<'tive  jiart  you  liave  taken  in  the  woik  of  the 
congress,  se<'u ring  for  it  the  most  complete  success  possible.  The  memory  of  your 
valuable  and  eilicient  labors  will  remain  forever  engraved  on  our  memory,  and  the 
transactions  of  thiN<-i)ni;ress  will  transmit  the  truth  of  this  to  tho  latest  times. 

To  work  with  you,  gentlemen,  oilers  a  double  a<lvantage.  if  I  may  nse  the  term; 
first,  ti»  lind  in  von  such  love  for  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  and  ilesire  for 
good  resjjlt-.;  and,  s-'condly,  the  satisf.iclion  that  lies  in  the  jwrsonal  ac(|uaiutance^ 
\i'c  form  which  has  the  special  <-liann  of  bei?ig  certain  and  sincere. 

These,  gentleiiun.  an*  the  re.i'ioii^i  wliiih  will  ]u'ri»etnate  the  grateful  memory 
which  animates,  without  exception,  alt  liii>sian  hearts. 
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May  you,  gentlemen,  whom  I  addrew  as  dear  friends  and  colleaguee,  equally  retain 
a  ideasant  memory,  on  returuing  to  yonr  own  conutrios,  recalling  distant  Rnsaia 
and  yonr  sojonm  with  ns.  It  is  with  this  wish,  which  I  express  from  the  depths  of 
my  heart,  that  I  declare  closed  the  session  of  the  Fonrth  Int-ernational  Prison  Con- 
gress of  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Herbette  spoke  a^ain  at  some  lengthy  and  at  the  close  he  was 
made  the  organ  of  the  congress  to  request  of  Prince  d'  Oldenburg  that 
he  present  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  Iler  Majesty  the  Empress 
the  profound  gratitude  of  the  congress. 

On  the  rising  of  the  congress,  Prince  and  Princess  d^  Oldenburg 
descended  from  the  imperial  section  and  spent  some  time  socially  with 
the  members  and  assured  them  that  their  friendly  sentiments  should 
be  faithfully  presented  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 

CLOSING  OF   THE  FIRST    SECTION— PENAL. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  three  sections  in  their  several  halls  were 
quite  interesting  to  the  members.  Coming  together  from  twenty-six 
different  nations,  comparatively  unacquainted,  but  with  one  purpose — 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  vital  interest  to  society — the  meetings  had 
all  been  iu  the  best  spirit  and  the  discussions  had  been  marked  by 
earnest  yet  friendly  debate.  Personal  acquaintances  were  formed 
which  promise  to  be  enduring  and  profitable  to  the  cause  which  brought 
them  about. 

The  final  session  of  the  first  section— penal — was  held  on  the  21st 
of  June,  opening  at  9  o'clock  a.  ul,  under  the  liresidency  of  Mr.  Pols. 
The  time  was  principally  occupied  in  concluding  the  discussion  on  ques- 
tions not  before  disposed  of  and  adopting  conclusions  to  be  referred  to 
the  general  assembly. 

After  this  business  had  been  disi)08ed  of  the  president,  Mr.  Pols,  in 
moving  and  eloquent  terms  thanked  the  section  for  its  cor>peration  in 
the  good  work  which  had  been  accomplished  and  for  having  solved 
questions  of  so  much  importance.  He  likewise  thanked  the  reporters 
and  assistant  reporters,  who,  by  their  fruitful  and  intelligent  labors, 
had  aided  to  such  a  useful  extent  in  presenting  theses  on  the  various 
reports.  He  ended  by  requesting  that  resolutions  be  adopted  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  section  to  the  secretaries  for  the  efilcient  manner  in 
which  they  had  discharged  their  duties.  This  was  agreed  to.  The  dis- 
course was  wannly  applauded. 

Mr.  Golovine,  secretary,  responded,  thanking  for  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues the  section  for  the  honor  extended ;  and  Mr.  Neklioudow,  in  be- 
half of  the  section,  expressed  his  warmest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Pols,  the 
president,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  had  presided 
during  the  difierent  sessions. 

After  the  exchange  of  these  complimentary  sentiments  the  presitlent 
declared  the  first  section  of  the  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress 
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TLOSING   <»F  THE  SECOND  SECTION^BEFORMATOBY. 

Tlie  n'forinatury,  orsccouil  section,  cloned  it8  labors  on  the  2lBt  of 
June,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Goom,  who  8iK>ke  in  substance  as 
tollows: 

Lai>iks  ani»  Ukntlkmen  :  Tho  prn^rAmmo  of  the  work  of  the  sccontl  sfrtion  has 
lM*(Mk  exIiuii.NtiMl.  I  i-(>ii|rr:ihil:iti' you  upon  thm  result.  At  tht*  Coiij^^iviM  uf  Rome  we 
wrn>  not.  M>  fort iinati'  \Vc  w(*rr  thtMi  obli^jod  to  r(*f(*r  to  thiA  coiigrens  several  im- 
porhiiit  (|iii'sii<iiis.  I  bi'lirvo  tlii.f  actiim  w:i8  not  well  received.  By  our  achieve- 
iiii'iitH  oil  tht5  pFi'si'iit  oiTiisioii  till'  Hoctioii  h:iH  prtkvoil  itH  corrigibility  aad  has  ae- 
curt'd  its  it'rdriii.'itioii.  I  dun*  say  that  thirt  rcmilt  1i:h  heon  n^ached  without  iiijuriug 
ill  any  way  tho  ival  valiu-  uf  our  work.  I  hrli«'vo  I  can  prove  that  our  labor 
has  imr  only  been  ronsraiit,  but  tliat  it  ha^  bfcn  iiNcfiil  and  productive.  The  honor 
of  this  in  due  to  tho  yral  of  aU  tho  iiionibors  of  tho  Nprtioii ;  to  the  eminent  speakers 
who  have  addrossod  us  iti  tlif  r«>iir.soof  out  ilisouHsion.*! ;  to  tho  conscieiitioiuroportera 
\%ho  liavo  Hubmittt'd  th<^ir  ooncIiiHions.  and  to  the  hMlx'oiiniiittues.  To  all  I  address 
tlu>  thanks  of  tho  prc^idonoy.  1  have  yet  isoino  other  thanks  to  oxpreas.  It  is  not 
proper  for  a  sin'tion  to  oxjiroHs  tho  deepest  ^^ratitudo  which  wo  all  fool  for  the  grand 
liiiMpitality  which  has  boon  oxtondod  to  us  by  this  ^rcat-  city,  this  (^reat  Empire  and 
it<4(ioveninient.  This4liity  will  bo  disi.-hari^od  in  tho  ^onoial  assembly.  Hence  lab- 
.st:iiii.  lint  it  is  my  a;;rooabh*  duty  ti»  address,  Ilr*tt,  my  sinccro  thnnkH  to  the  vii-e- 
presideuts,  who  withextronu'  kiiidnoss  have  taken  the  chair  when  necessary,  and  who 
in  many  cases  have  assi.stod  by  their  wise  ooiinsels.  I  especially  address  my  thanks 
to  Vice-rresident  Senator  HIaiic.  who  presided  at  one  of  tho  most  laborious  sesrfions, 
dischar^rint;  the  duties  in  so  hajtpy  a  manner. 

In  the  second  place  I  tender  my  warmest  thanks  to  tho  secretaries  of  our  section, 
whoso  kindness  t<i  mo  has  botMi  touching:  but  what  is  of  higher  importance,  they 
have  tilled  their  necessary  and  lati>;iiing  positions  with  zeal,  ^ood  wilU  and  intelli- 
gence that  are  above  oulo-uy.     (.'ortainly  all  members  will  join  in  this  tribute. 

And  now,  ladies  and  «;ciitlein(*n.  I  declarv  the  s«'coud  section  of  the  Fourth  Inters 
national  I'rison  Con«:fross  close<l. 

The  seeretai y  of  the  section,  Haron  Taube,  responded  for  himself  and 

his  assistants,  tliankin;;  the  president  for  the  honor  extended,  and 

concludin<{  in  these  wt)rds  : 

Wo  will  all  cherish  thi'  inoinory  nf  bavin;;  had  tho  honor  of  participating  ia  the 
labors  of  thu  Fourth  Intermit  imial  Pribon  Con^^ress,  a  work  so  fruitful  and  so  hnniaue. 

CLOSIXfJ   or   THE   TIIIKD   section — PREVENTIVE. 

This  session  dosed  .Tunc  21.  The  writer  was  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  tlie  second  sectiun,  but  was  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  the  third, 
which  he  attended.  The  work  of  this  section  was  at  least  e(]ual  to  any 
in  interest.  Here  tlie  jijreat  and  more  especially'  nioileru  questions 
iv^jardin;^  the  prevention  of  crime  were  most  fully  discussed.  The 
j)resi<leut  w:is  Mr.  fJa<;(»mann,  who  was  peculiarly  and  highly  quahtied 
for  the  pfrsition.  A  ready  debater,  thoroii>;hly  informed  on  the  subjects 
considered,  conversant  witii  the  methods  of  conductini^  the  sessions, 
fluent  in  the  useof  the  French  as  well  as  of  his  own  language,  he  greatly 
facilitated  the  labors  of  the  section. 

At  the  close  he  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladiks  ani>  (iKNn.KMKN".  I  had  intendfd  to  prepare  a  closing  address,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  so.     The  honors  they  have  hrapoil  upo'i  us  and   the  festivals  and 
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pleaaiirea  they  bavo  bcstoweil  on  uh  liavc  takou  nil  my  time.  Bat  the  simple  wordn 
whicb  I  bave  the  bouor  to  addrt'Rs  to  yon  iire  tbi>8e  of  sincerity  and  from  tbe  beart, 
ivbicli  makes  tbem  tbc  best  ]au|i;nii<;e.  I  am  moved  with  lively  satisfaction  that  we 
have  adopted  conclusions  for  tbc  various  questions  of  tbc  programme  referred  to  this 
section,  and  with  a  gratitude  without  limit  to  yon  all. 

Our  section  bus  bad  tbo  particular  compliment  of  having  conlided  to  it  tbc  dearest 
interests  of  religion  and  humanity,  the  social  duties  of  charity,  and  benevolence  with 
tbe  prevention  of  crime.  That  which  },revents  crime  renders  the  most  important 
service.  In  this  noble  task  of  whicb  I  speak  we  enjoy  the  special  a<l vantage  of  tbe 
assistance  of  ladies  in  this  section. 

Tbo  conclnsions  adopte<l  by  this  section  are  free  from  fanaticism  and  idealism. 
They  bave  had  in  view  only  tbe  true  needs  based  on  experience.  All  our  propositions 
have  been  approved  by  tbe  general  assembly.  There  only  remains  tbe  last  question 
t;0  approve.  The  good  results  of  our  sessions  are  due  to  you  all,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  confidenee  and  your  indulgence.  But  then*  are  in  yuur  midst  some  gentlemen 
who  deserve  special  mention.  In  tbe  first  place,  we  should  not  forget  the  excellent 
preparation  for  tbo  congress  by  the  conniiissioiiers  of  organization,  and  in  throwing 
a  retrospective  glance  over  our  work  we  particularly  regret  the  absence  of  our  ven- 
erated vice-president,  Mr.  Voisin,  who  bus  been,  so  to  speak,  tbee<litor-generalof  our 
theses,  to  which  be  has  given  the  benefit  of  bis  int4.dligcnce  and  experience.  Our 
reporters  have  supported  our  propositions  before  tbe  general  «ssen»My  with  great 
success.  Dut  if  we  are  asked  who  lias  done  tbe  most  work,  it  is  impossible  not  to  des- 
ignate tbe  secretary  of  tbe  section,  Mr.  Th^khanovetsky,  on  account  of  the  zeal  and 
devotion  which  distinguish  him  and  bis  fellow- workers.  It  is  tbe  work  behind  the 
scenes,  which  3'ou  do  not  see.  But  I,  who  bavo  been  behind  the  scones,  have  seen  and 
appreciated  it.  While  we  bave  been  attending  banquets  and  excursions,  when  we 
were  admiring  tbe  wonders  of  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Tsdkbanovetsky  and  bis  colleagues 
labored  to  dispose  of  our  work.  When  our  sessions  are  finished  we  are  fnus  but  it  is 
then  that  for  tbe  ^^ecletary  begins  tbe  most  unremitting  labor,  a  work  whicb  prolongs 
itself  into  tbe  night,  if  we  can  speak  of  there  being  any  night  in  St.  Petersburg. 

To  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  offer  the  sincerest  gratitude  of  my  beart.  It  will 
forever  boa  precious  memory  to  me  that  I  have  labored  in  common  with  you  and  that 
I  Iiave  added  Russian  friendship  to  tbe  acquaintance  previously  formed  at  the  con> 
gres.se8  of  Germany,  Rome,  Frankfort,  and  Fribourg,  and  I  shall  carry  with  me  the 
pleasant  recollection  of  a  brilliant  sojourn  in  tbe  capital  of  this  hospitable  and  gener- 
ous country,  where  we  bave  been  accorded  the  most  gracious  reception. 

Senator  Tbcophile  Roussel  said : 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Felix  Voisin,  vice  president  of  the  third  section,  who  would 
have  expressed  to  the  president,  Mr.  de  Jagemann,  the  thanks  of  bis  countrymen.  I 
have  been  requested  i»y  the  French  members  of  this  section,  in  my  capacity  as  dean 
and  by  virtue  of  my  age,  to  pre^tent  their  thanks.  Mr.  de  Jagemann  has  said  that 
he  feared  the  use  of  language  other  than  bis  own  would  not  permit  him  to  fulfill 
his  task  as  well  as  he  desired.  Since  Mr.  do  Jagemann  understands  I  am  tbe  inter- 
preter of  the  French  who  are  present,  I  do  not  oiler  bim  a  connnonplacu  compliment 
in  avowing  our  unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ad<l  t-o  tht>  perft-ct 
impartiality,  tbe  clearness,  and  the  precision  with  which  be  has  discharged  the  func- 
tions of  president,  and  that  he  has  used  most  skillfully  and  correctly  the  French 
language.  This  is  why  I  am  happy  at  this  time  and  at  tbe  close  of  this  section  to  dis- 
charge a  duty  in  expressing  to  <Mir  excellent  and  honored  president  not  only  my  per- 
acmal  gratitude,  but  also  tbe  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  of  my  countrymen. 

M.  Ts4kbanovet«k3',  secretary  of  the  section,  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gkxtlkmen:  I  have  the  honor  to  speak  in  the  name  of  myself  and 
my  assistant  secretaries.    I  do  not  speak  to  occupy  your  time,  but  to  assure  you  of 
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oiir  iirolouiKl  a]*prciriiitif»ii  (if  lliv  liduur  that  .vnu  Iinve  df>iio  nsby  your  appnivalaud 
tlmrikH.  Wo  are  happy,  ^cDtlonieii,  to  bavt>  been  able  to  hoar  so  many  euiineut  gen- 
tleiiieu  who  liav<'  pn*i>eiitiMl  to  uh  ho  iiuiiiy  jj^rand  and  noble  ideas  npon  the  giHid  that 
rnay  be  done  aiul  the  reHiiItM  yot  to  be  acconipliahed  in  the  work  for  the  protection  (ff 
HiitVcriu^  and  unrortiinato  liniiiniiity. 

We  are  all  novices  in  th(>  iMisiti«»n  of  ^secretaries,  and  notwithBtanding  the  good-will 
that  aniiiiart*.  iis  wo  may  not  havr  .satislied  every  member  of  tbe  section.  Intent  on 
preservin*;  the  ideas  and  opininns  of  all  for  the  g<io<l  of  the  canse  which  has  brouj^ht 
us  tti^ether,  we  have  di»ne  as  well  :im  we  could  and  ask  your  indulgence.  Permit  nn 
tinally,  gi'ntleinm.  to  t;xpres!«  our  very  sincere  sentiments  in  heartily  thanking  onr 
emiineut  president,  Mr.  de  iTaiicniann,  for  the  kind  indulgence  with  which  he  has 
guided  UH  in  our  task,  and  which  has  converted  a  serioud  duty  into  a  pleasure.  Thiif, 
Mr.  Prenideut,  i»  not  a  simple  lurmality ;  it  is,  I  assure  you.  the  sincere  expression  uf 
Iiigh  respect  and  gratitude. 

Count  Skarbc'k  siiicl : 

It  remains  for  uh,  ladies  and  >;entli'nieM,  t  >  discharge  the  agreeable  dnty  of  thank- 
iug  our  hou(»rablo  presidtMit  tor  t\w  remarkai>Io  maunt'r  in  which  he  has  guideil  these 
debates,  it  i.s  certainlv  t«>  Iii>i  cnfri^v.  to  hi.s  talent,  and  to  his  deliearv  tliat  we  owe 
in  great  part  the  satistartory  results  we  have  reached  and  the  full  approbation  of  the 
general  aNsembly. 

Coiiipliinoiitary  iui«ln*ssi's  were  also  made  l»y  Mr.  ile  Epstein,  Mr, 
IMerre  do  MessoiOdow.  and  Count  Kln)rinsky.  Mr.  de  Ja^emann 
closed  tbe  session,  saying: 

Lai>iks  and  Oi:nti.kmi:.\:  Yon  have  romplimented  nie  very  much  and  I  accept 
your  kind  regards  with  gnat  satisfaction.  I  regret  that  the  days  of  the  congresn 
have  clo.-eil,  hut  allow  me  t<»  express  a  hope  in  saying.  An  nvoir. 

This  anil  theotlier  adihessos  were  waindy  applauded.  Space  has  been 
given  such  addresses  since  they  tiirow  much  light  upon  the  e^iimation 
in  which  the  coiii^ress,  its  members,  and  its  labors  were  held  by  repre- 
sentatives of  difl'erent  countries. 

REVIEW. 

One  of  the  first  (luestions  naturally  raised  is,  how  does  tbe  congress 
of  St.  Petersburg;  compan*  with  its  predecessors;  and  the  next  is,  what 
are  the  results  of  the  last  congress,  and  were  they  satisfactory'  in  show- 
ing an  advance  movement?  To  compare  the  hibors  of  the  several  con- 
gresses, the  following  statistical  table  is  presented: 


Tho  lutoriiiitioiial  rri«ou  Cou<:resHof— 

I„.n.l..i,,       St..ck-    :    j5  St  1'et.r.. 

I87L..       ,     );^-     ,      1885.'  \^: 


Tot;iI  uiimbrr  (ifiMPiiiliiMs 'Ml'  197'  234  7-10 

lii-j^iileiiti  of  till"  t'dimtrv  \\h«-r«.' till."  coii;;ie^s  was  lu'lil  ..'  lO'J  '  ir>5  141'  6(i3 

Stait's  iH|in'Si.nt«-il  . . .  '. !  24.               -JG  .  25!  2< 

NuiiiJuTofolliri:,!  i|il.'j:;it(.s i  7fi                  45  4g  69 


Qiii'StidiiH  on  the  prn^iiMiiiim': 

Fir.^t  MM'tion- -I'tMcil     !  Id  4.  U  8 

S<Mrnul  f.,.,-i.oii-.l;,t...niiJir<irv ].!  rt  fii  H 

TJiii'l '*"(tii)n.-rn\«  iifivc  .'. n  I  K,  6 
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The  International  Prison  Congrens  of— 


.  London, 
1872. 


Stock- 

bolni. 

1878. 


Kome, 
1885. 


St  Petorft- 
bnrg, 
1890. 


Number  of  preparatory  works : 

Fimt  section — Penal 

Sentmil  Hectlon—  Keroi-tiiat4>ry  

Tliiitl  section — Preventive 

Total 

Questions  on  which  ooni;i  oss  indicated  a  solution 

First  section— Penal 

Sec-oiid  section  — Keforiuatory 

Thirii  st'ciion— l*reventivo 

Total 


1 

-  Vi  _ 

11 

25 
24 
18 

46 

•2i  ' 
17 

57 

80 

•■•••" 

. 

16 

1 

2 

H  , 
5 

49 

67 

139 

4 

5 
5 

7 



17 

7 

6  ' 

11 

4 

.^__-. 

6 

14 

24 

The  *oove  table  indicates  the  comparative  numbers  andlaboraof  the 
(lifi'erent  congresses.  The  questions  discussed  at  the  fourth  congress 
were  as  interesting  as  any,  and  the  ability  shown  in  the  preliminary  aid- 
dresses  and  in  the  discussions  were  equal  to  those  of  the  former  con- 
gresses. The  value  that  each  has  had  for  the  science  of  penology  can 
not  be  metisured  or  compared.  That  they  have  all  been  of  special  value 
in  Kuro]>e  in  awakening  interest  in  all  questions  pertaining  to  prisons 
can  not  be  denied  ;  nor  can  it  be  regarding  the  influence  they  will  exert 
especially  in  the  countries  where  the  sessions  were  held.  It  .will  be 
noticed  that  in  the  fourth  congress  tlu»re  were  inscribed  503  Kussians. 
Their  names,  residences,  and  vocations  will  be  given  in  the  official 
report  of  the  congress.  TUe  public  will  then  see  there  the  highest  rep- 
resentative names  of  the  Emi)ire.  The  state,  the  schools,  the  univer- 
sities, the  industries,  the  penal  and  reformative  as  well  as  the 
preventive  institutit)ns  will  be  found  well  representeil.  The  Russian 
Government  in  every  way  encouraged  a  large  attendance  of  its  educated 
citizens,  specialists,  etc.  These  representatives  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  all  interests  were  represented.  During  all  tte  discus- 
sions there  never  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  any  Rus- 
sians any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion. 
The  Government  by  its  ofUcers  and  delegates  were  always  ready,  in  (5on- 
versatiou  or  otherwise,  to  explain  the  features  of  the  Russian  prison 
system,  which  system  they  also  very  fully  exhibited  in  the  great  expo- 
sition and  in  various  prisons  in  Russia  and  in  Finland.  The  presence 
in  the  congress  of  so  many  Russians  and  so  many  from  western  Europe 
taking  part  in  the  interviews  and  discussions  must  have  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  Russian  mind,  and  the  good  results  of  that  influence 
will  no  doubt  soon  have  much  to  do  in  advancing  prison  reform  iu 
the  great  empire.  Then  the  foreign  members  returning  to  their  various 
conntries  with  new  impressions,  information,  and  experiences  of  them- 
selves and  others  will  impart  their  ideas  there  by  report^s  or  addresses, 
leading  to  reforms  in  const  rnction,  management,  and,  above  all,  preven- 
tion.   The  results  of  these  congresses  can  not  be  weighed  now,  but  their 
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silent  iiitluenro  tor  «rc>o<l  will  jfo  on  for  many  years  to  decrease  crime  and 
paiiperi.*siii  iiiid  lessen  tlie  exiviisesof  the  state. 

The  (lon^ress  of  St.  Petersburg  u(1o])te<l  conclusions  on  all  the  ques- 
tions suhiiiittt'd  exceptin*;  on  the  fifth  question  of  the  first  section  which 
was  reU-rnMl  to  the  congress  of  I*aris.  There  Las  been  a  growing  teu- 
deney  to  disc.u.ss  the  various  qui'stions  relative  to  dependent  or  delin- 
quiMit  (.'hildr('n,and  as  there  appeared  luueli  diversity  of  opinion  on  these 
questions  in  the  ponal  section  it  was  thought  there  should  be  a  more 
extended  <lisi;ussion. 

The  f'ouiUi  con<::res.s  adopted  its  conclusions  with  peculiar  prudence. 
There  was  shown  in  the  discussions  considerable  dif!erenec  in  opinion 
between  delegates  from  the  various  countries,  and  so  the  resolutions 
were  made  to  conform  as  near  as  possible  to  the  general  opinion.  This 
may  explain  the  l:ingua<;e  of  some  conclusions  which  do  not  speak  in  a 
positive  manner.  This  conservatism  should  inspire  conlidence  in  the 
conclusions. 

Among  the  resolutions  a^lopted  was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest 
relative  to  incori'igibles.  In  the  preliminary  pa])ers  and  in  the  addi'esses 
this  subject  r«M'eived  very  considerable  attention.  The  question  of 
prison  labor  referred  by  the  Third  to  the  Fourth  Congress  was  another 
question  of  great  practical  interest,  which  was  very  freely  considered  and 
a  conclusion  reached.  Hut  no  questions  were  more  fully  discussed  in 
the  preliminary  pa])ers  or  in  the  debates  in  a  more  able  manner  than 
those  of  the  third  secticm  relative  to  children.  It  is  now  admitted  by 
all  that  the  rednc^tion  of  crime  and  pauperism  can  be  best  attained 
through  the  preventive  method  of  caring  for  and  educating  dependent 
children  an<l  in  caring  for  and  reforming  young  delinquents.  The  many 
papers  and  addresses  on  these  subjects  are  full  of  a  vital  and  timely 
interest.  The  Fourth  Congress  has  fruitfully  contributed  to  the  cause 
of  the  delint|uent  and  dependent  children.  The  congress  fully  and  in- 
telligently appre(;iatedall  (]iiestions  it  discussed  pertaining  to  abandoned 
childhood  and  considered  and  <leeided  them  with  solicitude  and  great 
interest.  If  the  congress  of  St.  Petersburg  had  been  held  for  no  other 
purp.)se  than  to  discuss  these  preventive  subjects  it  would  have  most 
fully  compensated  for  all  elftuts  made. 

The  child  »j  nest  ion  will  not  down.  It  has  come  to  stay.  Where 
it  has  in  all  countries  its  true  place,  consideration,  and  disposition,  it 
will  no  longer  be  said  that  poverty  and  crime  increase  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  population,  and  it  will  be  said,  as  it  is  truthfully  said  of  Mich- 
igan to-day,  that  as  poj)ulation  imrreases  poverty  and  crime  deci  ease. 
This  is  not  Utopian,  because  it  has  been  proven  true  and  may  be  again. 

The  public  conf<'rence  was  a  m»w  and  a  successful  innovation,  and  it 
will  doubtless  be  repeated  in  ls').>  at  tJie  Congress  of  Paris, 

There  were  two  things  worthy  of  special  commendation  and  congrat- 
idation.    They  were  the  ccmstant  cordiality  which  existed   among  the 
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nieinbers  from  different  coantries  and  the  sincere  gratitude  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  to  the  Russian  government  for  the  brilliant  recep- 
tions and  marked  attentions  constantly  tendered  them.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  the  foreign  delegates  deeply  appreciated  all  this  kindness,  sc 
often,  so  constantly  and  kindly  manifested,  that  they  will  always  p:)mem- 
ber  pleasantly  their  most  agre-eable  sojourn  in  the  great  northern  Empire 
and  the  beautiful  days  and  twilight  nights  of  June  in  SSt.  Petersburg. 

MR.  HERBETTE  AND  HIS  OPINIONS. 

Mr.  Louis  Horbette,  the  chief  of  the  French  delegation,  councilor  of 
state,  director  of  rlie  prison  administration  of  France,  and  president 
of  the  International  Prison  Commission,  on  his  return  to  his  country 
submitted  a  report  of  the  congress  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
Ills  long  experience  in  prison  ailiLinistration,  his  voluminous  rei>orts 
and  papers  touching  prison  administration  and  penology  generally,  his 
extended  labors  for  the  advancement  of  the  several  international 
prison  congresses,  and  bis  valuable  and  great  labors  therein  have 
eminently  fitted  him  for  his  present  many  duties  and  give  special 
weight  to  bis  words  relative  to  the  object  and  labors  of  these  con- 
gresses. His  valuable  report  dated  September  S,  1890,  opens  with 
some  truthful  and  interesting  opinions  which  are  transferred  in  full 
to  this  report.    Uis  words  are  as  follows  : 

TLe  coDgresseH  om  now  constitiitod  are  snccosHivo  reunionB  in  different  countries, 
in  which  competent  persons  meet  to  discuss  the  theory  and  practice  c»f  penal  and 
reformatory  questions,  of  which  the  projirramme  has  been  prepared  in  advance.  As 
near  as  may  bo  the  sessions  meet  once  in  five  years. 

They  may  include  expositions,  the  object  of  which  has  been  first  determined  and 
which  will  permit  uniting  theoretical  discussions  to  written  or  oral  explanations,  a 
kind  of  object  teaching,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  work  or  of  the  establishments 
verifying  the  methods  followed  in  each  country  for  each  kin<l  of  service.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  to  collect  periodically,  for  common  advantage,  memoirs,  works, 
and  documents  which  would  otherwise  remain  scattered  auil  perhaps  altogether  un- 
known. They  bring  about  personal  acquaintances  and  a  valuable  exchange  of  views 
between  men  of  all  nations  who  devote  themselves  to  such  labors. 

They  are,  we  might  say,  froij  sessions  of  penal  and  penit4.Mitiary  science.  And  it  is 
by  this  struggle  against  evil,  for  the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity,  that  this 
association  for  study  and  peaceful  emulation  ought  to  profit. 

If  we  consider  the  preparation  of  programmes,  the  preservation  of  archives,  the 
arrangement,  the  unity,  the  necessary  continuation  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  the 
permanent  intercourse  which  should  be  kept  up  between  co-workers,  the  general 
direction  of  operations  incident  lo  each  congress,  the  activity  which  should  con- 
tinue beyond  the  sessions,  finally  the  persistence  and  generality  of  this  penitentiary 
work,  as  conducted  in  diflerent  countries,  we  can  easily  conceive  the  necessity  of  a 
commission,  a  permanent  agency  which  will  guarantj-the  stability  of  theinsti  tntion. 

This  is  the  province  of  the  International  Prison  Commission,  to  which  belonjg  per- 
sons officially  designated  by  the  countries  that  consider  it  useful  to  labor  in  this 
work. 

Without  doubt  official  delegations  or  otheial  missions  can  be  ]>ermittcd  from  any 
State  to  assist  in  the  congress  wi-hout  Joiniug  in  the  acts  of  the  international  com- 
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iiiiH^idii.     AikI  it  is  no  h's^  <»|itii)ii:il    fur  r  v  (fry  admiuiHtratiou  to  remain  a  stranger 
ami  ht' iiidillrriMit  to  thu  L'oii^ri's>i  it^dt'. 

Hilt  l>y  tilt'  I'Xtciisioii  ot  social  s<?ience.  by  the  rapid  increase  of  relatious  lietwccn 
lMf»p|i-M,  !iy  tlio  Hiinilurity  -r  thiMinity  •  f  iiiKTOsts,  by  common  research  for  mi  1.  it  ion.**. 
ct'it;iin  ({11  stioiisthiily  bi'('i>nio  iiion*  iiatioiial.  No  one  can  MupprcsiN  this  niovfiiitrnt 
uihI  It  IS  n:itiir.'!]  thiit  o:.<'ii  niitiou  mIiwiiM  (h'Hiiv  to  particijiate  in  the  (liMriiSKiuii. 
Thf  .-omit lied  most  Milii'itous  for  mora!  pro^^n'HH  haw  from  the  ite^viunin*;  rueoiiiui^ed 
privato  initial ivi^  Hnt.  tlie  (leteniiinatioii  ami  exetiilioii  of  p^ni^huu■n^-<  iHrihi: 
eviT\  whtTi'  riiil'jri-l  to  piililio  authority,  it  ftillows  that  the  a|;eutM  of  p«»\V(*r  and 
tile  hi'adii  of  the  siTvice  ishoiild  unite  in  the  study  of  retbrnis  which  they  beck  to 
Hecure. 

It  iM  iH'cessary  to  a.nk,  if  it  brlouj^H  to  the  eoii^^ress  to  request  under  the  form  of 
a  vo!««  to  inert  in  a  reriain  t<»untiy,  can  thin  aft  of  th*-  government  give  etfecl  to  tbi- 
vote  7  AUo,  if  the  ^ent'ial  preparation  for  t\us  congress  fallH  to  the  eommis^siouer, 
whi'thor  th«'  methiKN  and  material  conditions  of  organi/atiou  are  left  to  the  locjil 
committees  whiidi  are  charged  with  ttiis  duty?  Thus  are  clearly  separated  on  one 
nidr  the  gnieral  character  of  thi'  iuMtitntion  which  responds  tt»  the  nporatious  ot  rlie 
internatifuial  romuiissitui.  and  on  the  other  hide  the  propter  organization  of  each 
congress  on  nui'Ii  material  foinidatioiid,  with  such  measures,  and  under  siicli  circnm- 
starires  as  an*  ln-st  siTiin-d  i)y  tlie  local  couiinittees  according  to  the  conveniciiire  of 
thi' state  wliith  has  Immmi  jih-asi'tl  to  extend  its  h-tspitality. 

It  is  111  at'conlance  with  tht>  above  designs  antl  ainiNthat  the  congress  of  St.  Peiors- 
burg  wa.H  systeuiali/cd,  and,  thanks  to  the  care  of  the  lm])erial  (iovi'iumeur,  its  >uc 
cess  lia-f  lu'cn  romplctc 

In  order  to  guaranty  eiiiire  Iiartuony  of  artion,  the  ollice  of  president  of  the  com- 
mission iti  ronl'crrcd  at  the  iIom'  of  each  congress  upon  a  member  who  is  an  official 
deh'gate  of  the  eouutry  w  ln'ie  ihe  next  congress  is  to  beheld.  The  Huss»ian  <!elf^ale. 
Mr.  (Jalkine-WraNkoy,  has  been  eonsequcntly  presidenr  of  the  International  (?ouiiiii.i* 
sion  since  l^<».  and  also  recrivi-d  from  his  govirnmrnt  the  presitlenry  of  the  commission 
of  organi/.atiou  in  St.  rcit-rslMng.  Ir  is  not  only  a  work  of  live  years,  but  of  tifty 
year>.  whic-li  lias  KmI  ti)  tin-  iniei  national  peiinmtiary  work  of  tbif*  congres?.  With- 
mit  going  bark  further,  it  is  juft  to  rrrall  the  initiative  i»r  the  men  who,  with  the 
di'sirr  to  drbatr  among  tlu-msi'lve^  the  intricsfiiig  prtddriiis  of  thr  reform  of  prisons 
met  in  1*^411  to  the  numbrr  of  Tr>.  Tbry  came  from  France  jis  well  as  from  (lermauy, 
from  the  Tnitrd  >Statrs  as  well  as  from  Knglaiid.  fnmi  Belgium  as  well  as  from  the 
Netlwrlarids,  fiom  S\\iizrrlai;d.  Kussi.i.  Pdjmark,  Swedrn.  and  Norway.  The  de- 
bates <:ontinued  tor  thrr«'  da>>  :it  Fiaiikfort-on-ihr-Main.  The  proceedings  were 
publishrd  in  (irrman  ami  rrrnch. 

There  was  a  new  rmniou  in  l-IT  in  Hriissrlls  lor  three  days,  with  nearly  iJiiO  niem- 
bers.  The  report  is  in  Firiicli.  A  third  session,  j)roJerted  for  the  next  \ear  in  Swit- 
zerlaml  or  in  lb»llaiid.  ^\as  pir\<'ni.d,  ]iin}iab]y  for  judilical  causes.  Thr  Huhject 
did  not  ap)>rar  :igain  t'or  1(mi  \r:ir>.  sipil  thru  mi  tin*  occasion  of  tlie  luternatiouai 
C'oiifeiriHM'  of  Charilirs  ai  Frankfort-on-ibr-Main. 

In  reality  it  was  not  until  l*^7'i  that  was  (»]»«  ned  lla'  series  of  International  Pii!H"»n 
(Nuigresses.  sm  h  a**  havr  sm crnlrd  siior  iii  KnrojM-  with  the  aid  of  the  govcmuicuts 
ami  by  otlicial  drlrgairs.  TIiin  drMnd  n  n«'val  of  international  work  waMlue  to  the 
initiative  of  tin*  iJr\.  \h\  Winr".  coirojmndiug  secretary  of  the  I'risou  Association 
of  New  York. 
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OFFICIAL  DISPATCH  OF  THE  HON.  CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH, 
UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO  RUSSIA,  CONCERNING  THE 
FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 


The  Imperial  Government  of  Knssia  Laving  invited  the  American 
Government  to  partake  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Iiiiernational  Prison 
Congress,  the  Department  of  State,  in  toi^en  of  it8  api>reciation  of  the 
object  of  the  congress,  and  of  its  high  respect  for  the  Government  of 
Bnssia,  instructed  the  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  our  minister  resident 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  attend  the  sessions  as  oflicial  delegate.  Following 
this,  the  writer  was  appointed  associate  delegate  with  instructions  to 
report  to  our  minister,  who  was  named  as  the  chief  of  the  delegation. 

Minister  Smith,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions,  attended  the 
sessions  during  the  continuance  of  the  congress,  and  by  his  presence, 
influence,  and  labors  did  much  to  advance  its  interests.  An  extended 
report  by  him  of  the  proceedings  would  have  exhibited  an  extended 
knowledge  of  the  objects  and  labors  of  the  congress,  and  would  have 
been  read  with  interest  in  this  country  by  many  who  would  have  prof- 
ited by  the  perusal  of  his  statements  and  observations.  His  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  his  ability  as  a  writer,  and  his  high  oflicial  position  would 
have  commanded  for  him  general  attention.  He  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  the  congress  and  understood  well  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  efforts  of  this  great  convention  of  specialists,  and  his  views 
would  have  been  influential  in  commanding  favorable  opinion.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  said  more.  But  his  dispatch  to  the 
State  Department  is  reproduced  here,  which,  liowevor  brief,  embodies 
much,  and  conveys  to  the  reader  quite  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
congress,  its  labors  and  results.  The  writer  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  many  (*x)urtesies  and  repeated  assistance  extended  to  him  during 
the  congress  by  Minister  Smith,  with  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  be 
thus  officially  associated. 

Mr.  KSmith  to  Mr.  lUainr. 

Lk<jati«)N  ok  tuk  I'nitkd  Statks, 
.S7.  retertfburg,  July  3, 1890.     (Received  July  21.) 

Sir  :  Aft«)r  a  scwioTi  of  *J  days,  tho  Fourth  Internatioual  J'cnitentiary  CongrciM 
closed  its  regular  work  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  ultimo,  auiid  many  mutual  congratula- 
tions and  expressions  of  goo<l  will.  The  rouclnsiou  of  its  formal  labors  was  followed, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Russian  authorities,  by  an  excursion  of  S  days  t^  Finland, 
and  another  of  4  days  to  Moscow.  Mr.  Randall  participated  in  the  former,  and  all 
of  the  American  delegates  in  the  latter,  which  endeil  yesterday. 
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Till  86*{^iini  of  t1it«  con^rciiH  in  generally  regarded  as  qnite  8ucce$«fal.  In  tbefall- 
iifsii  i)f  itH  dclibtTatiuii.x,  in  tho  prnrtical  character  of  ita  diacuHAiond,  in  th^  oppor- 
tunity tor  a  roinpariMMi  of  (*N|u'rii'iire  nnd  pntpiens  in  prison  iDanageraenr  an«l  id  the 
Mi)»>taiiii:tl  tiiiaiiiuiity  ut'  its  roiicIiiHiunh,  it  realized  the  bcMt.  ex  pec-tat  inns.  Mmt  of 
till'  ili-li'j^ati*!*  were  iiit*ii  dirttctly  UHMiriated  with  pi;Dit4*ntiary  Rclmiuistratiou  in  ih* 
v:ii  lulls  eoiiiitiics,  who  brnii^l.t  th«' train  in  <;  and  knowh'dge  of  experts  to  the  cmsid- 
crai it'll  of  ilu*  M'vcnil  <|iii*Mi(m.s(>nihruceil  in  tlio  programme.  It  is  uot  my  pronnre 
tt>  niukr  a  <li'lail(*il  r«'vit'\v  tir  sniniiiary  of  the  discnKsionH  and  coueinsioDMof  thecon- 
j^rrs.H.  Tfiat  snrvi'V  willho  made  hy  Mr.  Randall  in  the  repot  t  which,  as  the  espHil 
dt-1i'<;ati*.  III*  will  pii-.M-iit  t(t  thi;  Ihirean  of  Kdncation.  Ihit  there  w«Te  8ome  features 
of  ilu"  tiinj;nss  whirh  will  Wvf  interent  to  the  Depaztnieiit  of  Stati*.  and  to  which 
I  may  pii»|u'ily  n-hr. 

In  t)M*  tii->t  plai'e  thiTu  was  no  disen8.sion  of  the  internal  syst<Mn  or  methoils  peon'- 
iar  to  any  pariienlar  eoimtiy,  and  no  refi-n-nce  t<»  any  buch  Hiibject.  The  qnestii'iiS 
Mihiiiittt'il  i\n'  th«'  <-on>id<Tation  of  tin'  rongresH  were,  nnder  the  iinnual  praetice.  detrr- 
niin<(i  )»y  the  iiit<'iiiationaI  ]H*niti'ntiary  toniniissiion,  which  is  a  jiernianant  iHNlyaml 
whiiii  t'nn«.iitnttd  \hv  c  omniis.si(inof  or^^ani/atitni.  They  were  ennineratedanddefiueil 
in  the  piopoMii  piituraniitic,  whirh  niarkrd  the  Hcope  and  limits  of  the  congress.  Tiie 
]iap('iN(iii  tin*  ilifn'mit  tiipirs  which  \\«  n*  tin*  main  ihepesof  dif»cnssion  wen*  fnnii^li>.-d 
and  printed  in  ailvann'.  and  the  tlflihciatioiis  did  not  go  outside  of  the  proposetl  o:ir- 
liiu*.  Tlii'ii'  was  no  su-xgrstion  in  any  ipiartcr  of  any  atteni])t  to  invade  ihf  domain 
i»f  poliiy  or  of  adniini>trativf  d isci pi ini*,  which  each  Ooveniment  must  n-^erw  J^r 
itself*.  \\  luMhi  r  th(>  )»<  nal  i»y>tem  in  any  (.-oiintry  has  phases  which  are  open  tocriri- 
iMMn.  <»r  whf/tlirr,  irn"<piMiivo  of  its  j-fntral  piineiph%  there  are  fanlts  in  its  ]iractival 
a]ip]iraTiun,  wi  ri*  niatti-rs  outride  of  the  fnui-tioiiH  of  the  congre&s. 

r.MMi  upon  thn.sc  «|iK'.»»titMis  whi<'h  were  tn-ated  as  eoniing  within  tht*  proper  prov- 

inoe  of  thf  »'cui;;rt'ss  it  was  iv<'ognized  that  the  eonclnsiouH  xnunt  be  atiec^ed  by  the 

conditions  rxistin;;  'witliin  tin*  ditVerent  Ciuintiies  and  that  tho.He  conditions  nnibt  l*e 

n'.sp«Ttrd.     This  was  tun-,  fur  instance,  as  tn  the  ajiplication  of  the  eonTra«'t  Msti-in 

to  ]irison  lahor.  and  as  to  tin*  qiu'stion  wlierhcrprii^on  labor shonld  be  directid  tooli- 

Jects  whifli  wiMilil  not  involvf  ronipetitiiMi  with  the  free  laborof  Hnrroiindiiigcotim.ii- 

nitit's.     Aiiumi^  t!u»«|nrstions  mnsiilereil  were  the  character  and  n-ipiiicnn-nts  oflr^- 

ishition  with   rrfirinrt'  t«»  juvmile  dfliiMiurnts;  the  organization  of  in>Trnct:e!i  in 

jM  nitii.tiar\  sciiiur  :  thi'  prinriplt*  and  niannrr  of  nnspending  or  di^continnin*;  p'lii- 

islinnnf  involvinn  <'«»nditinnal  sonteiior  :  tlit?  treatment  of  incorrigible  <'riiiiina]s;  iV-t 

nii'tloMl  dl' ihalinii  vith  intoxication  and  ot^fiisrs  j:rowingont  of  it  ;  rho  natnrf  in.il 

varirty  of  work  to  hv  ad<»ptt'd  in  pris«»ns;  the  modes  of  assisting  diM'hargeil  j»ri<»oiirPf 

and  thfir  familii's;  the  ri-Iati«>n  of  charitahU*  bodirs* ;  tlie  correctional  and  ri*foriiii»\>- 

triiii :  ami  tin*  w  imlc  sMl».j«(t  of  pri'Vi»ritiv»' measnrfs.     1,'pon  many  of  Thcaei[in*hti*.>t!4 

tli«-  practical  <liMiis.»inii«i  witii  the  information  and  comparisonH  which  they  clicitnl 

wen*  «)f  more  \aliu'  than  the  formal  coiu'lusions. 

The  jh'clarafion  of  tin*  e«»n;;ri'ss  nimti  the  subject  of  extradition  may  have  special 
int«'rist  for  Ihc  hrpaitment.  and  I  aoi-ind  to  iliis  dispateh  inelosnre  1.  the  text  <»f 
theniicstioii  as  sMl»!iiiltiMl  ami  a  copy  oi  the  coiielnsions  adopted,  together  wjih 
IranNlntioii'.  of  th»' same.  It  will  he  . si  en  that  while  the  eoiigrcvs  sanctions  anil  >u{'- 
poris  the  e.iiiTal  principh.'  of  e\trailili<ni,  with  all  then-serve  which  each  State nn^l 
eMTcisr  for  itself,  it  lei  ti-^in/es  tin-  iliJlicnlty  of  a  nniform  definition  of  crimes  snh|«-.i 
to  c.MiatliiioM  m'owin;i  out  of  the  dilfeiemes  of  ]»enal  legislation;  that,  with  a  v;t'v 
to  the  a<lvaiiremenr  nf  a  geneial  a;;rcement.  it  ree<iiiimends  thet  special  ennnn>r.'iti""i 
in  iriteinatioiial  coiiveiiiic»ns  of  otfenses  to  which  extradition  will  not  be  aeconh'^l. 
insicMil  «  f  the  enumeration  of  those  which  an*  subject  to  extradition;  and  that  it 
ui;;e-.  e|]i(i»s  T(»wa!ilN  a  comiiKui  atrreemeiit  among  writers  on  criminal  law  to  the  end 
of  ;'i\  lui'  the  .siinc  naim-  ami  definition  to  violations  of  the  law  which  sbonhl  lie  sub- 
ject fi»  c\f ra«litioii. 

Tin'  I'lowiim  inieres!   i:i   <iiiestii>ns  of  prismi  adnanistration.  science,  and  reforni, 
will  be  indicated  by  certain  <'oinparativf  statistics  of  the  several  snccessive  congresses 
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at  London,  Stockbolm,  Rome,  and  St.  Pet^rsbnrg,  which,  as  taken  fix>m  the  bulletin 
of  the  congreM,  I  incloee,  marked  2/ 

Daring  the  course  of  the  congreas  Mr.  Randall,  as  the  expert  delegate  from  the 
United  States,  took  occasion  tu  make  some  statements  as  to  the  progress  of  peniten- 
tiary and  penal  studies  in  onr  country,  and,  incidentally,  as  to  its  friendly  attitnde 
toward  Russia.  He  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  Uuited  States  towards  the  congress 
and  its  work,  and  explained  why  our  prisons  and  correctional  institutions  were  not 
represented  in  the  ex}K>?itiou,  which  was  chiefly  due  to  the  great  distance.  He  re- 
marked that  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  were  specially  gratified  that  this  con- 
gress had  assembled  at  St.  Petersburg,  since  the  Uuited  States  and  Ruasia  had  always 
been  bound  together  in  the  closest  ties  of  friendship.  Russia  had  attested  her  good 
"will  at  a  crisis  when  our  national  existence  was  at  stake,  and  we  could  never  forget 
her  aid,  for  its  memory  was  deeply  engraved  iu  our  hearts.  Mr.  Randall  added  that 
the  progress  which  Russia  had  made  in  penal  science  was  known  aud  appreciated  in 
America.  He  referred  briotl y  to  the  contributions  which  the  United  States  had  made 
to  penitentiary  reform  and  to  the  influential  part  which  an  American  citizen,  the 
lamented  Dr.  Wines,  had  borne  in  the  original  organization  of  the  International 
Penitentiary  Congress.  He  concluded  by  expressing  the  congratulations  aud  good 
wishes  of  the  American  Government  and  people  for  the  success  of  the  congress.  The 
paper  of  Mr.  RanduU,  and  especially  the  reference  to  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  were  received  with  emphatic  marks  of  approval. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  cougress  should  be  held  iu  Paris. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  Russian  Government  aud  the  municipalities  of  St. 

Petersburg  and  Moscow  did  everything  possible  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 

"delegates,  and  that  their  hospitality  was  as  hearty  as  it  was  lavish  and  unstinted. 

By  command  of  the  Emperor  the  congress  was  entertained  at  a  sumptuous  dinner  at 

the  Winter  Palace,  and  numerous  other  banquets  testified  to  the  cordial  welcome  and 

kindness  of  our  Russian  hosts. 

I  have,  etc., 

Chas.  Emory  Smith. 


*  The  inclosures,  No.  1  and  2,  appear  in  the  body  of  this  report. 
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Princess  Euo^nie  Maxiwilianovna  d'Oldeni 


EXCURSIONS  AND  BANQUETS. 


BANQUET  AT  THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  first  banquet  tendered  by  the  Russian  Government  through 
Prince  and  Princess  d'Oldenburg  was  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Law 
School  at  G  p.  m.,  June  18.  The  reunion  was  extremely  brilliant 
throughout.  There  were  present  many  distinguished  ministers,  coun- 
cillors, senators,  and  generals  of  Itussia,  to  show  their  resx)ect  for  the 
object  of  the  congress,  and  for  the  members.  The  dinner  itself  was  ex- 
cellent in  all  respects.  The  toasts  were  enthusiastically  received. 
They  were  to  the  emperor,  to  Prince  d^Oldenburg,  and  to  the  sover- 
eigns and  chiefs  of  state  represented  in  the  congress.  Mr.  Herbette  pre- 
sented one  in  the  following  terms : 

In  the  name  of  the  Intornational  Prison  Commission  and  of  onr  colleagues,  the  for- 
eign members  of  the  congress,  permit  me  to  drink  to  great  and  noble  Russia,  whose 
soul  and  life  is  in  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  family. 

EXCURSION  TO  PETERHOF. 

An  excursion  to  Peterhof  which  will  long  remain  in  the  memory  of 
the  members  of  the  congress  was  tendered  for  the  early  evening  of  June 
19th.  At  6  o'clock  p.  m.  two  imperial  steamers,  occupied  by  delegates 
of  all  nations,  left  the  dock  near  the  ^N^icholas  bridge  for  the  grounds, 
parks,  fountains,  and  palace  of  Peterhof,  down  the  bay,  on  the  left  of 
and  in  sight  of  frowning  Cronstadt.  The  early  evening  was  as  light 
as  day,  and  late  in  the  evening,  into  the  night,  there  was  that  delightful 
twilight  only  known  in  the  far  north,  and  which  can  be  realized  only 
by  experiencing.  One  could  read  or  write  by  that  light  until  10  o'clock 
and  after,  and  the  twilight  continued  in  this  way  until  about  2  o'clock, 
when  the  brighter  light  in  the  east  told  cf  the  coming  day.  Often  in 
the  still  nights  when  no  clouds  or  stars  could  be  seen  save  the  very 
largest,  there  would  come  unbidden  those  beautiful  words  so  appro- 
priate to  the  latitude : 

"And  there  shall  be  no  night  there." 

The  ride  down  the  bay  was  delightful,  occupying  over  an  hour.  The 
old  and  new  fortification  at  Cronstadt,  and  those  on  the  right  and  left 
of  that  great  central  fortification,  received  interested  attention  from 
the  excursionists,  and  the  general  verdict  was  that  the  ironclads  that 
could  go  x)ast  the  forts  and  live  must  be  iuvuluet^VA^  \\i^^^<\. 
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At  the  landing  the  gaestH  found  in  waiting  a  long  line  of  coort  car- 
riages, i>eculiarly  UuBsian.  The  horscfl  were  fine,  large,  and  spirited. 
The  first  (*4irriage8  were  high,  open,  with  cross  seats  richly  npholstered 
and  were  cM^eupied  by  the  ladies.  The  rest  had  seats  lengthwise  on 
each  side  like  two  fine  sofiis,  back  to  back,  and  were  low,  the  feet  com- 
ing only  a  short  way  iroin  the  ground.  There  were  about  200  thns 
seateil.  The  long  file  of  carriages  passed  through  the  various  portioDS 
of  the  great  ])ark  on  the  drives  whicli  were  shaded  by  great  trees,  and 
past  the  varied  and  beautiful  fountains  which  were  in  full  play,  and 
which  are  the  attraction  of  Peterhof.  These  fountains  were  many 
in  form,  and  the  immense  How  of  Wiiter  was  remarkable.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  not  excelled  in  Euroiie.  Among  the  places  of  interest 
visited  was  the  unassuming  two-story  cottage  once  occupied  by  Peter 
the  Great,  where  were  seen  many  articles  of  furniture  that  were  onoe 
used  by  the  greatest  monarch  of  Russia.  The  small  cottage  first  ooca- 
pied  by  Peter  is  near  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  has 
another  building  over  it  to  preserve  it.  It  is  "over  the  river,'*  in  old 
St.  Petersburg,  the  more  modern  city  being  on  the  mainland.  A  short 
time  was  occupied  in  looking  through  the  many,  and  often  rich,  rooms 
of  the  long  and  low  palace,  or  "grand  chateau."  One  high  room  was 
covered  on  each  side  with  life-size  ])ortraits  in  oil  of  typical  Rnssian 
beauties,  mostly  of  young  girls.  There  were  many  valuable  paintings, 
several  being  portraits  of  Peter  the  Great,  or  illustrating  his  life.  From 
there  the  visitors  went  to  an  ornamental  building  known  as  My  Delight, 
where  they  were  reci»ived  by  Prince  and  Princess  d'Oldenburg,  and 
were  entertained  by  an  informal  and  agreeable  repast.  After  this  the 
guests  wandered  through  the  great  park,  looking  at  the  many  flowing 
fountains,  the  statuary,  and  listening  to  the  band  which  discoursed 
most  charming  music  tor  them  and  the  many  visitors  from  near  Peter- 
hof, who  were  there  in  grand  carriages  and  on  foot  to  see  so  many 
strangers  from  abroad.  The  ticket  sent  to  members  for  this  excursion 
was  quite  simple,  compared  with  the  others  they  received.  It  read  as 
follows : 

IV*^  Conj;n\s  Ponitontiaire  International. 

Hillot  pour  rKxciirHiun  a  Peterhof,  JimmH  le  7  (19)  juin. 

Koude/.voiiH  >;('iirral ;  Kjibarcad^ro  Qiini  Anglais,  pres  du  pont  Nicolas,  4  6henrM 

prociHes. 
C'oHtume:  Ilubit  noir,  ciavato  blanche,  sans  d<^coratioD8. 

This  card  as  well  as  ccmversation  out  of  congress  and  addresses  in  it 
were  in  the  otlicial  language  of  that  body,  the  French,  so  that  one  heard 
constantly  a  language  other  than  English  or  ilussian,  the  French  being 
generally  spoken  by  educated  Russians. 

The  visitors  left  Peterhof  with  regret.  Jt  was  the  most  charming 
place  they  had  seen  in  Russia.  The  givat  park,  with  its  man^'  winding 
drives  through  a  native  forest  of  great  trees,  the  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful fountains  of  endless  variety  and  great  power,  the  palace,  th«  stat- 
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aarj,  the  young  cadets  out  on  parade,  the  military  music,  all  in  the 
northern  twilight,  joined  in  making  this  place  and  surroundings  unusu- 
ally attractive.  The  royal  carriages  conveyed  the  guests  of  the  nation 
to  the  landing,  and  soon  the  two  steamers  were  moving  with  their  con- 
signment of  various  tongues  and  nations,  and  the  hum  of  voices  in  all 
languages  went  on  unceasingly  during  the  return.  It  was  about  mid- 
night when  the  boats  touched  the  great  granite  docks  built  by  Catherine 
II.  It  was  still  and  clear,  and  beautiful  as  ^summer  twilight  in  a 
southern  land.  Among  the  many  courtesies  so  bountifully  extended 
by  Russia,  there  was  none  more  informal  or  pleasing  than  the  evening 
excursion  to  Peterhof. 

BANQUET  EXTENDED  BY  THE   MUNICIPALITY   OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  members  received  cards,  one  side  in  Kussian  and  the  reverse  in 
French,  which  read  as  follows : 

PKKSONAL. 

Tbe  municipal  council  of  St.  Petersburg  requests  you  to  please  take  part  in  a  ban- 
quet which  will  be  given  Friday  the  8  (20)  instant,  at  Gi^^O  p.  ni.,  by  tbe  city  in  honor 
of  its  foreign  guests,  who  have  came  to  take  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Prison  Cougross. 

Those  who  can  not  accept  this  invitation  will  please  notify  the  office  of  the  mayor. 

The  banquet  was  given  in  the  great  hall  of  the  "  Hotel  de  Ville,"  or 
city  hall,  which  fronts  on  the  Nevsky  Prospect,  the  finest  street  of  the 
capital.  The  hall  had  beeu  beautifully  decorated,  and  the  Hags  of  all 
nations  represented  hung  from  the  walls.  The  excellent  band  of  the 
firemen  played  during  the  banqaet.  A  large  number  of  high  Russian 
officials  were  present.  The  menu  and  music  cards  at  each  table  were 
works  of  art,  engraved  especially  for  the  occasion.  The  music  card  was 
about  10  by  12  inches,  printed  in  gilt  and  colors,  having  a  view  of  the 
Hotel  de  Vllle  and  an  animated  street  scene,  a  female  figure,  wreaths, 
masks,  a  harp,  music,  etc.,  with  the  city  arms.  There  were  ten  pieces 
on  the  programme  from  Mendelssohn,  Glinka,  Strobel,  Bizet,  Rubinstein, 
Strauss,  Linke,  S^row,  Schubert,  Gounod,  Lanhard,  H.  Eilenberg,  and 
R.  Muller. 

The  menu  card,  about  8  by  12  inches,  engraved  for  the  banquet,  would 
have  honored  in  artistic  merit  the  engravers  of  any  country.  The  de- 
sign was  highly  artistic  and  the  printing  was  in  five  or  six  colors,  soft 
and  delicate  in  tone  and  harmonious  throughout.  A  composite  street 
scene  representing  several  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  capital 
formed  the  upper  part  of  the  engraving.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  lead- 
ing statue  of  Catherine  II,  and  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  were  especi- 
ally prominent.  A  scroll  winding  around  the  design  and  the  menu  part 
of  the  card  carved  in  French  the  words  "  Fourth  International  Prison 
Congress,''  and  on  one  side  of  the  scroll  the  words  in  Russian  "With- 
out dinner  there  is  no  good  company,"  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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scroll  in  Fn^urh  the  wonls  ''  Withont  bread,  witlioiir  wiue,  tlioreisDO 
g(H)4l  company.'^  The  toast  card  contaiued  the  following,  which  at  the 
clone  of  the  banquet  were  presented  b^'  the  mayor  : 

t.  To  bin  MnjoHty  the  EmptTor  auil  to  the  Imperial  family. 

2.  To  (hc8ovL'nM<;iiH  and  ohiufH  of  the  stateH  which  arc  represented  in  the  Priion 
CongresHof  St.  IVterMlmrjf. 

3.  To  liiH  hi^hiioHs  tht*  honorary  preRideut  of  the  congress  and  to  her  Imperii] 
Hi^hnt'Ks  rriiicr-iM  Kuj^onia  il'OhUMibur^. 

4.  To  hiH  excellency  t  ho  niiniHter  of  the  interior  and  president  of  the  Society  for 
thePrott'otion  of  Prison.s. 

5.  To  tlio  foD'ii^n  guestH  of  tin*  city  of  St.  Petenthurg,  the  lueuilierB  of  the  Fourth 
International  i^rison  Con^rrNH. 

The  tables  in  the  ^reat  hail  formed  a  hollow  square  open  at  the  lower 
end.  At  the  upper  end  and  fronting  the  hall,  in  the  center,  sat  the 
mayor,  and  on  his  ri^ht  and  left  were  prominent  Russian  officials  and 
foreij::n  ambassadors,  among  them  being  the  lion.  Charles  Emory 
Smith,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  and  associate  official  delegate 
to  tin*  congress.  The  name  of  each  guest  was  placed  ou  the  table  by 
his  seat,  and  the  places  were  readily  found.  The  entertainment  was 
throughout  one  of  the  highest  order,  marked  by  the  best  social  feeling 
on  the  part  of  all  and  by  the  most  cordial  attention  of  all  Russians  to 
thi^ir  foreign  guests.  At  this  banquet  as  well  as  at  the  others  in  the 
capital,  in  Finland  and  in  Moscow,  the  members  received  the  most 
kindly  attention  from  all.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet  the  following  ad- 
dress was  made  by  the  mayor,  M.  Likhatchew: 

CiF.NTLKMKN  :  Tlio  last  ])riHc)n  rongress  was  held  in  Rome  under  the  splendid  skies 
of  Italy,  undrr  the  intliu'iico  of  the  ever-vivifying  rays  of  the  snn.  In  the  midst  of 
a  bountiful  Houtlicrn  laud  you  fiMiud  at  each  .step  hiHtoric  monuments  and  works  of  art 
accuniulat«Ml  for  cmturii's  iu  the  Ktorual  City.  To  day,  all  is  changed.  You  have  as- 
Ncuiljlcd  iu  the  cxtrciiic  north,  iu  the  midst  of  barren  lands,  iu  a  city  which  has  b<*en 
huilt  on  .1  placo  waHlh'd  liy  tlio  waves  of  the  sea  when  Rome  was  the  center  of  the 
world,  in  a  capital  not  yet  two  ci'uturies  old  and  which  can  not  give  you  in  the  least 
th<'  mouuuiental  rieliuess  nud  works  of  art  which  you  have  admired  in  Rome. 

Here,  geutl<'tu<>u,  you  havf  touiul,  instead  of  the  warm  days  of  Italy,  onr  clear 
night>^,  Hun^  hy  tlif  potts.  Vou  can  see  at  each  step  the  traces  of  a  persistent  strag- 
^It'  against  the  rigors  of  nature  pursued  hy  the  Russian  people,  who  were  inspired 
witii  tlu^  hi^h  thoughts  nf  tho  illustrious  founder  of  this  city.  The  Russian  people 
are  doubtless  still  youn^  in  iiistory,  but  strou^  by  ])er8everance,  generosity,  abnega- 
tion, and  zeal  to  ^o  on  in  the  way  marked  by  their  illustrious  chiefs.  In  passing 
throu;;Ii  our  streets,  in  visiting  our  institutions,  in  inspecting  our  est-ablisliment^  for 
iinprisouinent,  be  i)leahed,  gentlemen,  to  renuMnber  that  you  are  in  the  youngest 
capital  of  Europe.  If  you  are  gratified  with  your  entire  sojourn  here  I  recognize 
that  it  is  HO  birau.s<»  of  the  eoop^ration  of  your  countrymen. 

Onr  gn'at  poot,  Pouselikine,  so  venerated  in  bis  own  country  and  so  appreciated 
abroad,  lia.s  said  that  St.  Pelersbur";  was  "a  window  looking  out  upon  Europe 
pierced  by  Peter  the  (treat."  Gentb'uieu,  to-day  this  window  has  become  a  door, 
whieh  we  open  with  tw«)  large  wings  t«j  our  foreign  guests.  To  your  health,  gentle- 
men, foreign  guests,  and  lueuibers  ol  tlio  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress. 

In  response  tonsts  weiv  otl'onMl  by  Mr.  JirannbehrenSf  delegate  from 
Prussia ;  Mr.  Ciolli,  delegate  from  Italy,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
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city  of  lioiue;  and  Dou  Jaan  de  Dios  de  la  Rada  y  Del^^ado,  delejsfate 
from  Spain.  These  speakers  spoke  very  warmly  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  foreign  members  for  the  hospitality  of  which  they  were  the  object 
in  Bnssia.  They  were  applauded  with  the  most  animated  acclamations. 
The  banquet  broke  up  about  9  o'clock  p.  m.,  all  being  highly  gratified 
with  the  delightful  entertainment. 

DINNER  TENDERED  BY  THK  POREiaN  MEMBERS. 

On  the  21st  day  of  June  the  foreign  members  of  the  Prison  Congress 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  commission  of  organization  of  the  congress  and  of 
the  exposition.  The  greatest  cordiality  existed  during  the  repast,  and 
numerous  toasts  were  offered.  Mr.  Beltrani-Scalia  offered  a  toast  to 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  as  well  as  to 
the  august  members  of  the  imperial  family.  Mr.  de  Jagemann  offered  a 
toast  to  his  highness  Prince  Alexander  P^trovitch  d'Oldenburg,  hon- 
orary president  of  the  congress,  and  to  his  august  wife,  Princess  Euge- 
nia Maximilianova.    Mr.  Herbette  pronounced  the  following  discourse : 

Grntlemex:  I  am  sure  I  intorpret  the  sentiment  of  all  my  foreign  colleagues  in 
preficnting  the  health  of  the  Russian  organizers  of  the  congress  and  the  exposition. 
Oar  toast  extends  to  his  excellency  the  minister  of  the  interior,  whose  kindness  is  so 
precious  to  us.  Our  sentiments  at  the  same  time  go  out  to  our  eminent  and  cherished 
president,  Mr.  Galkino-WraHkoy.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  briefly  in  euh)gy  of  him. 
The  committee  of  organization,  over  which  he  presides,  should  receive  the  warmest 
felicitation  due  to  men  whose  high  position  and  rare  merits  ally  themselves  so  well 
to  a  most  gracious  courtesy.  And  what  thanks  are  not  due  to  the  members  of  the 
commissiou  of  the  exposition,  who  have  made  in  so  short  a  time,  with  so  mnob  art 
and  care,  a  work  so  vust  and  so  worthy  of  drawing  public  attention ;  taking  all  pains, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  exhibitors  and  strangers. 

Finally,  the  secretary,  and  first  of  all  the  devoted  Dr.  Guillanme  and  his  assistants, 
so  earnest  and  amiable,  have  a  right  to  our  gratitude.  lu  this  country,  that  they 
claim  is  so  cold  and  which  we  find  is  ho  warm,  with  all  our  heart  we  offer  the  health 
of  our  guests. 

These  toasts  were  received  with  the  warmest  acclamation. 

Mr.  Galkine'-Wraskoy  expressed  in  warm  terms  his  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  words  which  had  just  been  pronounced.  He  also  extended 
his  thanks,  to  the  commission  of  organization  of  the  congress,  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Commission,  and  the  secretaries.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  should  always  keep  in  memory  this  cordial  festival,  ten- 
dered by  so  many  eminent  gentlemen  assembled  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
was  warmly  applauded. 

Mr.  Darlot,  of  Paris,  member  of  the  general  council  of  the  Seine, 
then  spoke  as  follows: 

Gbntlkmen  :  It  is  a  great  honor  and  satisfaction  for  me  to  speak  in  this  social  fos- 
tiyal,  as  councilor-general  of  the  Seine,  and  as  a  member  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Paris.  By  reason  of  my  duties  as  president  of  the  special  commission  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  prisons  of  the  Seine,  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  to  take  part  in  this  work,  so  interesting  by  its  objects,  and  so  important  in 
the  results  which  will  come  from  the  Intematioual  Prison  Congress  of  1890.    I  am 
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happy,  in  every  way,  to  express  my  appieoiatioa  for  the  sympathetic  and  kiud  wel- 
come which  the  representatives  of  the  Seine  have  met  in  St.  Petentburg. 

If  the  next  International  Prison  Congress  does  ns  fhe  honor  to  meet  in  Pari%  we 
Mhall  endeavor,  without  making  any  attempt  to  surpass  in  grandeur,  or  even  to  equal 
the  receptions  of  St.  Potershurg,  to  assure  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  shall  be  sent 
to  ns,  from  whatever  country,  a  welcome  marked  by  the  most  frauk  cordiality. 

I  a<ldres8  my  thanks  to  the  organizers  of  the  congress,  to  the  mayor  of  the  mnnic- 
ipality  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Paris  I  salnte  from  the  bot- 
tom of  uiy  heart,  St.  Petersburg,  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Wraskoy,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Likhatchew,  mayor  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, who  was  unfortunately  preventecl  by  official  business  from  taking 
part  in  the  bantiuet,  thanked  Mr.  Darlot  for  the  words  he  had  addressed 
to  the  capital  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Pessina,  professor  of  the  University  of  Naples,  offered  a  toa«t  to 
the  St.  Petersburg  Jurisprudence  Society,  and  to  the  professors  of  the 
university  of  that  city. 

Before  separation  Mr.  Wraskoy  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  organizers 
of  the  banquet,  Mr.  Erohne,  of  Germany,  Mr.  Beruabo-Silorata,  of 
Italy,  and  Mr.  Bournat,  of  France. 

THE  WINTER  PALACE  BANQUET. 

In  the  Winter  Palace  on  the  22d  day  of  June  there  was  a  grand  din- 
Tier  for  the  members  of  the  International  Prison  Congress,  in  Nich- 
olas Hall.  l*rince  and  Princess  d'Oldenburg  presided,  representing  in 
fact  the  Emperor  at  this  as  in  other  banquets,  and  at  the  sessions  of  the 
•congress.  This  baiHiuet  and  that  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in  the  Law 
School  and  the  excursion  to  Moscow  were  really  courtesies  extended  by 
the  Russian  Government  to  their  foreign  guests.  If  the  reader  would 
know  more  regarding  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  great 
Winter  Palace  where  the  banquet  was  held,  he  will  find  an  illustrated 
description  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  July,  1889.  The  following  card 
printed  on  large  white  paper  was  received  by  each  member: 

By  order  of  his  mnjenty  tbo  Emperor^  the  grand  marshal  of  tfie  court  has  the 

honor  to  iuforiu  Mr. that  ho  is  invited  to  the  dinner  at  the  Winter 

Palace,  Sunday  June  10  (22),  at  6  o'clock. 

Blark  coat,  white  cravat,  docorationH. 

Eut^r  at  the  ambausadorH  stairway  on  the  Neva  side. 

St.  Petersburg,  June,  l8iM>. 

The  menu  and  music  cards  were  headed  by  the  Bnssian  arms  in  gilt 
relief.  There  were  two  bands  which  played  alternately  during  the  ban- 
quet; one  was  the  band  of  the  eighty-fifth  and  the  other  of  the  eighty- 
sixth  regiment.    The  repertory  was  as  follows : 

The  EighUj'fifih  Ihgiment. 

1.  Potpourri  de  I'opera  Roni^oet  Julielt^s  Gounod. 

2.  FautaiHie  de  Popera  La  vie  pour  le  Tzar,  Glinka. 
X  Potpourri  du  ballet  La  Fille  des  Neiges,  Minkns. 

4.  Air  do  I'opera  Le  Troubadour,  Verdi, 

5.  La  Retraite,  Kitzer. 
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The  Eighty- Hxih  Begiment. 

1.  Onvro  do  Topera  YelvA,  R^issiger. 

2.  Le  D^ir,  Romance,  Bach. 

3.  Dolores  Valse,  Waldteufol. 

4.  Le  R^ve  Ddlicieax,  Gavotte.  Sabattelli. 

5.  Potponrriy  M^tamorpLosee  Masicales,  Schreiner. 

The  toasts  were  as  follows : 

1.  To  the  sovereigus  aud  chiefs  of  the  states  represented  in  the  Prison  Congreafi  of 
8t.  Petersbarg. 

2.  To  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  to  the  imperial  family. 

3.  To  his  highness  the  honorary  president  of  the  congress  and  to  her  imperial  high- 
ness Princess  Eugenia  d'Oldenbnrg. 

4.  To  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  delegates,  and  members  of  the  congress. 

The  Austrian  ambassador  sat  at  the  right  of  Princess  d'Oldenburg, 
and  the  Countess  Bertiandos  at  the  left  of  Prince  d'Oldenburg.  The 
minister  of  the  interior  sat  opposite  the  prince,  and  Mr.  Galkine- 
Wraskoy  opposite  the  princess.  Near  them  were  the  ambassadors  of 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Spain,  Bavaria,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Japan, 
Belginm,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  Servia,  Greece,  and  charges 
d'afi'aires  of  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  minister  of  public 
instruction,  the  minister  of  finance,  the  minister  of  ways  and  commu- 
nications, and  the  procurer-general  of  the  Holy  Synod  were  also  pres- 
ent as  well  as  members  of  the  council  of  the  empire,  senators,  and  gen- 
erals. The  i)laying  of  the  two  military  orchestras  was  remarkable  in 
its  superior  and  brilliant  execution.  Prince  d'Oldenburg,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  presented  the  toast  to  the  sovereigns  and  chiefs  of  the 
states  represented  in  the  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Beltrani- 
Scalia  presented  the  toast  to  the  Emperor  and  the  imperial  family.  Mr. 
Herbette  presented  the  toast  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  d'Oldenburg, 
and  the  prince  gave  the  toast  to  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  dele- 
gates, and  members  of  the  congress. 

There  were  probably  400  to  500  present.  Many  of  the  European 
delegates  and  distinguished  Russians  wore  brilliant  military  and  civil 
decorations,  some  bearing  a  single  decoration  of  gold  and  diamonds^ 
while  others  had  a  number  about  the  neck  and  across  the  breast  While 
such  things  did  not  incite  the  envy  of  one  who  has  the  simpler  and 
better  ways  of  republicanism,  they  are  mentioned  here,  as  wearing  them 
was  an  honor  paid  by  <listinguished  foreigners  to  the  members  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress.  The  vast  Nicholas  Hall,  where  the  ban- 
quet was  held,  the  great  and  brilliant  St.  George's  Hall,  the  renowned 
Ambassador's  Stairway,  the  decorations  of  the  palace,  the  paintings  and 
statuary  in  this  and  the  adjoining  hermitage,  the  army  of  well-trained 
and  gilded  attendants  in  livery,  the  glitter  of  untold  diamonds,  pearls, 
and  rare  gems  on  the  persons  of  princesses  and  countesses,  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  are  all  necessary  belongings  to  royalty,  but  not  to  our 
simple  republican  ways  in  the  land  of  the  people.  But  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  the  members  to  know  that  the  very  best  that  Russia  had  iu  dia- 
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tin^iiiHluMl  <;oiitIeiDeii  and  ladies,  representatives  of  the  court,  the 
universities,  tiie  army,  the  navy,  and  civil  life  were  brought  out  with- 
out limit  to  <io  honor  to  the  Prison  Congress  and  to  show  the  interest 
Russia  had  in  the  work  l>eguu  by  Howard  in  that  land  many  years 
ago. 

A  RIVER   BXCraSION. 

The  committee  of  the  exposition  extended  to  the  foreign  delegates  a 
charming  entertiiinment  on  the  evening  of  June  22.  They  set  out  at 
9:t)0  o'clociv  from  the  admiralty  dock  ui>ou  two  steamboats  of  the  river 
service.  There  was  a  military  orchestra  on  each  steamer.  The  night 
was  one  of  those  beautiful  twilight  nights  of  the  northern  latitude. 
The  boats  ])assed  up  the  Nova  and  then  descended  to  the  Felician  res- 
taurant, where  supper  had  been  prepared.  In  the  first  story  of  the  res- 
taurant there  was  found  a  choir  of  Bohemian  men  and  women,  who 
before  the  supper  gave  some  of  their  original  songs.  At  the  close  of 
the  supper  some  toasts  were  presented.  Afr.  Komorsky,  the  commis- 
sary general  of  the  exposition,  toasted  the  health  of  the  foreign  guests. 
Mr.  Herbette  and  Mr.  Rada  successively  expressed  in  warm  terms  the 
appreciation  of  the  foreign  delegates  for  their  reception  and  for  the 
service  which  the  exposition  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  prison  science. 

Dr.  Guillaume,  addressing  himself  to  Count  Sollohnb,  commissary  of 
the  exposition,  recalled  the  memory  of  his  father.  Count  Vladimir,  one 
of  the  first  promoters  of  the  work  of  the  International  Prison  Congress 
when  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Wines,  of  America. 

Count  Sollohub  presented  a  toast  to  the  families  of  the  delegates 
present  and  spoke  upon  the  importance  of  the  international  reunions 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  presented  a  toast  to  all  the  dele- 
gates. After  some  words  by  Mr.  Salomon  the  Bohemian  choir  re- 
entered the  hall,  and  the  festival  was  prolonged  far  into  the  night  by 
music  and  social  conversation. 

FINAL  ST.   PKTERSBURG  BANQUET  AND  FELICITATION. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  June  24,  in  the  grand  hall  of  Landed 
Credir,  a  banquet  was  tendered  by  the  commission  of  organization  of 
the  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress.  This  reunion  brilliantly 
closed  the  series  of  festivals  given  in  8t.  Petersburg  in  honor  of  the 
congress.  The  l)an([uet  was  presided  over  by  Prince  d'Oldenburg, 
who  had  upon  his  left  his  excellency  Mr.  Galkiue-Wraskoy.  In  fi*ont  of 
the  prince  was  tlie  minister  of  the  interior,  on  whose  right  was  Mr. 
Beltrani-Scalia,  and  on  his  left  Mr.  Herbette.  The  ambassadors  of 
Fran(;e,  Italy,  and  Turkey  were  also  present.  Most  of  the  ministers 
accredited  to  the  imperial  court  and  ciiar^^es  d' affaires  of  foreign  pow- 
ers assisted  at  the  l)an([uet.  Many  prominent  Russians  honored  the 
festival  by  their  presence,  and  an  orchestra  played  during  the  repast 

Prince  d'Oldenburg  presented  a  toast  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  and 
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the  Empress.  Mr.  Wraskoy  tendered  a  toast  to  the  sovereigns  and 
chiefs  of  states  represented  in  the  congress,  and  then  to  the  honorary 
president  of  the  congress  and  to  Princess  d'Oldenburg.  After  this 
Mr.  Galkine- Wraskoy  toasted  the  delegates  and  members  of  the  con- 
gress.   He  said : 

I  do  Dot  intend  to  make  a  speech.  I  will  not  recall  our  completed  work  nor  oar 
session  which  has  jost  closed.  But  if  there  is  a  last  memory  to  call  up,  it  is  of  these 
cordial  relations  which  have  not  ceas<td  to  exist  amonj^  us,  and  which  continno,  I  am 
convinced,  to  this  reunion.  I  drink  to  those  good  relations  and  to  the  health  of  you 
all,  my  cherished  colleagues,  delegates,  and  members  of  the  International  Prison 
Conf^ress. 

Immediately  after  this  Mr.  Wraskoy  toasted  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, saying  that  by  his  aid,  so  powerful,  he  has  greatly  assisted  the 
commission  of  organization  in  filling  its  task  in  a  manner  which  had 
merited  general  approbation. 

nis  excellency  Mr.  Dournovo,  minister  of  the  interior,  tendered  a 
toast  to  the  delegates,  and  recalled  the  words  he  had  said  on  their 
arrival  in  St  Petersburg,  and  wished  them  a  happy  return  to  their 
respective  countries.  These  different  toasts  were  received  with  gen- 
eral applause. 

Mr.  Herbette,  chairman  of  the  French  delegation,  spoke  in  warm 
terms  of  the  appreciation  by  the  foreign  delegates  of  the  welcome  they 
had  received.  He  tendered  a  toast  to  the  organizers  of  the  congress 
and  the  exposition,  to  Mr.  Galkine- Wraskoy  and  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  lie  desired  also  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  honorary 
president  of  the  congress,  and  in  the  name  of  the  foreign  members  he 
was  happy  to  be  able  to  present  a  toast  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor. 
Mr.  Uerbette  was  greatly  applauded.  Mr.  Herbette  then,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  delegation,  presented  to  Mr.  Wraskoy  a  bronze  medal 
specially  struck  ofi'  in  commemoration  of  the  congress. 

IMr.  Wraskoy  responded,  thanking  Mr.  Herl>ette,  and  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  on  the  commission  of  organization 
by  the  attendance  at  the  banquet  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
other  chiefs  of  foreign  missions,  and  added  that  he  was  happy  to  have 
the  honor  to  offer  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  ambassadors  and  other 
foreign  representatives. 

His  excellency,  Count  de  Wolkenstein-Trostburg,  the  dean  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  responded,  speaking  in  most  sympathetic  terms  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  congress  by  Mr.  Wraskoy.  Some  other  toasts 
were  presented,  when  Mr.  Wraskoy  said  that  it  was  due  that  he  should 
render  homage  to  the  highly  esteemed  secretary  of  tliecongress,  Dr.  Guil- 
laume.  Dr.  Guillaume  returned  cordially  his  thanks  for  the  flattering 
distinction  given  him,  for  which,  as  a  tribute  to  his  country,  he  was 
proud ;  tihat  in  the  study  of  these  international  questions  he  only  desired 
the  modest  role  of  worker.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  he  ha<l  enjoyed 
the  rare  honor  of  being  secretary-general  of  the  Prison  Congress  for 
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more  thau  20  yearSi  and  had  labored  uuder  the  orders  of  such  chiefs  as 
Mr.  Almquist,  Mr.  Beltrani-Scalia,  and  Mr.  Oalkine- Wraskoy.  He  had 
witnessed  the  inaagaration  of  the  congress  and  its  development.  The 
congress  has  now  attained  the  maturity  of  manhood  and  extends  to  the 
Governments  the  guaranty  that  the  end  it  pursues  is  the  protection  of 
society.  If  the  duties  of  secretary  have  been  well  discharged,  the 
credit  is  also  due  to  his  competent  assistants. 

In  conclusion,  the  secretary-general  recalled  the  interest  which  the 
ladies  had  exhibited  in  the  preparatory  works,  presenting  able  reports 
and  assisting  in  the  sessions  of  the  congress.  He  offered  a  toast  to 
the  health  of  these  ladies,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  his  attention 
to  Prince  d'Oldenburg,  the  honorary  president,  to  express  the  senti- 
ments relative,  especially  to  bis  august  wife,  Princess  d'Oldenbnrg. 

The  mayor  of  St.  Petersburg  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Id  parting  from  you  to-day  permit  me  to  express  again  my  gratefal  recognition  as 
I  did  on  your  arrival.  In  repeating  in  the  name  of  the  municipal  council  my  grati- 
tude to  all  who  have  takuu  part  in  tlic  labors  of  thecongress,  which  will  without 
doubt  bear  fruit,  I  must  thank  the  foreign  members  of  the  congress  who  hare  left  a 
delicate  souvenir  of  their  sojourn  in  St.  Petersburg  by  a  work  of  charity.  I  speak  of 
a  sum  of  money  which  was  sent  to  me  yesterday  by  some  representatives  of  our  for- 
eign guests  for  the  poor  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  with  profound  gratitude  that  I 
accept  this  sum,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  dispose  of  without  informing  you  in  what 
way  I  propose  to  employ  it.  As  in  all  great  cities,  St.  Petersburg  has  also  the  poor, 
who  are  dependent  on  ]Miblic  charity.  But  among  these  indigent  persons  are  those 
who  are  sick,  incapable  f>f  work,  who  are  iu  the  hospitals,  without  resources  to  sup- 
port their  families,  or  to  return  to  the  villages  or  country  which  they  left  to  seek  work 
in  the  capital.  Then  there  are  the  convalescents,  who  are  yet  too  feeble  to  return  to 
their  work. 

To  aid  these  unfortunates  .and  their  families,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  orphans 
loft  without  resources  by  their  parents,  who  have  died  in  the  hospitals,  there  exist 
in  St.  Petersburg  five  city  hospitals  and  some  bcuevoleut  societies.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  societii^,  that  of  the  hospital  of  d'Oboukhow,  has  the  honor  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  Her  Majesty  the  Euipress,  and  to  possess  already  a  capital  of  nearly 
half  a  million  of  francs.  The  youngest  of  those  societies,  organized  only  a  few 
months  ago,  and  naturally  the  poorest,  is  the  society  founded  to  assist  sick  women 
taken  care  of  at  the  special  hospital  of  Kalinkine. 

If  you  say  that  in  this  hospital  are  received  those  women  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  lend  the  kind  of  life  that  is  led  iu  Paris  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Lazare;  in  Lyons  at 
the  ho:4pital  of  Autiqnaille;  in  Berlin  at  the  hospital  of  Charity;  at  AnvcTs  at  the 
hospital  of  St.  Elizabeth,  you  will  certainly  agree  that  of  all  the  poor  of  St.  Peters- 
burg the  most  worthy  of  compassion  are  those  who  ask  not  only  material  but  also 
moral  aid,  the  women  and  children  cared  for  in  the  hospital  of  Kalinkine.  If  I  add 
that  the  benevolent  society  of  this  hospital,  newly  organized,  has  had  the  honor  to 
be  graciously  admitted  to  the  high  protection  of  Her  Imperial  Highness  Princess 
Eugenia  d'Oldenbnrg,  the  wife  of  our  honorary  president,  you  will  comprehend, 
gentlemen,  why  I  conceived  the  idea  of  transmitting  to  that  society  the  sum  of  money 
intrustcu  to  mo. 

This  money,  converted  to  public  funds,  will  be  set  apart  as  a  special  gift  "  from  the 
foreign  members  of  the  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress,''  at  the  headquarters 
of  this  society.  The  interest  alone  will  be  annually  expended  to  aid  the  most  un- 
fortunate. I  dare  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  approve  of  this  disposition  1  have 
thought  to  give  to  your  offering.    In  presenting  to  you  again^  gentlemen,  the  »c- 
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knowlMlgments  of  the  municipal  caonoil  permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  you 
-will  convey  from  St.  Petershurg  as  agreeahle  a  memory  of  yoar  sojourn  here  as  that 
you  have  left  us  of  yourselves.  Oentlemen,  I  do  not  say  adieu.  I  only  say,  ''An  re> 
voir," 

Finally,  with  the  concnrrence  of  the  honorary  president,  a  toast  wasi 
ofiered  by  Mr.  Wraskoy  to  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  exposi- 
tion and  to  the  secretaries  who  had  so  worthily  discharged  their  dif- 
ficult duties. 

Before  separation  all  those  present,  His  Highness  at  the  head,  affixed 
their  signatures  to  a  prepared  list  in  order  to  have  it  photographed 
and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  congress  as  a  souvenir. 

In  the  course  of  the  dinner  there  had  been  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers silver  medals  bearing  the  following  inscription:  ^^ Fourth  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress,  St.  Petersburg,  1890,"  and  on  the  reverse : 
'*  Friendly  souvenir  from  the  commission  of  organization."  The  name 
of  each  member  was  engraved  on  the  medal  presented  to  him. 

At  the  time  when  the  members  were  signing  the  list  spoken  of  Mr. 
Wraskoy  announced  that  Prince  d'Oldeuburg  had  the  happiness  to 
receive  from  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  a  telegram  in  the  following 
terms : 

The  Empress  and  myself  sincerely  thauk  the  congress  for  the  sentiments  expressed 

towards  ourselves.    I  hope  that  the  deliberations  of  the  congress  will  be  productive 

of  good  results  for  the  common  cause,  and  that  all  members  will  preserve  a  pleasant 

memory  of  their  sojourn  in  Russia. 

Alexander.    • 

The  reading  of  this  telegram  was  loudly  applauded.  The  band 
played  the  national  hymn,  and  the  audience,  moved  by  this  mark  of 
Imperial  good  will,  began  to  separate,  carrying  with  them  pleasing 
memories  of  courtesies  extended  and  of  acquaintances  renewed  and 
made,  and  a  high  appreciation  of  the  social  features  of  the  Fourth  Oon- 
gress. 

EXCURSION  TO  FINLAND. 

The  members  of  the  congress  were  informed  that  the  programme  of 
the  excursion  to  Finland  would  be  as  follows : 

Depart  from  St.  Petersburg  Tuesday,  June  24,  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  by 
steamboats  at  the  Neva  dock.  No.  13.  Arrive  at  Viborg,  June  25  at  7:30 
a.  m.;  visit  the  Falls  of  Imatra,  the  Saima  Lake,  and  from  there,  by 
steamboats,  to  Williamstraud.  Arriving  at  Helsingfors  June  26,  at  9 
a.  m.,  visit  the  central  prison  of  ScernaBS,  the  museums,  libraries,  etc. 
Those  persons  who  take  part  in  the  excursion  to  Moscow  could  leave 
Helsingfors  by  night  train  for  St.  Petersburg  to  take  the  express  train 
at  the  Nicholas  depot  Saturday,  June  28,  at  8  a.  m.  In  conformity  to 
this  programme  the  members  of  the  congress  left  St.  Petersburg  Tues- 
day, June  24,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  that  hour  the  light  being 
almost  that  of  daytime.  Two  steamboats  were  necessary  to  carry  the 
members.  The  decks  were  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  natiouar^^^c^^- 
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wMitod.  As  the  trim-built,  well-proportioued  steamers  )ias:»ed  down  the 
Neva  out  into  tlie  \vi<ler  bay  ami  ]><ist  the  Croustadt  and  the  old  high 
and  the  new  hiw  fortitieations,  \iinch  frowned  on  foes  and  smiled  on 
friends,  the  ^reat  ^nns  biMmied  a  salute  to  those  wlios^e  mission  was  not 
war  but  peace,  pxid  will,  eharity,  and  kindness  to  friend  and  foe,  to  the 
lK*st  of  earth,  and  to  those  whose  worst  enemies  are  themselves.  Ix)ng 
intotlie  ni;;ht  llie  members  were  on  deek  in  friendly  converse,  in  which 
the  Freneii,  German,  Hnssian,  and  the  English  language  could  be  heard. 
The  Society  of  Tourists  of  Finland  prosenteil  to  each  a  Guide  to  Fin- 
land, illustrated  by  photographs,  containing  a  fine  colored  map.  Ou 
the  lirst  page  was  printed  the  words,  **  IToraage  of  the  Society  of  Tour- 
ists of  Finland  to  the  Members  of  the  ]*rison  Congress  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  St.  Teti^rsburg,  for  tluMr  Excursion  to  Finland.'' 

This  little  w(»rk  was  by  Auguste  Kamsay,  PH.  D.,  and  treated  of  the 
(rrand  Duciiy  of  Finland,  and  marked  out  several  routes  as  follows: 

1.  From  St.  Petersburg  to  Ilelsingfors. 

2.  Ilelsingfors. 

*^,  From  Stockholm  to  Ilelsingfors. 

4.  Viborg,  Imatra,  Williamstraud. 

5.  WilliamstraiKl,  Nyslatt,  and  Punkaharju. 

While  the  two  ro\  Jil  st«»amers  are  pushing  their  way  northwanl  over 
the  quiet  sea  and  through  the  twilight  night,  it  may  be  opportune  to 
say  a  few  words  of  the  interesting  country  most  of  the  members  are  vis- 
iting for  the  lirst  time. 

Finland  is  situated  between  the  sixtieth  and  seventieth  degrees  of 
north  latitude  ami  the  twentieth  and  thirty-second  degrees  of  longitude 
east  of  Greenwi<'h.  It  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  France ;  but  ouly 
a  small  part  of  this  lainl  can  be  cultivated.  The  lakes  occupy  1:*,  the 
marslu'S  LM),  and  tiie  forests  ami  rocks  (»0  per  cent.  Compared  with 
other  countries  (»f  the  same  latitude,  the  climate  is  mild.  January  is  the 
cohlest  month,  and  sometimes  the  thermcuneter  is3(P  below  zero.  The 
clear  summer  nights  make  a  deep  im])ression  ou  strangers.  In  Lap- 
land, at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  sun  does  not  descend  be- 
low the  horizon.  Kveii  in  tlio  soutli  of  Finland  at  this  time  of  the  3'ear 
there  is  no  ni;:ht.  Iictween  the  S(*tting  and  rising  of  the  sun,  that 
is,  in  .Inly,  b.-t  ween  *.♦  p.  n).  and  ^  a.  m.,  there  reigns  a  clear  twilight,  a 
light  witlnMir  sha<le  and  with  a  strange  etlect.  The  population  is 
li,;>oo,()00.  The  langua«;«'  is  Swede  atnl  Finn.  The  Swedes  are  about 
n  p<'r  cent,  and  tin-  Kinns  :ibout  85  per  cent. of  the  population.  About 
o,(H)0  have  the  lius>ian  for  ihi'ir  maternal  language.  Tiie  religi(m  is 
Lutheran.  There  are  nearly  n,.")()0  nuMubers  of  the  Greek  and  about 
L\:;noof  the.  ('.atlu»lie(Miurch. 

Finland  is  an  indepnident  government  attached  to  Kussia.  It  ha^ 
its  own  legislature,  making  its  own  laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor.  At  the  time  of  the  <'X<*ursion,  Finland  had  its  own  monetary, 
military,  and  ])osral  system.    Since  then  the  jmstal  system  has  been  in- 
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errporated  with  that  of  liussia,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  people  of 
Finland.  The  present  order  of  things  has  existed  since  Alexander  I 
occapied  the  country.  He  then  confirmed  their  constitution  and  religion. 
The  following  is  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  at  the  opening  of  the 
Diet,  March  15  (27),  1809,  which  forms  the  Magna  Gharta  of  that  people : 

Providence  having  placed  ub  in  possession  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  we  have 
desired  by  the  present  act  to  oonfirni  and  ratify  the  religion  and  fundamental  laws 
of  the  land  as  well  as  the  privileges  and  rights  which  each  class  in  the  said  Grand 
Dnchy,  in  particular,  and  all  the  inhabitants  in  general,  be  their  position  high  or 
low,  have  hitherto  enjoyed  according  to  the  constitution.  We  promise  to  maintain 
allthcrie  benefits  and  laws  firm  and  unshaken  in  their  full  force. 

Under  this  compact  the  Emperor  received  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland  and  the  homage  of  the  estates  which  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  new  sovereign ;  and  the  herald  announced, ''Long  live  Alexander 
I,  Emperor  of  all  Russia  and  Grand  Duke  of  Finland."  At  the  conclu- 
sion the  Emperor  addressed  the  estates  in  the  French  language,  re- 
affirming the  compact  made  and  calling  it  an  act  of  union.  The  first 
material  encroachment  on  this  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  people  have  feared  that  this  was  a  prelude  for  Russian- 
izing Finland  entirely.  The  later  addresses  of  Alexander  II  to  the 
Diet  fully  confirmed  the  acts  of  his  predecessor. 

The  people  of  Finland  are  intelligent,  hardy,  and  comparatively  poor, 
with  a  great  love  of  liberty,  which  they  have  long  enjoyed  to  a  great 
extent  and  to  which  they  tenaciously  cling.  In  this  love  of  liberty  and 
independence  they  very  naturally  have  the  sympathy  of  Americans, 
who  can  not  but  hope  that  their  Institutions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
may  be  maintained.  The  materials  at  hand  and  the  memory  of  that 
visit  would  furnish  sufficient  data  for  a  volume  on  the  history,  man* 
ners,  customs,  and  political  situsition  of  that  interesting  people,  and  the 
subject  is  reluctantly  discoutiuued. 

The  excursionists  arrived  at  Viborg  at  7:30  a.  m.  The  first  object 
which  arrested  attention  was  the  large  and  ancient  castle  of  Yiborg, 
a  very  interesting  historical  monument  which  sustained  many  sieges 
centuries  ago.  At  Viborg  the  interior  canal  connects  with  the  chain  of 
lakes.  The  travelers  disembarked  from  the  steamers  Abo  and  Onlu  and 
went  immediately  to  the  Garden  of  St.  Anne,  where  an  excellent  break- 
fast was  in  waiting.  The  band  of  the  Eighth  battalion  played  national 
airs  and  Mr.  Braunbehreus  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  delegates  for 
their  cordial  reception  by  the  people  of  Finland.  Mr.  Herbette  joined  in 
this  expression  of  gratitude,  and  presented  a  toast  to  General  Grip- 
penberg,  commander  of  the  garrison,  and  to  the  representatives  of  the 
civil  authorities.  General  Grippenberg  responded,  expressing  his  pleas- 
ure in  meeting  the  members  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  in 
Finland. 

The  day  was  rainy,  which  interfered  with  observations  in  this  inter- 
esting locality.  Two  other  steamers  were  here  taken  which  traverse 
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the  ^raiul  and  interesting  canal  of  Saima,  a  canal  which  doed  honor  to 
tho  people  of  Finland  and  to  the  engineers  who  planned  and  e-onstracted 
it.  Twelve  years  were  occnpied  in  buihling  it  and  it  was  completed  iu 
1850.  Prison  laltor  was  considerably  used  in  the  work.  There  were 
numerous  locks  which  interested  the  excursionists.  The  canal  where 
narrow  was  constructed  with  s:one  on  the  sides,  but  often  was  wide, 
opening  into  small  or  large  lakes,  nearly  all  of  which  had  low  shores 
and  wei*e  often  marsh  v.  The  scenery  was  monotonous  as  in  Northern 
Russia  and  in  extreme  Northern  Germany. 

The  forests  an"!  composed  almost  exclusively  of  white  birch  and 
pine,  both  kinds  being  small.  Large  trees  were  seldom  seen.  At  Rit- 
tigiirvi  the  steamers  were  left  and  carriages  takeu  for  a  ride  of  several 
hours  to  the  falls  or  rapids  of  Imatra,  tije  most  interesting  object  to  see 
on  this  inland  exeuision.  The  rapids  are  formed  by  the  river  Vuoxen, 
the  ontlet  (»f  the  vast  system  of  the  inland  lakes  of  Finland,  a  jkiw- 
erful  river  whieh  has  worn  its  way  through  rocky  hills  forming  tbese 
ra]>ids  and  then  passes  into  lake  Ladoga.  The  descent  in  about  ODe- 
fourth  of  a  mile  is  about  CO  feet.  The  huge  rocks  project  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  great  Hood  and  high  and  rough  rocks  line  the  shores.  Tbe 
rapids  are  apparently  abont  200  feet  wide  at  the  point  where  generally 
visited  by  tourists  near  the  great  hotel  for  excursionists.  The  im- 
pression on  the  spectator  as  he  stands  by  this  great  mass  of  water 
moving  down  its  rocky  bed  with  its  thundering  echoes  is  in  many  re- 
spects greater  than  at  Niagara.  As  an  exhibition  of  power  the  rnsh 
and  downward  sweep  of  this  immense  mass  of  water  broken  into  irreg- 
ular currents  and  now  and  then  into  white  foam,  is  most  impressive 
and  astonishing.  The  travelers  for  a  long  time  stood  by  the  banks  or 
wandered  up  and  down  on  the  rocky  shore,  deeply  gratified  by  the 
view  of  the  wonderful  falls  of  Imatra.  An  excellent  repast  was  in 
readiness  in  the  large  hotel.  Lieutenant-General  Alftaii,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  Finland,  extended  a  welcome  to  the  delegates 
and  especially  to  the  hnlies  and  expressed  the  hope  that  all  would 
take  with  them  the  most  pleasant  memory  of  their  visit  to  the  falls  of 
Imatra.  Mr.  Stoianovsky ,  member  of  tho  council  of  the  Empire,  added 
some  pleasing  words  addressed  to  the  guests  of  Finland,  whom  they 
were  so  well  i)leased  to  meet.  Mv.  llerbette,  in  behalf  of  the  delegates, 
extended  most  cordial  thanks  ibr  the  very  friendly  reception  and  e:»- 
pecially  exi»ressed  his  gratitude  to  Senators Michelin  and  Montgomer}', 
who  had  been  our  voluntary  and  amiable  guides  to  that  country. 

Count  Sollohiib  and  Mr.  Foinitsky  also  made  some  remarks.  After 
these  j)roeeedings  the  members  reentere<l  the  carriages,  which  took 
them  to  the  steamers  on  lake  Saima.  It  was  then  about  sunset  and  it 
was  evening  soon  alter  the  steamers  were  underway.  The  rain  had 
ceased  and  the  travelers  remained  on  deck  long  into  the  nighty  as  they 
sailed  ou  through  this  large  lake  sprinkled  with  many  islands  covered 
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with  trees,  with  the  main  shores  bordered  with  pine  and  white  birch. 
Never  before  probably  had  this  northern  laud  been  so  invaded  by  such 
an  inteiiiatioiial  company  that  came  with  no  war  nor  battle  sonnd. 
There  was  not  only  cordial  conversation  between  different  nationalities 
and  languages,  but  there  were  recitations  and  songs  in  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  and  Swedish,  rendered  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  professionals  on  the  stage.  Madame  Brunot,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  la- 
dies present,  recited  the  following,  which  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded : 

To  RusHia,  one  day,  God  saidi  in  His  kindness, 

"  Which  of  my  favors  excites  thy  pride  f 

Is  it  thy  laud  which  envelops  the  earth, 

Which,  not  content  with  lakes,  holds  an  entire  sea, 

Which  the  stars  always  see  under  them 

When  thy  world  rolls  on  in  the  infinite  heavens  f 

Is  it  thy  St.  Petersburg  T    Thy  ancient  Moscow  T 

Thy  mines  of  Oural,  or  thy  walls  of  Bakouf 

Thy  wheat  of  Odessa,  which  tills  the  granaries  of  the  world  T 

Thy  roads  of  Annenkow  tracing  the  maps? 

Is  it  thy  great  army,  at  heart>  so  generous, 

And  which  inspires  happiness  and  joy  in  its  friends, 

.To  its  enemies  the  fear  of  its  eagle, 

The  strongest  respect  and  the  confidence  of  the  feeble  T 

Is  it  thy  grand  life  and  thy  brilliant  court ; 

Thy  palaces,  thy  nobility  ?    And  to  see  each  day 

The  Escurial  deserted  and  Versailles  solitary, 

When,  with  it«  thousaud  lights,  Peterhof  is  brilliant?" 

At  the  words  Russia  was  thrilled, 

Moving  the  earth  with  a  long  rumbling, 

And  from  the  seas  of  Japan  to  the  lakes  of  Finland 

This  cry  went  up  to  God  in  response, 

**  I  am  proud  to  see  my  scepter  carried 

By  honor,  virtue,  strength,  and  kindness.-' 

At  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  steamer  arrived  at  Williamstrand. 
The  cars  were  waiting,  and  by  9:30  a.  m.  Helsiugfors,  the  capital  of 
Finland,  was  reached.  At  11  a.  in.  two  steamers  took  the  delegates  to 
the  central  prison,  Soernaes,  which  was  visited  throughout.  This  prison 
is  one  of  the  new  ones  constructed  under  Kussian  authority,  and  in  its 
plan  and  purposes  is  typical  of  modern  Kussian  construction.  Though 
smaller,  it  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  great  prison  in  St.  Peters- 
burg known  as  the  New  or  Viborg  prison.  This  receives  prisoners  con- 
demned to  hard  labor  for  the  term  of  1  mouth  to  5  years.  At  that  time 
there  were  305  male  prisoners.  The  maximum  number  for  the  full 
capacity  would  be  440.  There  were  45  employes.  The  prison  was  in- 
augurated in  1881.  It  is  organized  after  the  progressive  system  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Groteufelt,  an  authority  well  known  among  prison 
specialists.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  coming  January,  in  accordance 
with  the  code  of  Finland,  conditional  liberations  will  be  in  part  adopted. 
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The  prison  reflects  gtest  honor  not  only  on  Frnland,  bat  on  Eossia  as 
well,  a«  it  is  a  part  of  the  Russian  advance  movement  in  prison  reform. 
This  prison  was  finished  in  1881,  at  a  cost  of  about  $434,116.  The  cells 
are  large  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  corridors  are  roomy 
and  light,  and  iui  air  of  cleanliness  and  pnrity  prevailed.  All  the  ap- 
pointments for  washing,  bathing,  and  cooking  seemed  to  be  on  the  most 
approved  plans. 

The  ground  plan  and  sectional  views  of  the  prison  are  given  on 
page  242. 

After  visiting  the  prison  the  members  were  conveyed  in  carriages 
to  the  Toeloe  park,  where  an  excellent  repast  was  waiting.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Triibner  and  Mr.  Wraskoy  a  collection  was  taken 
for  the  committee  of  patronage  of  discharged  prisoners.  Madame 
Brunot  and  Countess  Chorinski  amiably  took  it  upon  themselves  to  make 
the  collection,  wiiich  realized  about  $180,  which  was  divided  equally 
between  two  committees  of  patronage,  one  directed  by  the  Baroness 
WrMe  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Triibner.  The  Countess  Chorinski  and 
Madam  Bruuot  were  toasted.  Dr.  Guillaume  also  toasted  Dr.  Groten- 
felt,  who  assisted  at  the  banquet  notwithstanding  the  condition  of  his 
health. 

The  members  of  the  congress  had  been  invited  to  a  dinner  to  be  given 
by  the  city  government  of  Helsingfors. 

The  elegant  invitation  cards,  printed  in  French,  with  the  city  coat  of 
arms,  read  as  follows : 

The  city  of  Helsingfors  has  the  honor  to  invite  Mr. to  a  dinner  ten- 
dered to  the  uiemhers  of  tb«^  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress  at  HelsiDgfors,  st 
the  hotel  of  the  Society,  on  Thnrsda3%  Jnue  26,  IHOO,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  eTening. 

Present  this  card  at  the  entrance  S.  V.  P. 

The  toasts  wore — 

1.  To  his  majesty  the  Emperor  and  Grand  Duke.  2.  To  the  sovereigns  and  chiefs 
of  state  of  foreign  nations  represented  here.  3.  To  the  members  of  the  prison  con- 
gress. 

The  repertory  of  the  band  was  composed  of  10  pieces.  The  dinner 
was  in  the  grand  ball  of  the  hotel  *'  Society."  It  was  ornamented  with 
much  taste  and  brilliantly  li^^hted.  There  were  about  350  persons  pres- 
ent. In  the  absi*nee  of  the  governor  general,  his  assistant,  Baron  and 
General  Forselles  presided.  On  his  right  was  the  president  of  the  con- 
gress, his  excellency  Mr.  Wraskoy,  and  on  his  left  was  his  excellency  Mr. 
Stoianovsky,  member  of  the  council  of  the  empire  and  president  of  the 
Society  of  J  urisprudence  of  St.  Petersburg.  There  were  present  a  great 
number  of  the  senators  of  Finland  and  other  high  dignitaries.  Gen- 
eral Forselles  toasted  the  Emperor,  and  the  toast  was  received  with  great 
apx)Iau3e,  and  the  orchestra  played  the  national  hymn.  Mr.  Kaneberg 
toasted  the  sovereigns  and  chiefs  of  the  states  represented.  Senator 
Michelin  welcomed  the  members  of  the  congress  and  spoke  of  the  happy 
coincidence  of  their  arrival  on  the  day  when  the  new  code  of  Finland 
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came  iuto  operation.  This  new  code,  he  said,  was  formed  on  tne  raost 
recent  theories  in  prison  science  and  witnessed  the  progress  of  this 
branch  of  science  in  Finland.  Finland,  he  continued,  was  doubly  happy 
to  meet  in  Helsingfors  so  many  illustrious  representatives  of  prison 
science.  The  senator  completed  his  discourse  by  toasting  in  the  warm* 
est  terms  the  delegates  and  members  of  the  congress.  This  toast  was 
received  with  most  lively  applause. 

Mr.  Wraskoy  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  welcome  received  and 
for  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  city  of  Helsingfors.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  did  not  know  how  to  express  his  pleasure  as  a  Russian  in  see- 
ing the  cities  rival  each  other  in  extending  welcome  to  their  foreign 
guests.  It  was  so  lately  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  yesterday  the  same 
in  Viborg,  and  at  Imatra,  and  to-day  it  is  so  in  Helsingfors.  Tomor- 
row  it  will  doubtless  be  the  same  in  Moscow.  In  conclusion,  he  toasted 
the  city  of  Helsingfors. 

Don  Juan  de  la  Rada  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  welcome  and 
hospitality  of  which  the  members  have  been  the  object  since  they  en- 
tered Russia,  and  in  moving  words  tendered  a  toast  to  his  majesty  the 
Emi^eror  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Leitmaier,  in  an  address  in  German,  expressed  his  admiration 
for  the  beautiful  spectacles  of  nature  which  he  had  witnessed  since  his 
entrance  into  Finland,  mentioning  some  of  the  pictures  most  pleasing 
to  him,  and  concluded  by  a  toast  to  the  governor  general,  to  the  city 
of  Helsingfors,  to  her  representatives,  and  to  the  chief  placed  at  their 
bead,  Mr.  Runeberg,  son  of  the  great  poet  of  Finland.  Mr.  Giacone,  in 
the  name  of  the  press,  toasted  the  Prison  Congress,  and  Mr.  Foinitsky 
toasted  Dr.  Guillaume,  the  secretary  general. 

Dr.  Guillaume  responded  to  the  toast  in  his  honor.  He  spoke  of  the 
development  which  educational  prison  regime  had  undergone,  which 
was  cellular  at  first,  then  Auburn,  and  finally  i>rogressive,  commenc- 
ing by  isolation  and  ending  by  work  in  common  and  liberation.  The 
education  of  the  people  is  made  in  the  same  manner.  Each  native  is  at 
fii-st  isolated,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  go  out  of  this  cellular  stage 
to  a  life  in  common,  where  they  can  unite  their  eilbrts  in  preparing 
humanity  for  greater  happiness  and  to  assure  universal  peace.  He 
compared  the  scenery  of  Finland  with  that  of  Switzerland,  and  con- 
cluded by  drinking  to  the  memory  of  the  great  poet  Runeberg. 

Mr.  Komarow,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  of  the  liussian  diplomatic 
corps,  spoke  of  his  pleasure  in  being  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  con- 
gress, where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  so  many  eminent  gentle- 
men. He  saw  in  their  modest  cooperation  the  symbol  of  the  role  which 
belongs  to  diplomacy  in  service  of  this  kind.  It  is  for  savants,  jurists, 
managers  of  special  duties,  to  be  originators  in  the  great  questions  of 
humanity.    It  is  for  diplomacy  to  sustain  them  as  much  as  possible. 
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Dr.  Ki^pMihach,  dmplain  of  the  penitentiary  of  Bale,  improvised  the 

following  versfH  iu  German: 

THF.  SWITZEK's  GRKETING  TO  FINLAND. 

Siiomi,  land  of  tlio  tlioiisand  seas, 

With  peaceful  plaiuM  ^irt  roand  with  forests, 

In  theo  at  once  niiiHt  mindly  disappear 

The  hist  trace  of  the  Switzer's  bomesickaess. 

The  wonderful  charm  of  the  country 

ThrillH  nie  with  the  ecstasy  of  home. 

And,  thon^h  the  huu  veils  hiniself, 

I  hail  thee,  northern  Swit>zerlaud ! 

1  jj^rcet  thee,  nohle  Finland, 

Thou,  heantiful  fair  northern  maid  ; 

1  salute  thee  with  sinccrest  feeling; 

May  (iod  preserve  thee  fnmi  all  harm. 

At  the  coiichisioi)  of  the  dinner  the  memberA  listened  to  a  concert  in 
the  park,  where  the  hulies  of  hijjhewt  rank  in  Finland  served  tea  to  the 
members. 

The  train  left  at  11  p.  ra.,  boaring  away  the  excursionists,  and  the  last 
sounds  they  heard  were  the  adieus  of  their  new  friends  and  the  music  of 
the  band  which  played  in  their  honor  that  most  beautiful  and  grand  pro- 
duction, the  Russian  national  hymn. 

EXCURSION   TO  MOSCOW. 

Th(^  preparations  for  this  excursion  were  ample  for  the  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  all.  A  printed  programnie  showing  what  was  to  be 
done  each  day,  including  the  return,  and  a  special  time-table  giving  the 
names  of  each  station  where  the  train  would  stop,  the  time  of  deten- 
tion, and  where  meals  would  be  had,  was  handed  to  each  member. 
The  train  was  a  special  one,  and  each  delegate  had  his  compartment 
awarded  him  for  going  and  returning.  Personal  attention  wa«  given 
in  this  to  insure  each  having  in  his  compartment  a  gentleman  with 
him  who  would  be  acceptable.  The  cars  were  large  and  the  apartments 
roomy,  with  comfortable  sleeping  arrangements.  For  this  long  ride  of 
500  miles  everything  was  well  planned  and  admirably  executed.  The 
road  runs  almost  in  an  air  line  and  is  known  as  the  Nicholas  road.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  Kmperor  was  asked  on  what  line  it  should  be  ran 
he  took  a  map  and  drew  a  straight  line  from  Moscow  to  St.  l^etersburg 
and  said,  "  On  that  line."  The  stations  at  which  the  train  was  to  stop 
were  Lubane,  AVischera,  ()kulowka,Onglowka,  Bologoe,  Spirowo,  Twer, 
Kline,  and  Moscow. 

The  train  left  tin*  Nicholas  depot  at  St.  Petersburg,  June  28,  at  8 
a.  m.,  and  arrived  in  Mos(;ow  at  10.4.'»  j).  m.,  where  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  Moscow  was  in  waiting  and  indicated  to  the  members  of 
the  congress  the  hotels  to  whiith  they  were  assigned  and  placed  carriages 
subject  to  their  order  during  their  sojourn  in  that  city.    From  the  depot 
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it  was  aboafc  half  au  hour's  ride  throagh  this  ancient  and  peculiarly 
oriental  city  to  the  several  hotels,  which  were  mostly  near  the  Kremlin 
and  outside  the  walls  of  the  old  city.  The  Hotel  Continental,  to  which 
many  were  assigned,  had  been  opened  only  about  one  year,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  hotels  of  western  Europe.  Lodging  and  meals  at  the  hotels 
were  free,  as  were  the  carriages,  the  ride  on  the  railroad,  and  all  the 
excursions. 

The  next  morning  being  Sunday  many  members  attended  the  Greek 
service  in  the  ditferent  cathedrals.  The  new  and  beautiful  cathedral, 
or  Church  of  the  Savior,  which  is  outside  the  Kremlin,  was  visited  by 
many,  who  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
building,  with  the  richness  of  the  interior,  and  with  the  Greek  service  so 
grand  and  impressive  with  many  voices  and  no  instrument.  At  1:30  p. 
m.  the  members  went  in  a  body  to  call  on  Prince  Vladimir  Galitsyne, 
the  governor  general  of  Moscow. 

The  programme  of  the  day  included  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  city  asylum  of  Koukavischnikow.  This  asylum  is 
under  the  control  of  the  city  of  Moscow  and  contained  110  young  prison- 
ers and  10  accused,  the  latter  being  in  a  separate  building.  The  pris- 
oners are  in  four  divisions.  The  first  comi)rises  those  who  have  com- 
mitted offenses  in  consequence  of  abandonment  by  their  parents  and 
those  who  are  dependent,  not  criminal,  by  such  abandonment.  The 
second  are  those  who  arc  mild  in  character,  ready  to  do  good  or  evil  ac- 
cording to  the  influence  exerted  on  them.  The  third  are  those  who  are 
corrupt  or  perverse,  but  obedient  under  fear  of  punishment.  The 
fourth  comprehends  those  whose  perversity  requires  special  supervision. 
The  prisoners  learn  diflferent  trades.  In  the  choice  of  occupation  the 
physician  is  consulted,  and  the  education,  cjipacity,  and  wishes  of  the 
children  are  considered.  They  have  had  also  classes  for  religious  edu- 
cation, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Designing,  singing,  and  mu- 
sic are  Jilso  taught.  The  children  who  go  out  from  the  Jisylum  receive 
assistance  in  money  for  their  equipment  and  tools.  The  asylum  pro- 
cures for  each  discharged  child  a  place  to  work,  supervises  it,  goes  to 
its  aid  if  unfortunate,  and,  if  its  conduct  is  good  for  three  years  after 
discharge,  it  n^ceives  further  aid  in  money. 

The  institution  was  established  in  1804.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
honorable  presi<lent  of  the  Society  for  the  Circulation  of  Usrful  Books, 
which  society,  by  her  reciuest,  founded  the  asylum.  Its  history  is  inter- 
esting and  would  be  given  here  did  space  permit.  Its  objects  .and 
general  plan  are  so  intelligent  and  its  success  so  manifest  that  the  cele- 
bration of  its  25th  year  seemed  highly  api)ropriate,  and  to  witness  that 
celebration  was  the  principal  object  of  the  excursion.  The  meuihers 
were  taken  in  carriages  from  their  hotels  to  the  asylum,  the  distance 
being  too  great  for  walking. 

The  front  of  the  building  was  gaily  decorated  with  flags.  The  mem- 
bers and  others  first  met  in  the  chapel  at  2  o'clock  where  a  Greek 
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H«*rvi(*e  \vu8  held,  coiniueuciiig  with  the  Te  Deum,  which  waA  celebrated 
by  hi.s  einineiicc  Mgr.  loaunicc,  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow.  Asaistiug 
in  the  Te  Deum  were  their  excellencies  Prince  Galitsyue,  governor-gen- 
eral, ai(l-(le-camp  of  General  Ko8tan<la,  and  chief  of  tbe  military  conscrip- 
tion ;  Mr.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  Kapoustine,  curator  of  the  University  of 
Dorjiat,  Prince  Obolensky  as  governor,  Mouraview,  prosecutor  to  the 
court  in  Moscow,  etc.,  other  notables  of  Moscow,  and  the  delegates  of 
the  Prison  Congress  present  At  the  ch)se  of  the  religious  services  Mgr. 
loaunice  addressed  the  audience  on  the  subject  of  establishments  for 
the  reformation  of  vicious  children,  in  a  Christian  point  of  view.  After 
the  Te  Deum,  prayers  were  said  for  their  imperial  majesties,  for  Mgr. 
the  Gran<l  Duke  Cesarevitch,  the  holy  synod  and  Mgr.  the  Metropolitan, 
and  also  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  Nicholas  Ronka- 
vischnikow,  the  lirst  director  of  the  asylum  which  bears  his  name.  The 
Metropolitan  having  left  the  asylum  the  rest  of  the  audience  went  to 
the  large  hall  for  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee.  The  hall  was  orna- 
mented with  Hags  and  escutcheons  of  all  nations  represented  in  the 
congress. 

Upon  the  i>latform  were  his  excellency  Galkine-Wraskoy,  who  pre- 
sided. Prince  Galitsyne,  General  Kostanda,  Mme.  Ronka  vischnikow 
and  Mr.  Roukavischnikow,  Aloxeiew,  mayor  of  the  city,  Mouraview 
and  Lavrow,  president  of  the  court  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Roukavischnikow,  the  present  superintendent,  welcomed  the  vis- 
itors and  expressed  his  high  gratification  at  their  attendance.  In  cele- 
bratingthe  25th  anniversary  of  this  institution  he  referred  to  its  past  and 
remarked  that  if  at  the  beginning  it<s  resources  were  meager,  to  day  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Empire.  If,  the  speaker  said,  such 
were  the  results,  the  honor  should  reflect  on  his  brother  Nicholas,  whose 
love  and  devotion  for  unfortunate  children  was  very  great.  The  honor 
also  belongs  to  the  municipal  council  of  Moscow,  which  has  al wajs  come 
to  their  aid  in  providing  necessary  resources.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed,  and  in  celebrating  this  anniversary  the  present  superintend- 
ent tinds  new  strength  to  continue  the  work  to  which  his  brother  was 
so  devoted. 

The  i)resi<lent  of  the  reunion,  Mr.  Wraskoy,  said  he  had  no  address 
to  make  and  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  others,  but  he  desired  to 
remind  them  of  the  school  of  Madam  Strekalow,  whose  charity  is  so  gen- 
erally recognized  and  who  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  her  school 
into  a  c^)rrectioniil  institution.  It  is  to  do  justice  that  her  name  is  men- 
tioned here.  He  who  came  to  her  aid  wjis  Mr.  Kapoustine,  who  now  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  s(;hool  of  Dorpat.  Koth  to  whom  he  referred  had 
taken  inspiration  from  Nicholas  Roukavischnikow,  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  this  work.  His  brother,  Constantine,  who  has  accepted  the 
position,  will  be  a  worthy  successor.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Wraskoy,  in 
behalf  of  His  Majesty  the  Emi)eror,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
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present  anperinteiuleutand  l>estoweil  medals  on  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  A16xoiew,  for  the  people  of  Moscow,  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  the  work  of  the  asylum  and  for  all  the  gooil 
it  had  accomplished,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Koukavischnikowon  the 
success  of  the  celebration.  In  the  name  of  the  University  of  Moscow 
Mr.  Tarassow  made  the  following  address : 

The  most  ancient  of  the  universities  (»f  the  Empire,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  25th  anniversary,  salutes  the  first  Russian  reformatory  for  yonng  dclin- 
qnents.  It  is  particularly  agreeable  to  the  University  of  Moscow  to  join  in  all  these 
congratulations  addressed  to-day  to  thisestablishmeut,  in  the  i>ersonsof  Nicholas  and 
Constantino  Roukavischuikow,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
l^at  work.  We  have  had  them  on  the  seats  of  the  University  of  Moscow.  It  is  a 
matter  of  just  pride  that  we  have  produced  such  men  as  Nicholas  Roukavischnikow. 
He  is  not  with  us.  God  has  called  him  to  a  better  world.  It  is  not  proper  to  mourn 
for  him  to-day,  but  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  having  given  him  to  us.  All  his  life 
was  an  example,  and  this  example  is  not  without  result  if  we  judge  by  the  work  of 
his  brother  Constantino.  The  university  has  given  us  another  eminent  man  in  this 
field.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Kapoustine,  the  suporinteudeut  at  Dorpat.  To-day  the  Univer- 
sity of  Moscow,  thanking  the  asylum  for  the  past,  offers  a  fraternal  hand  for  the 
futnre. 

Following  this  Mr.  Mouraview  read  an  address  in  Kussian,  after 
which  he  spoke  at  length  in  French,  which  was  frequently  interrupted 
withapplause.  Only  the  conclusion  of  this  lengthy  and  eloquent  address 
can  be  given : 

But  I  see  it  is  time  I  must  close.  Kvowitnesses  of  the  remarkable  results  attained 
by  this  establishment  in  its  truly  refunnatory  work  for  removing  from  these  children 
the  last  vestiges  of  past  faults,  we  recognize  this  asylum  asoue  of  the  greatest,  most 
efficient  and  pacific  victories  in  our  country  over  vice  and  crime.  We  are  doubly 
happy  to  speak  to-day  at  an  anniversary  which  we  hope  will  be  followed  by  good 
results.  I  say  doubly,  for  this  anuiversary  has  become  for  us  a  double  festival  by  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  first  International  Prison  Congress  held  in  Russia. 
On  the  eve  of  their  return  to  their  own  countries.,  with  hearts  the  sauic  as  ours,  charmed 
and  astonished  with  this  imposing  spectacle  of  this  sublime  fraternity  of  science  and 
progress  we  can  rightly  say :  Dear  colleagues  and  colaborers,  as  far  as  possible,  we 
are  with  yon  in  the  gigantic  contest  of  good  against  evil  and  of  light  against  dark- 
ness. We  desire  to  fight  in  your  ranks  with  some  difference,  perhaps,  offerees  and 
of  language  imposed  on  us  by  the  needs  and  interests  of  our  country,  but  with  a  com- 
mon purpose  towards  the  same  generous  end — the  mutual  safety  of  society  and  the 
individual,  in  the  name  of  the  same  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Following  this  there  were  deputations  and  addresses  trom  the  court  of 
Moscow,  from  the  association  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  city, 
from  the  Law  Societies  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Colony  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  Reformatory  of  Kharkow, 
from  the  colony  of  Nijni-Novgorod ;  from  the  Asylum  of  Bolchevo; 
from  the  members  of  the  third  reunion  of  the  reformatory  institutions 
of  Russia,  and  from  some  other  reformatory  establishments  in  Warsaw, 
Saratow,  etc.,  from  the  asylums  of  Moscow,  from  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Children  Transported  to  Siberia,  and  from  the  asylums  aiid 
factories  of  the  Society  for  the  Assistance  of  Disc\i9»v^<^^^\\w^\^^« 
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After  the  address  an  orchestra,  couii>osed  of  iuroates  of  the  school, 
phiyed  a  religions  hymn,  and  after  that  the  national  autheui,  which  was 
apfdaudeil  and  oncoi'ed.  The  playing  was  very  j^ood.  The  invited 
guests  then  visited  the  institution  in  detail,  including  the  industrial 
sections. 

At  (>  p.  ni.  the  high  diguitAries  of  the  city  and  all  the  members  of 
the  congn^ss  met  at  the  dining  hall  of  the  Hermitage,  where  the3' were 
entertained  by  Mr.  Uoukavisclinikow.  The  hall  was  luxuriously  dec- 
orated with  a  profusion  of  tiowers,  eiich  guest  finding  at  his  place  a 
button-bouquet  of  roses  and  a  collection  of  small  flags,  one  for  each 
(M)untry  represented.  A  fine  orchestra  was  present  and  enlivened  the 
festival  with  charming  music.  The  usual  toasts  included  one  to  the 
hostand  hostess.  Complitnentary  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  de  J:f  ge- 
mann,  Mr.  Voisin,  Mr.  Kada,  Mr.  Yakoview,  Mr.  Herbette,  Mr.  Monra- 
view,  and  Mr.  Wraskoy.  At  the  close  of  the  banquet  Mr.  Koukavisch- 
nikow  distributed  to  each  person  an  album  containing  photographs  of 
his  institution,  includiug  views  of  the  boys  engaged  in  various  mechan- 
ical industries,  with  a  commemorative  silver  medal  of  very  artistic  exe- 
cution. The  morning  of  the  30th  was  devote«l  to  visiting  various  idaces 
of  interest.  Some  went  to  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  the  Kremlin.  They 
met  in  the  grand  round  hall  of  St.  Catharine  and  were  received  by  Mr. 
Monraview,  i)rocurer  of  the  court  of  justice.  Many  delegates,  including 
ladies,  visited  the  Grand  Palace  in  the  Kremlin,  the  principal  cathedmls, 
the  ancient  home  of  the  Komauoff  boyards,  the  galleries  of  Tretiakow 
and  Botkine,  and  some  prisons,  and  the  historical  museum.  These  and 
other  places  of  interest  were  very  attractive  to  the  visitors.  The  his- 
toric Kremlin  alone  was  suflicient  to  take  the  entire  attention  for  many 
days.  It  contains  the  monuments  of  all  epochs.  It  is  a  collection  of 
supeib  structures  which  follow  no  special  style.  Sometimes  the^' are 
Byzantine,  then  Gothic,  theu  Arabian,  and  then  even  in  the  Hindu  or 
Chinese.     Karamzine  has  said: 

It  was  ill  tlio  Kremlin  \\u\i  Dmitri  Donskol  nnturlod  his  Hag  before  setting  out  for 
Mninai,  tliat  Joan  \Vas.silii*vit<-li  trainplt^d  ntulfr  fo(»t  tho  ima<;e<>f  tbo  Khan  to  which 
the  ^rand  duUi's  \vo:iM  rcinlrr  homa^x^'.  It  was  lri>m  tlie  Kroniliii  that  the  sacred 
shades  of  his  virtuous  arn'«»srnrs  drovo  Ivan  tho  Terrihh)  when  ho  had  ceiiscd  to  be 
vlrtnoiis.  It  was  by  tin'  Hi»ly  (latr  tliat  Wassili  Chonlsky  entered,  condeinued  to 
deatli,  and  tln-n  ]»anloni'«l  Ity  Dmitri,  liohlint;  witli  one  hand  a  cross  and  with  the  other 
a  Hword  with  whirli  to  kill  llio  imiiostcr.  TIh'  jdart'  is  sliown  where  Dmitri  fell  in 
h*apin;i  froni  <»m'  of  tin*  \vin«l«»\vs  »>f  tlio  pabi('«».  It  was  in  the*  area  iQ  front  of  the 
chnr<:li  of  thi^  Assnniption  1  iiat  tljo  ynnn^  Czar  Miehael.  Jnst  crowned,  wept  bitter 
tfars  whik'  tlie  Kus'^ians  rmhractd  liis  fert  and  sIhmI  tears  of  Joy. 

It  was  from  tlie  liigli  ;?round  of  the  Kremlin  that  Napoleon  looked 
down  upon  buriiinjx  Moscow.  Its  cathedrals  contain  the  last  mortal  re- 
mains of  all  the  Czars  of  Kussia  l)eforo  Peter  the  Great,  and  also  of 
Peter  II.  The  new  palac'c  witli  its  St.  (leorge's  Uall,  a  dream  of  archi- 
tectural l)eauty,  and  with  other  vast  rooms,  including  the  apartments  of 
their  majesties,  the  winter  garden,  etc.,  is  a  place  of  wondeiful  interest. 
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Few,  if  any,  palatial  interiors  of  Earope  surpass  it.  The  treasury  of  the 
Kremlin  was  visited  and  kept  the  members  a  long  time  in  viewing  the 
ancient  historiciil  collection.  Here  were  the  crowns  of  ancient  Emper- 
ors, their  scepters,  including  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  throne  of  ivory, 
thrones  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  and  thrones  with  ornamental 
•  figures,  the  clothing  of  Peter  the  Great  as  a  sailor,  vessels  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  standards  of  the  Czars,  state  carriages,  etc.,  without 
number,  showing  the  various  trappings  of  ancient  royalty.  There  were 
other  places  of  interest  to  visit.  Cannons  of  the  Kremlin,  the  Arsenal, 
the  Senate,  the  Monastery  of  Meradies,  the  palace  of  Nicholas,  etc.  But 
a  description  of  this  oriental  and  most  wonderful  city  of  Russia  must  be 
looked  for  in  books  of  travel. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  banquet  provided  by  the  mayor  of 
Moscow  took  place.  There  were  380  guests.  The  invitation  card  was 
in  Russian.  The  menu  card  was  in  colors  and  the  engraving  was  a  work 
of  high  art.  At  the  top  was  a  view  of  the  Kremlin,  showing  the  walls 
and  several  of  the  finest  churches.  There  were  present  at  the  dinner 
many  distinguished  Russians.  The  dinner  was  in  the  pavilion  of  the 
Sokolniki  Park,  which  was  decorated  with  great  luxury.  The  building 
was  somewhat  like  a  tent  in  form,  built  by  the  Emperor  a  few  years 
since  in  which  to  entertain  his  generals.  In  the  center  was  a  large  band 
stand,  and  the  tables  in  the  great  auditorium  were  arranged  around  it. 
The  dinner  was  complete  in  all  respects  and  the  best  social  spirit  pre- 
vailed throughout.  Toasts  and  addresses  were  the  order  of  the  evening. 
The  orchestra  played  the  national  hymn  and  other  selections.  Long 
after  the  dinner  was  served  the  delegates  remained  in  the  pavilion  in 
familiar  conversation  with  each  other  and  with  noted  gentlemen  of 
Moscow. 

The  next  morning,  July  1st,  the  members  of  the  congress  visited  the 
transfer  prison  of  Moscow,  and  there  saw  many  convicts  who  were  to 
be  sent  the  next  day  to  Siberia.  They  had  been  grouped  in  large  rooms 
so  they  could  be  seen  more  readily.  The  men  were  dressed  in  long 
coarse  gray  overcoats  and  had  the  hair  on  one  side  of  the  head  closely 
cropped.  There  were  in  one  room  many  young  boys  12  to  15  years  of 
age,  who  had  either  committed  some  oftense  or  were  allowed  to  go  with 
their  parents.  In  one  large  room  were  many  women  with  their  young 
children.  They  had  passed  the  night  on  wide  wooden  benches  which 
served  for  beds.  In  driving  away  from  the  prison,  a  consignment  of 
prisoners  was  met  on  the  street  in  charge  of  armed  soldiers.  The 
women  and  small  children  were  in  carts  and  the  men  on  foot  with  chains 
on  their  legs.  Both  in  prison  and  out  of  it  these  convicts  were  a  sorry 
looking  lot  indeed.  They  were  criminals  and  not  politicals.  Two  were 
spoken  of  as  brothers  who  had  just  been  condemned  for  killing  their 
parents.  Most  of  those  in  this  prison  were  to  go  to  Siberia  as  colonists, 
their  exile  being  for  life. 

The  same  day  many  delegates  went  by  special  train  to  the  correctional 
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institution  of  Bolcbevo,  near  Mytistchi.  They  were  very  pleasantly 
entertained  by  a  dinner  and  an  orchestra,  and  by  singring  by  the  bovs 
of  the  national  hymn  and  other  selections.  The  dinner  was  foUowed 
by  toasts  and  addresses.  There  were  50  boys  in  this  school  and 
they  were  mainly  trained  in  mechanical  industries.  The  members  In- 
spected the  shops  where  the  boys  were  at  work  and  found  them  indiis- 
triouH,  well  trained,  and  quite  exfiert  in  mechanics. 

In  going  to  and  from  BoLchevo,  from  the  depots  the  excursionists 
passed  through  a  typical  Bussian  village,  which  differs  so  much  from  an 
Americau  one  that  a  brief  description  will  be  given  from  memory. 
This  lies  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads  and  the  houses  are  on  the  cross 
roads  only,  there  being  no  other  streets  or  lanes.  The  houses  are  about 
15  by  20  feet  on  the  ground  and  one  story  high.  Many  are  built  of 
logs,  some  boarded  over,  and  all  are  unpainted,  weatlHTbeateu,aud  old. 
The  absence  of  ornamental  trees  was  noticeable.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row. Where  the  road  passes  through  the  farms  it  is  only  about  wide 
enough  for  one  carriage. 

On  the  farms  were  seen  many  groups  of  laborers,  among  which  there 
were  usually  as  many  women  as  men.  The  white  and  red  being  so  ccm- 
spicuous  in  their  clothing  it  made  the  groups  quite  striking  and  pictur- 
esque. 

The  excursion  to  Bolchevo  terminated  the  series  of  banquets  and  other 
entertainments  furnished  by  the  commission  of  organization.  At  9  p. 
m.  of  that  day  the  special  train  with  the  members  on  board  left  Moscow 
for  St.  Petersburg  where  they  arrived  the  next  morning  at  11a.  m., 
highly  gratified  with  their  visit  to  the  eastern  capital. 

July  31,  or  very  soon  aft^r,  the  foreign  delegates  set  out  for  their  re- 
spective homes,  the  Fourth  International  Congress  having  ended. 

The  courteous  attentions  of  the  committee  of  organization  did  not 
cease  until  the  trains  bearing  their  guests  had  actually  moved  from  the 
station. 


JOHN   HOWARD:   REVIEW  OF  THE    MEMORIALS  TO   HIS 

MEMORY  IN  RUSSIA. 

By  Mr.  Galkixe-Wraskoy, 
Chief  of  the  Administration  General  of  Prisons  of  Jiussic 


The  Fourth  iDterDational  Prison  Congress,  which  convened  at  St. 
Petersburg,  100  years  after  the  death  of  John  Howard,  is  in  a  manner 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  that  illustrious  philanthropist. 

It  is  upon  Enssia  that  Providence  has  bestowed  the  honor  of  guard- 
ing the  mortal  remains  of  that  generous  man,  who,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  apostle.  Omnibus  omnia  factus  estut  omnes  facer et  aalvas. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  had  scarcely  passed  since  the  death  of  Howard, 
and  while  the  memory  of  his  work  in  Bussia  was  still  living,  his  ideas  of 
prison  reform  penetrated  our  legislation  and  served  as  the  basis  for  all 
further  reforms  in  the  domain  of  prison  discipline. 

The  salutary  influence  of  these  ideas,  and  the  exceptional  services 
rendered  to  humanity  by  Howard,  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  the 
august  sovereigns  of  Russia. 

A  proof  of  this  is  in  the  erection  at  Kherson,  in  honor  of  Howard,  a 
monument,  an  exact  copy  of  which  ornaments  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
congress.  Another  proof  is  seen  in  the  international  contest  open  at 
the  time  of  the  congress,  aiming  to  call  forth  a  special  work  upon  How- 
ard, and  to  make  for  him  a  monumentum  cere  peretmius. 

Desiring  to  provide  for  the  members  of  the  Fourth  luternational 
Prison  Congress  a  souvenir  of  the  honors  reudered  to  the  memory  of 
Howard  in  Bussia,  I  have  thought  it  opportune  to  make  use  of  ray 
pamphlet  upon  the  monument  of  Howard  at  Kherson.  I  add  to  this 
the  regulations  for  the  international  contest,  mentioned  above,  and  the 
design  of  the  medal,  the  prize  to  the  successful  author.  Above  all, 
good  fortune  renders  it  possible  that  I  can  reproduce  a  picture  of  How- 
ard, of  which  the  following  is  the  history. 

In  1790,  some  weeks  after  the  death  of  John  Howard,  there  appeared  in 
Loudon  a  [amphlet  entitled  ^Anecdotes  of  the  life  and  character  of  John 
Howard,  esq.,  LL.  ])."  The  anonymous  author  of  that  work  appeared 
to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased.  The  pamphlet  wiis  orna- 
mented by  an  engraving  of  Howard,  and  taken  after  a  crayon  portrait. 
The  artist  of  this  crayon,  also  anonymous,  was  a  lady  who  had  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  Howard  for  many  years  before  he  undertook 
his  last  journey.  There  is,  then,  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
portrait  sufficiently  resembles  the  original. 

The  engraving  mentioned  has  been  used  as  a  model  for  a  high-relief, 
sculptured  by  the  artist.  Miss  Butler.    A  photograph  of  this  hi^h-re.l\ft£ 
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has  been  kiudly  plac(>d  at  our  diapoaal  by  Mr.  F.  Mouat,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 

▼ice  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Statistics  in  London. 

We  express  to  him  here  our  warm  thanks  for  having  made  it  possible 

for  ns  to  reproduce  the  portrait  of  John  Howanl,  who,  as  has  been  said 

of  him,  is  a  '<  unicum  ^  very  de^ir  to  all. 

M.  Galkixe-Wraskoy. 
St.  Pkteusbuug,  1890. 

THE  monuments  OF  JOHN  HOWARD  AT   KHERSON. 

Many  i)ersons  are,  perhaps,  ignorant  that  in  the  southern  part  of 
Russia,  at  Khorson,  can  be  found  two  monumcnte  of  John  Howard- 
one  uiK)n  his  grave,  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  the  other  in  the  city 
itself,  on  the  prison  grounds. 

The  work  of  Howard  in  prison  reform  is  so  well  known  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  speak  here  of  the  service-s  which  he  has  rendered  in  that 
respe(!t.  It  suffices  to  say  that  Howard,  imbued  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  with  the  idea  of  making  '*  prisoners  honest  and 
industrious,''  by  intrmlucing  work  in  the  prisons^  sacrificed  all  his  life 
to  make  this  principle  of  prison  system  successful  in  his  country,  and 
crowned  his  efforts  by  his  celebrated  work  "The  State  of  Prisons  in 
England  and  Wales."  It  was  not,  however,  only  in  the  direction  of 
human  suffering  that  Howard  devoted  himself;  the  Eastern  plagne,  the 
manner  of  figliting  this  pestilence,  the  rational  organization  of  quaran- 
tines, furnishetl  material  for  his  work  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  formed  the  object  of  his  last  journey.  After  having  ended,  in 
Smyrna,  his  first  expedition  of  that  kind,  in  1776,  when  the  pestilence 
scourged  that  <nty,  Howard  was  Hubjected  to  a  quarantine  at  Venice 
and  returned  to  his  country  only  to  undertake  soon  a  new  voyage  to 
the  Orient  across  Kussia.  Because  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  Howard 
was  obliged  to  stop  at  Kherson.  That  city  had  just  beeu  built,  and  it 
can  easily  be  imagined  in  what  state  the  pharmacies  and  hospitals  were 
to  be  found.  The  fever  made  most  frightful  ravages  in  the  town  itself 
and  in  the  vicinity.  Howard  devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  his 
vocation.  He  <laily  visited  the  hospitals,  the  prisons,  and  made  ex- 
cursions into  the  surrounding  country,  i'l  spite  of  his  advanced  age 
and  the  precarious  state  of  his  health.  It  ended  in  his  falling  ill  him- 
self and  dying  the  20th  of  January,  1790,  in  the  arms  of  Rear- Admiral 
Priestmau,  his  friend  and  compatriot.  Before  breathing  his  last  lie 
requested  to  be  buried  at  the  Dauphine  Farm,  with  no  tombstone  but 
a  sun-dial.  The  annals  of  Kherson  ailirm  that  the  impression  produced 
by  the  death  of  Howard,  who  ha<l  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  relief 
of  moral  and  physical  infirmities  of  man,  was  extremely  profound.  All 
the  convalescent  i)opulation  of  the  town  flocked  together  to  accompany 
Lis  remains  to  their  last  resting  place.  At  the  head  of  the  funeral  cor- 
tege were  the  celebrated  Admiral  Mordvinow,  marrivd  to  an  English 
Jady,  Hear- Admiral  Priestman,  and  Major-Geueral  Koblet. 


Monument  cm  the  Tomb  of  John  Howard. 
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When  in  Kherson  daring  1879, 1  procared  photographs  of  these  two 
monuments,  also  information  conceruing  their  history.  It  appears  from 
these  documents  that  the  first  monument  erected  to  Howard  over  his 
grave  was  dne  to  Admiral  Mordvinow  and  to  General  Koblet,  also  to 
Mr.  Dauphin^,  owner  of  the  farm,  who,  according  to  this  information, 
had  furnished  the  necessary  means.  The  face  of  the  monument  was 
ornamented  by  the  bust  of  Howard. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  monument  to  Howard,  but  in  1817  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  Prince  Alexander  Galitzine,  wrote  the 
following  to  the  late  governor-general  of  southern  Kussia,  Count  of 
Laugeron,  at  the  time  of  his  abode  in  St.  Petersburg: 

The  illustrious  Howard  who  died  at  Kherson  in  1790,  is  buried  4  versts  from  the 
town.  The  base  of  the  obelisk  formerly  placed  over  his  grave  was  ornamented  with 
his  bust  and  an  inscription  euumorating  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  humanity. 
There  is  now  no  longer  a  trace  of  anything  which  speaks  of  Howard.  Fifteen  yean 
ago  the  inscription  and  the  bust*  were  destroyed.  The  iron  chains  which  protected 
the  monument,  aud  even  the  stone  pillars  which  supported  the  chains,  had  been 
destroyed  sometime  previous.  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  having  authorized  the  red- 
toratiou  of  this  monument,  requests  you,  Monsieur  the  Count,  to  present  to  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  your  opinion  upon  the  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  said  monument. 

In  July,  1817,  the  Count  Laugeron  wrote  to  Prince  Galitzine : 

Howartl  desired  to  be  burie<l  far  from  human  habitation,  and  ahke<l  that  no  mon. 
anient  be  i)laced  over  his  grave,  unless  it  were  a  sun  dial.t 

The  Count  thought  it  would  bo  very  proper  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Howard  within  the  walls  of  tiie  fortress  of  Kherson,  near  the  church, 
at  the  right,  where  several  monuments  already  had  been  placed  in  mem- 
ory of  men  who  have  well  deserved  this  honor  from  the  country.  This 
mark  of  gratitude  will  exhibit  to  the  world  the  homage  which  Bussia 
renders  to  virtue.  The  dying  wish  of  Howard  could  be  fulfilled  by 
placing  a  sun  dial  at  the  summit  of  the  monumeut. 

The  emperor  ordered  rebuilt  over  the  grave  of  Howard  a  monument 
in  the  form  of  a  sun  dial. 

The  year  following,  in  1878,  during  the  imperial  journey  in  southern 
Eussia,  one  of  the  first  (;ares  of  His  Majesty  wiis  to  order  the  construc- 
tion from  the  funds  of  the  treasury  of  a  monument  worthy  of  Howard, 
**  in  memory  of  his  unparalleled  services  rendered  to  humanity,"  and  to 
erect  this  monument  before  the  new  prison,  then  in  construction.  It  is 
known  that  this  idea  was  suggested  to  the  sovereign  by  Count  Saint 
Priest,  governor  of  Kherson,  who  also  had  a  share  in  erecting  the  sec- 
ond monument  in  honor  of  Howard. 

In  1820  the  academy  of  fine  arts  received  an  imperial  order  to  copy 
a  plaster  medallion  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  to  place  that 
copy  in  the  obelisk  raised  at  Kherson  in  honor  of  Howard.    The  obelisk 


*  This  bust  was  modeled  after  a  mask  molded  from  the  features  of  the  dead,  nndor 
the  supervision  of  Admiral  Mordvinow.  The  bust  of  Howard  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul  in  Loudon  is  also  modeled  after  this  mask. 

tHoward  verbally  expressed  this  desire  in  the  presence  oC  ^fc"ax-K.\'«ivt"^'^^Nft'«N»'«^^8^^ 
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was  already  llnished,  and  a  place  could  not  be  foand  for  this  fignre  of 
Iloward.  Upon  a  further  onler  from  the  emperor,  the  monument  was 
rebuilt  after  desigus  made  at  Kherson  by  Mr.  Gudtehiua,  u  iider  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Gomstadius,  governor  of  the  province,  who  took  QiK>n  him- 
8elf  part  of  the  expense,  in  proof  of  his  veneration  for  Howanl,  \rho 
had,  in  the  liouse  of  Mr.  Coinstadius'  father,  taken  the  fever  which  ended 
his  life.  The  restoration,  begun  in  18^,  was  nearly  finished  in  the  same 
year. 

When  Prince  Worontzow,  then  governor-general  of  Odessa,  also  in 
I82€,  was  on  his  way  to  Moscow,  an  unknown  person  sent  him  a  small 
sum  of  money,  with  a  letter  saying  that  the  sum  was  intendeil  for  placing 
a  sundial  on  the  monument  of  the  illustrious  philanthropist.  Prince 
Worontzow  also  gave  a  certain  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  Many  in- 
habitants of  Odessa,  informed  of  the  fact,  wished  also  to  add  to  the 
subscription,  which  very  soon  resulted  in  an  amount  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  order  a  sun  dial  from  Italy. 

It  seems  from  the  {^receding  that  the  monument  over  the  grave  of 
Howard  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  his  friends,  while  the  idea  of  the 
memorial  monument  at  Kherson  belongs  to  the  Emi)eror  Alexander  I. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  two  monuments.  The  tombstone  is  a 
siiuare  pedestal  in  marble  on  a  stone  base.  This  pedestal  measures 
three-fourths  of  an  archine  in  width  and  one  and  one-half  archiues  in 
lieight. 

Tlic  inscriptions  are: 

North  side:  '^Johannes  Iloward.  Ad  Sepulcrum  stas  Quisquis  es 
Ainici.'' 

East  side:  -*  1790/' 

South  side  (in  Russian):  ''John  Howard.  W^hoever  you  may  be,  it 
is  your  friend  who  lies  here." 

The  higher  level  of  the  pedestal  is  ornamented  by  a  sun  dial.  Since 
1S51  the  monument  has  been  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  erected  by 
(leneral  lUinsky,  governor  of  Kherson,  who  made  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

Th(»  second  monument  is  erected  at  Kherson  in  the  center  of  a  great 
s<iuans  fadnj;  the  i)rison.  Ft  is  made  of  gray  stone.  Three  large  steps 
lead  to  the  ^reat  pedestal  surmounted  by  four  Ionic  columns.  Upon 
these  cohimns  is  a  second  pedestal,  smaller  and  ornamented  by  a  m.'irble 
nu'dallion  of  Howanl  in  profile.  Upon  the  two  east  and  west  sides 
faeing  the  prison  may  be  read  in  the  panels  the  Latin  inscriptions : 

liiast  side:  *'Alios  salvos  fecit.'' 

West  sitle:  *'  Vixit  Proj^ter  alios. 

Upon  the  i)rincipal  face  of  the  great  pedestal  the  Russian  inscription 
n'ads:  *'  Iloward.  Died  the  20th  of  January,  1790,  at  the  age  of  65 
years.'' 

Tiie  monunu»nt  is  surmounted  by  an  obelisk,  ornamented  on  the  south 
side  by  a  suu  dial.    The  total  hei^Iit  of  the  monument  is  four  sagencs 
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and  two  and  one-half  archvies.    The  entire  monument  is  snrrounded 
by  a  stone  wall  with  an  iron  gate.    The  interior  of  th)9  walled  inclosure 
is  planted  with  trees. 
The  two  monuments  were  restored  in  1875  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

INTERNATIONAL   CONTEST   UPON    THE    WORK    OF   JOHN    HOWARD    IN 

THE   HISTORY   OF   PRISON  REFORM. 

The  meeting  of  the  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress  at  St.  Peters- 
burg coinciding  with  the  centennial  of  the  death  of  John  Howard,  who 
died  in  1790  at  Kherson,  the  Imperial  Government  of  Kussia  desires  to 
render  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  in  open- 
ing an  international  contest  upon  ^'The  work  of  John  Uoward  in  the 
history  of  prison  reform.'' 

The  works  presented  for  the  contest,  printed  or  in  manuscript  form, 
should  be  written  in  Russian  or  Freuch.  Works  in  other  languages  are 
permissible  on  the  condition,  always,  that  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
French  version. 

Subjects  to  be  discussed :  (a)  Biography  of  John  Howard  and  review 
of  his  works ;  {b)  Character  of  prisons  at  the  time  of  John  Howard, 
and  an  enumeration  in  detail  of  all  innovations  accomplished  and  pro- 
jected by  Howard  in  these  institutions;  (c)  Infiueuce  of  Howard's  ideas 
upon  the  subsequent  history  of  prison  reform;  {d)  Bibliography  of 
Howard's  writings. 

The  works  should  be  addressed  by  May  1  [13 J,  1890,  at  the  latest,  to 
the  President  of  the  Commission  of  Organization  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg,  Theatre- Alexandre,  Gen- 
eral Administration  of  Prisons. 

The  works  should  be  marked  by  a  design.  The  authors  will,  moreover, 
send  to  the  committee  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  special  envelope. 

The  committee  for  examining  these  works  will  be  chosen  by  the 
Fourth  International  Prison  Congress. 

For  the  works  which  the  committee  consider  satisfactory  there  will 
be  awarded  two  gold  medals  (one  of  large  size),  silver  medals,  and  honora- 
ble mentions. 

The  author  who  wins  the  large  gold  medal  will  receive,  moreover,  a 
prize  of  2,000  francs.  The  work  which  wins  the  first  iirize  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress. 
The  right  of  reprinting  will  be  reserved  to  the  author. 

The  manuscripts  and  printed  works  which  have  not  been  taken  away 
by  their  authors  within  2  years  will  be  destroyed. 

The  result  of  the  contest  will  be  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Commission  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth 
Congress. 

The  medal  represented  here,  and  which  is  the  prize  of  the  contest, 
has  upon  one  side  the  portrait  of  Howard,  a  true  copy  of  the  figure 
which  ornaments  his  monument  at  Kherson.    The  two  mottoe^^  ^' A.Usa 
2373S:-2?o.  'Ji 15 
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Riilvos  ft'cit  ^  niul  ''  Vixit  propter  alios/'  are  also  taken  from  the  mona- 

llU'llt. 

T\\v  i-(*vorsi*  sido  liiiH  the  explanatory  inscription:  *'In  memoriam 
Johannes  Ilowani,  qni  vitani  snani  niiseris  consecravit,  ej^regio  kiijug 
opei  nni  historieo."  The  space  left  vacant  is  reserved  for  the  name  of 
the  laureate. 

CENTENNIAL    TELERRATION    OF    THE    DEATH    OF    JOHN   HOWARD  AT 

KHERSON. 

The  munieipal  eonneil  of  Kherson,  wishing  to  render  homage  to  tbe 
memory  of  John  Ilowanl  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  adopted  at  its 
session  held  .January  t>,  1S1)(^  the  follo\vin<;  resolutions: 

1.  On  tho  :uiiiiviTsary  of  tli"  death  of  Jolin  Ilowanl,  the  SOth  of  .January,  win  be 
Hiin;;  a  rrquioiii  at  the  local  prison  chupel,  and  a  litany  before  tho  nionnmeut  of 
llowartl. 

x?.  A  ^l)ecia]  sum  <d*  money  will  hv  laid  aside  in  onlep  to  better  the  food  of  the  pris- 
oners that  dav. 

:;.  A  marhlf  tablet  witli  inserijition  will  b<^  {dacod  npon  the  wall  of  the  honse  formerly 
oenipied  by  Howanl. 

4.  The  street  at  the  eiitl  of  which  stands  the  nionninent  of  Howanl  will  be  named 
*•  Howard  htn'i-t.'' 

'i.  A  teb'-jjrani  will  be  addressed  to  the  "llowiinl  AMOciatioD,'' of  London,  as  fol- 
lows: ''The  i-itv  of  Kherson  in  eelebratinj;  the  centennial  anniverRarv  of  the  death 
of  tlie  eminent  |diilanthroiiist,  J<din  Howard,  who  died  ami  was  buried  at  Kherson, 
make  ii  tlii'ir  duty  to  inform  the  assiteiation  which  iM'ars  his  name,  aud  to  express  to 
it  the  sentimentH  whieh  till  llie  wlade  city,  otMitimentH  of  deep  respect  for  the  memory 
of  th(>  diad  and  of  lively  .sympathy  for  tbe  bnniano  ideus  which  inspired  his  noceas- 
in«;  activity  for  the  ;;oi»d  cd'tlu'  unfortunate  antl  of  the  prisoners.'* 

On  the  LMirh  of  January,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning:,  the  civil  and 
military  antlioritics  of  the  city,  the  mayor  with  the  city  council,  the 
reinvsentatives  from  Zemstvo,  the  members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Klierson,  and  many  others  met  at  the  i)rison  grounds.  The  prisoners 
o('(*n]>ied  i)bM*es  dcsij^natrd  for  them. 

The  requiem  ended,  all  the  participants  proceeded  to  the  inounment 
of  Howard,  \\  hich  was  decorated  wiUi  pjarlands,  and  a  wreath  of  ininior- 
teUos  an»uml  the  inrdallion  of  tlie  illustrious  dead.  Another  wreath  of 
tlowcrs,  varied  with  myrtle  and  laurel  leaves  tied  with  a  white  ribbon, 
branny  tin*  inscription,  *'  From  the(l<'neral  Administration  of  Prisons, 
17!M?-1S*M),''  ornamented  the  base  of  the  monument.  A  great  crowd  of 
l)e(>ple  of  (»vt»ry  class  surrounded  the  monument. 

That  cvciiin;:,  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  city  hotel,  in  the  presence 
of  a  hir«i<»  publi<'  assembly,  was  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  Meclical  Society 
of  Kherson,  devoted  to  the  memory  of  John  Howard.  The  president 
of  that  society,  Dr.  l*o]4)er,  read  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Howanl,  and 
pronounced  afterwards  a  discourse  from  which  we  translate  the  im- 
portant j»ails  : 

The  ])in;;r:iplii<-;il  outline,  which  I  bav«'  Just  reail.  Hhows  that  John  Howanl  sacri- 
iieed,  in  order  to  .'irtaiii  the  (>nd  which  ho  pmposed,  his  fortnnc  and  the  happinewof 
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a  domefttio  life.  He  hod  taken  upon  himself  tfae  viciMitudo  of  »  IiomoloHS  wanderer, 
fnll  of  privations  and  dan^^ers  of  every  kind,  and  finally  in  ho  doing  aiicrificed  hislife. 
In  appreciating  the  activity  of  John  Howani,  we  shonld  not  meaHuro  it  afbi*r  the 
standard  of  our  present  ideas ;  we  should  have  before  our  eyes  the  character  of  the 
last  centnry  and  epoch  when  he  maile  himself  the  cham])iou  of  humanity  and  justice 
towards  prisoners.  Time  largely  modifies  ideas  and  customs.  Thus,  for  example,  wo 
cau  not  read  without  horror  descriptious  of  the  time  of  tlie  Roman  omperorsi  when 
criminals,  condemned  to  servo  ai  food  to  ferocious  beasts,  to  lions  and  tigers,  made 
merry  the  people  gathered  to  witness  those  terrible  sights.  Likewise  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  public  conscience  was  rarel}'  shocked  at  the  sight  of  human  beings  given  up  to 
the  stake  or  submitted  to  frightful  tortures.  And  at  the  time  of  Howard,  tortures 
yet  existed,  and  were  found  by  liini  in  practice  in  some  prisons.  What  took  place  in 
the  English  prisons  Howard  has  revealed  to  us.  The  condition  of  prisons  on  the  con- 
tinent was  no  better;  mon'over,  they  were  so  crowded  that  the  unfortunate  prisouers 
now  and  tlicu  were  stilled  for  want  of  air.  Also,  Bo(|uerelln  r«;|)orts  that  ho  came  to 
the  French  prisons  when  the  prisoners  struggkMl  to  the  death  in  ordt;r  to  open  a  pas- 
sage as  far  as  the  window  permitting  thiMu  to  inhale  a  bri^ath  of  frush  air.  According 
to  Bentham,  spite,  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  misery  reigned  in  these  schools  of 
crime.  Every  i>risoner  naturally  reached  the  level  of  the  worst ;  the  most  downright 
vagrants  communicated  to  others  their  wicked  habits;  the  most  clever  taught  his  art 
to  the  others;  the  most  depraved  gave  to  all  the  character  of  his  ignominy. 

The  contemporaries  of  Howard  considered  such  a  state  of  atlairs  as  perfectly  nat- 
ural.  It  is  not  astonishing  that,  in  order  to  change  the  ideas  rooted  for  many  centuries 
in  the  popular  opinion  n{ion  ]>risons  aixl  prisoners,  there  was  need  of  a  man  of  an 
energetic,  persevering,  and  fearless  character,  of  a  nuiii  imbued  with  a  vivid  faith  in 
the  sanctity  of  what  h»  considered  truth.  Such  was  Howard.  He  devoted  to  his 
cause  nearly  half  a  century  of  work ;  he  siieriUecd  everything  for  it,  absolutel}''  every- 
thing. 

After  speaking  of  the  touching  s^iupiitliy  which  Howard  bad  won 
at  Kherson,  and  relatin;;:  the  history  of  the  nionuinentH  ere(;ted  in  hia 
honor,  and  explaining  the  ideas  contained  in  the  eloqnentinHcriptiona 
ornamenting  these  nionninents,  Dr.  Popper  ended  his  discourse  by  a 
warm  appeal  to  those  who  were  interested  in  prison  reform  to  study  the 
principles  of  that  true  friend  of  humanity. 


CONFERENCE  OF  MANAQERS  OF  REFORMATORY  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL INSTITUTIONS  IN  GLASGOW. 


There  was  a  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  reformatory  and  indus- 
trial institutions  of  England,  Scotland,  nnd  Ireland,  in  Gliisgow,  Juno 
10th  to  13th,  1890,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union.  There  were  300  delegates  in  attendance  representing  over  130 
institutions  and  boards.  A  few  of  these  institutions  were  for  adult 
women,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  they  were  for  children  ;  some  for 
boys,  some  for  girls,  and  others  for  both.  Their  names  generally  in- 
dicated their  object;  as  Aberdeen  Girls'  Reformatory,  Ayr  Industrial 
School,  Birmingham  Princess  Alice  Orphanage,  Blackburn  Boys'  Home, 
Bridgeof  Weir  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland,  Bristol  Red  Lodge  Girls* 
Beformatory  (established  by  the  lamented  Mary  Carpenter),  Dublin 
Bagged  Boys'  Home,  Edinburgh  Original  Ragged  Schools,  IMin- 
bnrgh  Robertson's  Orphan  Home,  Glasgow  Day  Industrial  Schools, 
Glasgow  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Society,  Ghisgow  Homes  for  Des- 
titute Children,  Glasgow  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Glasgow  Re- 
formatory for  Boys,  Hardwick  Reformatory,  Kilmarnock  Certified 
Industrial  School,  Liverpool  Boys'  Refuge,  Liverpool  Training  Home 
for  Girls,  Manchester  Girls'  Home,  London  Boys'  Farm  Home,  Church 
of  England  Homes  for  Waifs,  Home  for  Little  Boys,  lieformatory 
and  Itefuge  Union,  Homes  for  Working  Boys,  Cripples'  Home,  East 
Ijondon  Industrial  School,  Girls'  Protective  Homo,  Oxford  Day  In- 
dustrial School,  Paisley  Rescue  Home,  Perth  Girls'  School  of  Indus- 
try, Sheffield  House  of  Help,  Stirling  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Stirling  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Torquay  Girls'  Aid  Society,  Wel- 
lesley  Training  Ship,  York  Certified  Boys'  School  and  Yorkshire 
Union  for  Care  of  Young  Girls.  These  are  only  a  part.  Glasgow  had 
18  institutions  represented,  Edingburg  13,  Belfast  6,  London  19,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  those  which  were  represented  were  only  a  small  part 
of  the  great  number  of  institutions  for  children  which  exist  in  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  Ttie  large  number  of  well- 
established  and  successful  institutions  for  children  in  Great  Britain  is 
a  pleasing  proof  of  the  general  eftbrt  in  child-saving  work. 

The  writer  was  able  to  attend  the  first  two  days  of  this  conference 
while  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  greatly  obliged  to  the  Lord 
Provost  for  courtesies  and  attention  which  greatly  ^dvW\  \»  N>x^  ^^'SMi'k- 
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iiro  «)f  his  visit.  The  first  meotiug  was  held  June  10  at  9.30  a.  m.  in 
Mcn^hants  Hall,  West  (leor^e  street.  There  was  a  lar^i^e  attendance. 
Tiie  Hon.  Joiiii  Miiir,  I^ml  Provost  of  Glasgow,  presided.  Among  the 
noted  persons  presiMit  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  of  the  Cathedral ;  Arch- 
bishop Kyn»;  8heril!'  Spens;  Sir  James  Carniichael,  Bart.;  Mr.  Jehu 
Morrison  and  Mr.  William  Clark,  of  the  Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Board  ;  Mr.  James  Nicol,  City  Chamberlain  ;  members  of  the  Ghisgow 
School  Board,  etc. 

In  a  brief  address  the  Lonl  Provost  welcomed  the  delegates  to  Glas- 
gow and  assured  them  that  everything  would  be  done  to  facilitate 
their  labors  and  to  n^ndcr  their  stay  in  Glasgow  pleiisant  and  interest- 
ing. At  tlie  same  time  he  ei^tended  to  the  delegates  an  invitation  for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Miiir  to  a  bauquet  at  the  new  City  Chambers  for 
that  evening. 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  the  well-known  and  elUcient  secretary  of  the 
Kelormatory  and  Kefuge  l-nion,  was  the  secretary -general  and  one  of 
tin*  principal  managers  of  the  conference.  Mr.  W.  E.  Hubbard,  the 
able  ju'csidcnt  of  tin»  Reformatory  and  Kefuge  Uuion,  was  also  ])re8eut, 
antl  greatly  aided  in  the  discussions  and  at  times  was  presiding  officer 
of  the  meetings. 

Tile  lirst  ])aper  read  and  discussed  was  by  Mr.  John  Bowdeu,  of  the 
Boys'  Farm  Home  of  East  Barnet,  and  the  subject  was :  "  What  meih- 
o<ls  should  we  adoi)t  in  our  schools  for  educating  children  in  the  right 
use  of  their  leisure  time  ?  " 

The  address  was  quite  lengthy,  yet  mainly  practical.  He  saw  in  the 
misuse  of  leisure  time,  (^specially  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  source 
of  many  evils.  During  leisure  time  the  habits  of  drinking,  indulgence  in 
low  amnsemcnts,  squandering  hard-earned  money  in  betting  and  gam- 
bling, etc.,  were  ra^ndly  developed.  The  polytechnics,  libraries,  gym- 
nasia, swimming  baths,  recreation  grounds,  etc.,  do  not  reach  the  low- 
est. In  their  squalid  homes  and  low  associations  aesthetic  qualitie.s  tlo 
m»t  tlirive.  We  must  work  this  waste  material  of  humanity  into  nseful 
and  inlelli;:eiit  (•itiz(Mis.  Most  of  our  institutions  are  iinhistrial.  and 
the  lives  ol'  liie  elilMren  are  mad«»  up  of  three  i»art8:  their  working  life, 
selnMd  lift*,  and  home  life.  It  is  necessary  to  train  the  child  to  work, 
and  lie  nnist  be  given  intellectual  training.  But  to  give  a  child  such  a 
training  as  will  h\u\  him  to  enq)loy  his  leisure  time  in  a  manner  profit- 
able t(»  himself  is  a  task  seldom  sueeessfully  achieved. 

After  these  theoretical  statenuMits  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  educa- 
tion for  leisnn*  should  be  of  two  kinds— /f>«f,  actual  instruction  given 
with  this  end  in  view  in  school  and  work  time;  secondy  such  habits 
as  are  acquired  by  the  ]>ractiee  of  wholesome  pursuits  in  recreation 
time.  In  the  former  would  be  instructio'i  in  reading,  music,  drawing, 
natural  seienei*  in  school  tinie,  and  gardening,  keeping  poultry,  l)ees, 
etc.,  in  work  time.  In  the  latlei*,  cycling,  cricket,  foot  liall,  and  athletic 
games  generally,  keeinng  pets,  for  outdoors;  chess,  draughts,  etc.,  for 
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indoors.  On  the  value  of  each  named  he  spoke  at  length.  In  one  place 
he  says:  ''All  innocent  games,  even  playing  cards,  should  be  counte- 
nanced, if  not  encouraged."  As  to  Sabbath  leisure,  he  said:  '^Allot  a 
fair  portion  of  the  day  to  public  worship  and  to  instruction  in  religion 
for  your  children,  and  let  the  remainder  be  disj^stMl  of  in  any  kind  of 
harmless  recreation  suitable  to  your  circumstances,"  such  as  music  for 
indoors,  walking  or  visiting  friends  for  outdoors. 

For  the  girls  he  advised  reading  poetry,  biography,  fairytales,  music, 
drawing,  and  embroider^'.  lie  also  strongly  advised  dancing,  as  one 
of  the  healthiest,  most  natural,  most  universal,  and  most  ancient  of  all 
physical  exercises  for  women ;  that  it  was  as  useful  for  tiie  girls  from 
the  slums  as  for  the  highest  ladies  of  the  land.  In  conclusion  the 
speaker  summarized  his  argument  as  follows : 

That  many  of  the  chiof  evils  which  aflcet  society  in  general  are  the  results  of  tho 
misuse  of  loisnre  time,  and,  further,  that  this  niisnso  in,  in  it.s  turn,  tho  result  of  a 
want  of  training  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  uHe  leisun^  prolitahly  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  all  insiitulious  for  the  training  of  the  yiuiug — par- 
ticalarly  of  the  poorer  classes — special  means  should  he  taken  to  provide  children 
with  adeiiuatc  instruction  for  the  jdeasnrahle  and  profitable  use  of  their  future 
leisure. 

This  address  brought  out  an  animated  discussion,  led  by  Mr.  T.  Ad- 
cock,  superintendent  of  the  Leicester  Industrial  School,  and  followed 
by  Mr,  Joseph  llassell,  A.  K.  C,  educational  insi)ector  of  the  Iveforma- 
tory  and  Itefuge  Union ;  Kev.  Brooke  Lambert,  vicar  of  Greenwich ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  superintoiideut  of  the  Ard\vi<3k  Green  Industrial 
School  of  Manchester;  Mr.  A.  Thompson,  superintendent  Greenoch  In- 
dnstrial  School;  Mr.  J.  C.  Gulloway,  of  Glasgow;  3Ir.  Dickson,  super- 
intendent Industrial  School,  Dundee ;  Major  Collier,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  John  Morrison,  of  Glasgow.  The  speakers  in  the  main  supported 
the  views  of  Mr.  Bowden,  stating  other  means  employed  in  their 
institntions  to  occupy  leisure  time.  Mr.  Galloway  expressed  views  very 
strongly  against  dancing  for  the  cliihlren  in  their  charge  :  tliat  it  puts 
in  them  "a  love  for  that  which  leads  to  such  terrible  evils  as  dancing 
undoubtedly  does."  Cricket,  chess,  draughts,  were  generally  com- 
mended, and  a  few  indorsed  the  use  of  cards.  Mr.  ^lackson  said  "  that 
every  boy  who  had  beat  him  at  chess  was  doing  well  in  the  world." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert  said  that  24  years  ago  when  a  teacher  he 
asked  his  boys  to  write  an  essay  on  amusements  for  outdoors  and  in- 
doors in  winter.     A  boy  of  the  sixth  grade  wrote : 

Indoor  ainuHement,  '^vhy,  toahtin;;  hread,  roastint;  oheatnuts,  nnd  knockin;*  nails 
into  walln.     Outdoci-  aniiiKenients,  why,  Hkating  andnliding  and  throwing  NuowballH. 

He  favored  the  jiroper  use  of  amusements  for  leisure  time,  and  said 
while  we  used  them  in  a  Christian  manner  we  should  not  fear  them  be- 
cause they  have  b«»en  abused. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  time  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  papers 
and  the  interest  taken  in  such  discussions  were  greater  at  this  confer- 
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ouco  tlian  nro  iisimlly  given  at  like  conventions  in  America.  With  ns 
very  valuable  papers  are  often  read,  with  little  or  no  discussion  following. 

The  next  paiH*r  for  the  day  was  by  Miss  Emily  Janes,  honorary  or- 
pmizint;  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  Ladies'  Association  for  the 
<'ar«M)f  Youni?  (Jirls.  Her  subject  was  "Schools  for  special  cases.^ 
She  estimated  that  in  Great  Britain  there  were  in  homes  and  schools, 
volnnUiry  and  certified,  2(K),()00  waifs  and  strays,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  a  corrupt  civilization.  The  school  board  of  London  has  sent  11,(K)0 
of  these  to  the  state  industrial  schools.  She  set  forth  at  some  length 
the  condition  of  the  worst  of  this  clas^^  which  can  not  be  reached  bv 
ordinary  means,  and  advised  special  schools  for  their  treatment,  nam- 
ing some  where  tiiis  system  had  been  successful. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomas  of  London,  Mr.  Wm. 
Mitchell  of  irlasfl^DW,  Sheriff  Spens  of  Glasgow,  and  by  the  Rev,  Mr, 
Lambert,  after  whieli  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

WhiTi  cliildri'ii  have  been  Bbown  to  bo  of  such  moral  depravity  as  to  roxitamiDat« 
otliers.  it  is  dt\sirabl(>  that  they  !)hoiiU1  be  provided  for  iu  special  institatioDS. 

Those  who  discussed  the  paper  generally  indorsed  the  views  of  Miss 
Janes,  giving  interesting  incidents  to  illustrate  what  had  come  within 
their  experience. 

Another  paper  was  read  at  this  session.    The  title  was:  "  How  can 
the  industrial  schools  of  the  country  practically  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  teeiiiiieai  education  1"^    This  was  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hassell,  A.  K. 
C\,  and  he  confined  his  remarks  to  institutions  for  boys.     He  presented 
the    importance   of  teehnical  education  and  showed  the  advantages 
of  skilled  labor  in  (Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.    In 
tins  he  saw  one  of  the  reasons  of  successful  foreign  competition  and 
considere<l  its  eause  lay  in  the  defective  cnrricnlum  of  the  English  ele- 
nuMitary  schools.    A  boy  is  taught  so  that  he  may  pa^  iu  class  sub- 
jects, but  the  laboring  boy  if  he  handles  coke  is  not  taught  that  there 
are  gas  coke  and  foundry  coke,  and  how  they  should  be  severally  han- 
dled.   The  average  s(*liool  life  is  too  short  for  training  both  the  mind 
and  the  hand.    On  the  continent  the  time  is  supplemented  by  evening 
schools,  which  he  descril»ed  as  conducted  in  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria.     Uc  stated  at  some  length  how  skilled  labor  cx>ald 
be  taught   in  the  (*omnion   schools.     As  to  the  industrial  schools  he 
stated  that  out  of  lt»2  such  schools  for  boys  only  68  taught  carpentry, 
](>  cabinet  work,  leaving  KiS  with  no  oi)portunity  to  use  common  tools. 
In  7(i  only  woo(l-choi)ping  was  carried  on;  10  of  these  are  in  London 
and  -S  in  the  provin(*es.     In  only  33  is  there  any  provision  for  working 
in  iron  and  less  lor  working  in  stone.    The  speaker  advised: 

1.  Tin*  discontinuance  of  woo<l-chopping,  except  for  the  school,  and 
the  substitution  of  cari)entry. 

•J.  In  every  school  the  boys  should  be  tanght  the  use  of  the  common 
tools  of  the  carpenter,  the  jilasterer,  and  the  painter, 

3.  The  mon*  simple  kinds  of  metal  work  should  be  introduced.    The 
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introdaction  of  sach  work  need  not  incur  great  expense.  Bandy  men 
should  be  engaged  as  labor  masters,  who  should  instruct  and  supervise 
the  bo3's  in  their  work. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  P.  Collins,  superintendent  of 
the  Home  for  Working  Boys,  Loug  Acre,  London ;  Mr.  Gregory,  Super- 
intendent of  Homes  for  Little  Boys,  Farningham ;  Sheriff  Spens,  Glas- 
gow, and  by  Mr.  Hassell.  At  the  conclusion  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Havinj;  regard  to  the  recognized  deficienc  y  in  the  technical  training  of  the  yonng 
at  the  present  day  it  i4  desirable  that  the  increased  facilities  for  snch  training  shouhl 
be  given  to  the  boys  in  the  industrial  schools  of  the  countr;'. 

After  the  close  of  this  session  the  members  of  the  conference  visited 
the  Mossbank  Industrial  School,  whither  they  were  conveyed  by  omni- 
buses, and  had  luncheon.  After  this  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Park- 
head  Roman  Catholic  Reformatory  for  Boys  and  then  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Girls'  Reformatory  and  Penitentiary'  at  Dalbeth,  where  tea  was 
served.  At  the  latter  place  the  chiMren  entertained  their  visitors  with 
songs  and  recitations.    The  delegates  returned  to  the  city  at  5  o'clock. 

The  reception  of  the  Lord  Provost  Muir  and  Mrs.  Muir  took  place  in 
the  evening  in  the  new  city  chambers.  There  were  about  600  guests 
present,  including  many  prominent  gentlemen  representing  various  in- 
terests in  the  city.  The  new  municipal  building  in  it« exterior  and  in- 
terior is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  architectural  beauty,  and  would  be  an 
ornament  and  credit  to  any  city.  Glasgow  is  essentially  a  city  of  stones; 
solid,  real, and  substantial  as  Scotch  character.  Even  with  the  cheaper 
labor  of  Great  Britain  this  city  hall  cost  about  $3,000,000.  The  en- 
trance hall,  the  great  stairway  of  colored  marbles,  the  sMe  walls  of  col- 
ored marbles,  were  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  writer  did  not  see  in  the 
palaces  of  Russia  or  of  western  Europe  any  such  work  that  was  supe- 
rior. The  lord  provost  said  some  considered  the  city  had  expended  too 
much,  and  yet  all  were  proud  of  this  great  monument  to  Scotch  skill, 
taste,  and  financial  ability.  During  the  banquet  most  excellent  music 
was  provided  in  the  great  stairway  hall  by  the  band  of  the  First  Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers. 

The  guests  were  received  in  the  Satiuwood  Salon  by  the  Lord  Provost 
and  Mrs.  Muir,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  large  banqueting  hall, 
where  refreshments  were  serve<l.  The  lord  provost  while  receiving  was 
in  his  official  robes.  The  evening  was  spent  in  looking  over  the  build- 
ing and  in  conversation  until  0  o'clock,  when  the  guests  assembled  in  the 
council  chamber,  where  under  the  presidenciy  of  the  lord  provost  ad- 
drejsses  were  made  by  Sir  John  Neilson  Cuthbertsou,  Mr.  (.Jallaway,  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr. M'Keith,  Mr.  A.  A.  Ferguson,  and  by  Mr.  Randall  whoex- 
plaiued  the  objects  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  and  varions 
American  methods  for  the  protection  and  care  of  dependent  and  delin- 
qnent  children. 

On  motion,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Lord  Provost 
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aiul  his  la<1y,  who  were  cou^ratulutcd  on  the  very  successful  nature  of 
tlieir  entAsrtiiitiiniMit.  The  lord  provost  ezpressjed  his  thanks  for  the 
voti*  aihl  the  pleasure  it  afforded  himself  and  Mm.  Mnir  to  be  present. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  day  a  nuuib«'r  of  the  delegates  visited 
the  Alu'rcromhy  Street  Industrial  Schools  (Voman  Catholic)  and  the 
Day  Industrial  Sciiools  at  (ireene  street,  Patterson  and  Rose  streets. 

At  II  oVlock  about  200  delegates  left  the  city  by  train  for  the  Bridge 
of  Weir,  to  visit  the  Orplian  Homes  of  Scotland.  From  the  Bridge  of 
Weir  the  party  was  conveyed  to  the  homes,  a  distance  of  2J  miles,  over 
a  beautiful  country  of  green  hills  and  valleys.  This  home  is  a  little 
village  of  English  cottages,  two  stories  high,  with  steep  roofs;  each 
buihiing  being  of  a  ditferent  style,  artistic  and  attractive.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  home  for  little  boys  at  Farningham,  near  Kent,  England. 
The  streets  run  in  various  directions,  so  that  the  buildings  are  scattered, 
relieving  the  house  of  institutional  appe<irance. 

The  guests  were  reeeive<l  at  the  church  of  the  home  by  Mr.  BrydoD 
on  behalf  of  the  princii)al  manager,  Mr.  Quarrier,  who  was  absent  iu 
Canada.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  stated  that  their  system  was 
the  fiimily  one,  that  tliey  had  24  cottages,  each  of  which  held  about  30 
children.  Besides  these  they  had  the  church,  the  schools,  the  work- 
shop, the  general  store,  and  the  invalid-s  home  for  children  of  infirm 
health,  fie  said  that  Mr.  Quarrier  began  this  work  about  20  years  ago 
with  one  ehihl.  There  are  now  between  GOO  and  700  in  the  school.  The 
speaker  ha<l  been  with  Mr.  Quarrier  from  the  beginning.  When  he  first 
met  him  there  were  only  3  children  in  a  back  room  in  a  lane  in  Glasgow. 
They  have  also  a  training  ship  for  boys  for  the  mercantile  marine.  The 
buildings  had  cost  al)out  S<r)00,0()0,  and  the  money  had  come  without 
collectors,  and  simi)ly  in  answer  to  prayer. 

Tlie  <lelegates  in  groups  of  30  each  visited  the  different  homes,  after 
whi<;h  luncheon  was  provided  in  the  upper  hiill  of  the  schoolroom,  Mr. 
(/anieron  Corbett,  M.  P.,  presiding.  After  this  Mr.  Hubbard  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mi\  Quarrier,  saying: 

Wc  thought  l:ust  nijjjht  tlijit  \vi*  li;i<l  .st»oii  soinothinf;  the  like  of  which  we  had  never 
Htiou  Iteforc.  I  <Iii  Diit  think  wo  (mmiM  express  <mr  adiiiiratiou  uf  the  mnnicipal  hnikl- 
in^s  ot'OI:is;;o\v.  A  hulv  from  Kni^laml  aiM  to  me  that  until  last  evening  she  had 
]icv«>r  Imm^ii  al)le  to  fully  appreciate  the  fe«'lin(;s  of  the  Qnecu  of  Sheba  when  she  was 
invited  to  sec  tht*  ^lory  of  the  surroundings  of  Sidoinon.  It  wiU  be  a  long  time  before 
we  for;;t?t  tlie  jjlcasant  entertaiuMient  we  met  with  last  night  at  the  reception  given 
by  the  lord  provo-it  of  (.Jlasj^ow,  and  I  am  sure  wo  shall  never  forget  our  visit  ta  Mr. 
Qiiarrirr's  hoiiHS.  He  HCfnis  to  have  realized  my  ideas  of  what  a  home  should  be, 
wlier*'  «'"«'rythiiij^  sliouM  be  so  adapted,  that  we  should  raise  a  child  not  only  slep 
by  step  ui>  the  liKhler  of  life  and  leave  him  whore  the  least  breath  of  adversity  may 
])ush  hiiu  down  to  th(«  bottom,  but  slunild  jj;ive  him  sneh  a  start  iu  life  that,  humanly 
H]>i'a1vin;;,  there  will  be  little  chani.-e  of  failure  in  after  life.  Speaking  in  the  name  of 
thevi'*itors  her«r  to-day,  I  wish  every  possible  suceess  in  the  future  to  Quarrier^s 
homes.  I  hop*' we  shall  take  to  ourselves  the  secret  of  that  success  which  has  hitherto 
attirndetl  th«'m— pine  au«l  unadulterated  faith  in  God's  mercy. 
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The  company  theu  divided  iuto  two  sections,  in  rooms  connected  with 
the  churob,  where  various  papers  were  read  and  diKCussed.  Among  tbe 
subjects  were  "Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  Bills,"  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Miller,  honorable  secretary  Perth  Girl's  School  of  Industry ;  and  a  paper 
by  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Walker,  "On  the  Need  of  some  special  Provision  for 
the  Training  and  Employment  of  Boys  and  Girls  who  are  Feeble-minded 
(not  imbecile)  or  Infirm  in  Body;"  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Flatlier,  of  Shef- 
field, on  "  Temporary  Shelters ; "  and  a  paper  by  Rev.  James  S.  Fletcher, 
D.  D.,  chaplain  and  secretary  to  tbe  Dublin  By  Lamp-light  Institution, 
on  **  Our  Female  Penitentiaries:  Can  they  be  Made  Selfsup|)ortingT" 
These  papers  were  interesting,  instructive,  and  very  fully  discussed. 

This  concluded  the  exercises  at  the  Quarricr  homes,  <and  the  guests, 
returning  to  the  Bridge  of  Weir,  returned  to  Glasgow  by  rail,  and  were 
taken  in  omnibuses  to  Mary  Hill  Industrial  School,  where  they  had  tea, 
visited  the  institution,  and  then  met  in  the  chapel,  where  they  were  en- 
tertained with  excellent  singing  by  the  girls.  An  address  was  delivered 
hen^  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  after  which  Mr.  Wm.  Mitchell  read  a  paper  on 
"Day  Industrial  Schools;  "Mr.  A.  Falconer  on  "Emigration;"  Dr.  Suth- 
erland, of  Glasgow,  on  "Our  Methods  of  Dealing  with  Habitual  Of- 
fenders— Failure  of  Existing  Enactments."  The  pafiers  were  dis- 
cussed at  length,  closing  the  session  for  tbe  day;  after  which  the  dele- 
gates were  conveyed  back  to  the  city.  The  day  in  every  respect  bad 
been  interesting  and  profitable.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  gen- 
erally commendable  for  the  absence  of  mere  theory,  for  their  practical 
bearing  founded  on  facts  and  experience,  for  their  absence  of  rhetorical 
effort,  and  for  the  plain  and  direct  manner  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented. 

The  writer  was  unable  to  remain  after  tbe  first  two  days.  What  has 
been  given  will  show  something  of  the  general  character  of  these  na- 
tional conferences. 

Tbe  third  day  was  occupied  by  a  visit  to  the  Cumberland  Industrial 
School,  a  sail  through  the  locks  and  around  the  training  ship  Cambria^ 
a  reception  in  the  corporation  galleries,  where  pa[)ers  were  read  by  Mr, 
John  Lawson,  of  Glasgow,  on  ''How  to  Help  Male  Discharged  Pris- 
oners;" by  Mr.  John  Bowden,  of  Barnet,  on  "  The  Advantages  of  the 
Provident  Benevolent  Fund;"  and  by  Dr.  Wilson  Bruce  on  "Medical 
Hints  to  Managers  of  Institutions."  These  papers  were  ably  discusseil 
by  various  speakers. 

The  fourth  and  final  day  was  well  employed  by  a  visit  to  Edinburgh 
and  tbe  Original  liagged  Industrial  Schools  at  Liberton,  luncheon  at 
the  Edinburgh  Exhibition,  excursion  to  the  Trossachs,  a  visit  to  the 
Forth  Bridge  and  to  the  training  ship  Empress^  the  best  of  its  class 

These  conferences  are  held  once  in  3  years.  Former  ones  have  been 
in  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  in  1875.  Of  this 
conference  the  secretary  general  says:  ''  Within  a  ])eriod  of  3  days  from 
June  10  to  June  13,  1890,  the  300  workers  from  the  Beforraatory  and 
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Preventive  Institnfions  of  Great  Britain,  wlio  a8.senible<l  at  Glasprow 
collected  an  amonnt  of  information  and  experience  which  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  acquired  in  as  many  years.  The  hints  and  $ii<;- 
gestions  which  were  imparted  can  not  all  be  reconled  here,  for  it  was 
not  alone  in  the  formal  discussions  that  ideas  were  exchanjjre^l,  but 
quite  as  much,  and  probably  even  more,  in  the  course  of  social  inter- 
conrse  of  friend  with  friend ;  for  the  bond  of  a  common  work — a  nnired 
effort  to  save  perishing  women  and  children  in  the  love  and  strength  of 
a  divine  Savior — is  also  the  bond'of  sympathy  and  friendship.  Com- 
mon difficulties  were  quietly  discussed,  and  respective  merits  of  dif 
fereut  methods  of  work,  on  both  sides  of  the  border  aiul  in  Ireland 
and  America,  were  deliberately  weighed  in  the  course  of  informal  con- 
versations between  delegates  from  these  different  parts  of  the  worM.'' 
In  no  country  can  preventive  work  l>e  shown  to  hiive  had  snrh  an 
influence  on  the  reduction  of  pauperism  and  crime.  The  statistics  show 
a  most  remarkable  deci*ease.  The  labors  of  the  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  these  conferences,  in  their  institutions,  in  their  intlnence  on 
the  general  ])ublic  and  on  legislation  by  parliament,  have  had  very  nuich 
to  do  to  secure  this  results  The  history  of  j)revention  and  reformation 
in  Great  Britain  records  the  names  of  Mary  Carpenter,  the  Ilills,  Bar- 
wick  Baker,  and  many  others  who  have  devoted  their  lives  for  the  ele- 
vation and  rescue  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  good  following  their 
labors  can  now  be  seen  and  known  b^'  all. 


mmi^im' 
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THE  NEW  OR  VIBORG  PRISON  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 


Elsewhere  in  this  report  reference  is  made  to  the  new  prison  iu  the 
Viborg  quarter,  ou  the  Neva,  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  prisons  in 
EuroiK?.  The  accompanying  phms  and  exterior  view  of  the  prison  will 
give  some  idea  of  its  extent  and  its  interior  arrangements.  It  is  for 
1,20()  prisoners,  and  is  mainly  on  the  plan  of  the  Philadelphia  system  ; 
the  prisoners  working  in  their  cells,  which  are  roomy,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cells  are  on  the  outside  and  the  cor- 
ridors are  iu  the  center,  thus  affording  sunlight  and  better  ventilation. 
For  a  fuller  description  the  following  is  translated  from  the  French 
edition  of  Mr.  Wraskoy's  account  of  the  Russian  prisons  from  1879  to 
1889: 

The  necessity  of  a  prisou  for  short-term  convicts  has  been  recognize<l  since  1860, 
when  the  wine  Avarehouse  of  the  epocli  of  the  Empress  Anna,  iu  the  Viborg  quarter, 
-was  adapted  to  thut  purpose.  But  iu  time  this  prison  fell  into  a  state  of  entire  dis- 
organization,  and,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  made  iu  1883,  it  could  not  be 
maintained  any  longer.  In  proct^eding  with  the  preliminary  studies  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  prison  in  8t.  Petersburg,  which  in  conformity  to  the  scale  of  pun- 
ishments recently  adopted,  should  be  on  the  cellular  plan,  the  general  administra- 
tion took  into  cousideration  that  besides  the  700  prisoners  in  the  old  prison,  from  ViO 
to  300  others  underwent  imprisonment  in  the  police  quarters  of  the  capital ;  and* 
finally,  that  in  the  prisons  in  the  cities  near  St.  Petersburg  there  was  an  equal  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  Consoiiuently,  in  compliance  with  the  ruling  idea  which  prevailed 
in  the  application  of  the  new  system,  viz,  the  centralization  of  the  places  of  deten- 
tion, the  general  administration  concluded  to  construct  in  St.  Petersburg  a  cellular 
prison  for  1,150  inmates.  This  decision  has  been  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  cel- 
lular system  having  had  only  a  limited  study  iu  Knssia  it  was  preferable  that  the 
first  essay  in  its  apx)lication  upon  a  great  scale  in  Russia  should  take  place  in  the 
capital,  which  wouhVserve,  iu  the  meantime,  as  a  school  of  technical  education  of 
prison  management. 

Considering  the  mode  of  construction,  the  general  administration  preferred  to  have 
the  work  directed  by  a  special  committee  organized  for  that  purpose,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  of  constructing  the  new  building  ou  the  land  occupied  by  the 
old  prison,  which  must  be  demolished  to  give  it  place,  and  principally  so  as  to  dimin- 
ish as  much  as  possible  the  expenses.  This  project  with  approximate  designs  was 
submitted  to  the  Euiperor,  who  gave  his  sanction  March  8,  1884.  Upon  this  a  con- 
struction committee  was  constituted  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  gener»l 
administration,  composed  of  Private  Councilor  £.  J.  Gibert,  professor  of  architect  are, 
assistant  of  the  chief  of  the  general  administration  of  prisons,  the  attach^  architect 
of  the  administration,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  administration  selected  by  thft 
ohieff  and  the  ghiof  of  the  bureau  of  coustruotiou  of  the  general  AdmiiuatcaAvkVLK 
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The  construction  of  the  prison  was  confided  to  one  of  the  membera  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  A.  O.  Toniischku,  academician  and  architect  of  the  general  administration. 

<.)n  acrcnint  of  the  sicknoHK  of  Mr.  Bernhardt  the  presidency  of  the  committee  iras 
coutidod  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  in  the  place  of  the  latter  Mr.  R.  A.  Gedike,  professor  of 
architrcture  and  state  coiincilorf  was  named. 

HeKidCH,  in  accord  with  the  controller  of  the  Empire,  a  representative  of  the  admin- 
istration was  invited  to  act  with  the  committee,  and  a  regulation  established  to 
control  the  movements  of  the  funds  relative  to 'the  work. 

In  virtue  of  this  regulation  the  controller  of  the  Empire,  besides  his  other  rij^hts 
and  ordinary'  duties,  must — 

(1)  Mako  a  preliminary  verification  of  all  estimates  before  the  expenses  are  in- 
curred ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  contracts,  arrangcmeuts,  and  deiiuite  accounts  with  all 
contractorH  and  bidder?,  as  well  a.H  the  asnigment  uf  accounts  for  the  payment  of 
money ; 

{'2)  Verify  the  amount  of  materials  prepared  and  work  done;  and 

(3)  Delegate  to  his  representative  authority  to  assist  at  the  letting  the  work  to 
the  contractors  on  competition. 

Concerning  tho  works  themselves,  which  wero  inaugurated  in  May,  lbH4,  it  is 
proper  to  state  as  follows:  In  order  to  reach  the  greatest  possible  economy  in  the 
construction  the  committee  adopted  the  system  of  division  of  contracts  among  com- 
mercial hciuses  tho  best  known  for  their  tinancial  ability  and  their  thorongh  exact- 
ness in  com]tlying  with  their  contacts.  To  dtmolish  the  aucient  buildings  as  well 
as  for  certain  earthwork  and  other  labor  tho  prisoners  themselves  were  employed. 
Also  the  iirison  shops  nnd  the  correctional  establishments  of  St.  Petersbarg  were  pnt 
in  reriuisition  to  manufacture  doors,  windows,  locks,  door  trimmings,  bells,  iron  beds, 
kitchen  utensils  in  silver,  furniture  for  the  cells  nnd  the  prison  office,  and  mattresses. 
Very  special  attention  was  given  to  questions  relative  to  lighting  and  for  the  water 
system. 

It  is  known  that  in  most  of  the  iirisonsof  Western  Europe,  for  example  in  UoUand, 
electric  lighting  has  been  adopted  as  ofl'ering  tho  greatest  advantages  in  an  adminis- 
trative point  of  view;  for  besides  tho  facilities  which  it  presents  for  the  central  regu- 
lation, it  has  the  merit  of  not  tainting  the  air  nor  smoking,  aud  it  furnishes  a  light 
snfYioiently  strong,  and  finally  one  that  would  not  cause  a  tire.  Seeking  tho  best 
mode  (>f  lighting  the  new  prison,  the  construction  committee  discartled  entirely  kero- 
sene light,  which  after  calnilations  made  would  cost  17, (HK)  rubles  annually,  which 
would  be  less  expensivo  than  tho  other  modes  of  lighting,  but  it  wonid  bring  with  it 
great  inconv<>nience.  which  could  not  be  estimated  if  wo  consider  that  a  building  such 
as  the  prison  of  St.  IVtersburg  would  require  the  daily  lighting,  at  the  same  hour,  of 
l,r».l4  lamps,  of  wliich  IMM)  would  be  in  the  cells.  It  remained  therefore  to  choose  be- 
tween gas  made  from  oil,  or  naphtha,  or  electric  light.  The  studies  on  this  subject  de- 
monstrate<l  that  the  liist  exjtenses  in  theestablishment  of  electric  light  would  be  6(5,0(N) 
rubles  nnd  the  annual  running  expenses  would  be  24,G00  rubles.  On  the  other  side 
the  expcn*M'H  of  the  estahl  ishment  of  oil  gas  would  reach  oO,000  rnbles  and  the  an- 
nual expense  would  he  47,*J45  rubles.  Consequently  the  increase  of  the  expenses  of 
the  tirst  establishment  where  recourse  is  had  to  electric  light  (1H,000  rubles)  would 
be  amply  com]>eiisated  the  tirst  year  of  its  operation.  As  to  lighting  with  naphtha 
gas  the  ex]ienses  of  the  plant  at  tirst  would  be  r>l,0(M)  rubles  and  the  annual  expenses 
wonld  be  vit).3'.W  rubles.  Consequently  the  increase  of  expenses  in  this  Ciise,  as  well 
of  ir>,(H)U  rubles  in  the  plant  in  case  of  the  ad(q»tion  of  electric  light,  would  be  over- 
c<uiie,  thanks  to  the  annual  saving  of  4.700  rubles  in  the  running  expenses. 

Having  IVir  these  reasons  chosen  the  method  of  ligliting  by  electricity  the  commit- 
tee took  ijito  consideration  that  the  iieros>ary  steam  engines  in  the  prison  ooold  be 
equally  employed  to  furnish  \\ater  for  the  prison.  This  would  ent-ail  an  expense  of 
U.noO  rubles  for  a  pump,  iin  annual  exjuMise  of  l.oOO  rubles,  instead  of  3,'^0  rnbles 
which  would  go  to  pay  the  society  which  wonld  have  furnised  tho  water.     Besides 
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thfea  Mving  of  nearly  600  rnbles  would  be  obtained,  tbanks  to  tbe  employment  of 
steam  to  melt  tbe  snows  abont  tbe  building. 

At  the  time  of  preparing  this  report  the  construction  work  of  the  prison  of  St. 
Petersburg  is  in  the  following  condition : 

1.  The  following  are  completed  and  already  occupied : 

(a)  The  entrance  building,  two  storieH,  containing  the  qnartersfor  the  guards,  and 
the  personnel  of  supervision,  and  a  reception  room  for  the  public  waiting  for  adniis- 
^on. 

{b)  Three  buildings  with  two  stories  and  basement,  for  lodgings  for  the  personnel 
of  the  administration,  and  for  the  supervision  service. 

(o)  One  building  with  four  stories  and  basement,  for  cellular  imprisonment,  in 
which  are  placed  47*^  cells,  besides  the  part  occupied  for  storage  or  serving  otherwise 
the  needs  of  the  service. 

(d)  Three  hospital  departmeuts,  which  have  before  existed,  but  which  have  been 
re-made  in  the  construction  of  the  now  prison.  One  of  them  was  removed  from  an- 
other place.  All  throe  have  been  furnished  with  stoves*  with  main  pipes,  and  all  tbe 
interior  has  been  changed. 

(c)  The  kitchen  and  machine  section.  There  will  be  found  the  kitchen  and  bakery, 
with  the  storage  for  provisions ;  the  laundry,  with  the  dry  house  and  the  storeroom 
for  linen.  In  the  machine  section  will  bo  found  the  kettles,  the  engines,  the  electric 
dynamos  for  lighting,  and  the  pump  to  furnish  water  for  the  prison. 

(/)  The  baths. 

3.  The  building  intended  for  the  religious  and  administrative  service  has  been 
ordered  b>  the  administration,  but  only  the  basement  and  the  first  story  are  occupieil. 
In  the  basement  are  the  storerooms  and  the  place  where  prisoners  are  delivered 
and  where  they  are  washed  and  clothed.  In  the  iirst  story  will  be  found  the  prison 
office,  tbe  offices  ot  eniployds,  and  a  parlor.  The  upper  story  contains  the  chapel  for 
the  school,  which  is  not  entirely  completed.  In  the  chapel  the  floors  have  been  laid 
and  preparatory^  work  has  been  done  for  completion  of  the  walls.  The  iconostase  has 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Tutiline,  merchant  of  Kazan,  and  is  now  in  the  storehonse  of 
the  committee  of  construction.  The  holy  images  and  mural  paintings  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sadikow,  artist. 

3.  The  second  building  for  cellular  detention  and  in  the  basement  for  night  sepa- 
ration for  guarding  prisoners  in  common  will  be  ])robably  completed  sufllciently  in 
the  coming  September  or  October  to  be  occupied.  There  is  yet  painting  to  be  done, 
and  bells,  doors,  and  beds  to  be  placed. 

4.  There  are  nearly  constructed  : 

(a)  A  stone  building  of  two  stories  to  be  occupied  by  those  having  contagious 
diseases. 

(5)  A  similar  building  for  a  dispensary,  a  reception  room,  and  one  for  medical 
treatment,  a  room  for  dlHinffCting  and  one  for  washini;  linen  on  the  first  story,  and 
one  on  the  second  story  for  prisoners  contini;d  for  debt. 

5.  There  remains  yet  to  be  con8truct4.'d  a  building  for  the  reception  of  the  dead, 
with  a  chapel  and  a  part  of  the  exterior  wall  on  Simbirsk  street. 

The  total  expense  for  the  construction  of  the  prison  of  St.  Petersburg  is  1,'.)96,849 
rubles. 

Among  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  prison  of  St.  Petersburg  we  have  mentioned 
tbe  three  hospital  departments.  They  contain  thirty-eight  beds  each.  They  were 
constructed  in  1^8'i,  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  leave  the  prisoners  longer  in  the 
ancient  prison  of  the  city,  called  the  Chateaux  of  Lithuanie  hospital,  which  served 


*  A  Russian  stove  is  generally  about  3  feet  in  diamater,  and  7  or  8  feet  high,  the 
ontside  being  covered  with  porcelain  tile,  bent  to  conform  to  the  side  which  is  round. 
It  is  more  like  an  upright  furnace  in  the  room. 
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not  only  for  tho  needs  of  tbU  prison  but  to  receive  the  sick  prisoners  of  the  transfer 
prison  ami  of  tiio  police.  Tliejto  liospitaU  have  lieen  const rocted  by  tho  architect  of 
the  general  ailminist ration  of  prisons,  and  cosi,  including  the  expenses  for  the  iu- 
provunient  of  ti.e  interior,  ^Ii,94l  rubles. 

To  tho  prison  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  a  s|iecial  institution,  belongs  the  section  for 
young  prist mers. 

Until  l-)84  the  latter  were  confined  in  the  police  prison  for  the  Koloma  quarter, 
but  in  conse«iuenc«  of  the  necessity  of  iucreasiug  the  places  occupied  by  the  police 
administration  to  lodgo  their  inferior  ofBcers,  they  proceeded  that  3'ear  to  construct 
a  special  editice  for  the  confinement  of  young  delinquents  ou  land  located  iu  the  city 
in  the  Viborg  quarter.  Two  wood  buildings  have  been  raised  on  stone  foundation; 
one  to  contain  fifty  young  people,  including  dormitories,  shops,  schools,  diaiug 
rooms,  and  cells.  The  other  contains  the  office  and  the  dormitories  of  the  employ  es. 
The  construction  was  complete<l  in  18"^  and  cost  30,464  rubles. 

On  the  8iteoccu]»ied  by  the  section  for  young  offenders  there  are  kitchen  j^anlend 
iu  which  the  prisoners  labor  for  the  needs  of  the  penitentiary  establishments  of  tbo 
capital. 

The  kitchen  gardens  arc  surrounde<l  by  a  wall  iu  wood  with  stone  posts,  and  a  bar- 
rack has  been  constructed  1 1  serve  for  a  resting  place  for  prisoners  when  at  work. 
All  these  buildings  have  been  made  by  recourse  to  the  labor  of  prisoners,  and  Lave 
cost  :{,3ri0  rubles,  instead  of  8,014  rubles,  first  estimated  in  the  expenses. 

This  i8  the  only  descriptioa  the  writer  has  found  of  this  notable  prisoD^ 
but  the  view  herein  and  tho  groun<l  plans  will  give  a  f  jkir  idea  of  its 
extent  and  its  interior  arrangements.  Having  gone  over  it  quite 
thoroughly  and  conipareil  views  with  specialists  well  acquainted  with 
Buroptmn  prisons,  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  probably  no 
prison  in  Europe  of  better  construction,  arrangement,  or  better  adapteil 
to  its  purpose. 
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EXTCfllOR  VIEWS  OF  SECTIONS  OF  MAIN   BUILDINO  OF  THE  ViBORQ  PhISC 
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Plan  of  Basement  of  Part  of  Majn  Bujldino  of  the  Viboro  Prison. 
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PROJLI  OUNE  PRISON  POUR  1ZI1D  DETENUS 

k  S  PeitratiDid-l 


Plan  of  First  Storv  of  Part  of  Main  Building  of  the  Vibobq  Prison. 


flPOEHTl)  IIOPbMbI  HA  I^OQ  APECTAHTOBI) 


Plans  of  the  Second,  Tmihd,  and  Fourth  Stories  of  the  Vibodq  PnisoN. 
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Plans  of  Two-story  Pahts  of  the  ViBoRO  Prison. 
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MR.  KOMORSKY,  INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  THE  PRISONS  OF 
SIBERIA,  INTERVIEWED  IN  PARIS,  NOVEMBER,  1890. 


While  iu  St.  Petersburg  in  Juoe  last  as  a  delegate  to  the  loterna- 
tional  Prison  Congress  from  the  United  States  I  often  met  Mr.  Demet- 
rius Komorsky,  the  inspector-general  of  prisons  in  Siberia  and  of 
transportation  and  the  commissary-general  of  the  International  Prison 
Exposition.  Large  credit  is  due  him  for  the  success  of  the  exposition ; 
his  presence  iu  the  deliberations  of  the  congress,  and  the  actual  part 
he  took  in  the  social  features  at  the  great  banquets,  on  excursions,  etc., 
added  very  much  to  the  interest  and  pleasure  as  well  as  the  comfort 
of  the  delegates. 

Since  the  session  of  the  congress  he  has  visited  France,  and  on  the 
24th  day  of  November  last  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Soci6t6  G6u^rale 
des  Prisons,  where  he  was  called  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Russian 
transportation.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  France  has  for  many 
years  transported  prisoners  to  New  Caledonia,  and  that  French  sym- 
pathies, to  some  extent,  are  consequently  with  the  Russians  in  respect 
to  the  exile  system. 

Count  Le  Courbe,  after  some  opening  remarks,  introduced  Mr.  Ko- 
morsky as  follows : 

Mr.  PRESIDENT :  I  desire  permission  to  present  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Komorsky,  inspector- general  of  prisons  and  transportation  in  Siberia, 
who  is  now  present,  for  the  kindness  iu  which  he  has  responded  to  our 
request  to  inform  us  upon  the  subject  of  transportation  and  upon  Siberia, 
with  which  he  is  so  well  acquainted,  giving  us  not  a  lecture  but  a  con- 
versation on  this  new  subject. 

I  desire  also,  gentlemen,  iu  your  name  and  especially  in  the  name  of 
all  Frenchmen  who  had  the  pleasure  to  know  him  iu  St.  Petersburg, 
to  congratulate  him  upon  the  decoration  presented  to  him  by  the  French 
Government,  which  could  not  have  been  more  merited,  and  to  assure 
him  of  our  best  wishes  and  of  our  appreciation  of  the  care  and  kind- 
ness of  which  all  were  the  object  so  far  from  our  own  country. 

The  President  (Mr.  Petit,  councilor,  etc.)  said:  Our  council  of  direc- 
tion also  desires  to  say  to  you  that  it  considered  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
profit  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Komorsky  in  Paris,  and  has  requested 
him  to  give  us  a  conversation  on  Siberia,  and  upon  the  effects  of  trans- 
portation. 
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Mr.  KoMORSKY.  I  am  not  la  a  coudition  tx>  giveacontiaaoaslectoro 
on  account  of  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  myself  for  tie 
treatment  of  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  before  so  learned  a 
society  as  yours.  I  am  here  at  the  request  of  the  council  of  direction 
of  the  Socidt6  G^'n^rale  des  Prisons  to  give  information  upon  transpor 
tatiun  in  Siberia.  I  shall  then  be  happy  to  reply  to  all  questions  yoa 
wish  to  propose. 

To  enter  on  the  subject  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  permit  me  at 
first  to  give  you  a  geographical  sketch  of  Siberia.  Siberia,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  Russian  Empire,  is  divided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  into  twelve  governments  or  provinces,  which  form 
Eastern  Siberia,  Central  Siberia,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Amour 
liiver.  The  Russian  penal  code  makes  a  precise  distinction  between 
criminal  and  correctional  punishments.  The  criminal  punishments  are 
followed  bv  the  deprivation  of  common  rights,  the  right  6f  property, 
the  right  of  family,  and  the  right  of  condition.  The  wife  of  the  con- 
demned criminal  has  the  right  to  a  divorce,  and  the  heirs  inherit  all 
l)roperty  after  sentence.    This  is  civil  death. 

Correctional  punishments  do  not  have  this  effect.  They  are  inflicted 
by  confinement  in  prisons  and  correctional  establishments  similar  to 
the  places  of  confinement  in  France. 

The  punishments  which  are  followed  by  civil  death  are  included  in 
two  classes :  transportation,  properly  called,  that  is  to  say,  first,  the 
transfer  of  convicts  to  Siberia  with  hard  labor  for  a  term  or  for  life, 
and,  secondly,  the  transfer  of  convicts  to  Central  Siberia  without 
obligatory  labor.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Amour  River,  where  trans- 
portation is  centralized,  we  have  only  convicts  condemned  to  forced 
labor,  and  those  who  have  completed  their  punishment  who  remain 
there  as  colonists;  that  is  to  say,  those  who  go  from  the  first  class  into 
the  second. 

Eastern  Central  Siberia  is  for  the  second  class  of  convicts  which  are 
transported.  This  transportation  should  not  be  confounded  with  that 
which  exists  in  France.  It  is  applied  to  criminals  at  common  law,  and 
consists  in  exile  without  forced  labor,  but  a  change  of  residence  is  pro- 
hibited. 

In  the  provinces  of  Eastern  Siberia,  which  reach  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, transportation  is  concentrated.  But  this  punishment  is  not  pro- 
nounced, as  in  France,  by  the  courts.  In  Russia  it  is  applied  by  the 
councils  of  the  communes  which  form  a  fiscal  union.  Thus  when  a 
member  of  the  rural  commune  has  been  condemned  to  undergo  a  cor- 
rectional ])anishmeut  he  is  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  commune, 
which  decides  whether  it  will  retake  him  or  exile  him.  In  the  latter 
case  he  is  transported  to  a  province  in  Eastern  Siberia  for  5  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  has  the  right  to  seek  permission  from  any 
commune  to  return,  and,  if  granted,  to  reenter  Russia.    But  frequently 
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he  prefers  to  remain  iu  Eastern  Siberia,  because  the  coantry  is  very 
lioh  and  agriculture  is  extensive.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  colonization  in  the  provinces. 

Transportation  has  existed  in  Siberia  nearly  150  years.  At  first 
those  who  had  been  condemned  for  capital  offenses  were  pardoned  and 
sent  there,  and  then  they  transported  those  condemned  to  hard  labor, 
who  went  with  their  families  after  having  undergone  punishment  with 
labor  in  European  Russia.  This  transportation  took  place  princi- 
pally in  the  province  of  Transbaikal,  because  there  were  lands  there 
very  rich  in  silver  mines.  Later,  gold  mines  were  discovered.  This  is 
ancient  Dahouria,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  steppes  of  Mongolia,  and 
whose  population  formerly  consisted  of  Bouriates,  a  nomadic  race  which 
occupied  itself  neither  with  work  iu  the  mines  nor  with  agriculture. 

When,  in  1689,  the  province  of  Dabouria,  after  a  treaty  with  China, 
became  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  they  began  to  work  in  the  mines. 
Some  Greeks  sent  especially  by  Peter  the  Great  had  established  these 
works,  and  as  thore  were  not  enough  workmen  they  sent  from  time  to 
time  some  peasants  and  convicts,  seeking  in  that  way  to  colonize  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  seriously  organizing  the  work  of  the  mines. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  trans[)ortation  was  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Empire. 

But  as  the  object  of  this  transportation  was  only  the  development  of 
the  mines,  it  had  not  a  special  prison  administrative  character.  Until 
1869  the  convicts  were  subject  to  the  mining  laws.  They  considered 
these  individuals  as  persons  obliged  to  work ;  they  wished  that  they 
might  labor  for  their  own  proAt ;  they  set  at  liberty'  those  who  had  lost 
their  strength,  and  they  occupied  themselves  very  little  with  peniten- 
tiary questions.  In  1869  the  prison  administration  was  organized,  but 
it  met  with  a  succession  of  difficulties  which  formerly  were  not  pre- 
sented. The  first  of  these  difficulties  was  the  insufficiency  of  buildings 
for  the  detention  of  criminals,  who  under  the  mining  administration 
were  nearly  all  in  liberation.  To  evade  the  incumbrance  of  prisons  it 
was  thought  that  the  island  of  Saghalien,  situated  at  the  extreme  east 
of  Siberia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amour  River,  was  well  situated  to  be 
specially  occupied  by  those  condemned  to  hard  labor  without  the  neces- 
sity of  confining  them.  But  as  this  island  belonged  in  common  to  Rus- 
sia and  Japan,  it  was  not  until  the  complete  cession  in  1875  that  the 
Russian  Government  was  able  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  organ- 
ize a  penal  colonization  in  the  island  and  to  establish  there  a  peniten- 
tiary administration. 

In  1884  this  administration  was  fully  installed.  The  island  of  Sag- 
halien represents  now  a  province  under  a  special  governor,  who  attends 
exclusively  to  the  administration  general  of  prisons. 

We  have  not  in  Saghalien  many  liberated  colonists,  and  consequently 
we  can  use  the  island  specially  for  penal  colonization. 

After  the  expiration  of  their  imprisonment  the  convicts  become  trans« 
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ported  colonists.  They  oontinue  to  receive  their  food  rations  for  two 
years,  clothing  for  the  same  time,  about  two  and  one-half  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  necessary  farming  tools,  sometimes  some  cattlOi  that  is  to 
say,  a  cow  and  a  horse  when  they  can  be  procured. 

Mr.  JOLY.  In  Saghalien  have  you  only  a  few  discharged  prisoners 
who  are  free  colonists  ? 

Mr.  KoMousKV.  According  to  the  statistics  for  the  last  year  we 
have  3,200. 

The  President.  Uow  many  are  there  under  punishment? 

Mr.  Komorsky.  Nearly  0,000. 

The  President.  And  in  the  rest  of  Siberia  f 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  At  hard  labor  at  Nertschinsk  we  have  3,500  con- 
victs and  a  great  number  of  discharged  convicts  who  are  dispersed  in 
the  villages  of  Transbaikal.  They  live  by  the  products  of  their  labor, 
and  are  only  obliged  to  procure  a  passport  on  a  change  of  their  resi- 
dence. At  the  end  of  six  years  the  exiled  colonists  have  the  right  to 
have  a  passport  authorizing  them  to  travel  anywhere  in  Siberia. 

The  President.  To  go  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  They  must  have  a  pardon  to  return  to  Europe.  In 
Siberia,  after  ten  years,  they  pass  from  the  condition  of  transported  col- 
onists to  the  state  of  free  colonists.  They  have  the  right  to  engage  in 
commerce  and  in  industrial  pursuits;  they  are  entirely  free,  passing 
fully  from  the  prison  control,  and  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  special 
provisions  of  the  transportation  code. 

Mr.  BouLLAiRE.  Does  the  working  of  the  land  support  them,  or  is  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  aid  them  f 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  In  the  provinces  of  Transbaikal  mining  prevails, 
above  all  the  washing  of  gold ;  the  laborers  are  there  in  demand.  The 
exiles  have  always  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  mines  and  to  earn 
their  living. 

The  island  of  Saghalien,  as  has  been  equally  remarked  in  Guinea, 
has  precisely  the  fault  of  not  being  able  to  furnish  labor  for  all  the  dis- 
charged. We  rejoice  when,  after  having  received  the  refuse  of  society, 
we  succeed  in  having  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  these  men  who,  after  their 
discharge,  become  farmers,  honestly  gaining  their  bread.  There  are 
even  those  who  become  rich,  and  occupy  themselves  in  commerce  and  in 
industrial  pursuits.  As  to  those  who  are  not  capable  of  working  on 
their  own  account,  they  are  hiied  by  the  colonists.  Sometimes  the  ad- 
ministration is  obliged  to  come  to  their  aid. 

Mr.  JoLY.  Are  there  any  women  transported  ! 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  Yes ;  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and  it  is  exactly  this 
figure  we  give  to  the  number  of  men  established  more  or  less  conven- 
iently ;  that  is  to  say,  having  their  support. 

Mr.  BouLLAiUE.  Then  are  there  marriages? 

Mr.  KOMORSKY.  Yes ;  they  are  authorized. 
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Mr.  BotTLLAlRE.  How  can  tlipy  marry  since  tlicy  arc  struck  with 
civil  death. 

Mr.  EoHORSEY.  After  condemnation,  they  regain  little  by  little  their 

civil  rights,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  they  become  more 

or  less  citizens.    However,  they  can  never  recover  their  privileges  of 

former  condition.    They  never  regain  nobility  nor  the  proi>erty  which 

passed  to  their  heirs. 

The  important  point  for  the  convict  is  the  consent  of  the  wife  to  follow 
bim  toSil)eria.  Alter  the  condemnation  the  wife  is  asked  if  she  consents 
to  accompany  her  husband  to  the  Island  of  Saghalien.  If  she  accepts, 
all  the  family  rights  of  the  condemned  are  retained  and  his  wife  cannot 
thereafter  leave  him  without  his  consent. 

Mr.  BOULLAIRE.  If  she  refuses  ? 

Mr.  EoMORSEY.  If  she  refuses  she  has  the  right  to  a  divorce. 

The  Pastor  Arboux.  Is  transportation  obligatory  for  women,  or  only 
for  men  f 

Mr.  EoMORSEY.  All  women  sentenced  to  forced  labor  have  been  sent 
to  Saghalien  since  1883, 4f  the  condition  of  their  health  permitted. 

Mr.  BOULLAIRE.  What  is  the  climate  of  the  island  f 

Mr.  KOMORSKY.  The  climate  is  moderate,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  sea  ^  more  moderate  than  the  provinces  on  the  coast.  Yet  it  is 
more  rude  than  the  climate  in  the  same  latitude  in  Europe. 

Mr.  BOULLAIRE.  Is  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  possible? 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  All  cereals  are  harvested. 

Mr.  BOULLAIRE.  Is  wheat  also  raised  there  f 

Mr.  EoMORSKY.  All  kinds  of  wheat ;  March  wheat  and  fall  wheat.  I 
bave  here  some  statistics  which  show  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated. 
In  1885,  there  Trere  only  871  hectares  (a  hectare  is  about  2J  acres) 
cleared  and  cultivated ;  in  1890,  there  were  3,(K)0  hectares  more.  They 
caltivate  also  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes,  the  latter  being  produced 
in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  BouLLAiRK.  How  are  the  convicts  transported  ;  by  land  f 

Mr.  EoMORSEY.  Always  by  the  sea,  embarking  them  at  Odessa. 
They  use  boats  of  the  volunteer  fleet.  From  Odessa  they  pass  through 
the  Suez  Canal  and  around  Asia 

Mr.  JoLY.  How  many  free  colonists  have  you  in  Saghalien  ? 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  There  are  scarcely  any  ;  only  some  merchants  who 
go  there  to  employ  the  convicts.  Besides  tlie^^e  there  are  some  officers 
and  soldiers. 

Mr.  BOULLAIRE.  Are  there  any  Japanese  f 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  The  Japanese  have  abandoned  the  island;  there  are 
yet  a  small  number  of  indigent  nomads  who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

Mr.  Gripon.  While  the  husband  is  undergoing  punishment  in  Sag. 
halien,  what  is  the  situation  of  the  wife  who  has  accepted  transportation 
with  him? 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  According  to  law,  the  man  who  is  condemned  to 
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hard  labor  mast  undergo  one-third  of  his  panishment  in  prison,  bat  the 
island  of  Saghalien  is  considered  as  a  prison  surrounded  by  floating 
walls,  so  that  each  prisoner  brought  from  Kussia  is  set  at  liberty  in 
Saghalien  and  his  pnnisliment  consists  only  in  obligatory  work.  He 
has  the  right  to  construct  a  small  house,  to  improve  a  small  tract  of 
land  and  to  work  it  on  his  own  account.  The  convict  receives  a  ration; 
and  besides  this,  the  family  receives  a  monthly  payment  for  the  support 
of  the  children.  There  is  nothing  given  to  the  women  who  have  no 
children,  but  each  child  has  the  right  to  nearly  3  rubles  a  month, 
that  is  to  say,  $1.80  to  $2  for  its  support  The  general  mortality  is 
very  limited ;  it  may  be  estimated  at  1^  in  100  per  annum. 

Mr.  BouLi-AJRE.  Have  you  any  escafiesf 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  The  escapes  even  in  the  island,  reach  5  per  cent 
per  annum,  but  the  runaways  are  always  obliged  to  return,  and  the 
escapes  from  the  island  are  exceptional. 

Mr.  Le  Courbe.  Is  it  true  that  the  fugitives  who  arrive  at  the  Chinese 
frontier  are  returned  by  the  Chinese  who  demand  for  them  an  increase 
of  penalty  for  having  poltuted  the  Chinese  soil  f 

Mr.  KoMORSKT.  That  is  not  true,  for  the  good  reason  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  Chinese  on  the  frontier,  which  is  much  more  of  a  desert 
than  ours.  There  are  there  some  wandering  Mongolians  name<l  Boar- 
iotes,  subject  to  Bussia,  who  willingly  pursue  deserters,  for  they  have 
three  rubles  for  their  arrest. 

The  Chinese  prefer  to  kill  the  fugitive  rather  than  to  make  for  three 
rubles  the  voyage  from  Nertschinsk,  that  is  to  say  at  least  125  miles. 

Mr.  JoLY.  What  appear  to  be  the  relations  between  the  discharged 
prisoners  and  the  people  ? 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  For  the  seven  years  I  have  been  in  Siberia  I  have 

« 

observed  that  their  relations  at  first  are  usually  sympathetic,  that  then 
they  become  a  little  strained,  and  that  finally,  with  the  increase  of  the 
free  i)opulation,  there  arises  a  certain  hostility.  When  the  free  popu- 
lation increases  and  as  the  free  workmen  seek  for  occupation,  they  nat- 
urally find  themselves  in  competition  with  the  exiles  who  are  remuner. 
ated  leas  than  tliey  are.    It  is  an  economic  question. 

In  the  Island  of  Saghalien  and  in  the  provinces  of  the  Amour  Biver, 
they  gladly  receive  as  laborers  not  only  the  discharged,  but  the  fugi- 
tives. 

Mr.  JoLY.  It  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  KOMORSKY.  In  the  province  of  Transbaikal  there  is  already 
discontent  from  receiving  discharged  prisoners.  Central  Siberia  raises 
itB  voice  on  this  subject  and  petitions  are  addressed  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces. 

Mr.  JoLY.  Is  it  not  for  cause  that  transportation,  properly  called,  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  KOMORSKY.  You  s[)eak  of  a  projected  law  on  transportation. 
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As  for  transportaUou,  proi)erly  called,  it  will  coiitiuue  in  the  provinces 
of  the  AfDoar  Biver. 

Mr.  BouLLAiRE.  Is  the  island  of  Saghalien  large  i 

Hr.  KoMORSEY.  It  has  G8,0U0  square  kilometres ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
aboat  the  size  of  Greece  or  Bulgaria.  It  is  crossed  by  mountain  ranges 
which  attain  an  elevation  of  200  to  300  metres.  The  highest  mountain 
is  400  metres  high,  but  there  are  no  glaciers. 

Mr.  BouLLAiRE.  When  a  discharged  convict  commits  a  crime  or 
a  misdemeanor,  by  whom  is  he  tried,  by  the  civil  or  military  authority? 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  He  is  tried  by  the  civil  antliority. 

Mr.  BoULLAiRE.  Even  in  the  island  f 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  For  small  oifensos  against  the  regulations  of  the 
prison  he  is  judged  by  the  director  of  the  prison.  For  those  misde- 
meanors within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  the  first  instance  he  is 
judged  by  a  court  which  corresponds  to  the  correctional  tribunal  of 
France  and  which  is  composed  of  the  chief  of  the  district  and  of  two 
members.  The  sentence  is  always  confirmed  by  the  governor  of  the 
island. 

For  crimes,  properly  called,  the  convict  is  judged  by  a  court.  In 
Siberia  we  do  not  have  juries,  but  we  have  a  court  composed  of  magis- 
trates of  the  chief  places  of  the  provinces  of  the  Amour  Kiver,  at  Kab- 
arofka. 

Mr.  BOULLAIRE.  Upon  the  continent  ? 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  Yes.  The  accused  is  not  sent  there ;  the  proceed- 
ings are  by  correspondence. 

The  number  of  crimes  committed  by  convicts  in  Saghalien  from  1885 
to  1888  is  108,  which  gives  an  average  of  37  crimes  per  year.  There 
have  been  28  murders.  5  attempts  to  murder,  5  blows  and  wounds,  24 
cases  of  grand  and  petit  larceny,  and  46  cases  of  misdemeanor.  These 
figures  do  not  include  light  violations  corrected  by  the  prison  ad- 
ministration. 

There  are  few  cases  of  relapse  compared  to  the  whole  number  of 
exiles.  In  general,  the  conduct  of  th«  exile  is  good  when  free  coloniza- 
tion is  limited. 

Mr.  BOULLAIRE.  Is  there  an  important  military  force  to  guard  the 
island  f 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  There  are  four  companies  which  cont^un  in  all  960 
soldiers.  But  as  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  guards  we  are 
obliged  to  take  men  from  the  companies  to  serve  as  guards.  These 
men  then  receive  half  of  the  indemnity  paid  to  the  guards.  By  this 
fact  the  armed  force,  properly  so  called,  is  diminished  nearly  to  200. 

Nevertheless  there  is  little  to  fear  from  revolts,  for  there  is  furnished 
to  every  prisoner  the  possibility  of  labor  and  a  return  to  civil  life.  The 
individual  interest  of  the  prisoners  avoids  conflicts,  and  there  is  no  fear 
firom  association  and  conspiracies  which  exist  in  prisons  and  which 
always  must  be  combated. 
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Mr.  BotTLLAlRS.  Are  there  any  precaatioDR  taken  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  f 

Mr.  KOMORSKY.  This  is  the  principal  war  we  have  to  wage.  Com- 
munication with  the  island  is  ver^^  rare,  yet  at  least  fifteen  ships  come 
during  the  summer  to  the  principal  port.  These  vessels  are  watched 
very  rigorously  with  reference  to  alcohol. 

Mr.  BouLLAiRE.  Then  the  sale  is  prohibited. 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  Absolutely.  Kot  only  the  convicts  bnt  even  the 
guards  and  the  minor  employ^^s  have  no  right  to  purchase  alcohol  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  government.  It  is  only  by  this  authority  that 
alcohol  can  be  taken  from  the  government  warehouses,  and  it  is  dis- 
tributed with  caution.  Alcohol  is  consequently  very  rare,  and,  as  con- 
traband, costs  sometimes  8  rubles  per  bottle. 

The  President.  Is  there  much  labor  obtaine<l  from  the  prisoners 
and  are  the  expenses  for  transportation  burdensome  in  Ru88ia  f 

Mr.  KoMORSEY.  The  expenses  are  not  high.  The  establishment 
costs  almost  nothing  and  there  are  many  workmen.  What  costs  is  the 
nails,  the  iron,  the  glass,  etc.  There  are  at  this  time  forty  villages  which 
have  been  built  on  the  island  of  Saghalien  and  which  have  cost  the 
government  something.  These  villages  increase  so  rapidly  that  they 
are  often  built  before  the  government  has  notice  of  their  construction. 

The  maintenance  in  the  island  of  Saghalien,  in  the  mean  time,  is  a 
little  more  expensive  to  the  state,  because  the  latter,  as  I  have  said, 
is  obliged  to  contribute  during  at  least  two  years  to  the  support  of  dis- 
charged convicts,  while  there  is  no  such  obligation  concerning  those 
sentenced  to  forced  labor  at  Nertschiqsk. 

Mr.  BouRNAT.  You  have  spoken  of  administrative  punishments. 
What  have  you  now  in  use  f    Are  there  any  corporal  punishments  f 

Mr.  KoMOBSKY.  The  director  has  the  right  to  infiict  30  blows  with 
the  rod.  There  are  no  other  corporal  punishments  he  can  inflict.  The 
knout  ceased  to  exist  in  Russia  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  is 
another  instrument  which  recalls  the  <<  cat"  in  use  in  the  English  fleet 
for  the  sailors.  On  judgment  confirmed  by  the  governor  of  the  island, 
30  blows  can  be  given.  On  sentence  pronounced  by  the  court  in 
case  of  relapse  in  crime  the  number  of  blows  can  be  increased  to  100. 

Personally  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  this  punishment.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  been  obliged  to  permit  it  in  certain  cases.  In  reality,  if 
instead  of  a  punishment  of  30  blows  of  the  rod  a  man  is  condemned  to 
prison  for  3  or  6  months,  who  has  several  children,  the  latter  deprived 
of  their  father  might  perish  with  poverty  and  hunger.  Yet  crime  must 
be  punished.  Prisoners  sometimes  request  punishment  by  the  rod  in 
preference  to  the  prison. 

In  Siberia  they  can  not  be  cruel  to  prisoners.  A  director  who  was 
cruel  to  the  convicts  would  be  murdered  in  three  days.  This  is  why, 
as  inspector-general,  I  am  obliged  sometimes  to  censure  directors  for 
their  lack  of  severity.    They  reply  to  me:  "We  are  surrounded  by 
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oonvicts.  What  wonld  yon  have  ns  do?''  Dnring  my  last  sojonm  in 
the  island  I  had  fonr  convicts  in  my  house ;  all  my  servants  were 
ooDvicts.  In  this  condition  one  conld  not^  without  danger,  permit 
himself  to  be  severe. 

Mr.  L.  Herbbttb.  Besides,  I  believe  I  am  authorized  to  say  that 
the  qnestion  of  corporal  punishment  had  been  incidentally  announced 
at  the  congress  of  St.  Petersburg  by  persons  who  were  neither  French 
nor  Russian.  I  recall  that  I  had  occision  to  say  to  those  who  wished  to 
raise  this  question,  that  we  would  be  well  satisfied  not  to  use  cori>oral 
punishment,  but  if  the  good  souls  who  are  moved  with  pity  for  what 
transpires  in  Siberia  would  regard  themselves  the}*  would  see  some 
phenomena  stranger  than  the  rod.    This  question  has  not  been  raised. 

Mr.  KOMORSKY.  Punishment  is  a  question  of  custom  and  of  habits. 
There  are  cases  in  which  I  have  found  it  useful.  Thus,  when  a  brag- 
gart spoke  to  a  chief  impertinently,  in  the  presence  of  other  convicts, 
it  was  necessary  to  punish  him  ;  not  to  injure  him,  but  to  remove  from 
him  the  halo  which  the  act  gave  him  when  his  comrades  are  about  him. 
It  is  a  more  serious  case  when  one  prisoner  commits  a  misdemeanor  on 
another  prisoner.  Jn  this  case  imprisonment  is  not  considered  a  pun- 
ishment; it  is  necessary  to  administer  a  corporal  punishment  in  order 
that  the  prisoner,  the  victim  of  the  misdemeanor,  will  abandon  all  idea 
of  personal  vengeance. 

Mr.  BouLLAiRE.  Are  crimes  committed  on  the  guards  frequently  t 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  During  the  past  7  years  there  have  been  two  crimes 
and  one  offense  of  importance  outside  of  the  island  of  Saghalieu.  In 
the  island  a  director  has  been  assassinated  and  two  guards.  The  last 
two  crimes  were  tried  by  court-martial. 

Mr.  BouLLAiRE.  What  has  been  the  punishment  for  these  si^ecial 
crimes  f 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  Hanging  for  the  murderers.  In  the  case  of  insult 
to  the  guard  he  was  accjuitted,  because  the  guard  in  this  case  was  him- 
self guilty  of  misconduct. 

In  extraordinary  cases  the  governor-general  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Amour  River  has  a  special  right,  a  right  which  is  given  him  by  the 
Emi)eror,  to  name  a  council  of  war.  There  have  been  four  or  five  such 
cases  during  the  past  7  years. 

Mr.  Bourn  AT.  Under  what  circumstances  does  banishment  take  place  ? 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  Six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  of 
a  piisoner  the  opinion  of  the  commune  is  requested  and  it  has  the  right 
to  accept  or  reject  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  BouRNAT.  Is  it  at  the  expense  of  the  state  that  the  convict  is  sent 
to  Sil>eria  f 

Mr.  KOMORSKY.  If  he  is  refused  he  is  sent  into  the  provinces  of  east- 
em  Siberia  and  he  is  there  installed  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Your 
qurstion  reminds  me  that  there  is  a  law  being  considered  tending  to 
make  the  communes  pay  the  expenses  of  banishment. 
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Mr.  Bourn  AT.  Do  many  commQDes  accept  tbefr  erriug^  members  t 

Mr.  EoMORSET.  The  most  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Jolt.  It  was  told  us  in  Rassia  that  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  the  dis- 
charged were  rejected  by  the  commune. 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  Perhaps  even  more. 

Mr.  Bourn  AT.  Is  this  acceptance  by  the  commune  serious,  or  is  it 
only  a  favor  on  the  part  of  the  chief  of  the  commune,  who,  to  exempt 
the  convict  from  Siberia,  accepts  him  in  order  to  release  him  immedi- 
ately ? 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  No ;  this  qnestion  is  seriously  deliberated  in  the 
commune,  which  knows  very  well  who  are  the  professional  crimiDals 
who  have  done  so  much  injury  to  the  public,  and  those  who,  however 
faulty,  are  not  hardened  criminals.  It  is  not  a  communal  council,  bat 
it  is  all  the  commune  which  pronounces  judgment. 

Mr.  BouRNAT.  Is  all  the  commune  calleil  to  vote  ? 

Mr.  KoMoRSKY.  A  report  of  the  discussion  is  prepared  and  it  is  nec- 
essary that  there  should  be  two  thirds  of  the  vote  to  exile  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Dubois.  To  what  treatment  are  the  exiles  subjected  f 

Mr.  EoMORSKY.  They  are  obliged  to  remain  5  yeiirs  in  the  district 
designated  for  them.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  understand  the  word 
district,  for  there  are  some  districts  there  greater  than  one-half  of 
France. 

Mr.  Dubois.  What  are  their  means  of  existence  f 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  These  provinces  are  very  rich  and  here  is  an  ex- 
ample: A  Russian  merchant  engaged  in  the  wheat  trade  between  east- 
ern Siberia  and  England  had  two  ships  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ob.  He  sent  there  a  third,  satisfied  that  if  this  vessel  reached 
England  the  benefits  he  would  receive  would  pay  him  for  the  ships  and 
cargoes  lost.  There  is  no  country  more  fertile  than  eastern  Siberia. 
Onecan  get  in  this  country  nearly  32  pounds  of  wheat  for  about  12  cents. 
If  you  ask  for  10  cents  worth  of  vegetables  they  bring  you  a  gieat 
basketful). 

Mr.  DiTBOis.  Is  banishment  applicable  to  women  and  are  they  con- 
sulted f 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  It  applies  according  to  law,  but  it  is  rarely  put  in 
practice  becaune  the  communes  seldom  decline  to  accept  them. 

The  President.  What  is  the  principal  form  of  hard  labor  in  the 
island  of  Saghalien  ? 

Mr.  Komorsky.  The  work  of  the  convicts  is  performed  in  the  open 
air.  They  are  engaged  principally  in  the  establishment  of  roads,  in  the 
improvement  of  land,  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  the  construction  of 
buildings.  Besides  this  we  have  coal  mines,  but  these  mines  are  oper- 
ated by  only  400  men,  who  have  been  guilty  of  capital  crimes  or  are 
recidivists. 

The  President.  If  they  refuse  to  work  how  are  they  compelled  f 

Mr.  Komorsky.  They  are  handcuifed  and  are  obliged  to  work  in 
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(^riflou  guarded  by  soldiers.  The  work  is  done  under  these  conditions 
b(y  groups  of  5  to  12  convicts  who  are  obliged  to  do  a  certain  task.  In 
this  way  if  any  convict  does  not  wish  to  work  the  others  compel  him 
to,  80  that  all  may  not  be  punished. 

Mr.  BoaELOT.  Is  the  responsibility  collective? 

Mr.  KoMOESKY.  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  this  method  in  1888  and 
io  18!^9,  this  collective  responsibility  in  the  hard-labor  forces  of  Nert- 
chinsk  for  the  men  who  were  on  conditional  discharge.  I  have  secured 
also  a  decrease  of  escapes.  The  latter,  which  rose  in  1H8G  to  24  per  100 
and  in  1S87  to  31  per  100,  fell  in  1888  to  12  per  100.  You  can  judge  that 
this  system  has  given  efficient  results. 

Mr.  Dubois.  Is  the  necessary  work  for  the  support  of  the  convicts 
done  by  transported  exiles  ? 

Mr.  KoMOBSKY.  Not  only  the  necessary  work  for  the  support  of  the 
convicts,  but  even  the  necessary  work  for  the  support  of  the  employes 
of  the  administration.  We  are  obliged,  wanting  subordinate  employes, 
to  have  recourse,  even  in  the  offices,  to  convicts  to  do  the  writing,  I 
consider  that  the  punishment  of  labor  consists  in  the  quantity,  and  not 
in  the  quality.  One  can  work  in  the  mines  two  hours  each  day  and  be 
more  free  than  in  working  in  an  office  during  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Le  Courbe.  Mr.  Komorsky,will  you  tell  us  whether  the  work  in 
the  mines,  which  seems  to  us  so  fearful  at  a  distance,  is  as  hard  and  ter- 
rible as  generally  considered  ! 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
accomplished.  At  this  time  the  work  in  the  mines  of  Siberia  is  not  as 
hard  as  other  labor  because  the  conditions  are  very  good.  The  coal 
mines  are  not  under  the  surface.  They  are  in  the  mountains,  so  that 
they  always  have  fresh  air  and  there  are  no  explosions  to  fear.  The 
coal  is  lowered,  not  raised,  and  this  is  much  easier.  Then  it  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  the  work,  and  not  on  the  quality.  The  mining  district 
of  Nertchinsk — for  it  is  not  the  prison  administration  which  sets  the 
tasks — formerly  gave  such  little  ones  that  in  two  hours  they  were 
finished. 

Three  years  ago,  at  these  same  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  where  forced 
labor  prevails,  1  have  been  obliged  to  interfere  because  the  convicts 
sometimes  earn  10  kopecks  for  the  state  and  50  for  themselves  by 
their  extra  Labor.  The  object  was  to  make  them  earn  30  kopecks  for 
the  state  and  as  much  for  themselves.  The  extra  work  is  done  by  the 
prisoners  out  on  conditional  liberation,  who,  after  having  completed  their 
task,  are  free  to  work  in  the  fields  or  to  continue  their  work  in  the  same 
or  a  neighbcTing  mine. 

Mr.  Dubois.  Do  a  part  of  these  mines  belong  to  private  parties! 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  These  mines  belong  especially  to  the  imperial  court, 
which  rents  certain  gold  mines  to  individuals. 

Mr.  Dubois.  Do  private  parties  pay  more  than  the  stjite  for  miners^ 
labor f 
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Mr.  KoMORSEY.  The  same  is  paid  by  each.  If  the  adinioistratioii 
of  mines  pay  less,  no  one  will  dare  work  for  it.  The  pay  is  estimated 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  metal,  whether  the  work  has  been  done 
by  a  free  workman  or  by  a  convict.  The  convicts  always  receive  leo 
than  the  others,  because  they  work  less  as  a  general  rale.  In  regard 
to  discharged  prisoners,  we  give  them  a  lighter  task  so  they  may  have 
more  time  to  work  for  themselves.  This  is  even  obligatory,  for  the  law 
savs  that  with  conditional  liberations  there  should  be  a  diminution  of 
the  task. 

Mr.  Bourn  AT.  Are  all  the  works  directed  by  the  administration! 
Are  there  any  intermediates  l)etween  the  administration  and  the  pris- 
oners to  direct  the  workt 

Mr.  RoMORSKY.  In  the  island  of  Saghalien  there  are  no  interme- 
diates. The  administration  directs  all  the  work  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  For  special  work  we  have  architects  and  engineers,  but  they 
give  their  orders  to  directors  and  nndenli rectors  of  prisons,  and  the 
latter  give  their  orders  to  the  gu<ards.  Among  the  convict  laborers  of 
Kertchinsk  we  have  no  intermediate  person,  except  an  engineer  of  the 
mining  prison  administration,  who  is  not  attached  to  the  prison  admin- 
istration and  who  oversees  the  technical  features  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Xavier  Blanc.  You  have  told  us  that  the  clearing  up  of  the 
lands  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  labors  of  thQ  convicts.  Can 
you  tell  us  whether  these  improvements  have  resulted,  as  they  have  in 
the  French  colonies,  and  notably  in  Guiana,  in  developing  epidemics f 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  In  French  Guiana  the  epidemics  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  cultivation  of  the  marshes.  But  our  marshes  are  shallow; 
they  are  not  deep.  The  island  of  Saghalien  is  in  an  exceptional  con- 
dition. At  present  there  are  not  only  no  epidemics,  but  there  is  not 
even  a  prevalence  of  the  epizooty. 

Mr.  Leveill^.  Russian  transportation  has  various  causes.  I  desire 
to  know,  if  I  am  not  indiscreet,  what  are  the  projects  of  reform  being 
considered  in  Russia.  Tliey  tell  us  in  France,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  correct,  that  the  Russian  Government  wishes  to  abolish  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  Not  only  has  there  never  been  such  a  question, but 
I  suppose  that  transportation  could  even  be  increased ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  number  of  sentences  to  hard  labor  could  be  enlarged.  The 
question  of  abolition  relates  rather  to  that  of  the  exile  for  coloniza- 
tion, without  obligatory  labor  for  criminal  punishment.  In  this  way 
convict.s  would  be  classified  between  imprisonment  and  transportation 
properly  called. 

Mr.  JoLY.  And  centralized  in  the  island  of  Saghalien  t 

Mr.  KoMORSKY.  In  the  island  of  Saghalien  and  at  Nertchinsk ;  for 
the  mining  question  is  very  serious,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  it 
the  labor  of  convicts ;  that  is  to  say,"  of  obligatory  labor. 

Mr.  Leveill^.  I  desire  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Eomorsky  a  public  re* 
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Bftwal  of  the  promise  he  made  to  some  of  us  in  Russia.  Mr.  Komorsky, 
iriio  has  given  us  very  liberally,  and  without  reservation,  much  iufor- 
nation,  promised  me  to  prepare  a  study  upon  JRussian  transportation. 
I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I  eagerly  accepted  this  offer,  for  Mr.  Komor- 
tky  speaks  excellent  French  and  can  produce  a  work  extremely  useful. 

Mr.  Le  Coubbe.  So  much  the  more  now  that  he  is  our  colleague. 

Mr.  KoMOBSKY.  Gentlemen,  you  have  shown  me  great  iudulgence 
daring  the  Interuational  Prison  Gougress  and  you  coutinue  it  here.  I 
thank  you  and  now  ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  having  so  long  occupied 
year  time. 

The  Pbesldent.  I  desire,  before  adjournment,  to  express  the  senti- 
ment of  all  present  in  thanking  Mr.  Komorsky  for  the  information  so 
fall  of  interest  which  he  has  furnished  us.  As  Mr'L^veill^  says,  Mr. 
Komorsky  knows  his  subject  admirably  and  presents  it  as  clearly  as 
a  Frenchman.  Mr.  Komorsky  has  given  us  extremely  valuable  infor- 
mation upon  transportation.  He  has  shown  us  how  a  neighboring 
country  of  ours,  whose  friendship  at  this  time  is  the  best  guaranty  of 
peace,  hi\s  succeeded  in  organizing  transportation  with  little  expense 
to  the  state,  and  which  produces  good  results  in  this  sense,  that  re- 
lapse to  crime  is  very  limited  and  the  elevation  of  criminals  operates 
progressively  to  aid  them  in  different  standings  they  may  obtain  in 
Siberia. 

You  have,  above  all,  been  struck  by  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  marvelous  country.  They  tell  you  of  villages  built  as  by  enchant- 
ment, with  no  cost  to  the  state.  Ah,  well,  if  we  could  do  something  like 
it  in  New  Galcdonia  we  should  esteem  ourselves  happy,  our  finances 
would  be  found  improved,  and  the  end  towards  which  our  society  tends 
in  so  ardent  a  manner  would  be  rapidly  attained. 

Mr.  Louis  llerbette  then  spoke  of  the  great  work  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Komorsky  in  inaugurating  and  conducting  the  great  International 
Prison  Exposition,  and  of  the  hospitality  of  Itussiafor  the  members  of 
the  congress.    The  society  soon  after  adjourned. 

Note. — With  the  exception  of  the  London  Gongress  and  the  Glasgow 
Conference  the  i)rocee(lings  and  addresses  furnishing  material  for  this 
report  were  in  the  French  language.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer 
to  interpret  as  clearly  as  he  could  the  views  of  the  various  speakers. 
This  has  often  been  difficult,  as  eiich  one  had  a  style  and  idiom  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  in  such  an  international  assembly  often  spoke  in  a 
language  other  than  his  own.  That  the  writer  has  not  always  correctly 
interpreted  he  is  fully  aware. 

Yet  if  this  report  shall  serve  to  create  a  wider  interest  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  nations  to  make  penology  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  he  will 
be  largely  reconciled  for  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  this  effort. 
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